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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  FRONTIER  POPULATION  EAST   AND 

SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1770  TO    1810. 

Argfument. — Condition  of  the  frontier  Settlements  of  western  Pennsylvania  'and  Vir- 
ginia.—  Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Pioneers  generally. — Manners  and  Customs,' 
1.  Costume  of  ihe  Hunters:  the  Hunting-shirt;  Pantaloons;  Breech-cbth  and  Leg- 
gins;  Moccasin. — 2.  Habitation:  the  Log  Cabin;  its  Location;  internal  Appear- 
ance.—3.  'Employments:  the  respective  Daties  of  Man  and  Wife^ — 4.  Diet:  Meats; 
wild  Game ;  Bread ;  Pone ,  Joomey-cake ;  Hog  and  Hommony ;  Snbstitates  for  Tea 
and  Coffee. — 5.  Settlement  Rights :  Nature  and  Extent ;  tomahawk  Improvements. 
— 6.  Fort^  or  Station:  7orm  and  Construction;  its  Location  and  Use;  Stations  in 
Kentucky. — 7.  Hunters:  Science  of  Hmiting;  aliontingCamp;  Chime;  Hides;  Pel- 
tries.— 8.  Caravans :  annual  Trips  to  Baltimore  and  Frederic ;  Equipment  of  Cara- 
van ;  soUtaiy  Route  across  the  Mountains ;  Order  of  March ;  Fare. — 9.  The  moral 
Sense :  state  of  Morals ;  natural  Honesty  and  Sense  of  Honor  tbe  supreme  Law ; 
force  of  Public  Opinion ;  "  Lynch  Law ;"  "  Eegulators." — 10.  Social  Virtues :  Hos- 
pitality; Sociality;  Conviviality;  a  marriage  Party;  Sports  and  Amusements. — 11. 
Boatmen:  general  Character;  Costume;  Habits;  peculiar  Traits  of  Character. — 12. 
National  Character :  Diversity  of  People  and  Languages  blended ;  Peculiarities  of 
FeeUngs  and  Habits  neutralized ;  Influence  of  free  Government  upon  the  Enterprise 
and  moral  Character. — ^13.  Religious  Traits :  Religion  disconnected  with  civil  Pow- 
er ;  Ministers  dependent  for  Support  upon  their  own  Merit ;  religious  "Awakenings," 
or  "  Revivals/'  in  the  West ;  "  Camp-meeting"  Scene ;  Origin  of  Camp  MeetLogs  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  Camp  Meeting  at  Cane  Bidge ;  at  Desha's  Creek ;  at 
Cabin  Creek;  astonishing  Influence  of  sylvan  Preaching,  and  the  attendant  Circum- 
stances ;  extraordinary  Conversions ;  Disturbance  of  mental  and  nervous  Systems. 

Whatever  pertains  to  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio,  applies, 
with  nearly  equal  correctness,  to  the  early  white  population 
of  all  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  no  less 
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than  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  year  1770  to  1794, 
and  to  the  white  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  until  the 
termination  of  the  Indian  war  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne.  All  the  settlements  on  the  northwest, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
hostilities  of  the  western  tribes,  were  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  frontier  life. 

[A.D.  1770-1794.]  One  general  trait  has  always  charac- 
terized most  of  the  frontier  settlers  contiguous  to  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  is  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit ;  a  hardy,  robust,  and  patient  constitution,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  refinements,  luxuiies,  or  comforts  of  the  older 
Atlantic  colonies.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  were  such  as  tended  to  form  constitutions  capable 
of  enduring  almost  any  privation  or  bodily  exposure  without 
danger  of  serious  disadvantage,  mentally  or  physically. 

Such  qualifications  were  indispensable  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion compelled  them  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
far  remote  from  civilized  life,  and  to  contend  with  the  fierce 
beasts  of  prey,  and  with  the  wily  savage  in  his  native  haunts 
and  forests.  The  pioneer  who  advances  into  the  American 
wilderness  against  the  consent  of  the  fierce  and  vindictive  sav- 
age, must  possess  no  ordinary  share  of  courage,  and  an  iron 
constitution  to  sustain  him. 

To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  western 
pioneer,  we  must  view  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  examine  him  in  his 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  life ;  in  his  pursuits,  pastimes,  and 
his  domestic  relations.  Living  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  savage  tribes,  his  costume,  manner  of  life,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms were  necessarily  half  savage  and  half  civilized,  and  often 
the  whole  character  of  the  savage  was  assumed. 

1.  The  costume  of  the  pioneer  was  simple,  plain,  and  well 
adapted  for  use,  comfort,  and  durability,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  native  savages.  The  ordinary  apparel  of  the  hunter 
consisted  of  a  peltry  cap,  pantaloons,  buckskin  moccasins,  and 
a  hunting-shirt,  girded  with  a  leather  belt.  Over  this  was 
worn  the  cross-belt  of  the  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  cross- 
ing from  the  lefl  shoulder  to  the  right  side.  On  actual  hunting 
duty,  and  during  inclement  weather,  a  pair  of  •*  leggins"  were 
closely  wrapped  upon  the  legs  and  lower  portion  of  the  thighs. 
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of  dressed  deer-skin  made  smooth  and  firm.  The  pantaloons, 
worn  tight  and  close  to  the  legs,  were  made  of  domestic  linsey, 
or  tow-linen,  but  more  commonly  of  soft  and  pliant  dressed 
buckskin,  which  was  both  elastic  and  durable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pantaloons,  the  hunter  adopted  the 
•*  long  leggins"  of  the  Indian,  which  extended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  and  loins  were  covered  with  the 
more  convenient  breech-cloth  of  the  savage,  secured  by  a  gir- 
dle around  the  waist.  This  covering  was  formed  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  linen,  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
passed  between  the  thighs,  with  the  two  extremities  carried 
under  the  belt,  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  loose  ends  hanging 
over  the  girdle  behind  and -before  served  as  ornamental  flaps. 
These  flaps  were  often  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery. 
The  leggins  were  attached  by  straps,  or  suspenders,  to  the 
same  girdle.  With  this  dress,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
hips,  for  the  sake  of  free  action,  were  partially  exposed,  unless 
covered  by  the  skirt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  the  settlements  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of  civ- 
ilized refinement,  this  costume,  formed  of  dressed  buckskin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  young,  beaux  as  a  fancy  dress  to  display 
their  fine  forms  and  persons.  To  do  this  more  effectually^  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  church  during  public  worship,  and  gravely  take  their 
seat  in  the  congregation,  or  stand  gazing  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence, in  imitation  of  Indian  curiosity,  but  not  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  sedate  devotion  of  the  young  ladies  present.* 

The  hunting-shirt  was  a  characteristic  article  of  costume 
among  the  western  emigrants.  Although  many  declined  as- 
suming the  leggins  and  breech-cloth  of  the  Indian,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  pantaloons  and  breeches  of  their  ancestors,  all 
adopted  the  hunting-shirt  as  an  overcoat,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  frontier  modaof  life,  from  its  comparative  simplicity  of 
form,  and  its  convenience  in  their  rambles  and  hunting  excur- 
sions through  brush  and  the  forests.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Doddridge 
observes,  "  the  hunting-shirt  was  universally  worn.  It  was  a 
kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with 
large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot 

*  See  Doddridge*!  Notes  on  Western  Virgixda,  p.  115.  This  is  a  vahiable  little  work 
in  one  volame  12nio,  treating  of  the  early  settlements  near  the  Ohio  Uiver,  the  man- 
ners and  cusU»ns  of  the  people,  and  the  Indian  wars  in  that  region,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Doddridge,  ed.  1S35,  Wellsbnrg,  Virginia. 
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or  more  when  belted.  The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes 
handsomely  fringed  with  a  raveled  piece  of  cloth,  different  in 
color  from  the  huntmg-shirt  itself."  The  bosom  of  this  dress, 
above  the  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  served  as  a  wallet  to 
carry  a  chunk  of  bread  and  •*  jerked  beef,"  cakes,  tow  for  the 
gun,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  hunter  and  warrior.  The  belt, 
which  was  always  tied  behind,  served  to  hold  the  dress  close 
and  in  order.  On  the  right  side  was  suspended  a  tomahawk, 
and  on  the  left  a  scalping-knife,  each  in  a  leathern  cajie. 

The  hunting-shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes 
of  coarse  linen,  and  occasionally  a  very  fine  one  for  summer 
was  made  of  calico,  or  of  dressed  deer-skins  for  winter ;  the 
latter  were  very  warm  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  but  were  not 
well  adapted  for  rain.  Sometimes  the  deer-skin  hunting-shirt 
was  ornamented  with  numerous  tassels  and  bands  of  fringed 
deer-skin  around  the  skirts,  the  cape,  and  even  around  the 
sleeves  near  the  shoulders  and  wrists. 

Under  the  hunting-shirt  was  often  worn  an  ordinary  vest, 
made  of  the  same  material,  while  a  common  cotton  or  linen 
shirt  was  w#m  next  the  skin.  Such  was  the  apparel  adapted 
to  freedom  of  action,  and  to  the  life  of  a  hunter. 

The  "  moccasins"  are  Indian  coverings  for  the  feet  instead 
of  shoes.  These  were  made  of  thick,  dressed  buckskin,  in  a 
single  piece,  gathered  by  a  single  seam  on  top  of  the  foot  from 
the  toe  to  the  instep,  and  by  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or 
higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side,  which,  in  cold  weather, 
could  be  closely  adjusted  around  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg ;  but  in  dry  weather  these  flaps  were  permitted  to  hang 
down  over  the  upper  side  of  the  foot.  These  flaps  in  the  In- 
dian moccasin  were  often  highly  ornamented  by  a  species  of 
figures,  embroidered  with  variegated  porcupine  quills  and  shells, 
similar  to  our  modem  bead-work ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  were 
handsomely  covered  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  bead  embroid- 
ery. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasin  was  well  stuffed  around  the 
feet  with  loose  deer-hair,  wool,  or  leaves,  to  protect  the  feet 
from  the  inclement  weather.  The  seams  in  this  covering  for 
the  feet  were  sewed  and  gathered  by  means  of  an  awl  and 
thongs  of  buckskin,  or  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  which  Were 
known  by  the  general  term  of  "  whangs. ^^    E  vfery  hunter's  shot- 
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pouch  was  supplied  with  a  rude  moccasin-awl  and  a  roll  of 
buckskin,  and  whangs  for  mending  and  patching  his  moccasins 
at  night  It  was  the  use  of  buckskin  moccasins  in  wet  weath- 
er, and  cold  spring  thaws,  doubtless,  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  inveterate  cases  of  rheumatism  so  common  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  region.* 

2.  Habitations. — The  log  cabin  wad  the  primitive  abode  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  first  advanced  west  of  the 
mountains  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  These  habitations  of 
the  western  settlements  were  rude  and  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Al- 
most the  only  tools  possessed  by  the  first  settlers  were  axes, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  a  few  augers.  They  had  neither  saw- 
mills nor  carpenters,  nails  nor  glass,  bricks  nor  masons.  Each 
house  erected  was  of  similar  construction,  and  consisted  of  one 
or  more  log  pens,  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
with  the  logs  notched  at  each  end,  and  riding  transversely  on 
each  other,/orming  the  body  of  the  house.  The  logs  were  cut 
to  one  length,  and  were  selected  of  nearly  the  same  size ;  they 
were  put  up,  either  round,  and  with  the  batj^  on,  or  were  neat- 
ly hewed  on  two  sides,  just  as  the  taste  and  means  of  the  build- 
er might  prompt  After  the  pen  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  foundation,  the  gable  ends  were  car- 
ried up  with  ridge  poles  extending  lengthwise  for  the  support 
of  the  clap-board  roof.  The  clap-board  shingles  were  laid  in 
regular  courses,  over  each  of  which  a  weight  pole  was  laid, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  short  blocks  of  wood  at  right  an- 
gles intervening. 

The  roof  being  completed,  a  door  was  cut  out  and  faced,  and 
also  a  window,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  house  were  closed  by 
**  chinking,"  or  small  blocks  of  wood  riding  upon  eaeh  other, 
and  afterward  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  clay  or  mud. 
An  opening  was  also  cut  out  for  the  chimney,  and  a  wooden 
square  stack,  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  rudely  dove-tailed  to  one 
end  of  the  house,  was  built  up,  tapering  to  the  top.  It  was  so 
connected  with  the  house  as  to  form  a  large  fireplace  and  chim- 
ney literally  outside  of  the  house.  This  chimney  was  chinked, 
daubed,  and  plastered  similar  to  the  house,  except  that  the  plas- 
tering was  chiefly  inside,  and  quite  thick,  to  protect  the  wood- 

*  See  Doddridge'!  Note*,  p.  114. 
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en  structure  from  the  action  of  the  fire  within.  The  jambs  and 
back  of  the  fireplace  were  also  further  secured  by  three  up- 
right, large,  flat  stones  laid  in  mud. 

The  earth  was  often  the  only  floor,  but  more  commonly  the 
floor  was  made  of  "  puncheons,"  or  slabs  split  from  logs,  hewed 
smooth  on  the  upper  sideband  resting  bedded  upon  poles  raised 
above  ground.  The  "lofl,"  or  attic  story,  sometimes  had  a 
puncheon  floor,  afid  a  rude  ladder  in  one  corner  served  as  a 
stairway.  The  door  was  made  of  thick  clap-boards  split  from 
oak  logs,  and  pinned-  to  cross-pieces,  and  were  hung  upon 
wooden  hmges,  and  fastened  by  a  wooden  latch.  The  open 
door  or  the  broad  chimney  admitted  light  by  day,  and  a  rous- 
ing fire  and  a  bear-grease  lamp,  or  a  buffalo-tallow  candle,  were 
their  resource  at  night 

As  soon  as  the  mechanic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes 
with  two  or  four  lights  of  glass  might  be  seen  set  into  gaps 
cut  through  the  side  logs.  Cotemporaneously,  old  barrels 
began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sawed  by  hand,  took  the  place  of  puncheons.* 

At  first  log  cabins  were  built  in  villages  or  clusters,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stockades  formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  made  bullet-proof  for  mutual  protection  against 
Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

The  location  of  the  house  was  generally  in  some  vale  or  dell, 
near  a  running  stream  of  water,  or  near  some  permanent  spring. 
Thus  they  consulted  their  own  convenience  in  obtaining  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  and  also,  considering  that  every  thing 
coming  to  the  house  from  abroad  is  more  easily  carried  "  down 
hiir*  than  up,  the  house  was  seldom  placed  upon  an  eminence. 
In  all  the  first  locations  the  bottoms  were  selected,  and  the 
contiguous  ridges  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  This 
continued  until  the  system  of  square  surveys  was  introduced, 
when  the  boundaries  of  tracts  were  straight  lines,  and  not  the 
natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  inside  appearance  of  a  frontier  habitation  was  also 
uni()ue,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Bu- 
reaus, side-boards,  and  armors  were  unknown,  and  so  were 
their  uses.  The  whole  furniture  of  a  room  consisted  of  one 
home-made  bedstead,  and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for 
children,  both  well  furnished  with  bear  skins  and  buflalo  robes 

*  See  KendaU'i  Life  of  JackMD,  p.  74,  75. 
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instead  of  blankets ;  a  few  split-bottom  chairs,  and  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  supported  by  two 
pairs  of  cross-legs,  for  the  family  meals ;  a  shelf  and  water- 
bucket  near  the  door.  The  naked  wood  and  clay  walls,  in- 
stead of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry  of  the  cities,  were 
embellished  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe. 
The  frocks,  dresses,  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  the  hunting- 
shirts,  pantaloons,  and  arms  of  the  men,  all  were  suspended 
around  the  walls  from  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and  served  as 
a  good  index  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  iron  pots,  **  pewter  plates  and  dishes,"  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  which  had  been  transported  from  the  east  with  their 
salt  and  iron ;  besides  these,  a  few  wooden  bowls,  or  **  trench- 
ers," "  noggins  and  gourds,"  completed  the  list  of  cooking  and 
eating  utensils.* 

The  domestic  employments  of  the  women  were  chiefly  in  the 
household  affairs.  They  milked  the  cows,  and  prepared  food 
and  clothing  for  the  family ;  washed  the  clothing,  and  regulated 
the  minutUB  of  domestic  affiiirs. 

8.  The  employment  of  families  was  arranged  by  common 
custom.  The  husband  was  chiefly  engaged  in  procuring  food 
and  materials  for  clothing ;  in  erecting  cabins  and  Inclosures ; 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and^n  building  forts  and 
stations  for  mutual  protection  against  Indian  hostilities.  Much 
of  his  time  in  the  cold  season  was  spent  in  roaming  the  forests 
in  quest  of  deer,'bear^  or  other  game,  with  which  the  unfre- 
quented forests  abounded.  The  dressed  skin  of  the  bear,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  deer,  with  its  coat  of  long  and  shaggy  hair, 
often  served  the  double  purpose  of  bed  and  blanket,  and  much 
more  effectually  protected  the  delicate  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 

As  the  settlements  advanced  in  age  and  improvement,  during 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  exceptions  to  these  gen- 
«^ral  remarks  became  more  frequent 

4.  The  diet  was  plain  and  homely.  Wild  game  constituted 
the  chief  portion  of  animal  food.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was 
highly  prized,  and  could  easily  be  made  a  good  substitute  for 
beef  and  bacon ;  the  deer  yielded  the  most  delicious  venison, 
far  preferable  to  veal ;  occasionally  the  flesh  of  an  elk  or  buf- 
falo supplied  the  place  of  fresh  beef.     The  flesh  of  the  partridge, 

*  Doddridge,  p.  106, 100. 
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the  wild  pigeon,  the  pheasant,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  like, 
yielded  a  more  delicious  fare  than  any  domestic  fowl.  The 
squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the  opossum,  and  many  other  smaller 
quadrupeds,  supplied  the  delicacies  of  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
pork. 

Corn-meal,  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  hand- 
mill  of  steel,  supplied  the  place  of  flour,  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  wheat.  The  dough,  properly  prepared,  was  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  shaved  clap-board  from  three  to  four  inches' 
wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  baked  upon 
the  hearth.  When  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was  called 
"  journey-cake,"  or  Johnny-cake,  A  journey-cake  board  was  an 
indispensable  implement  of  frontier  cooking.  Johnny-cake  and 
pone  were  the  only  varieties  of  bread  used  among  the  early 
frontier  settlements  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk 
and  mush  were  the  standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty, 
the  lack  was  supplied  by  the  substantial  dish  of  hommony,  or 
pounded  com  thoroughly  boiled.  Sometimes  maple  molasses 
or  bear's  oil,  and  the  gravy  from  fried  meat,  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  milk  in  the  regular  supper  dish."^ 

After  domestic  stock  began  to  multiply,  one  of  the  standing 
dishes  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  was  "  hog  and 
hommony."  Vegetables  at  length  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
abundance,  and  every  garden  yielded  a  supply  of  common  culi- 
nary vegetables,  such  as  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage, 
and  many  other  choice  articles ;  while  the  "  truck-patch"  close 
by  furnished  a  supply  of  roasting  ears,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes.  The  standard  "  dinner  dish"  at  log-rollings,  house- 
raisings,  and  harvest  days  was  a  large  "pOt-pie,"  inclosing 
minced  meata^  birds,  or  fruits. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  unknown,  and  many  of  the  native  fron- 
tier inhabitants  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  having 
ever  seen  or  tasted  these  luxuries  ;  yet  the  root  and  bark  of 
the  sassafras  furnished  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  exotic  from 
China,  while  parched  rye  and  beans  formed  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  In  many  of  the  remotest  settlements,  such  articles  as 
tea-cups  and  saucers  were  unknown.  At  length  the  manufac- 
tures and  agricultural  products  of  the  older  settlements,  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  were  introduced,  and  the  frontier  manners 
yielded  to  the  civilized. 

*  Doddiid8e,p^l09. 
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5.  Settlement  Rights. — In  forming  settlements  and  making  lo- 
cations of  land,  each  settler  had  a  valid  claim  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Virginia  laws.  One  of  these  allowed  to  each  emi- 
grant as  a  settlement  right  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  besides  a 
preference  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more  contiguous.  The 
boundary  lines  between  any  contiguous  settlement  rights  were 
generally  adjusted  amicably  by  the  parties  interested,  before 
actual  survey  was  made*  In  these  adjustments,  they  were 
guided  chiefly  by  the  ridges  or  water  courses,  or  some  other 
natural  boundary.  In  this  manner,  much  of  the  country  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  parceled  out  among 
settlers,  and  subsequently  nearly  all  the  country  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east.*  These  settlement 
rights  were  often  selected  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
claimant's  name  on  several  beech-trees  near  ''his  clearing," 
where  he  had  cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  probably  erected  a 
small  hut,  often  many  months  before  he  took  up  his  actual  resi- 
dence on  the  land*  Yet  these  "tomahawk  rights,"  €ts  they 
were  called,  were  recognized  by  other  emigrants,  and  none 
would  trespass  upon  them.  Some  were  contented  with  one 
settlement  right,  and  made  no  efforts  to  enlarge ,  their  landed 
estates ;  while  others,  as  in  all  new  countries,  having  a  desire 
for  accumulating  wealth  in  landed  estates,  became  speculators 
in  lands,  and  purchased  upbeat  numbers  of  inchoate  titles,  in 
hopes  of  future  gain  in  their  augmented  value. 

During  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostiUties,  every  neigh- 
borhood was  provided  with  a  "stockade  fort"  for  the  com- 
mon protection,  to  which  all  retired  upon  any  alarm  of  Indian 
incursion.  As  all  the  frontier  settlements  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1754,  with 
only  short  intermissions,  were  continually  exposed  to  Indian 
hostilities,  in  one  form  or  another,  " the  Fort"  or  " Station," 
became  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  western  settlements.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Western  Virginia,  north  of  the 
Big  Sandy,  these  stockades  were  commonly  denominated 
"  forts,"  while  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  later  times,  they 
were  knovm  by  the  name  of  "  stations." 

6.  The  Fort  or  Station. — A  station,  in  most  cases,  was  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  families,  as  a 
safe  retreat  in  time  of  danger.     It  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of 

•  See  Doddridge,  p.  10«-105. 
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cabins,  stockades,  and  block-houses,  embracing  about  two  acres 
or  more,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  or  square  ;  the  inclo- 
sure  being  formed  generally  by  cabins  on  two  sides  and  by 
stockades  on  two  sides.  A  large  station  sometimes  presented 
three  sides  inclosed  with  cabins,  the  windows  and  doors  all  on 
the  inner  side.  The  outside  wall  of  the  cabin  was  generally 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high^ without  external  openings,  and  perfect- 
ly bullet-proof,  with  the  roof  sloping  downward  to  the  inside. 
The  cabins  otherwise  were  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  for 
the  residence  of  families.  The  gate  or  entrance  was  a  strong 
puncheon  door  between  the  parallel  walls  of  adjoining  cabins, 
and  protected  by  a  platform  and  sentry-box  above.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inclosure  was  completed  by  strong  palisades  set 
in  the  ground,  with  their  sharpened  points  standing  ten  feet 
above  ground.  The  whole  inclosure,  cabins  and  stockades, 
was  provided  with  port-holes  for  defensive  firing.  In  time  of 
danger  the  gate  was  closed,  and  securely  barricaded  each  day 
at  sunset  During  the  day,  if  no  immediate  danger  threat- 
ened, the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  or  employ- 
ments, until  nightfall  again  approached. 

Some  larger  stations  in  Kentucky  were  securely  fortified 
agamst  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  largest  Indian  army. 
Such  were  defended  at  the  opposite  angles  by  block-houses,  or 
bastions,  built  of  hewed  logs,  two  stories  high,  and  extendmg 
a  few  feet  beyond  the  line  or  outer  range  of  the  stockade,  each 
bastion  commanding  two  sides  of  the  stockade.  These  block- 
houses were  bullet-proof,  and  provided  with  double  sets  of  port- 
holes for  defense,  and  so  arranged  that  the  riflemen  could  at  all 
times  clear  the  walls  in  case  of  assault,  and  prevent  any  secret 
lodgment  near  them. 

Some  small  settlements  were  protected  by  a  single  block- 
house, surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  secure  retreat  for  the  families  in  case  of  Indian  alarm.  Ev- 
ery station  or  fort,  however,  was  invariably  located  near  some 
permanent  spring  or  water  course. 

In  Kentucky  the  stations  were  generally  large,  and  protect- 
ed a  greater  number  of  families,  who  in  time  of  danger  lived- in 
the  cabins  of  the  station  as  in  a  fortified  village,  having  their 
little  farms  and  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  upon 
which  they  remained  engaged  in  thp  labors  of  husbandry  during 
the  day,  returning  to  the  fort  for  safety  at  night.     Sometimes 
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the  stations  in  Kentucky  contained  three  parallel  rows  of  cab- 
ins, the  two  outer  rows  being  Connected  by  the  line  of  palisades. 
As  the  Indians  were  without  artillery,  and  had  very  little  de- 
sire to  take  any  fortified  pldce  by  storm,  these  stockades  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  which  they  could 
make  with  their  rifles  and  small  arms.  TV&tny  of  these  stations , 
during  the  Indian  hostilities  were  invested  by  large  bodies  of 
warriors,  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  yet  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  for  one  of  them  to  be  captured. 

In  the  absence  of  Indian  alarms  and  "  sigiis,"  the  people  left 
the  station  and  dispersed  upon  their  respective  farms  and  im- 
provements, and  resided  in  their  own  individual  residences. 
But  so  soon  as  any  alarm  was  given,  or  any-**  Indian  sign"  was 
found,  they  again  retired  into  the  station  for  security. 

7.  The  Hunter, — "  Hunting"  censtituted  an  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  a  western  emigrant.  By  this  means  he  supplied 
his  family  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence.  Often 
their  chief  food  was  derived  from  the  woods ;  while  the  skins 
and  furs  taken  from  the  game  supplied  them  with  the  only 
convertible  medium  of  currency  and  exchange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rifles,  salt,  and  iron  from  the  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  **  fall"  and  early  part  of  the  winter  were  the 
seasons  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  winter  and  part  of 
the  spring  for  bears  and  animals  which  yield  furs.  The  fur 
was  said  to  be  good  in  every  month  in  whose  name  the  letter  r 
is  found ;  besides,  the  annoyance  and  danger  from  Indian  hos- 
tilities was  less  apprehended  during  the  winter  than  in  any  oth- 
er season.  Every  man,  who  was  a  farmer  and  husbandman  in 
summer  and  autumn,  became  a  hunter  in  winter.  "  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down,  and  the  weather  became 
rainy,  accompanied  with  light  snows,  these  men,  after  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  war  permit- 
ted, began  to  feel  that  they  were  hunters.  They  became  un- 
easy at  home.  Every  thing  about  them  became  disagreeable. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  feather  bed  was  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife,  for  the  time,  was  not  thought  a  good  com- 
panion. The  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  the  chase." 

A  hunting  party  being  formed,  **  a  day  was  soon  appointed 
for  the  march  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or 
three  horses,  furnished  with  pack-saddles,  were  loaded  with 
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flour,  Indian  meal,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for 
the  use  of  the  hunter."* 

The  hunting  camp  is  at  length  erected  in  a  suitable  situation ; 
in  some  valley  or  dell  protected  by  hills  from  the  northern 
blasts,  as  well  as  from  discovery  by  Indians.  The  hunting 
camp  is  a  half-faced  cabin,  made  of  logs  or  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  veith  slabs,  bark,  or  skins, 
and  covered  on  top  with  the  same,  the  roof  sloping  from  the 
open  front  backward.  In  front  is  the  log  fire ;  inside  are  the 
slabs,  moss,  and  skins  for  the  bed.  Sometimes  a  hunting  camp 
serves  for  several  years,  especially  when  made  with  care. 

"  Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game,"  with- 
out skill  and  calculation.  The  hunter  must  be  skilled  in  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animals  he  expects  to  take,  in  the 
weather,  and  their  predilections ;  in  what  situation  the  game 
is  to  be  found,  whether  on  hill-sides,  bottoms,  or  on  high  hills. 
In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered 
places,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  hills ;  in  rainy  weather,  with 
but  little  wind,  they  generally  keep  in  the  open  woods,  and  on 
the  highest  ground. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  to  know  the  direction  of  the  lightest  winds, 
the  cardinal  points,  and  many  other  hunting  sciences,  which 
none  but  hunters  know,  to  enable  them  to  traverse  the  path- 
less forest  in  search  of  game.  "  The  whole  business  of  hunt- 
ing consists  in  a  succession  of  intrigues.  From  morning  to 
night  the  hunter  must  be  on  the  alert  to  gain,  the  windward  of 
his  game,"  in  order  to  avoid  discovery.  If  a  deer  were  killed, 
it  was  skinned  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  wolves,  and 
the  chase  was  resumed  and  pursued  until  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned toward  the  ciamp  and  prepared  to  cook  the  supper 
The  supper  being  ended,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnish  a 
theme  for  the  tales  of  the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two 
and  three  pronged  buck,  the  doe,  and  the  barren  doe  figure 
through  the  tales  and  anecdotes  of  the  day.  After  hunting 
some  time  in  the  same  range,  the  hunter  becomes  acquainted 
with  all  the  "  gangs"  or  herds  of  deer  in  that  range^  and  can 
easily  recognize  each  when  he  sees  them.  The  manoeuvei* 
of  these  are  themes  of  discourse.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  his 
superior  sagacity  and  watchfiibess,  has  saved  his  little  gang 
from  the  hunter's  skill  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his  approach. 

*  Dodtiridge'i  Notef ,  p.  194. 
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The  cunning  of  the  hunter  and  that  of  the  old  buck  are  often' 
staged  against  each  other.;  and  not  unfirequently,  at  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  is  left  the  &ee,  uninjured 
tenant  of  the  forest;  but  if  his  rival  succeeds  in* bringing  him 
down,  it  is  a  victory  followed  by  no  small  share  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror.*  > 

Is  the  weather  unsuited  to  the  chase  ?  the  skins  and  car- 
casses of  the  game  can  be  brought  in,  and  a  proper  disposition 
made  of  them.  Some  hunters  refirain  from  the  chase  on  the 
Sabbath  from  motives  of  piety  ;•  others,  from  a  superstitious  be- 
lief that  it  brings  "bad  luck"  to  hunt  on  the  Sabbath.  .  Nor  do 
those  who  revere  the  day,  and  abstain  from  their  usual  labors, 
lose  their  reward;  for  they  are  sure  of  a  prosperous  hunting 
season. 

The  spoils  of  the  hunting  season,  the  skins  and  furs  taken 
during  the  winter,  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sundry  articles  which  are  necessary  in  a  new  and 
wilderness  country.  Of  these  the  most  indispensable  were 
salt,  iron  utensils,  and  implements.  To  purchase  these,  every 
family  carefully  preserved  the  furs  and  skins  collected  during 
the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  over  the 
mountains  to  be  bartered  for  such  necessaries  as  were  not  to 
be  had  in  the  wilderness.  For  this  piirpose,  it  was  customary, 
in  the  western  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from 
the  Kenhawa  to  the  Alleghany  River,  every  fall,  for  each  lit- 
tle neighborhood  of  a  few  families  to  dispatch  "  a  caravan"  to 
the  settlements  east  of  the  mountains.  Unlike  their  prototyT)es 
which  traverse  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  were  generally  few 
in  number,  and  their  merchandise  of  but  little  comparative 
value. 

8.  The  caravan^  when  organized,  consisted  of  a  master,  two 
or  three  young  men,  and  one  or  fwo  boy^ ;  a  few  horses,  with 
pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  stuffed  bells  on  their  necks,  and  a 
pair  of  hickory- withe  hopples  attached  to  each  pack-saddle. 
On  each  paqk-saddle  was  secured  a  bag  of  shelled  com  for 
provender  on  the  way,  to  be  deposited  at  convenient  distances 
fcr  the  return  route.  A  large  wallet,  well  filled  with  bread, 
jerk^  bear's  meat,  or  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  contamed  the 
provision  for  the  drivers.  Thus  equipped,  the  cavalcade  set 
out  from  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio' for  Baltimore,  Freder- 

«  Doddridge'i  Notes,  p- 136, 137. 
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ic,  Hagerstown,  or  Oldtown  in  early  times,  and  subsequently 
to  Fort  Cumberland  and  Winchester. 

As  these  places  successively,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
became  the  marts  of  the  western  trade,  the  whole  amount  of 
hides  and  peltries,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  and  beards  grease  were 
exchanged  or  bartered  for  salt,  nails;  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
and  occasionally  for  a  few  pewter  plates  and  dishes  for  the  ta- 
ble. The  bartering  for  the  settlemmit  being  finished,  the  cara- 
van was  ready  for  its  retrograde  march.  Each  horse  without 
a  rider  carried  two  bushels  of  salt,  weighing  eighty-four  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  besides  a  few  light  articles  superadded. 

The  caravan  route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Frederic  crossed 
the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  they  rise, 
mountain  behind  mountain,  in  the  distant  prospect.  The  path, 
scarcely  two  feet  wide,  and  traveled  by  horses  in  single  file, 
wound  over  hill  and  dale,  through  mountain  defile,  over  craggy 
steeps,  beneath  impending  rocks,  and  around  points  of  dizzy 
heights,  where  one  false  step  might  hurl  horse  and  rider  into  the 
abyss  below.  To  prevent  such  accidents,  the  bulky  baggage 
was  removed  in  passing  the  dangerous  defiles,  to  secure  the 
horse  firom  being  thrown  from  his  scanty  foothold.  This  route, 
selected  by  experienced  woodsmen,  dififered  but  little  fi-om  that 
selected  for  turnpikes  and  rail-roads  by  professed  engineers  at 
a  much  later  day.*  Such  was  the  danger  in  passing  the 
mountain  ranges  firom  the  old  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  the  settlements  then  forming  on  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela,  the  "  Yough,"  and  the  Upper  Ohio. 

The  order  of  the  march,  going  and  returning,  was  the  same. 
The  horses  with  their  packs  were  mai*ched  along  in  single  file, 
the  foremost  led  by  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  while  each  suc- 
cessive horse  was  tethered  to  the  pack-saddle  of  the  horse  be- 
fore him.  A  driver  followed  behind  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  packs,  and  to  urge  on  any  horse  that 
was  disposed  to  lag.  In  this  w|y  two  men  could  manage  a 
caravan  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  burden.  When  night  came,  a  temporary  camp 
and  a  camp  fire  protected  the  weary  travelers;  while  the 
horses,  released  of  their  burdens,  with  hopples  on  their  feet, 
and  their  bell-clappers  loosed,  were  turned  loose  to  graze  near 
the  camp. 

*  See  M'Doaald'i  Life  of  Kenton,  p.  78. 
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Salt,  in  the  frontier  settlen^ents  near  the  Ohio,  was  an  ex- 
pensive article  for  a  backwoodsman ;  for  a  bushel  of  alum  salt 
was  equivalent  to  a  good  cow  and  calf.  The  saliifes  of  Ken- 
hawa  were  then  unknown,  and  the  cattle  multiplied  without 
money. 

In  those  early  days,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  propriet)^, 
were  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  wilderness.  A 
backwoodsman,  in  his  first  trip  to  Baltimore,  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  awkward  predicament  than  the  loss  of  his  horse- 
bell  and  his  hopples  when  about  to  enter  the  city."*^  Children 
who  had  been  raised  on  the  firontiers,  when  they  reached  thl^ 
settlements  east  of  the  mountains,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
all  houses  were  not  made  of  logs  and  chinked  with  mud ;  ifttat 
all  dishes  and  taWe-ware  were  not  of  pewter  aAd  wood.  To 
them  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  cofifee  were  nauseous  or  unknown ; 
and  they  "wondered  how  people  could  show  a  fondness  for 
such  slops,"  which  neither  had  gust  for  the  palate  nor  *^  stuck 
to  the  ribs."  The  cups  and  saucers  from  which  it  was  drank 
were  themselves  but  emblems  of  a  depraved  taste  and  unman- 
ly luxury,  or,  at  most,  were  adapted  to  the  efieminate  or  the 
sicLf 

9.  The  state  of  morals  was  as  might  be  expected ;  men  wes^ 
untrammeled  by  law  or  gospel ;  each  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  line  which  separates  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia  was  not  defined,  c^pd  for  many 
years  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  both  states  was  withheld*  Hence 
natural  justice,  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  were  unsophis- 
ticated by  lawyers  and  courts,  magistrates,  sherifis,  or  consta- 
bles. "  Their  own  consciences  were  a  law  imto  themselves ;" 
and  if  they  erred,  "  it  was  human  to  err."  Public  opinion  was 
the  aggregate  of  individual  judgment,  and  ruled  with  the  force 
of  the  purest  democracy.  In  those  times,  each  man  who  could 
shoulder  his  rifle  was  a  citizHi-^soldier,  and  as  such  was  valued 
as  a  defender  of  his  country,  and  ranked  among  her  heroes. 
Conscious  of  his  own  importance,  each  man  considered  his 
neighbor  his  equal,  and  each  was  anxious  to  merit  the  general 
esteem.  Industry  in  hunting  or  work,  bravery  and  fortitude 
in  war,  honesty,  candor,  and  hospitality  in  private  life,  entitled 
a  man  to  his  fiill  share  of  public  honor  and  confidence,  which 

*  See  Doddridge's  Notes,  p.  122.  t  Hem,  p.  110-112. 
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was  never  withheld.  The  incorrigible  offender  received  the 
sentence  which  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  pronounces  against 
vice  and  turpitude,  and  he  was  "  hated  from  society/'  Cour- 
age was  a  "virtue,  and  military  duty  was  performed  with  alac- 
rity. He  that  refused  to  appear  in  arms,  folly  equipped,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  found  public  censure  resting  upon  him,  and  he 
was  "  hated  from  the  place."  Did  a  neighbor  wish  to  erect  a 
cabin,  or  to  roll  his  logs,  or  to  gather  his  harvest,  each  man 
was  a  willing  hand,  and  in  turn  received  aid  from  others.  At 
such  places  an  idler  or  an  indifferent  spectator  dared  not  ap- 
proach, or  the  contempt  of  the  hardy  pioneers  settled  upon  him. 
Did  any  contract  a  debt,  it  was  paid  in  labor  or  by  the  ex- 
change of  commodities ;  and  the  force  of  the  moral  sense,  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment,  was  a  stronger  guarantee  than  all 
the  forms  of  law,  which  often  serve  as  a  protection  against 
honest  demands.  Did  a  man  want  a  bushel  of  salt,  he  receiv- 
ed it  in  exchange  for  a  cow  and  calf.  So  equal  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  scanty  wealth,  that  no  one  envied  that  of  his 
neighbor :  if  any  were  in  want,  they  freely  received  from  those 
who  could  give.  Was  any  so  base  as  to  steal,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, "  the  law  of  Moses"  was  enforced,  and  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  were  freely  given ;  but  if  the  theft  were  small,  in 
memory  of  the  "  old  thirteen,"  as  his  reward,  thirteen  stripes 
disgraced  his  back.  But  such  was  the  impression,  and  so 
firmly  were  the  stripes  applied,  that  they  were  not  likely  soon 
to  fade  away.  In  the  absence  of  a  judge  and  court,  and  the 
forms  of  law,  "  Judge  Ljmch"  was  sure  to  mete  his  just  deserts 
to  every  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Lynch  Law. — ^Although  the  pioneers  in  the  West  were  a 
hardy,  enterprising,  honest  race  of  men,  yet  the  frontier  settle- 
ments are  often  a  retreat  for  loose  and  unprincipled  individuals 
from  the  old  settlements,  who,  if  not  familiar  with  crime,  have 
very  blunt  perceptions  of  virtue.  The  genuine  pioneer,  the 
woodsman,  is  independent,  brave,  and  upright;  but,  as  the 
jackal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  so  the  sturdy  hunter 
is  followed  by  the  miscreant  destitute  of  noble  qualities ;  men 
who  are  the  pests  of  the  human  race,  averse  to  labof^,impatient 
of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  the  courtesies  of  civil- 
ized life.  Some,  indeed,  are  desperadoes,  flying  from  justice, 
to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  law  in  older  settlements ;  and  in  the 
frontier  settlements  he  bids  the  civil  law  defiance.     For  such 
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intruders  the  frontiers  had  a  law  of  their  own,  a  lex  loci, 
known  as  Lynch  law,  which  seldom  failed  to  purge  the  commu- 
nity of  his  unwelcome  presence.  Its  operation  was  often  in- 
dispensable when  a  horse-thief,  a  counterfeiter,  or*  other  des- 
perate vagabond  infested  a  neighborhood,  evading  justice  by 
cunning,  or  by  a  strong,  audacious  arm,  or  by  the  number  of 
his  confederateis.  The  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  regu- 
lating party,  commonly  known  as  **  regulators,'^  a  kind  of  holy 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  required  them  to  purge  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  unruly  members.  Mounted,  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  a  leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Night  was  the  season  for  their  official  acts. 
Chief-justice  "Birch"  established  his  tribunal  under  a  forest 
canopy ;  before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form 
and  ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicted. 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was 
inflicted,  without  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a  tree,  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many  sturdy  hands,  until 
justice  was  satisfied.  If  perchance  he  were  an  old  ofiender,  or 
had  claims  to  the  title  of  a  "  British  Tory,"  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  not  with  oil  and  wine,  but  with  "  tar  and  feathers."  As 
the  culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  informed  by  Judge 
Lynch  that  the  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  un- 
less he  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  If  there 
were  confederates  in  crime,  this  warning  served  for  all. 

This  tribunal  was  resorted  to  only  m  extreme  cases ;  and, 
although  Uable  to  occasional  abuse,  it  was  a  great  protection 
to  honest  people  against  the  most  abandoned  intruders,  who 
defied  the  usual  forms  of  law.* 

10.  Social  Virtues. — Hospitality  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  vir- 
tue ;  with  the  stranger  or  wayfaring  man,  they  would  readily 
divide  their  rough  fare  without  pay  or  reward.  In  their  set- 
tlements all  lived  together  in  ha^-mony  and  rude  simplicity. 
Warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships,  they  lived  and  work- 
ed, feaisted  or  sufiered  together  in  cordial  harmony. 

Was  a  man's  honor  or  integrity  impeached,  the  ofiender 
must  proi»  his  manhood  on  the  spot.  If  he  were  unable  to 
fight  at  fisticufi*,  or  "  rough  and  tumble,"  his  friend  must  main- 
tain* the  contest  in  his  place.  When  the  contest  was  decided, 
the  combatants,  recondled,  often  shook  hands,  and  there  the 

*  See  Hall'i  Sketchea  of  the  Wejrt,  voL  iL,  p.  88-02. 
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matter  ended.  Pitched  battles  between  two  Hval  heroet  some- 
times were  seen,  when  fists,  and  feet,  and  teeth  were  used ;  but 
knives  ^nd  fire-arms  were  deemed  dishonorable  and  base. 

In  these  rude  settlements  female  virtue  was  safe  without  the 
protection  of  law.  Each  brother  and  kinsman  was  the  prompt 
avenger  of  a  sister's  wrongs,  and  the  penalty  was  not  delayed 
by  the  slow  process  of  law ;  but  a  want  of  chivalry  in  defense 
of  female  weakness  was  never  known. 

A  marriage  was  the  signal  of  a  general  jubilee  among  the 
friends  of  both  parties.  Days  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  appointed  festival,  when  all  hearts  were  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  feasting. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  rustic  guests  began  to  arrive  from 
every  quarter,  males  and  females  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
No  broad-cloth  or  beaver  adorned  their  persons.  Men  were 
clad  in  their  western  dress,  shoe-packs,  or  moccasins,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  and  hunting-shirts.  The  women  "Were  dress- 
ed in  their  best,  in  linsey  petticoats  or  gowns,  coarse  shoes, 
home-made  stockings,  handkerchiefs  on  their  necks,  and,  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  leather  gloves  or  woolen  mittens 
on  their  hands.  Few  were  able  to  adorn  themselves  with 
buckles,  rings,  or  ruffles.  Their  horse  caparisons  were  of  the 
same  rude  stamp.  The  company,  thus  arrayed,  began  to  arrive 
ia  single  file  about  noon,  when  the  rustic  mirth  began :  with 
the  swains,  the  bottle  was  an  indispensable  companicm,  and  each 
made  frequent  draughts  upon  its  inspiraticHL 

The  marriage  ceremony  over,  all  sat  down  to  a  wholM>me 
dinner  of  backwoods  fare.  Beef,  pork,  fowls,  bakied  or  roast- 
ed, and  sometimes  venison  or  bear's  meat,  loaded  the  rustic 
board,  together  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  profusion ; 
rude  pies,  pastry,  and  fruits  served  for  dessert  The  dinner 
past,  a  rustic  dance  engaged  the  joyous  friends  until  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  when  they  began  to  separate  for  their 
respective  homes. 

In  sketching  these  traits  of  pioneer  life,  we  have  left  much 
untold,  which  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  Notes  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. But  such  traits  of  pioneer  Kfe  have  long -since  van- 
ished from  Western  Virginia,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  at 
this  time,  even  in  the  remote  West ;  yet  as  they  did  exist  ihey 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  early  pioneer  history,  and 
as  such  demand  a  passing  notice,  without  which  the  history 
of  the  pioneers  would  be  incomplete. 
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The  sports  were  characteristic  of  the  frontier  mode  of  life. 
Running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  were  the  pastimes  of  the  boys 
as  well  as  of  the  men.  Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  com- 
mon, and  gave  skill  in  the  arts  of  war.  When  the  stock  of 
ammunition  would  permit,  the  men  preferred  the  more  warlike 
exercise  of  the  rifle,  with  which  the  diameter  of  a  cent  upon  a 
target  was  pierced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  steps  at  every  shot 
by  half  the  men  present,  and  some  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  place.  The  best  marksman  always  took  the 
prize,  for  which  all  were  zealous  competitors. 

After  the  settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monon« 
gahela  and  on  the  Ohio,  a  new  class  of  men  sprung  up,  whose 
•  life  was  unique  in  the  West    This  was  the  class  of 

11.  Boatmen. — These  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set  of  men, 
who  always  kept  just  in  advance  of  civilization  and  luxury. 
They  were  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  of  privations. 
They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels,  the  lon- 
gest rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wildemeds  upon  their 
watery  routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  eve^  species  of  ex- 
posure and  privation,  they  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed 
in  the  costume  of  the  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  style, 
they  were  always  ready  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for 
offensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double  force  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  In- 
di^^  Often,  from  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts, 
their  complexion,  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  infhience  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  keel-boats  and.  barges  were  propelled  by  human  labor  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong 
current  of  these  rivers.  The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  waist,  spent  the  long  and  tedious  days  traversing  the 
•*  running  board,"  and  pushing  with  theur  whole  force  against 
their  strong  settiusg-poles  firmly  fixed  against  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  on  the 
.running-board,  they  propelled  their  freighted  barge  up  the 
long  and  tedious  route  of  the  river.  ,  After  a  hard  day's  toil, 
at  night  they  took  their  "  fillee,"  or  ration  of  whisky,  swallow- 
ed their  homely  supper  of  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half 
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baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloped  m  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's  horn 
called  them  to  their  morning  **  fiUee"  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  v^as  the  life  of  a  boatman ;  yet  it  was 
rare  that  any  of  them  ever  changed  his  vocation.  There  was 
a  charm  in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolicks,  and  in  the  fightings 
which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheer- 
ed them  on.  Of  weariness  none  would  complain ;  but  rising 
from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by 
his  morning  draught,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the 
wonted  order, "  Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  ofiT  The  boatmen 
were  masters  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  the  * 
boat  moved  ofif  firom  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors, 
or  to  "  scare  oflT  the  devil  and  secure  good  luck,"  would  wind 
the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  vrith  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding 
shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news 
from  New  Orleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  mus- 
cles, which  they  were  vain  to  exhibit,. and  fist-fighting  was 
their  pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  he  had  never  been 
whipped  was  bound  to  fight  whoever  disputed  his  manhood. 
Keel-boatmen  and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  flat- 
boatmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  a  meeting  was  the  prel- 
ude to  a  "  battle-royal."  They  were  great  sticklers  for  "  fair 
play,"  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds 
often  met  together  for  diversion  and  frolick.  Their  assemblages 
were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their  numbei;s 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  the  first  steam-boat 
that  ascended  the  Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they 
have  been  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  to  rise. 

12.  National  Character. — Here  we  design  to  sketch  in  the 
western  people  the  perceptible,  but  slight  peculiarities  which 
are  the  results  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
western  pioneer  life,  and  the  influx  of  eastern  and  foreign  im- 
migration. 
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[A.D.  1795-1810.]  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
constituted  from  all  Bations,  characters,  languages,  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Not  a  nation  of  Europe,  not  a  class  in  all  those 
nations,  except  royalty,  which  has  not  its  fall  representation 
here  ;  not  a  state  in  the  Union  which  has  dot  sent  out  its  col- 
onies to  people  more  western  regions ;  not  a  sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  who  have  not  their  churches  and  their  min- 
isters here.  The  subjects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here, 
and  unite  to  form  one  people,  unique  i^  feeling,  character,  and 
genius.  The  Puritan  of  the  North,  the  planter  of  the  South,  the 
German  and  the  Iberian,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa  and  the  northern  Swede,  all  are  here, 
each  bringing  with  him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attach: 
ments,  and  predilections,  and  side  by  side  they  have  set  down 
together,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feelings,  manners,  and  usages.  Mutual  prejudices  have  been 
effaced  by  contact  and  intimate  connection,  and  the  people, 
thus  released  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  bhrth  and  educa- 
tion, become  more  liberal,  enlarged  iii  feeling,  more  afiection- 
ate  and  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  moye  unprejudiced  than  a  peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  unique  in  birth,  education,  and  nation- 
al character. 

The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  habits  of  the  western  people, 
Uving  in  a  new  and  wilderness  country,  amid  that  abundance 
which  God  and  Nature  provide,  and  requiring  only  their  own 
industry  and  exertion,  give  to  them  that  fearless  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  constitutes  a  characteristic  trait 
in  the  American  pioneers.  Accustomed  to  the  fascinating,  but 
faithless  intercourse  of  refined  society  and  of  great  cities,  men 
acquire  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  are  subject  to  those 
restraints  which  give  them  a  different  mental  development  from 
the  fearless,  unrestrained  freedom  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  native  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  can- 
dor, truth,  sincerity,  independence,  and  equality  predominate 
over  the  more  degenerate  traits  of  character  inculcated  in  old 
and  densely-populated  countries.  Inhabiting  a  country  of  im- 
mense extent,  with  boundless  prairies  and  forests,  and  traversed 
by  the  most  magnificent  rivers  of  the  globe,  their  ideas  travel, 
and  distance  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  Free  to  rJbm  ait 
will  through  the  whole  extent,  with  facilities  unheard  of  in  the 
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Old  World,  with  them  the  field  of  ordinary  travel  is  one  which, 
in  Europe,  would  embrace  many  nations  and  languages.  Ac- 
customed to  the  independent  control  of  property  and  their  own 
actions,  the  western  people  become  habitually  more  ardent, 
more  energetic,  and  more  enterprising  than  the  serfs  and  min- 
ions of  arbitrary  power.  The  constant  toils  and  active  life, 
prompted  by  interest  and  a  hope  of  personal  gain,  in  a  salubri- 
ous and  fertile  country,  give  energy  of  action  and  a  patient  en- 
durance unknown  to  human  nature  chained  in  its  efforts  and 
limited  in  its  aspirations.* 

13.  The  Beligious  Character. — The  experiment  is  being  made 
in  this  vast  region  of  future  empires  upon  a  broad  scale,  which 
will  test  the  question  whether  religion,  as  a  national  trait,  can 
be  maintained  without  legislative  aid,  or  a  union  with  the  civil 
power.  Men  are  here  left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  views 
and  tenets  as  they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alike 
in  his  religious  opinions.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  priests, 
being  presumed  as  devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general 
benevolence,  are  precluded  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  legislative  authority,  and 
their  compensation  depends  upon  the  voluntary  aid  of  those 
among  whom  they  labor  in  charity  and  love.  In  a  wide  coun- 
try, with  large  districts  as  yet  sparsely  populated,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  stationary  ministers;  yet  there  are  thousands, 
embracing  all  denominations,  who  traverse  the  whole  country, 
forming  an  itinerant  corps,  who  visit  in  rotation,  within  their 
respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,  and  village.  Un- 
sustained  by  the  rigid  precepts  of  law  in  any  privileges,  perqui- 
sites, fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  clergy  find  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal 
for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  am- 
bition, the  innate  sense  of  emulation,  and  laudable  pride,  a  desire 
of  distinction  among  their  cotemporaries  and  brethren,  prompt 
them  to  seek  popularity,  and  to  study  all  the  arts  and  means  of 
winni^  the  popular  favor.  Traveling  from  month  to  month 
through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time  for  deep  thought 
as  they  amble  slowly  along  the  lonesome  horse-path  or  unfre- 
quented road,  they  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic 
turn  oT  thought  and  expression,  which  is  often  favorable  to  el- 

*  Flinfi  Geography,  p.  140-145. 
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oquence.  Hence  this  preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  its 
first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and  mold  them|to  their 
own :  hence,  too,  excitements,  or,  in  religious  parlance,  "  awak- 
enmgs,"  or  "  revivals,"  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Liv- 
mg  remote  from  each  other,  and  spending  much  of  their  time 
in  domestic  solitude  in  vast  forests  or  wide-spreading  prairies, 
the  **  appointment"  for  preaching  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  gala 
day  or  a  pleasmg  change,  which  brings  together  the  auditors 
from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  congratu- 
lations. 

Religious  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a  town  or  settle- 
ment, or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously. 
People  in  every  direction  are  fired  vnth  a  desire  to  be  present 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble 
as  to  an  imposing  spectacle ;  they  pour  in  from  their  woods 
and  remote  seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage,  and  to  hear 
the  new  preacher,  whose  eloquence  and  fame  have  preceded 
him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  efiect ;  it  is  a  theme  of  earn* 
est  discussion,  with  apt  illustrations,  forcible  arguments,  and 
undaunted  zeal.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
enthusiastic  than  in  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boister- 
ous, but  native  eloquence  rises  among  these  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched  to  the  highest 
tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with  that  awful  theme  to 
which  each  string  of  the  human  heyrt  responds,  and  while  the 
woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  ecstasy  of  feeling, 
or,  falling  convulsed  by  spasms,  attest  the  power  of  western 
pul[Ht  eloquence. 

In  no  instance  are  these  effects  more  striking  than  at  a  reg- 
ular •*  camp  meeting."  No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  observed 
for  himself  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what  produces  efiect  among  the  western  people, 
and  how  well  they  have  practiced  upon  it  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be  in  one  of  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  beautiful,  fertile,  and 
finely  watered  valleys  of  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  grand  and 
towering  mountains.  The  notice  has  been  circulated  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  long-ex- 
peoted  occasion.    The  country,  perhaps,  for  fifty  miles  around, 
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is  excited  with  the  cheerful  aDticipation  of  the  approachmg  fes- 
tival of  religious  feeling  and  social  friendship.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  pebple  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  multitudes,  with  provision-wagons,  tents, 
matresses,  household  implements,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  direction  toward  the  central  point  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  beautiful,  lofty,  umbrageous  trees, 
natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest  ver- 
dure, and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain; 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and 
beast.  The  encampment  spreads  through  the  forest  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic ;  the  line  of  tents  and  booths  is  pitched  in  a  semicircle, 
or  in  a  four-sided  parallelogram,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  acres 
or  more,  for  the  arrangement  of  seats  and  aisles  around  the 
rude  pulpit  and  altar  for  the  thronging  multitude,  all  eager  to 
hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when 
the  vast  sylvan  bower  of  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents 
which  encircles  the  public  area,  besides  the  frequent  altars  dis- 
tributed over  the  same,  which  send  forth  a  glare  of  light  from 
their  fagot  fires  upon  the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic 
forest  with  an  imposing  efiect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  fit 
converse  with  its  creator,  God. 

**  The  scenery  of  the  ijost  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
only  a  painting  for  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  added 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  .to  tent, 
and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of 
the  approaching  solemnities.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  finish 
the  evening  repast,  when  the  moon  (for  they  take  thought  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon)  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  in  the  west,  and  the  service  be- 
gins. The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man  in  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity 
ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and,  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which 
the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words,  to  be  sung 
with  an  air  in  which  every  voice  can  join.    We  should  esteem 
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meanly  the  heart  that  would  not  thrill  as  the  song  is  heard, 
•like  the  sound  of  many  waters,'  echoing  among  the  hills  an4 
mountams."  The  service  proceeds.  "  The  hoary  orator  talks 
of  God;  of  eternity,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im- 
pressive beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  •  experiences,'  his  toils  and 
his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  welcomes,  and  how  many 
he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace,  and  triumph  gathered  to  their 
fathers ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  regret  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the 
silence  of  death,  the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  of  his  cru- 
cified Redeemer."* 

"  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in 
tears,  or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause 
for  admiration  that  many  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  a  higher  intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility  than  the 
crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  turn,  while  others,  •  who  came  to  mock,  re- 
main to  pray.' " 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers  7 
•*  A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  display :  others  are  there  who  have  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  lakes  of 
Canada  on  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  who  are  ready  to  utter  "the  words,  the  feelings,  and 
experience  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  traveling  minis- 
try of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  age,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will 
soon  travel  and.  preach  no  more  on  earth."! 

But  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too,  are  there  ;  for  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful.  They  are  there,  either  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  or  lest  even  their  absence  might  prejudice 
their  good  name.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  electioneer 
and  to  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple 
curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  The  young  and 
beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not 
to  scrutinize  severely.  Children  are  there,  and  their  young 
eyes  glisten  with  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  mid- 
dle-aged fathers  and  mothers  are  there,  with  the  sober  view  of 

*  FUnf  a  Orography,  p.  145, 146.  t  Idem. 
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peopi^  whose  plans  of  life  are  fixed,  and  who  wait  calniiy  to  hear. 
Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts, 
it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Stfch  is  the  congrega- 
tioB,  consisting  of  thousands.* 

CAMP  MEETINGS  IN   THE  WEST. 

It  was  about  the  year  1800  that  camp  meetings  were  intro- 
duced in  the  western  country,  and  for  several  ye^rs  afterward 
they  became  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
several  denominations  of  Christians,  but  with  none  more  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it at  these  meetings  were  often  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Conversions  were  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  effectual,  producing  in  most  cases  a  thorough  change 
in  the  disposition,  feelings,  ^d  conduct  of  the  individuals,  which 
contmued  through  subsequent  Kfe.  At  some  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  continued  firom  five  to  ten  days,  no  less  thap  forty 
or  fifty  persons  professed  conversion  by  a  powerful  and  extra- 
ordinary change.  During  the  revivals,  which  often  extended 
over  wide  sections  of  country,  several  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, were  operated  upon  in  like  manner. 

The  Jlrst  important  camp  meeting  on  record  was  held  at 
"Cane  Ridge,"  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1799.  The 
revivals  and  protracted  meetings  which  had  preceded  it  caus- 
ed it  to  be  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  encamp- 
ed in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  religious  exercises  were 
continued  day  and  night  This  novel  mode  of  worshiping 
Grod  excited  great  attention,  and  people  flocked  ^o  it  ftt>m  a 
distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  ;  many  came  firom  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  At 
night  the  grove  was  illuminated  with  lighted  candles,  lamps, 
and  torches.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  serenity  of  Uie 
heavens,  the  vast  concourse  of  attentive  worshipers  wrapped 
in  the  deep  solemnity  which  covered  every  countenance,  the 
pointed  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  preachers,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  vast  concourse,  exhorted  the  people  to  re- 
pentance, prayer,  and  faith,  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law 
upon  the  impenitent,  produced  the  most  awfully-solemn  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  all  present.  A  general  scene  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  mingled  with  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  gladness, 

*  riinf  ■  Geography,  p.  147. 
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spread  over  the  encampment,  «tich-  as  had  never  been  se4i  be- 
fore. During  this  meeting  one  hundred  persons  professed  a 
thorough  conversion,  and  thousands  v^ere  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  about  three  thousand  persons  fell  under  the 
power  which  overshadowed  the  encampment.  Among  them 
were  sevet^l  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  before  possessed, 
by  their  own  confessions,  only  a  speculative  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  its  influences. 

Such  was  the  vast  concourse  at  this  meeting,  that  it  was  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  no  one  man's  voice 
could  reach  half  the  audience,  the  people  assembled  into  several 
large  congregations,  in  different  portions  of  the  encampment, 
and  were  addressed  by  as  many  speakers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  whole  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praise  of  God 
and  the  cries  of  the  penitent  At  night  the  scene  became  pe- 
culiarly awful  and  solemn.  The  long  ranges  of^j^nts,  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  forest  from  the  midst  of  the  encampment,  the 
moving  masses  of  anxious  and  admiring  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  some  preaching,  some  praying  for  mercy,  others,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy,  praising  God  for  his  pardoning  love,  produced, 
a  scene  of  indescribable  awe  andirfftcwolty.* 

The  majority  were  wrought  upo^Ay  a  silent,  inward  awak- 
ening, to  a  solemn  concern  for  salvation,  which  brou^tHiem 
from  "a  state  of  n^ure  to  a  state  of  grace."  In  some,  howev- 
er, the  inward  conceni  and  mental  agony  occasioned  the  ttiost 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  whole  physical  system.    - 

The  next  important  camp  meeting  was  on  Desha's  Creek, 
near  Cumberland  River.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  the  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  same  scenes  were  again  witnessed  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able manner.  Hundreds  wefe  struck  down  insensible  and  pow- 
erless, as  by  lightning,  under  the  solemn  exercises ;  others  fell 
"like  com  before  a  storm  of  wind,"  in  the  most  intense  mental 
agony.  From  this  state,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
would  rise,  **  with  divine  joy  bea'tning  in  their  countenances," 
praising  Grod  in  strains  of  ecstasy  and  earnest  exhortation, 
which  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  most  obdurate  sinner. 
Speaking  the  pure  and  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
burning  with  rapture,  their  words  were  **  sharper  than  a  two- 

*  BangB's  HUtory  of  Metiiodiim,  toI.  iL,  p.  109. 
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edged  flword**  in  pieareing  the  heart  and  extorting  the  cry, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  In  many  of  these  impassioned 
and  burning  exhortations,  the  young  and  modest  females,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  sex,  were  endued  with  a  fluency  and  a  pow- 
er of  eloquence  which  "  confounded  the  wifidom  of  the  learned'* 
and  subdued  the  most  stubborn  hearts. 

Curiosity  was  excited  far  and  near,  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  abounded  with  descriptions  of  the  operations  exhibit- 
ed in  this  work,  both  defending  and  condemning  the  reality  of 
the  astonishing  influences  there  operating.  Yet  all  tended  to 
excite  public  curiosity  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomena  said  to  have  been  exhibited.* 

Not  only  the  openly  profane,  the  carnal-minded,  the  irrelig- 
ious, but  the  formal  professor,  beheld  these  strange  exercises 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  The  natural 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  religious  bigotry  created  a  formi- 
dable array  of  opposition,  which  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
modes.  Some  would  scoff,  others  would  philosophize ;  some 
would  dogmatize  in  terms  of  religious  intolerance  while  they 
beheld  those  manifestations  which,  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
were  believed  to  be  the  true  power  and  grace  of  God. 

Yet  all  arguments  on  these  points  were  answered  by  a  fact 
which  none  could  deny :  that  those,  in  many  instances,  who 
had  been  inost  violent  in  their  opposition,  ^d  most  vociferous 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  "  wild-fire"  and  hjTX)crisy  of 
the  converts,  had  subsequently  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  its  power ;  in  such  it  had  melted  their 
hearts  within  them,,  and  caused  them  to  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  to  worship  God,  "  declaring  that  of  a  truth  God  is 
here."  Blasphemers,  scoffers,  persecutors,  and  bigoted  dog- 
matizers  were  struck  dumb ;  and  "  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was 
made  to  sing,"  and  the  enemies  of  the  work  became  living  wit- 
nesses of  its  power  and  divine  influence. 

[A.D.  1801.]  At  Cabin  Creek,  Kentucky,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
camp  meeting,  and  but  few  escaped  its  influence  and  its  mys- 
terious power.  On  the  third  night  multitudes  fell,  and  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  external  objects  for  hours  together ;  and,  to 
prevent  their  being  trodden  under  foot  by  the  crowd,  they 

*  Bangt'8  Hiftocy  of  Methodifm,  toL  ii,  p.  110. 
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were  carried  and  collected  into  one  of  the  squares  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  the*  charge  of  their  friends,  until  they  should  pass 
through  the  strange  phenomena  of  their  conversioh.* 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  scenes  can  recall  the  pic- 
ture faintly  in  their  minds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  impart  the 
conception  to  those  who  have  never  been  present  to  witness 
for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  revive  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  solemn  melody  reverberating  through 
the  sounding  forest  and  echoed  from  \he  surrounding  hills,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  swelling  anthems  of  thousands,  rolling  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  wave  after  wave,  and  in  gweet,  melo- 
dious harmony,  rising  up  to  heaven. 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples :  ere  man  leam'd 
To  hew  the  shaft  or  lay  the  archUrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them ;  ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  soond  of  anthems,  in  the  shady  grove, 
Amid  the  tpw'ring  oaju,  he  raised  his  yoioe, 
And  offer'd  to  tiie  Mightiest  solemn  praise 
And  supplication." 

The  ministers  who  led  the  way  in  these  exciting  revivals 
were  William  and  John  M*Ghee,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gready, 
Hoge,  arid  Rankin,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
M'Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  and  Benjamin  Lakin,  of 
the  Methodist  Church.t 

*  The  fedings  and  mental  exercises  on  these  occasions  are  contagions,  and  often 
spread  like  an  epidemic  throagh  the  congregation.  I  have  myself  witnessed  them  with 
mingled  sensations  of  admiration  and  surprise ;  but  it  is  no  feigned  condition,  for  many 
are  invohmtarily  smitten  down. 

The  most  common  affection  is  an  ecstasy,  or  mental  reveiy,  attended  with  a  sadden 
deprivation  of  moscolar  power  and  conscionsness  of  external  relations  ajSd  objects,  sim- 
ilar to  a  protracted  catalepsy.  Yet  the  mind  appears  wholly  abstracted  and  absorbed 
in  dehgfatfol  contemplations,  which  often  light  up  the  coontenance  with  a  heavenly  ra- 
diance scarcely  less  than  angelic.  This  condition  pontinnes  for  several  hoars,  and  often 
lor  one  or  two  days^  daring  which  time  aH  the  animal  and  voluntary  functions  appear 
to  be  entirely  suspended. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  alarming  affections  which  sometimes  occurs  in  times  of 
great  excitements  and  revivals,  is  a  spasmodic  affection  attended  with  the  most  violent 
and  alarming  convulsions.  These  affections  are  common  to  bodi  sexes,  but  most  fre- 
quent in  vigDCDus,  athletic  men.  The  contortions  of  body,  and  the  violent,  rapid,  and 
irregular  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  spine,  and  neck,  are  such  as  appa- 
rently to  threaten  instant  and  universal  dislocation  of  the  joints.  The  muscular  contrao* 
tiooM  are  supernatural  and  violent,  requiring  the  strength  of  several  men  to  conbt)l 
diem  and  to  prevent  serious  bodily  iigury.  The  flexions  and  vibratory  motion  in  the 
neck  and  spine  have  been  seen  so  strong  and  violent  as  to  cause  the  disheveled  hair  of 
ladies  to  lash  and  crack  like  a  whip,  perfectly  audible  tit  the  distance  of  twen^  feet. 

Whether  these  things  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  Mesmerism^  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  disturbance  in  the  eqoal  and  nat- 
ural distribution  of  the  nervous  inflaence  and  power. 

t  See  Bangs's  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110-112.  . 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INDIAN  WARFARE,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS    UPON  THE  FRONTIER  PEOPLE. 
EMINENT    PIONEERS    OF   KENTUCKY. A.D.  1775  TO  1794. 

ArgumenL — ^Man  in  hiB  natural  Condition  the  Creature  of  Circunatances,  in  Habits, 
Feeling,  and  Character.—- The  boftile  Atdtnde  and  Jeaknay  of  the  Bix  Nations. — 
Their  Neutrality  secored  by  "  Treaty  of  German  Flats,"  in  1776.— Indians  paid  to 
violate  trtaify  Stipulations  by  the  Ktish  Commissioners  at  Oswego  in  1777»  and  take 
up  Arms  against  the  frontier  Pebpl^-^The  frontier  People  become  daring  and  Tin- 
dictive. — ^Influence  of  Indian  Warfere  npon  Manners  and  Usages  of  the  Whites.^" 
Compelled  to  adopt  ^  Indian  EeYenge. — ^Volonteer  Defense  of  the  West — ^Person* 
al  Characteristics  of  frontier  Sddiera.  —  Athletie  Form  and  Strength. — Patience  of 
Toil  and  Privation. — ^Eecoperative  Powers  of  the  System. — State  of  Feeling  on  the 
FroBtiers.— Extenninating  PoUoy  of  Indians.— Craelty  of  British  Tories. — Spirit  of 
Eerenge  in  the  People.— Their  domestic  Enjoyments.— Indian  scalping  Parties  oo 
the  Frontier.— Their  cantioos  and  destrmotive  Movements.— Aenegade  white  M^ 
associated  with  Indians. 

Indian  Implements  of  fTor.— The  Rifles— The  Scalping^uife.— Tomahawk — Battle- 
ax.— War^ab.—DedarationofWar^ — TWte^e.— Banning  the  Gantiet.— T(»rtare  at 
the  Stake  by  Fire. 

Eminent  Pioneen  of  KeiUueky, — 1.  Daniel  Boone. — ^His  Nativity  and  early  Habits.— 
Personal  Traits  of  Character. — His  first  Acquaintance  with  Kentocky  in  1769  and 
1771. — At  Watauga  in  1775. — Ox>ens  a  Road  from  Holston  to  Kentocky  Biver. — 
Captain  at  Boonesboroogh  nntil  1778. — Captored  by  Indians  at  Bine  Licks. — ^His 
Captivity  and  Escape^ — An  active  Defender  of  Kentocky  ontU  1783. — ^Abandons 
Kentocky  in  1800.— Setties  in  Missoari— His  Remains  and  those  of  his  Wife  re- 
moved to  Kentocky  in  1845. — ^9.  Simon  Kenton. — ^His  Character  as  a  feariess  Pio- 
neer.—Nativity  and  Early  Habits.— Yootiifbl  Indiscretion  and  sobsequent  Hardships. 
— A  Honter  in  Kentocky. — A  Honter  in  Western  Virginia. — Attached  to  Donmore's 
Army. — Becomes  "  a  Hunter  of  Kentocky." — ^His  personal  Appearance  at  the  Age 
of  twenty-one  Years. — His  benevolent  Disposition. — ^Attached  to  Kentocky  Statioof. 
— ^Accompanies  Colonel  Clark  to  Kaskaskia. — ^Retoms  to  Harrod's  Station. — ^Visits 
the  Paint  Creek  Towns. — Captured  by  Indians.— Wild  Horse  Torture.— Divers  Tor- 

rand  Punishments  suffered  during  his  Captivity. — Sold  in  Detroit — Escapes  to 
uoky. — Serves  under  Colonel  Clark  in  1780  and  1782. — An  active  partisan  War- 
rior until  1792. — Encounters  Tecumuh. — Serves  in  Wayne's  Army.— Abandons  Ken- 
tucky in  1802. — Removes  to  Ohio. — Serves  under  Colonel  Shelby  in  1813. — Died  in 
1836.— 3.  Robert  Patterson.— Nativity,  eariy  Life,  and  Habits.— Serves  in  Dunmore's 
Army.— A  prominent  Pioneer  of  Kentucky  in  1778.— Erects  a  Station  on  the  Site  of 
Lexington  in  1779.- Active  Defender  of  Kentucky  during  the  Indian  War. — 4.  Ma- 
jor George  Rogers  Clark. — ^His  early  frontier  Services. — His  Character  and  Militaiy 
Genius.— Superintends  the  Defense  of  Kentucky  from  1776  to  1782.— Reduction  of 
British  Posts  in  1778,  1779. 

[A.D.  1775.]  Man  is  the  creature  of  the  moral  and  physical 
circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  As  these  vary, 
or  as  any  peculiar  circumstances  predominate,  so  will  be  the 
physical  development,  and  the  moral  and  sbcial  character. 
Labor,  toil,  and  constant  exposure  to  hardships  and  dangers, 
give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and  develop  the*full 
stature  of  the  body.    Men  accustomed  firom  youth  to  brave 
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eYery  d&nger  from  man  and  beast,  exposed  to  the  constant  in- 
roads and  assaults  of  the  savages,  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  and  places,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  and  death, 
and  often  driven  by  necessity  and  imminent  danger  to  engage 
in  iearfiil  encounters  with  the  wily  Indian  in  defense  of  their 
families  or  friends,  of  necessity  became  bold,  fearless,  and  im- 
placable, eager  only  fqr  vengeance  or  victory,  whether  gained 
by  open  war  or  stratagem. 

Contending  with  civilized  foes,  mu  becomes  imbued  with  all 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  enhgntened  warfare,  as  practiced 
by  civilized  nations ;  but  contending  with  the  naked  savage  in 
his  native  forests  and  mountain  defiles,  he  necessarily  becomes 
assimilated  in  feelings,  habits,  and  customs,  and  is  compelled  to 
meet  all  the  savage  wiles  and  artifices  with  similar  caution  and 
circumspection ;  he  is  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  their  policy 
of  extermination  toward  their  enemies. 

As  a  beautiful  writer  has  observed, ''  The  success  of  the  ear- 
ly adventurers  to  the  West  is  almost  a  miracle  in  colonization. 
Nation  has  heretofore  precipitated  itself  upon  nation,  conquered 
the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  seized  upon  their  possessions ; 
but  in  this  case  isolated  emigrants,  without  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary or  civil  organization,  relying  upon  their  own  bravery  and 
skill,  and  with  such  assistance  from  men  equally  daring  as  ac- 
cident might  furnish,  seized  and  held  an  extensive  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  powerfiil  states.  The  waste  of  life  by 
incessant  war  was  more  than  supplied  by  a  constant  stream  of 
new-comers,  until  the  aboriginal  race,  weakened  and  discour- 
aged by  cont^iding  with  enemies  whom  no  disaster  or  defeat 
appeared  to  diminish  or  dishearten,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  at- 
tempted by  peace  to  save  themselves  from  extermination."* 

The  Indians,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  whites,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Ohio  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
white  settlements.  The  hostilities  which  had  terminated  with 
the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  had  served  only  to  renew  the 
feelings  of  mutual  enmity  between  the  white  man  and  the  sav- 
age. These  feelings  of  mutual  enmity  and  jealousy  were  but 
imperfectly  satisfied  on  either  side  by  that  treaty,  for  the  royal 
governor  had  an  eye  to  future  events  which  were  likely  to 
transpire  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.    Thus, 

*  Kendall's  Life  of  JackfOD,  p.  80. 
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in  1776,  there  existed  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  sav- 
ages a  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  which 
was  only  restrained  for  a  time  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Many  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  and  on  many  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kenhawa  and  Kentucky  JRivers.  The  Indians 
looked  upon  all  these  advances  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  and  when  they  found,  year  af- 
ter year,  that  these  settlements  continued  to  increase,  and  that 
with  every  increase  came  additional  claims  for  lands  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  jealousy  of  the  savage  ripened  into  settled  re- 
venge, and  a  fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  white  man's  adr 
vance. 

The  wars  which  had  raged  from  1755  to  1764  had  roused  up 
the  whole  northwestern  tribes  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  country  from  the  white  man's  grasp.  After  a  delusive 
calm  of  ten  years,  the  advances  under  Lord  Dunmore's  admin- 
istration had  roused  the  Indians  again  to  a  general  war,  and 
their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  only  quieted  by  another  de- 
lusive peace,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernor in  view  of  ulterior  arrangements,  in  case  the  colonial  dis- 
turbances should  result  in  open  war. 

{A.D.  1776.]  Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  feeling  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  Indians  were  content 
to  remain  quiet  and  see  the  mother  country  destroy  her  own 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  annoying  to  their  peace  and  security. 
Yet  the  active  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  war  under 
Lord  Dunmore  was  such  as  to  leave.no  good  will  for  them  in 
the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  they  could  scarcely  desire  the 
colonists  to  be  triumphant.  The  colonists,  however,  in  con- 
tending with  the  mother  country,  desired  no  contest  with  the 
Indian ;  yet,  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  In- 
dian resentment  by  their  former  efforts  in  favgr  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  occupancy  of  the  West,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
by  Congress  to  conciliate  the  Six  Nations,  and  secure  their 
neutrality  by  formal  treaty. 

To  this  end,  provision  bcid  been  made  for  a  treaty  early  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  and  General  Schuyler,  duly  authorized  and 
provided,  repaired  to  the  "  German  Plats,"  where,  early  in 
June,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations 
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were  assembled  in  council.  After  due  negotiation,  a  treaty 
was  formed  and  signed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1776,  in  which  the 
Indians  stipulated  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war 
which  had  been  commenced  by  England.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion etisting  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  British  rapa- 
city, intolerance,  and  barbarism  could  not  tolerate  such  a  state 
of  neutrality. 

[A.IJ).  1777.]  •'About  one  year  afterward,  a  messenger 
from  the  British  commissioners  arrived  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
requesting  all  the  Indians  to  attend  a  grand  council  to  be  held 
soon  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  council  convened,  and 
the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs  that  the  object 
in  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage  their  as- 
sistance in  subdumg  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king,  their  master,  and  were 
about  to  rob  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions.  The  com- 
missioriers  added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians 
for  all  their  services.* 

•*  The  chiefs  then  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
people  of  the  States  the  year  before ;  informing  them,  also,  that 
they  should  not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  The  commissioners  continued  their  entreaties  without 
success  until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  appetites. 
They  told  the  Indians  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  few  in 
number,  and  easily  subdued ;  and  that,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  king,  they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment 
which  white  men  and  Indians  could  potsibly  inflict  upon  them. 
They  added,  that  the  king  was  rich  and  powerful,  both  in  sub- 
jects and  money ;  that  his  rum  was  as  plenty  as  the  water  in 
Lake  Ontario;  that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on 
the  lake  shore  ;  that  if  the  Indians  would  assist  in  the  war  im- 
til  the  close,  as  the  friends  of  the  king,  they  should  never  want 
for  money  or  goods."  **  Upon  such  persuasion,  the  chiefs  at 
length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  commissioners,  in 
which,  for  certain  considerations  stipulated,  they  agreed  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  his  majesty's 
service  until  they  were  subdued." 

*  See  iTarrative  of  the  Wbite  Woman,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Baokingham,  the  Bngliah 
trareler,  aa  noqaettiQiiable  luatoriQal  tnith.— TraTeli  in  America,  roL  ii.,  p.  179-183. 

Vol.  II.— C 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  commissioners  made 
a  present  to  each  Indian,  consisting  of  one  suit  of  clothes,  a 
brass  kettle,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk,  a  seal  ping-knife,  a  quantity 
of  powder  and  lead,  and  one  piece  of  gold,  promising  likewise 
a  bounty  on  every  scalp  which  should  be  brought  in.  Such  is 
the  price  of  blood  and  rapine  with  Great  Britain. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  warriors, "  full  of  fire  and  war,  and  anx- 
ious to  encounter  their  enemies,"  sallied  forth  against  the  un- 
suspecting settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  m  characters 
of  blood  upon  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  massacres  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.* 
Thus  began  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution,  prompted,  sus- 
tained, and  encouraged  by  Bntish  'gold  and  British  rum. 

At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  his 
majesty's  agent  for  southern  Indian  aflfairs,  commanding  him 
to  stir  up  the  Cherokees  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Carolinas,  occupying  the  territory  drained  by 
the  sources  of  the  Holston,  Broad,  Tugeloo,  and  French  Broad. 

The  fiame  of  Indian  war  was  lighted  up  simultaneously  west 
of  the  mountains  and  against  all  the  settlements  upon  the  Wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio.  These  feeble  settlements,  remote  from  the 
dense  population  and  from  succor,  without  defense  or  support, 
were  thrown,  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  States,  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  the  support  of  their  families  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  lives  from  sav- 
age massacre  and  rapine.  Unprovided  with  the  means  of  reg- 
ular warfare,  they  wer«  compelled  to  associate  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense  with  the  limited  means  at  command.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages  in  every  quarter,  whose  secret  ap- 
proaches and  whose  vengeance  none  could  foresee  or  know, 
they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own  courage  and 
energy  of  character  in  order  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
the  exterminating  warfare  of  these  allies  of  the  British  king. 
The  mode  of  Indian  warfare  itself  suggested  their  only  course. 
To  protect  themselves  from  midnight  slaughter,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  secure  themselves  in  forts  and  stations,  where  the 
women  and  children  could  enjoy  comparative  security,  while 
the  men,  armed  always  in  the  Indian  manner,  went  out  to  meet 

*  See  Bnckixighax^'s  Travela  in  the  United  Statef,  vdL  il,  p.  170-183. 
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the  enemy  in  their  secret  approach  and  in  their  hiding-places, 
whether  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  dense  forests. 
Thus  detached  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  seven, 
were  kept  on  constant  duty  as  "  rangers/'  or  "  spies,"  in  trav- 
ersing the  forests  in  every  direction,  to  prevent  surprise  at  the 
stations  and  forts.  None  but  the  strong,  the  active,  and  the 
courageous  dared  engage  in  these  excursions ;  the  remainder 
cocupied  the  st&tions  and  forts  as  permanent  garrisons,  and  as 
guards  to  protect  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  or  in  the  avocations  of  doniestic  employments. 

Every  residence,  however  humble,  became  thus  a  fortified 
station ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  able  to  raise  a  gun,  or 
ax,  or  club,  in  pase  of  assault,  became  a  combatant  in  defensd 
of  their  castle,  and  every  a6le-bodied  man  or  youth  was  a  sol- 
dier of  necessity.  During  hostilities,  every  day  was  spent  in 
anxious  appjfehension,  and  each  night  was  a  time  of  suspense 
and  watching,  uncertain  who  might  survive  the  night.  Life, 
in  such  a  condition,  yras  a  forced  state  of  existence  against  the 
dangers  of  the  tomahawk  and  riHe,  for  no  retreat  was  safe,  no 
shelter  secure,  and  no  caution  efiectual  against  the  insidious 
advances  and  jnidnight  sallies  of  the  ever-watchful  savage. 
The  private  paths,  the  springs,  the  fields,  and  the.  hunting- 
grounds  were  all  waylaid  by  parties  of  Indians,  who  remained 
quietly  in  their  hiding-places  for  days  to  secure  the  devoted 
victim  who  might  incautiously  frequent  those  places.  To  cut 
ofi*  supplies,  the  gardens  and  the  fields  were  laid  waste  at  night, 
the  stock  were  killed  m  the  woods,  and  the  game  was  destroy- 
ed around  them  by  lurking  savages.  The  bear  and  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  most  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  were  less  an  object 
of  dread  than  the  Indian,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  and  bent 
on  extermination* 

Every  recent  massacre  of  helpless  innocence  and  female 
weakness ;  every  ruined  family ;  every  depredation  and  con- 
flagrated dwelling;  every  daring  incursion  and  new  alarm,, 
served  but  to  increase  the  white  man's  terror  of  the  horrid 
warfare,  and  to  stimulate  his  vengeance  to  deeds  of  blood 
against  the  omnipresent  foe.  To  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
fortified  stations  was  to  starve  and  make  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies,  or  to  invite  an  attack  from  united  num- 
bers, which  would  overwhelm  all  in  one  promiscuous  carnage ; 
hence  the  active,  the  strong,  and  the  daring  scoured  the  woods 
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for  miles  in  every  direction,  to  discover  any  approaches  that 
might  be  made>  and,  in  case  of  large  numbers  discovered,  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  prevent  surprise  to  the  i'espective  stations. 

Were  offensive  operations  in  force  required,  where  no  reg- 
ular goveftnment  existed,  and  where  no  military  organization 
had  been  formed,  each  man  volunteered  his  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  devised  ways  and  means  for  the  general  defense ; 
each  man  became  a  private  soldier,  supplied  and  equipped  him- 
self, and  entered  the  expedition  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bold  and  experienced  were,  by  general  consent,  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  all  submitted  to  a  cheerful  obedience.  If  the  object 
was  the  destruction  of  a  remote  Indian  town,  probably  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  known  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
hostile  bands  which  had  repeatedly  laid  wadte  the  settlements 
with  conflagration  and  blood,  all  were  eager  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  relatives,  all  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  destruction  of  the  devoted  town.  Were 
the  numbers  required  less  than  the  voluntary  levy,  the  leader 
selected  the  chosen  men  and  the  skillful  warriors,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  defend  the  stations.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  pio- 
neers were  compelled  to  seek  danger  at  a  remote  distance  in 
order  to  secure  safety  for  those  at  home.  Every  man  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  daily  practice.  The  frontiers 
were  strictly  military  cantons  for  nearly  forty  years ;  every 
man  from  boyhood  was  a  soldier,  and  civil  government  was  a 
mere  interlude  between  the  great  acts. 

Courage,  stimulated  by  the  constant  demands  for  active  en- 
terprise, unfolded  to  each  man  a  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
capacity.  Mutual  dependence,  sincere  friendship,  and  strict 
confidence  in  times  of  danger,  cemented  them  into  a  band  of 
brothers.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed served  admirably  to  develop  all  those  manly  traits  and  no- 
ble qualities  which,  united,  constitute  "nature's  noblemen," 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  dense  communities.  Early  and 
constant  exercise,  and  habitual  exposure  to  the  labors  of  fron- 
tier life,  in  constitutions  naturally  vigorous,  gave  a  noble  de- 
velopment to  their  forms  and  physical  stature. 

The  superiority  of  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  qf  the 
West  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  In  stature  of  body,  in  strength  and  activity,  in 
swiftness  in  the  chase,  in  patient  endurance  of  cold,  hunger 
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and  fatigue,  in  dexterity  with  the' tomahawk  and  rifle,  no  set 
of  men  probably  ever  excelled  them.  Not  only  were  their 
corporeal  developments  of  the  finest  proportions,  but  their  dar- 
hag  and  active  mode  of  life,  and  the  dangers  which  they  en- 
countered and  surmounted  from  youth  to  manhood,  stamped 
upon  the  countenance  an  open^  frank,  and  fearless  air  of  ex- 
pression, which  was  the  true  index  to  the  soul.  Such  were 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Joseph 
Bowman,  Robert  Patterson,  Benjamin  Logan,  James  Harrod, 
Ebenezer  Zane,  Jonathan  Zane,  Adam  Poe,  Captain  Whitley, 
Leonard  Helm,  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  many  others 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  darkest  hoiirs  of  savage 
danger. 

These  men,  as  were  hundreds  of  their  associates,  emigrants 
to  the  western  country,  were  persons  of  robust  forms,  of  great 
strength,  full  of  courage  and  fearless  adventure.  Such  only 
could  survive  and  withstand  the  hardships  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  western  wilds,  beset  by  savages  in  every  di- 
rection. Hence,  in  the  emigration  from  the  older  states,  the 
choice  spirits,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  iron 
hearts  only  were  attracted  to  the  western  frontier  during  these 
times  of  danger  and  privation.  A  detachment  of  these  men, 
marshaled  in  the  West,  appeared  like  giants  compared  to 
common  men,  or  like  the  towering  grenadiers  among  common 
troops,  and  when  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  savages  themselves. 

Not  only  did  they  excel  in  vigor  of  body  and  in  physical  de- 
velopment, but  the  firmness  of  muscle  was  peculiar,  and  all  the 
powers  of  life  within  were  endued  with  uncommon  vigor  and 
energy.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  tns 
medicatrix  naturee,  was  active  beyond  all  former  example 
amcmg  a  civilized  people.  The  restorative  power  of  the  vital 
energy  was  such,  that  wounds  of  a  serious  character,  lacera- 
ti<Mis,  incisions,  contusions,  and  even  gun-shot  wounds,  healed 
speedily  and  with  remarkable  facility.  Wounds  which,  in  a 
dense  population  or  in  a  highly-civilized  community,  would 
inevitably  have  been  attended  with  gangrene  and  sloughing, 
among  these  frontier  people  produced  only  a  temporary  incon- 
venience, and  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  inflammation 
barely  sufficient  to  produce  a  healthy  granulation ;  many  have 
recovered  after  having  been  tomahawked  and  scalped;  and 
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.Simon  Kenton  recovered  and  lived  to  old  age  after  thrice  en- 
during the  ordeal  of  **  running  the  gantlet^  in  its  worst  form. 

Few  persons  living  in  the  old  settlements,  remote  from  fron* 
tier  dangers  and  privations  during  Indian  hostilities,  can  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  such  as  Was  en- 
countered by  the  frontier  people  of  Western  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  no  painting  of  the  historian 
can  fully  describe  them,  and  his  most  glowing  descriptions  fall 
far  short  of  the  stem  reality. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  settler  was  one  of  fearful  danger ;  a 
continual  contest  with  a  foe  who  recognized  no  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  knew  no  mercy  to  his  enemy  but  that  of  ex- 
termination. In  civilized  warfare,  those  not  found  in  arms  may 
be  safe  from  the  death-blow  of  the  soldier ;  no  civilized  warrior 
dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  helpless  infancy,  old  age, 
or  female  weakness.  He  aims  his  blows  at  those  only  who  are 
arrayed  against  him  in  open  war.  But  the  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  children  are  equally  the  victims  of  his  vengeance ; 
because  if  males,  they  may  become  warriors,  and  mothers  if 
females.  The  unborn  infant  is  his  enemy  also ;  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  with  its  murdered  mother, 
but  it  must  be  torn  from  its  mother's  womb,  to  share  with  her 
the  horrors  of  savage  vengeance. 

[A;D.  1778.]  The  Indian  takes  no  prisoners;  if  he  deviate 
from  this  rule,  avarice,  not  mercy,  prompts  the  deed.  He 
spares  the  lives  of  such  as  fall  into  his  hands  because  his  Christ- 
ian alKes  of  Canada  will  pay  him  more  for  the  living  prisoner 
than  for  his  dead  scalp.  But  perhaps  the  victim  is  reserved 
only  for  torture,  to  grace  the  horrid  festival  and  furnish  the 
young  warriors  with  an  opportunity  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  dying  agonies  of  an  enemy  to  the  Indian  race,  and  to  gloat 
upon  the  pangs  which  the  slow  fire  inflicts  upon  the  white  man. 
The  prisoner  may  be  reserved,  though  rarely,  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  and  to  fill  the  place  of  a  fallen  warrior.  The  cruelty 
of  the  savage  otherwise  knows  no  bounds ;  his  revenge  toward 
his  enemies  is  insatiable. 

The  confines  between  the  white  man  and  the  savage  presents 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  aspect  The  white  man  in- 
sensibly, and  by  necessity,  adopts  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  savage  competitor  for  the  forests ;  and  each  is  alternate- 
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Ij  excited  with  a  spirit  of  the  most  vindictive  revenge,  a  thirst 
for  human  blood  which  can  be  satiated  only  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Man,  in  his  primitive  state,  is  by  nature  a  savage,  and  in  his 
wars  knows  no  object  except  the  extermination  of  bis  enemies 
in  one  form- or  another*  When  civilized  man  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  the  savage,  all  the  usages  and  maxims  of  civilization, 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war,  are  abandoned, 
and  civilized  man  becomes  in  all  these  respects  a  savage  in  his 
mode  of  warfare,  in  his  unrestrained  passions,  and  m  his  cruel 
excesses.  Too  often,  indeed,  under  the  contagion  of  example, 
we  find  that  civilized  man  degenerates  into  the  most  inhuman 
barbarian,  not  excelled  by  the  most  ruthless  savage.  Instances 
of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  "  British  Tories," 
who  fought  with  the  Indian  allies  against  the  defenseless  fron- 
tier settlements.* 

Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  American  pioneer,  smarting 
under  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  murdered  by  the  savages 
under  every  species  of  savage  torture,  burning  with  revenge 
for  repeated  incursions  and  murders  upon  the  settlements,  from 
which  they  had  escaped  with  impunity,  should  sometimes 
wreak  his  vengeance,  when  occasion  offered,  with  an  unsparing 

*  Inttftnces  of  this  kind  were  not  unoommon  during  the  Indian  wan  of  the  Sevola- 
tkn,  when  British  Tories  and  Indians  firaght  side  hy  side  against  the  Americans. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  inhumanity  of  a  "  British  Tory"  compared  to  that  of  the  savage 
himself^  we  cite  the  following  as  one  out  of  many  others.  **  It  occurred  in  the  attack 
of  the  British  Eangers,  under  Cokmel  Butler,  and  is  given  in  Sahnoo's  Narrative,  and 
eofroborated  hy  several-  other  authorities." 

**  *  A  party  of  Indians  in  the  British  employ  had  entered  a  house,  and  killed  And  scalp- 
ed a  mother  and  a  large  family  of  children.  This  was  at  a  spot  on  the  west  sideof  the 
Qenesee  Biver,  where  a  small  town  called  Leicester  now  stands.  The  Indians  had 
just  completed  their  work  of  death,  when  some  Royalists  belonging  to  their  party  came 
up  and  discovered  an  infant  still  alive  in  the  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior  noted  for  his 
boHwrity  approached  the  cradle  widi  his  uplifted  hatchet :  the  babe  looked  up  in  his 
fi^e  and  snsUed ;  the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity  of  the  savage ;  the 
hatchet  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to  take  the  infant  in 
his  arms,  when  a  RoyaUit,  cuning  the  Indian  fbr  his  humanity,  took  up  the  child  on 
the  point  of  his  bayonet^  and  as  he  held  it  up,  struggling  in  the  egonies  of  death,  he 
exclaimed, '  This,  too,  is  a  rebel' " — See  Buckingham's  Travels  in  America,  vol  ii,  p 
160 ;  quoted  fjtnn  Narrative  of  "  White  Woman." 

Another  inataaoe  of  extraordinary  barbarity  in  a  "pritish  ToTy,"  or  renegade  Penn- 
syivanian,  wa*  in  the  perion  of  Simon  Oirty,  who  retired  from  Tact  Pitt  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  thence  to  the  Sandusky  River,  identifying  bimfeelf  with  the  Indians  in  their 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  and  conducting  some  of  the  most  desolating  incunions  of  the 
MLvages  against  tlie  firootier  people ;  and  who  distinguished  himself  among  the  western 
tribes  fcr  his  enterprise  and  dari^  against  the  settlements,  and  fbr  the  zeal  with  wbkb 
he  inflicted  his  vengeance  upon  his  oonntijnadn  in  many  bk)ody  fieldk. 
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hand.  Humanity  is  the  same  in  all  ages  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Ohio  from 
1777  to  1782,  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  North wastern  Terri- 
tory as  late  as  1790  and  1794,  no  less  than  the  inhuman  bar- 
barities of  the  River  Raisin  in  1812,  were  sufficient  to  provoke 
human  nature  to  a  revenge  which  was  truly  insatiable.  Hence, 
in  their  successes  over  their  savage  foes,  the  backwoods  soldier 
has  repaid  them  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

[A.I).  1780.]  Nor  was  the  frontier  settler  himself  proof 
against  the  example  set  by  the  savages  and  their  British  allies. 
More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  the  pioneer  warrior,  in 
defending  his  home,  and  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  his  mur 
dered  family  or  of  his  friends,  has  transcended  the  bounds  of 
justifiable  revenge,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  outraged 
humanity,  has  inflicted  the  most  signa^l  and  summary  death  upon 
unresisting  Indians.  History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  in 
which  a  civilized  people,  waging  war  with  savages  or  barba- 
rians, hav^  not  adopted  the  mode  of  warfare  necessary  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  their  antagonists.  It  is  impossible  to 
adapt  civilized  warfare  to  the  chastisement  of  savages. 

How  can  the  unprotected  people  of  the  frontiers  meet  a  sav- 
age war  of  extermination  and  cruelty  ?  Can  it  be  met  and  re- 
sisted by  the  lenient  maxims  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  ? 
In  the  face  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
the  wholesale  murder  of  settlements  in  cold  blood,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  friends  and  relatives,  whose 
ghastly  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
were  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  shall  the  guilty  authors 
be  treated  as  civilized  men  ?  or  shall  they  be  treated  as  human 
beings  7  The  pioneer  who  has  witnessed  these  enormities  will 
answer,  that  every  principle  of  self-preservation  requires  the 
adoption  of  the  Indian  mode  of  revenge  in  its  most  destructive 
features.  Civilized  warfare  is  inefficient  with  the  savage,  and 
to  adhere  to  it  in  a  war  with  them  is  patiently  to  submit  to  self- 
immolation  at  the  shrine  of  savage  vengeance. 

For  forty  years  was  the  strife  continued  along  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  from  the  first  hostilities  under  the  royal  governor, 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  in  1754,  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  hostilities 
by  (Jeneral  Wayne  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  August,  1795.  The 
tribes  engaged  in  these  hostilities  were  alternately  the  **  Six 
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Nations/'  aod  their  confederates  the.Shawanese,  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  Chickasas.  During  this  time  but  few 
intervala  of  peace  were  known,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  pioneer  settler  was  constantly  menaced  with  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  over  a  scope  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  River  on  the  north  to 
the  sources  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  on  the  south. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  countries  long  settled  and 
cultivated,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  their  race  should 
voluntarily  seek  the  hardships  which  were  necessarily  encount- 
ered by  the  early  emigrants  to  the  West.  That  wonder  is  in- 
creased by  the  consideration  that  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  wan  With  the  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  they  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  erected  their  scattered  stations.  Party  after  party  was 
attacked  and  butchered  on  the  road  through  the  wilderness. 
Boat  after  boat  was  captured,  and  whole  families  were  mas- 
sacred upon  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  Scarcely  a 
station  escaped  repeated  sieges  by  the  lurking  savages.  Some 
were  taken  antl  burned ;  and  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  tomahawked,  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Indian 
towns.  The  men  were  waylaid  and  shot  while  cultivating 
their  crops,  the  women  and  little  children  were  captured  or 
murdered  in  their  cabins  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
in  the  forest  or  the  field.  Still  the  adventurous  pioneer  ad- 
vanced, and  thousands  from  the  older  settlements  seemed  to 
covet  the  danger,  which  certainly  had  its  pleasures,  though 
mingled  with  bitterness. 

*f  But  could  there  be  happiness  or  comfort  in  such  dwellings, 
and  such  a  state  of  s^ociety  ?  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  modem  refinements  the  truth  appears  like  faWe.  The  early 
occupants  of  log  cabins  in  the  *  bloody  land'  were  among  the 
most  happy  of  mankind.  Exercise  and  excitement  gave  them 
health ;  Uiey  were  practically  equal ;  common  danger  made 
them  mutually  dependent ;  brilliant  hopes  of  future  wealth  and 
distinction  led  them  on ;  and  as  there  was  ample  room  for  all, 
and  as  each  new-comer  increased  individual  and  general  se- 
curity, there  was  little  room  for  that  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  human  misery  in  older  so- 
cieties. Never  were  the  story,  the  joke,  the  song,  and  the  laugh 
better  enjoyed  than  upon  the  hewed  blocks  or  puncheon  stools 
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around  the  roaring  log  fire  of  the  early  western  settler.  The 
lyre  of  Apollo  was  not  hailed  with  more  delight  in  primitive 
Greece  than  the  advent  of  the  first  fiddler  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  polished  daughters  of  tlie  East  never 
enjoyed  themselves  half  so  well  moving  to  the  music  of  a  full 
bandy  upon  the  elastic  floor  of  their  ornamented  ball-room,  as 
did  the  daughters  of  the  emigrants  keeping  time  to  a  self-taught 
fiddler  on  the  bare  earth  or  puncheon  floor  of  the  primitive  log 
cabin.  The  smile  of  the  polished  beauty  is  the  wave  of  the 
lake  where  the  zephyr  plays  gently  over  it,  and  her  movement 
is  the  gentle  stream  which  drains  it ;  but  the  laugh  of  the  log 
cabin  is  the  gush  of  nature's  fountain,  and  its  movement  its 
leaping  waters.'** 

Such  were  the  merry  hearts  of  the  firontier  people  in  the  ab^ 
sence  of  Ind^aa  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  short  stpd  uncertain,  but  they  were  seasons  of  refreshment, 
which  all  enjoyed  as  a  season  of  rest 

Yet  they  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  danger  arid 
death.  "  The  wars  of  the  red  man  were  terrible ;  not  from 
their  numbers,  for  on  any  one  expedition  they  rarely  exceeded 
forty  men ;  it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which  were  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Skill  consisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They 
follow  his  trail,  to  kill  when  he  sleeps ;  or  they  lie  in  ambush 
near  a  village,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  sur- 
prising an  individual,  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman  and  her  children, 
and  with  three  strokes  to  each  the  scalps  of  the  victims  are 
suddenly  taken  ofi*,  and  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  compan- 
ions to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin,  to  go  from  village  to 
village,  exulting  in  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  Jiis 
deeds  to  the  elders  and  the  chief  people,  and  by  the  number 
of  scalps  gained  with  his  own  hand  to  gain  the  high  war  titles 
of  honor.  Nay,  parties  of  but  two  or  three  were  not  imcom- 
mon.  Clad  in  skins,  with  a  supply  of  red  paint,  a  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  they  wpuld  roam  through  the  wild  forest 
as  a  barque  would  over  the  ocean ;  for  days  and  weeks  they 
would  hang  on  the  skirts  of  their  enemy,  waiting  the  moment 
for  striking  a  blow.  From  the. heart  of  the  Six  Nations  two 
young  warriors  would  thread  the  wilderness  of  the  South, 
would  go  through  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  the  valleys  of 
Western  Virginia,  and  steal  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 

*  See  Kendall'!  Lifeof  Jaduon,  p.  78-^1. 
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the  Cherokees.  There  they^  would  hide  themselves  in  ihe 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  change  their  place  of  concealment,  till,  pro- 
vided with  scalps  enough  to  astonish  their  village,  they  would 
bound  over  the  ledges  and  hurry  home.  It  was  the  danger 
of  such  inroads  in  time  of  war  that  ms^de  every  white  family 
on  the  frontier  insecure."* 

The  state  of  Indian  hostilities  is  one  of  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart,  because  the  feeble,  the  unprotected,  and  the  sleeping 
families  are  their  chief  victims.  During  a  state  of  active  hos- 
tilities against  an  extended  frontier  settlement,  the  Indians  sel- 
dom appear  in  great  force,  or  desire  to  meet  the  white  man  in 
ihe  field  of  battle.  If  an  Indian  army  approach  the  settlements, 
it  is  only  to  divide  into  numerous  bands  or  scalping  parties,  for 
distribution  against  each  unprotected  habitation,  which  may 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  Wiles.  These  p«ft|^s  separate, 
and  skulk  through  dense  forests,  concealed  behinfl  trees,  bush- 
es, logs,  stumps,  or  in  cane-brakes  and  tall  grass,  xintil  some 
victim,  unconscious  of  his  approach,  hears  but  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  announcing  his  own  ihstant  death.  By  night,  a  fearless 
band  will  gain  a  covert,  in  full  view  of  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tlement, from  which  they  can  observe  every  movement,  until 
evening  twilight  approaches,  when  they  advance  and  sacrifice 
every  soul  to  their  vengeance. 

When  they  appear  in  great  force  before  a  fort  or  station, 
where  many  families  are  congregated  for  protection,  after  the 
first  assault  scarce  an  Indian  is  seen  by  the  besieged.  With- 
out cannon  or  scaling-ladders,  their  hope  of  carrying  the  place 
is  predicated  upon  stratagem,  or  upon  starving  the  inmates  into 
capitulation.  They  waylay  every  path,  and  stop  the  supplies 
of  water  and  food,  and  cut  off  their  victims  in  detail,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  danger.  They  kill  the  cattle,  destroy 
the  hogs,  steal  the  horses,  plunder  every  thing  which  can  be 
of  use  to  them ;  bum  the  deserted  houses,  the  bams,  the  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  those  who 
might  render  them  aid.  The  chief  glory  of  the  savage  war- 
rior is  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  his  enemy  with  the 
least  injury  or  exposure  to  himself;  hence  he  deems  it  an  act 
of  superior  merit  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the  sleeping,  and  the 
unresisting  victim.  Although  he  often  ^igages  in  acts  of  fear- 
less daring,  it  is  not  his  policy  to  expose  his  person ;  hence, 

•  Banoroft,  voL  ill,  p.  Ml,  889. 
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cunning,  stratagem,  and  secret  assaults  are  the  means  by  which 
he  efiects  the  destruction  of  the  unprotected.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  him  never  to  attack  unless  he  possesses  every  advantage ; 
and  if  this  can  be  obtained  by  cunning,  treachery,  or  strata- 
gem, it  redounds  so  much  the  more' to  his  fame  as 'a  warrior. 

While  the  scalping  parties  are  traversing  the  country  of  an 
enemy,  every  precaution  is  observed  to  leave  no  ♦*  sign"  or  trace 
of  their  route ;  not  a  bush  or  twig  is  broken,  not  a  stick  or  log 
is  moved,  not  a  stone  disturbed,  not  a  portion  of  any  thing  used 
by  an  Indian  is  dropped ;  not  even  his  lodging-place  for  the 
night,  or  his  excrement,  is  suffered  to  be  exposed,  lest  the  white 
man,  skilled  equally  with  himself  in  tracing,  the  secret  courses 
of  his  advance,  might  follow  his  trail,  and  take  him  unawares, 
or  when  asleep.  •  Lest  he  should  leave  ^  a  sign,"  he  dispenses 
with  fire,  with  food,  with  the  choicest  game,  which  may  pass 
him  undisturbed ;  for  no  indication  of  his  route  must  remain  to 
point  his  course  to  an  enemy.  He  utters  no  isound  above  a 
whisper,  lest  some  skillful  hunter  may  be  at  hand  and  catch  the 
sound.  He  walks  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  and  sees  the 
minutest  animal  or  bird  that  crosses  the  path,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach ;  he  sees  every  leaf  that  falls,  every  warbler  that 
carols  in  the  woods,  and  every  branch  that  is  disturbed  in  the 
forest  While  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  nothing,  not  even 
the  watchful  tenant  of  the  forest,  sees  or  hears  him.  If  any 
moving  object  in  the  vista  of  the  forest  attracts  his  eye,  he  be- 
comes {(s  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  is  scarcely  discerned  from 
the  inanimate  objects  around  him.  Such  is  the  character  of 
an  Indian  brave  as  he  pursues  his  way  in  search  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  such  is  the  character  of  the  pioneer  scout,  or  "  spy," 
who  traverses  the  forests  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  lurking 
foe. 

An  Indian  army  can  not  long  keep  the  field  and  remain  im- 
bodied ;  hence,  when  they  imbody  for  any  great  enterprise, 
they  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direct  course,  governed  by  the  car- 
dinal points  as  to  the  direction,  and  come  suddenly  upon 
their  object.  A  furioua  assault  is  made :  if  upon  a  "  station," 
swarming  <m  every  side,  with  horrid  yells,  they  thicken  around 
the  walls,  enter  the  unguarded  gate,  or  scale  the  palisades,  and, 
overpowering  the  feeble  garrison  within,  reduce  the  whole  to 
a  promiscuous  scene  of  carnage  and  flame.  The  inmates,  prob- 
ably unconscious  of  the  approaching  host,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  ordinary  avocations  of  domestic  life,  and,  taken  by  surprise, 
each  defends  himself  and  his  friends  with  such  means  and. 
weapons  as  are  at  hand,  without  any  order  or  preconcei*ted  ar- 
rangement If  the  station  falls  under  the  attack,  the  inmates 
and  defenders  are  mostly  put  to  death  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  the  houses  and  defenses  are  destroyed  by  iSre,  when 
the  victors,  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  assisted  by  such  able- 
bodied  prisoners  as  might  be  useful  to  carry  off  the  plunder, 
depart  speedily  to  their  towns. 

K  the  inmates  of  the  station  have  fortunately  received  time- 
ly intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  gates  are  closed,  every 
point  is  manned,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  as- 
signed to  their  proper  posts  and  duties,  while  the  active  de« 
fenders  give  their  savag.e  assailants  a  warn!  and  warlike  re- 
ception. The  Indians,  perceiving  the  danger  of  persisting  in 
the  attack,  retire  from  the  reach  of  the  fire-arms  of  the  fort,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  neighboring  forest  Each  man  be- 
ing his  own  commissary,  and  having  no  supplies  of  provision, 
the  host  is  compelled  to  spread  out  in  search  of  game  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  food,  while  a*  few  chosen  warriors  alternately  re- 
main to  keep  up  a  strict  ambuscade  around  the  fort,  lest  any 
should  escape  and  bear  intelligence  to  other  stations  for  assist- 
ance and  re-enforcements,  or  lest  any  should  get  out  at  night 
to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families.*  Thus  for  many  days, 
and  sometimes  for  many  weeks,  the  siege  is  maintained  by 
bands  of  Indians  alternately  relieving  each  other,  while  the 
whole  regioii  around,  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  is  infested  with 
lurking  bands  of  warriors,  whose  whole  operations  are  little 
better  than  the  adventures  of  thieves  and  robbers.  A  success- 
ful attack,  or  a  rich  supply  of  plunder,  would  itself  disperse  the 
most  formidable  army  of  Indians ;  for  the  warriors,  as  soon  as 
loaded  with  plunder,  can  not  be  restrained  from  returning  to 
their  towns.* 

The  horrors  of  Indian  massacre  none  can-  describe :  the 
scene  of  triumph  and  savage  revelry  over  the  mangled  bodies 
of  their  victims,  in  a  successful  enterprise  against  large  num- 
bers, beggars  description,  and  presents  them  more  as  fiends  in- 
carnate than  as  human  beings.  Scenes  of  this  character  were 
witnessed  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  in  1763,  when  the  firontier 

*  See  Flint* I  Life  of  Daniel  BoQne,  p.  98,  99.    Abo,  Kendall's  Life  of  Jackion, 
p.  80. 
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posts  toward  Canada,  from  Niagara  to  Chicago,  were  simulta- 
neously assailed  by  the  allied  savages.* 

The  most  revolting  influences  of  Indian  association  upon  the 
white  man  is  witnessed  in  the  renegade  who  6as  become  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  and,  with  hatred  to  his  own  race, 
and  vindictive  toward  those  he  may  have  injured,  retires  to  the 
Indian  towns,  stimulates  them  to  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine 
against  his  country,  and  enters  with  fiendish  zeal  upon  the  hor- 
rid warfare  of  the  savage.  Such  men  there  were  along  the 
frontiers  in  advance  of  civilization,  from  which  their  misdeeds 
or  their  lawless  propensities  had  driven  them ;  men  who,  as- 
sociating with  the  savage,  found  ample  pretexts  under  British 
authority  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  side  by  side  with  the  In- 
dian, against  their  own  countrymen  who  had  become  enemies 
to  regal  power.  These  were  the  frontier  British  Tories  and 
agents  among  the  Indians.  Imbued  with  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  civilized  man,  they  became,  in  their  savage  state,  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  implacable,  and  blood-thirsty  of  the  hos- 
tile warriors^  Adopting  the  dress,  the  arms,  the  manners,  and 
the  life  of  the  savage,  they  also  wore  the  ornaments  and  paint 
of  the  Indian,  not  excepting  the  slitting  of  the  ears  and  nose 
for  the  savage  pendants. 

Among  this  class  of  men  none  were  more  notorious  than 
Simon  Girty,  a  renegade  Pennsylvanian,  who  was  a  hunter  and 
trader  near  Fort  Rtt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  A  man  of  enterprise  and  daring  disposition,  he  shun- 
ned the  intercourse  of  civilized  life ;  and  when  the  Indian  tribes 
took  up  the  hatchet,  he  retired  to  the  towns  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Scioto,  and,  finally,  to  those  between  the  sources  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky  Rivers.  Here  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  planning,  organizing,  and  leading  on  many  of  the  most 
powerful  Indian  incursions  against  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
north  and  south  of  Wheeling,  as  well  as  against  those  upon  the 
Kentucky  River.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  his  name  had 
become  notorious  as  a  fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  and  a  chief 
among  the  hostile  savages.  Not  only  did  he  organize  their 
warriors  and  lead  them  to  battle,  but  he  often  attended,  if  he 
did  not  preside,  at  the  horrid  scenes  of  torture  at  the  stake. 

Savage  Implements  of  War. — The  savage  warrior,  prepara- 
tory to  the  excursion  of  a  war-party,  paints  his  face  fantastically 

*  See  book  iii.,  cHap.  i.,  of  thii  work. 
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with  vermilion  and  blue  stripes,  ornaments  his  head  with  feath- 
ers from  the  eagle,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk,  fantastically  inter- 
woven with  his  scalp-lock,  and  then  prepares  for  his  enterprise. 
Thus  decked,  and  armed  with  his  rifle,  or  the  bow  and  arrows, 
his  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  hevCelebrates  the  war-dance» 
and  proceeds  to  avenge  his  tribe  upon  their  enemies. 

1.  The  rifle  is  indispensable  to  every  warrior  who  can  pro- 
cure fire-arms ;  this  accompanies  him  in  all  his  excursions  of 
every  kind  and  of  every  distance,  and  none  is  more  skillful  in 
its  use  than  the  Indian. 

Where  the  rifle  is  not  obtainable,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  the 
hand  of  the  warrior,  is  not  less  deadly  in  its  efleets  as  an  of- 
fensive weapon  in  a  close  engagement,  no  less  than  in  pursuit 
and  in  jretreat ;  it  is  more  efficient  than  the  rifle  itself,  because 
its  deadly  shafts  are  hurled  with  greater  frequency. 

2.  The  scalping-knife  is  a  part  of  his  dress  ;  it  is  worn  in  his 
belt  at  all  times,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  dagger  in  all  cases 
of  close  personal  contest.  It  serves  the  uses  of  a  knife  in  all 
cases :  being  large  and  sharp,  it  is  a  butcher-knife  in  killing  his 
game,  in  skinning  and  dressing  the  bear,  the  deer,  or  the  buf- 
£do ;  but  its  most  terrible  use  is  to  butcher  helpless  human  be- 
ings, to  cut  their  throats  from  ear  td  ear,  to  disembowel  them, 
and  otherwise  to  mangle  their  bodies.  Its  chief  and  indispens- 
able use,  however,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  ommous 
name,  is  to  strip  the  scalp  from  the  heads  of  his  victims  as  the 
trophies  of  his  prowess. 

3.  The  tomahawk  is  a  small,  narrow  hatchet,  not  unlike  those 
used  by  plasterers,  having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  and  a 
hammer  on  the  other.  With  the  first  he  cleaves  open  the 
skull  of  his  enemy  as  he  stands  or  runs;  with  the  other  he 
knocks  him  in  the  head  after  he  has  fallen,  as  a  butcher  would 
a  steer  at  the  bull-ring,  to  extinguish  life.  Sometimes  the  toma- 
hawk is  hollow^  and  serves  likewise  for  a  pipe,  in  which  he 
smokes  his  tobacca 

The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a  missile,  and  is  often  thrown 
at  the  enemy  before  he  comes  into  close  quarters.  Such  is  the 
practiced  skill  in  throwing  this  weapon,  that  the  warrior  can 
plant  its  edge  fast  in  a  sapling  not  six  inches  in  diametej  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  yards.  Such  is  his  unerring  aim,  that  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  plant  it  in  the  head  or  body  of  the  victim  at  whom 
it  is  thrown.    This  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dian  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  an  overpowered  army  or 
captured  station. 

4.  The  battle-ax  of  the  Indian  is  still  more  horrid  in  its  use. 
It  is  formed  of  an  angular  club,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  the  angle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  being  about 
ten  inches  from  the  large  extremity.  On  the  outer  angle,  or 
curve,  is  inserted  securely  a  flat,  sharp,  triangular  piece  of  iron 
about  three  inches  long.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a  tomahawk  and  scalpmg-knife.  In  pursuit  or  c^^se  attack  it 
is  equally  destructive  with  the  hatchet ;  and  when  the  victim 
is  down,  one  stroke  across  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  divides  the 
carotids,  jugulars,  and  wind-pipe,  and  death  is  certain.  Instru- 
ments of  this  kind  were  abundantly  used  by  the  savages  on  the 
Ohio  frontier,  and  in  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  settlements.* 

6.  The  Bow  and  Arrow. — This  weapon  is  still  used  in  war  by 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  destructive  weapon, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  was  often  more  annoying  and 
efiectual  than  the  rifle  itself,  especially  in  a  general  assault  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a  retreating  army. 
With  his  bow  and  quiver  the  savage  could  discharge  half  a 
score  of  deadly  arrows  as  he  ran,  while  his  companion  with  the 
rifle  would  stop  to  load.  Every  arrow  which  took  effect  was 
nearly  as  fatal  as  a  rifle-ball,  and  in  a  m^l^e  and  rout  it  could 
be  thrown  with  more  unerring  effect. 

The  arrow,  whether  pointed  with  steel  or  stone,  was  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  envenomed  point.  The  force  with  which 
it  was  sent  made  its  wound  deep  and  effectual.  The  Indian 
arrow  will  pierce  a  man  through ;  and  often  a  single  arrow  is 
fatal  to  the  buffalo,  piercing  him  to  his  heart ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  shafts  are  sent  makes  ihem  terrible  to  a 
routed  foe. 

Torture  is  a  part  of  savage  warfare.  If  an  enemy  have  been 
noted  as  a  warrior,  or  if  a  white  man,  taken  in  battle  or  cap- 
tured by  ambuscade,  is  a  distinguished  leader,  and  has  been 
efllcient  in  repellmg  the  Indian  incursions,  they  commemorate 
his  capture  by  the  horrid  rites  of  torture.  The  same  fate  is 
doomed  to  the  first  prisoners  taken  in  spring,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

1.  Torture  by  Fire  at  the  Stake, — The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
appointed  place  for  celebrating  this  savage  festival,  where  the 

*  See  Ameiicui  Pioneer,  vd.  il.,  p.  109. 
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assembled  chie&»  warriors,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  vil- 
lages hare  convened  to  witness  the  approaching  tragedy.  The 
victim  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  face  painted  black.  In 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  fagots  stands  a  green  sapling,  to  serve 
as  a  stake  for  the  burning.  With  his  arms  pinioned,  he  is  led 
into  the  circle  and  haltered  to  the  stake,  when  the  women  and 
children,  provided  with  switches,  sticks,  and  clubs,  ap]^oach 
and  commence  their  part  of  the  torture,  assailing  him  furiously 
with  their  sticks  and  other  implements.  If  be  falls  or  reels 
under  the  innumerable  blows  inflicted,  or  recoils  from  their 
force,  it  serves  only^to  excite  the  greatest  mirlh  and  merriment 
to  his  juvenile  and  feminine  tormentors.  In  this  manner  he 
is  exposed  to  this  species  of  torture  until  he  is  exhausted,  or 
imtil  the  inoarnate  fiends  around  him  are  wearied  in  their 
amusement,  and  retire.  During  this  initiatory  ceremony,  the 
mirth  and  gratification  experienced  by  his  tormentors  at  the 
sufilerings  inflicted  are  expressed  in  repeated  peals  of  laughter 
and  other  signs  of  merriment,  while  the  warriors  look  on  with 
unconcern  and  indifierence. 

The  signal  of  a  mote  terrible  ordeal  is  at  length  given.  The 
victim  is  disengaged  firom  the  stake  or  sapling,  and  secured  to 
it  by  a  green  grape-vine  tether  or  wet  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  Ittigth.  This  gives  him  a  circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  stake,  which  can  be  traversed  alternately 
back  and  forth  under  the  infliction  of  subsequent  tortures.  His 
head,  is  now  enveloped  in  a  soft  clay  cap,  to  protect  his  brain 
firom  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise  might 
prevent  his  protracted  sufi*erings.  His  feet  are  covered  with 
bear-skin  moccasins,  having  the  hair  outside  to  protect  them 
firom  the  burning  coals  which  may  become  scattered  over  the 
area  of  the  circle.  The  fagots,  placed  in  a  circle  around  the 
stake,  are  at  length  set  on  fire,  and  the  blazing  element  soon 
completes  a  circle  a  few  feet  outside  of  the  circle  described  by 
his  tether.  The  prisoner,  constantly  shunning  the  fire,  retreats 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  is  scourged  around  the  stake 
forth  and  backward  for  the  amusement  of  the  youth  and  old 
women,  exposing  every  part  of  his  body  successively  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  until  the  surface  is  literally  roasted.  During 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  youths  and  squaws  indulge  in  the 
firee  and  boisterous  mirth  at  the  struggles,  screams,  apd  the 
agony  of  the  victim,  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  look  on 
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with  complacency  and  unconcern.  •  At  lengthy  after  this  cer- 
emony  has  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  victim,  ex- 
hausted with  suffering,  becomes  faint  or  insensible,  reels  to  and 
fro,  or  &Il8  upon  the  ground.  To  rouse  his  latent  sensibilities» 
and  to  quicken  his  movements,  the  warriors,  and  even  the 
squaws,  step  into  the  ring,  and  by  the  application  of  firebrands 
to  his  skin,  or  by  piercing  his  body  with  blazing  fieigots  of  pine, 
endeavor  to  rouse  him  to  renewed  efforts. 

If  the  victim  be  an  Indian  warrior,  he  is  noin:  goaded  to  per- 
fect fury ;  he  sweeps  around  the  extent  of  his  circle,  kicking, 
biting,  and  stamping  with  inconceivable  rage*  As  he  sweeps 
around,  the  women  and  children  fly  from  him  with  great  mer- 
riment, and  give  place  to  freah  tormentors.  At  other  times 
the  warrior  will  bear  all  their  torments  without  disclosing  a 
single  indication  of  pain,  sullenly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
scornfully  derides  hLs  tormentors  by  singing,  or  applying  to 
them  the  most  reproachful  epithets,  of  which  none  is  more  de- 
grading than  the  term  of  old  women  or  sqiiaws^ 

As  the  victim  becomes  faint  and  exhausted,  the  cap  of  clay 
is  removed  from  his  head,  and  burning  coals  and  hot  embers 
are  poured  over  the  head ;  at  other  times  the  scalp  itself  is  re- 
moved with  the  scalping-knife,  and  hot  embers  poured  over  the 
bleeding  skull.*  At  length  some  old  warrior  takes  pity  upon 
him,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  tomahawk  releases  him  from 
his  agony. 

2.  The  GantkL — This  is  likewise  a  severe  ordeal,  but  not 
invariably  fatal.  This  torture  is  likewise  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  who  are  deemed  worthy  such  distinguished  honor. 
The  mode  of  conducting  this  torture  is  as  follows :  The  in- 
habitants of  one  or  more  villages  assemble  near  a  council- 
house,  and  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  are  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines  facing  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  apart^  ex- 
tending from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minating within  fifty  yards  of  the  council-house,  and  com- 
prising from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals.  The  victim  is 
taken  to  the  remote  extremity,  and  stripped  of  any  clothing 
which  might  furnish  protection  from  the  blows  and  stripes 
aimed  at  his  body,  and  thus  he  stands  ready  for  sacrifice. 

Each  person  in  the  lines  has  prepared  himself,  or  herself, 
with  some  weappn  or  implement  with  which  they  intend  to  in- 

.  *  See  ^linff  Life  of  Boooe,  p.  140, 141. 
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flict  a  blow  or  wi)UQd  as  he  passed  m  his  race  to  the  council* 
house.  The  women  and  boys  have  switches,  rods*  or  stickt ; 
the  men  have  sticks,  clubs,  paddfes,  and  sometimes  knives, 
with  which  they  tfeek  to  inflict  some  injury  as  he  passes.  All 
things  having  been  duly  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  the  vic- 
tim takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  twolinesi,  his  race 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  told  to  &KeTt  himself  and  do  his 
best ;  that  if  he  make  his  way  alive  to  the  couneilJiouse,  it 
shall  be  to  him  an  asylum  not  to  be  violated.  He  is  scourged 
by  those  around  him,  and  commainded  to  run  for  his  life.  As 
he  progresses,  every  one  endeavors  to  inflict  a  blow  as  he  ap- 
proaches; and  many  a  seivere  buffet,  and  many  a  stripe,  and 
many  a  heavy  blow,  and  sometimes  a  deep  wound  by  knives, 
dpes  he  receive  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  desire.  None 
but  the  vigorous  and  active  can  expect  to  reach  the  **  council- 
house,"  and  few  who  expect  it  ever  succeed.  The  repeated 
blows,  which  fall  thick  and  heavy  upon  him,  seldom  fail  to  ar- 
rest his  career  before  he  has  run  more  than  half  his  race.* 

SimcMi  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  warriors,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council-house  in 
three  different  towns,  where  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
species  of  torture  while  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

Declaration  of  War. — This  ceremony,  with  the  Mingoes,  was 
at  once  singular  and  terribly  expressive.  When  it  had  been 
determined  in  council  to  declare  war  against  an  enemy,  a  formal 
declaration  of  their  intention  was  made  in  their  peculiar  style. 
A  chief  in  command  of  a  party  of  warriors  proceeds  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  some'  small  settlement,  where  they  kill  and  scalp  ajl 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  bum  the  houses,  and  completely  lay 
waste  the  enclosures,  and  secure  the  plunder  preparatory  to 
their  return.  The  war-club  is  then  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  where  it  can  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  those  who  come  to 
paythe  last  tribute  of  sepulture  to  their  friends.  The  pioneer, 
seeing  the  emblem,  knows  well  the  fearful  import.  The  sym- 
bol near  the  silent  dead  and  smoking  ruins  gives  an  indication 
which  can  not  be  misunderstood.  It  declares  that  a  national 
war  has  begun,  and  that  the  havoc  near  is  only  a  notice  of 
future  visitaticHis  still  more  terrible.  This  symbol  was  left  by 
Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  in  the  beginmng  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
war  in  Western  Virgmia.    The  same  symbol  was  also  left,  in 

*  See  Flint* f  Life  ot  Boone/  p.  176.    Abo^  M'Doiiald't  Life  of  Bimon  Kenton. 
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the  fame  maimer^  at  die  Big  Bottom,  on  the  Muskingum,  in  the 
winter  of  1790  and  1791 ;  a  full  Warning  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.* 

The  war^lub  is  not  a  weapon  of  war,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  purely  syn^bolical,  indicating  that  the  ball 
has  been  thrown  and  the  game  has  commenced.  The  symbol 
consists  of  the  club,  or  bandy.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  each  end  termiiiating  in  a  reversed  curve,  not 
unlike  the  human  clavicle.  In  the  concave  extremity  of  one 
eBd  is  a  large  wooden  ball,  fim^ly  attached  to  the  club.  This  ' 
ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  four-pound  iron  shot.  The  whole  is 
a  neat  pece  of  workmanship,  and  prefnired  with  care  by  the 
savage. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fron« 
tier  people  during  savage  hostilities,  and  their  characteristic 
traits  connected  with  border  life,  will  be  found  in  a  condensed 
summary,  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  th^  lives  and  actions. 
Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  tissue 
of  dangers,  toils,  privations,  and  suflbrings  encountered  by  those 
who  opened  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  West,  we  will  sketch 
tfie  biography  of  some  of  the  prominent  **  hunters  of  Kentucky,** 
as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  George  ][logers  Clark ;  the  tiiree  former,  bold, 
experienced  hunters  and  woodsmen  in  their  earlier  year?,  grad- 
udly  rising  to  rank  as  soldiers  and  warriors ;  the  fourth,  a  bold, 
towering,  and  successful  commander  in  the  warfare  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

[A.D.  1769.]  Daniel  Boone^  reared  upon  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  a  woods- 
man and  hunter  by  nature  and  habit,  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  character.  A  bold  and  skillful  hunter  from  his  youth, 
shunning  the  dense  settlements,  and  preferring  to  rove  in  the 
solitary  wilderness,  he  became  associated  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings with  all  that  was  wild,  romantic,  and  aboriginal.  Endued 
by  nature  with  remarkable  equanimity  of  feeling,  which-  assim- 
ilated him  to  his  red  brothers  of  the  forest,  and  trained  from 
youth,  by  his  avocation  as  a  hunter,  to  traverse  deep  solitudes 
remote  from  social  life,  his  countenance  assumed  that  demure 
cast,  which,  like  that  of  the  Indian,  knows  no  change  from  in- 
ward emotions,  azKl  preserves  a  changeless  uniformity  in  every 

*  Bee  Amerktii  Pioneer,  tdL  ii.,  p.  IQ% 
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vicissitude  of  fate  or  fortune.  Yet  in  his  domestic  intercourse 
he  was  sociable  and  kind,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unas- 
suming, and  his  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  With  great  bodily  vigor,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  with  perseverance  which  never  faltered  in  his  object, 
he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  pioneer  to  civiliiation  in 
the  West,  while  his  talents  for  social  life  fitted  him  for  the  rel- 
ative and  social  duties  which  necessarily  devolved  upon  him, 
surrounded  by  a  frontier  population.* 

Grave,  taciturn^  and  retiring,  he  courted  not  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  or  the  excitements  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-strife,  and  the  daring  adventures  of  the 
chase,  subduing  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  whether  man  or 
beast,  were  his  chief  ambition,  and  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  prompted  by  wealthy  men  of  North 
Carolina,  speculators  in  western  lands,  and  allured  by  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Finley  as  to  the  abundance  of  game  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  western  wilderness,  Boone  plunged  inte 
the  remote  wilds  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley, 
John  Stuart,  and  three  other  companions,  upon  a  protracted 
hunting  expedition.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  three  himdred  miles 
firom  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  the  party  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions,  Boone  and  Stuart  taking  one  course, 
and  the  remaining  three  taking  another,  for  the  purpose  of  cota> 
passing  a  more  extensive  hunting  range  and  scope  of  explora- 
tion. Boone  and  Stuart  advanced  westward  almost  to  the 
sources  of  Salt  River,  where  they  found  the  bufifalo,  elk,  and 
deer  in  great  abundance.  Bearing  north,  they  saw  Kentucky 
River,  and  with  astonishment  beheld  its  smooth  channel  cut 
.  out  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
which  its  placid  waters  gently  moved.  Here,  from  a  lofty  em- 
inence, they  beheld  the  beautiful  plain  of  Kentucky.  Intending 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  party,  they  set  out  from  ^Kentucky 
River ;  but  they  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when  a 
party  of  Indians,  suddenly  springing  from  a  cane-brake,  seized 
and  bound  them  as  prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms^  am- 
munition, and  clothfaig.  Close  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  diey 
were  marched  several  days  on  the  Canada  route,  when,  l^ 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  they  succeeded  in  making 

*  Jke  ninf  f  Life  of  Boonei  paMim. 
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their  escape^  and  recovering  their  rifles  while  the  savages  were 
asleep,  when  they  pressed  forward  in  their  return  route,  and 
at  length  established'themselves  in  a  hunting-camp,  preparatory 
to  the  winter's  toil.  Here  they  were  «oon  joined  by  Boone's 
brother  and  a  small  party  from  North  Carolina,  who,  spending 
the  winter  in  a  regular  hunting  tour,  exhibited  a  fair  specimen 
of ''  Kentucky  hunters,^'  securing  skins  and  peltries,  and  faring 
sumptuously  on  wild  flesh  without  bread. 

[A.D.  1770.]  In  the  spring  the  proceeds  of  the  winter's 
hunt  were  sent  by  the  brother  of  Boone  and  his  companions  to 
the  eastern  market,  and  Daniel  Boone  and  Stuart  remained 
sole  occupants  of  Kentucky.  But  they  were  upon  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  the  ^  common  hunting-grounds'*  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  south, 
upon  which  no  white  man  could  safely  establish  himself.  An 
intruder  upon  the  rights  of  the  savage,  Boone  required  all  his 
tact  and  experience  as  a  hunter  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
the  vindictive  red  man  of  the  forest.  The  Indians  were  upon 
his  trail  and  iiis  haunts,  and  his  place  of  rest  was  daily  changed 
to  insure  his  safety.  More  than  once  had  his  camp  been  plun- 
dered by  the  lurking  savage  in  his  absence,  while  the  wily  foe 
laid  in  wait  near  it  for  his  return.  Still  Boone,  superior  to  the 
red  man  in  his  own  element,  continued  to  elude  pursuit  At 
length  he  was  encountered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  first  fire 
laid  Stuart  dead  at  his  feet,  when  Boone,  disappearing  in  the 
thick  cane-brake,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  eluded 
his  pursuers  and  secured  his  escape.  Then  followed  the  trying 
time  of  the  wary  hunter.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  sustenance,  or  of  defense  against  beasts 
of  prey,  without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  he  roamed 
sole  white  tenant  of  the  **  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  compelled 
to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  roots,  shrubs,  and  fruits.  Thus 
did  Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  fortunately 
relieved  by  his  brother's  return  in  the  autumn.* 

[A.D.  1772.]  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hunting 
excursions  and  expeditions  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of 
North  Carolina^  and  in  firequent  intercourse  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Still  haunted  by  the  images  of  the  glorious  fertility 
and  abundance  of  Koitucky,  he  determined  to  encounter  the 
peril  of  conducting  a  colony  into  that  rempte  and  inhospitable 

*  Bee  Hall'f  Sketobet  of  tbe  Weft,  toI.  U  p.  841-944;  ala^  279,  980. 
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region.*  Having  advanced  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  near 
the  western  side  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he  was  assailed  by  In- 
dians ;  and  after  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  son  and  some  others 
were  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  settlements  on 
Holston*  But  the  oc(^ups^tion  of  Kentucky  was  not  abandoned ; 
he  only  waited  a  more  propitious  time.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  projected 
colony  of  Transylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  after. the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  he 
accompanied  Richard  Henderson  and  company  to  the  Watau- 
ga, to  assist  in  conducting  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After  the  close  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  the  first  man  to  advance  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  and,  with  twenty  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  mark  a  trace  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  ELentucky  River.  This  was 
the  first  **  blazed  trace"  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
Cherokee  cession,  the  route  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians ; 
and  although  several  of  his  party  were  killed  in  repeated  at- 
tacks of  Indians,  yet  he  continued  to  advance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boonesborough.  Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
be  led  out  in  the  fall  the  first  regular  colony.  ' 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Transylvania  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  "  county  of  Kentucky."  In  1777  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, and  served  in  defense  of  the  settlements  on  Kentucky 
River  until  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1778,  he  and  twenty-eight  men  under  his  command 
were  captured  by  the  savages,  and  six  months  he  remained  a 
prisone^r  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Excelling  the  Indians 
themselves  in  every  quality  which  exalts  an  Indian  warrior,  he 
became  a  favorite  among  them,  and  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe  as  a  brave.  Gaining  daily  upon  their  confidence,  he  be- 
came their  most  expert  and  confidential  hunter,  and  obtained 
his  Uberty  to  go  at  large  with  the  warriors.  Evincing  cheer- 
fiilness,  and  a  feigned  attachment  for  the  Indian  mode  of  life, 
Boone  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  savages  of  entertaining  a 
wish  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But  Kentucky  and  Boones- 
borough  were  ihe  idols  of  his  heart ;  and  he  secretly  longed 

*  FUnf  f  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  48-73. 
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for  the  opportunity  of  presentiBg  himself  to  his  family  and 
fiiends. 

In  June,  1778,  when  the  British  and  Indians  had  assembled 
a  strong  force  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boonesborough,  he  determine  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
thus  prevent  a  disastrous  surprise.  Seeking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  escaped  from  a  regular  hunting-tour,  and  with  on6 
meal  in  his  wallet  directed  his  eager  steps  toward  Kentucky. 
From  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  traversing  the  wfl- 
demess  alone  on  foot,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  six  days,  along  the  most  unfrequented  routes,  he  reached 
Boonesborough  in  advance 'of  the  Indian  host,  and  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  escape  of  the  priffi)ner  not  only  gave  the  notice  for  Jprep- 
aration  to  his  friends,  but  it  likewise  deferred  the  contemplated 
attack ;  for,  knowing  that  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, would  be  prepared,  they  thought  success  hopeless. 

In  August,  1782,  he  was  commander  of  a  company,  and,  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  advanced  against  the  concealed  savages  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  came  into  a  personal  and  mortal  conflict  with  a  pow- 
erful Shawanese  warrior,  and  in  the  struggle  laid  him  dead  at 
his  side. 

[A.D.  1785.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wiurs,  he  re- 
mained a  plain  and  retired  farmer,  enjoying  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  explored,  settled, 
and  so  nobly  defended.  But  it  was  not  to  be  his  abiding  place. 
While  lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant 
dangers  from  hostile  savages,  his  right  to  the  possession  and 
occupancy  of  a  small  portion  was  not  disputed ;  but  when  set- 
tlements were  extended,  and  a  dense  population  had  filled  the 
country,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  were  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer, 
the  hunter,  or  the  woodsman,  unsUlled  in  the  technicalities  of 
law,  and  the  intricacies  of  land-titles  and  judicial  pi^ocedure, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  avarice  of  the  speculator,  the 
land-jobber,  and  the  script-holder.  The  possession  of  paper 
titles,  or  script,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  when  the  whole 
West  was  in  the  possession  of  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more 
virtue  in  them,  and  gave  a  better  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger. 
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than  the  actual  poesessioxi  and  conquest  of  the  country ;  and 
those  who  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  frontier  life  in  holding  possession  of  the  country, 
were,  in  their  old  age,  compelled  to  surrender  the  result  of  all 
their  toils  to  some  fortunate  heir,  bom  to  be  an  unworthy  script- 
holder  and  legal  robber  of  the  pioneer.  In  all  litigation  rela- 
tive to  land-titles  in  Kentucky,  the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resi- 
dent script-holder;  and  Boone,  who  could  conceive  no  title  bet- 
ter than  conquest  and  actual  possession,  w^  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  l^;al  decisions,  while  his  personal  estate  was  ex- 
hausted in  pajrment  of  costs  for  the  unjust  decisions. 

No  wonder  that  Boone,  in  his  old  age,  driven  from  lands 
which  he  so  well  deserved  to  inherit,  retired  in  disgust  from 
civilized  society,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  West,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land-jobber  and  script-* 
holder  I  In  early  life  he  had  found  independence  and  justice  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it  still  in  ad- 
vance of  civilizatiiHi. 

Hence,  in  the  year  1800,  taking  his  faithful  rifle  and  his  fam- 
ily* ejected  from  their  homes,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  to  North  Carolina  thirty  years  before,  he  took  up  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  fru*  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  sought 
a  last  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  within  the 
dominibn  of  Spain.  Here,  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  crowded  population,  he  spent  the  residue 
of  Ins  days,  where  he  was  quietly  gathered  home  to  his  fathers 
oefore  he  had  again  felt  the  approach  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tude. 

But  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Kentucky ;  there  was  still  vir- 
tue in  that  noble  state  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  patriotism  could  not  permit  his  bones  to  remain 
in  the  wilds  of  Missouri.  The  patriotic  citiztos  of  Frankfort, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  transferred  his  mortal  remains  from 
their  resting-place  in  Missouri,  and  deposited  them  under  a 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  first  pi- 
oneers of  Kentucky.*   Henceforth  the  mortal  vismaii^  of  Daniel 

*  The  design  of  ramoiviiig  the  booee  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wif«^  to  he  ilntlly  de> 
|MiitedinKentQekj,origiiiatedwitfathe''OemeterySodet7of  Frui^^  The  ae- 
iooiatian  appointed  Tliomaa  L.  Critteadea,  Biq.,  and  Colonel  Wilfiam  Boone^  a  ecan- 
adttee  fiir  the  remoral  of  the  remains  df  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wile  from  their 
restingr-plaoe  on  the  \tmd0  of  Hairey  Griswold,  in  Wairenooonty,  lifissoori,  to  Frank- 
bn,  Kentucky,  tx  tiie  porpose  of  enabUag  said  society  to  render  eppropriate  bonocs 
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Boone,  and  those  of  Rebecca  Bryan,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  for  more  than  forty-fire  years,  the  companion  and 
solace  of  his  life,  and  his  theme  in  death,  shall  remain  insep- 
arable until  the  general  resurrection. 

2.  Simon  Kenton  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  Indian  fighters  in  Kentucky,  not  excepting 
Daniel  Boone  himself.  No  man  among  all  the  daring  pioneers 
of  the  West  encountered  the  savage  foe  in  so  many  ways  and 
on  so  many  bloody  fields.  No  one  man  in  his  own  person  en- 
countered  as  many  dangers,  as  many  privations,  and  as  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  in  defense  of  the  western  settlements,  firom 
the  very  first  dawn  of  civilization  upon  the  Ohio.  Others  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  usefiilness  in  any  one 
sphere  of  action,  or  in  one  or  more  important  engagements 
with  the  savages ;  but  with  Kenton  it  was  one  uninterrupted 
train  of  operations,  a  continued  scene  of  perils  unknown  to  any 
other  man.  Rarely  deigning  to  shelter  himself  in  forts  and 
stations,  he  preferred  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  forest, 
depending  alone  for  success  upon  his  superior  strength,  skill, 
and  prowess*  The  child  of  adversity  and  the  sport  of  fortune, 
his  life  can  not  fail  to  present  an  impressive  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  horrors  of  a  fi'ontier  life  during  a  state  of 
Indian  war. 

Bom  of  Irish  parents,  in  March,  1755,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  he  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  humble 
labors  of  the  field,  and  in  the  domestic  avocations  of  a  frontier 
life.  His  father  being  poor,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  British  empire,  firom  whom  the  lordly 
aristocracy  of  England  exclude  even  the  first  glimmerings  of 
learning  and  science,  Simon  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  aris- 
tocratic province  of  Virginia  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  old  age  found  him  barely  able  to  inscribe  a  scroll 

to  f  aid  remaiiii.  Thirty  yean  aince,  Daniel  Boone  aelected  tlda  ipot  in  Misaoori  ftr 
the  intennent  ef  hia  wife,  with  the  requeat  tliat  hia  own  body  might  be  depoaited  by 
her  aide,  which  waa  done  accordingly  five  yeara  afterward.  In  thia  place  they  re- 
mained until  July  ITfG,  1845,  when,  in  the  preaence  of  the  committee,  and  the  aaaent- 
ing  relativea  of  Dai»idt  Boone,  and  the  aaaemblad  dtizena  of  Marthaaville»  the  grarea 
were  opened,  and  the  aacred  relica  remored.  The  body  of  Colonel  Boone  had  been  in- 
teired  about  twenty-five  yeara,  and  that  of  hia  wife  thuty  yeara.  The  larger  bonea 
were  entirot  the  amafler  were  moldered  into  dnat;  the  ooffina,  except  the  bottom 
plinl(,  were  entirely  decayed.  The  ceremoniea  of  exhumation  were  honored  by  aa 
eloquent  and  appropriate  addreaa,  delivered  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  a  reaponae  and 
eulogy,  to  hii.  ofaiucacter,  by  Joaeph  B.  Wella,  Baq.— See  FranUbrt  Commanwealth ;  St 
Looia  New  Bra;  and  Soothweatem  Ghriatian  Advocate. 
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with  an  autograph  intended  for  **  Simon  Kenton."  Yet  he  was 
not  unskilled  in  the  strategy  of  the  hunter  and  the  frontier  sol* 
dier. 

[A.D.  1771.]  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  unfortunate  rencoun- 
ter, in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonist  mortally  wounded, 
caused  him  to  fly  from  the  settlements,  where  law  aini  order  pre- 
vailed, to  the  remote  West,  where  these  restraints  were  un- 
known, and  where  obscurity  might  heh  sure  protection  from  the 
demands  of  law  and  justice.  Hence,  leaving  his  father's  house 
and  the  victim  of  his  jnst  vengeance^  he  fled  west  of  the  mount- 
ains, traveling  on  foot  all  night,  and,  lying  concealed  all  day,  liv- 
ing upon  the  most  scanty  forest  fare,  in  constant  fear  of  pursuit, 
until  he  reached  the  settlements  up<m  the  head  waters  of  Cheat 
River.  Here,  almost  perished  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
fearing  discovery,  he  assuhied  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and 
friendless,  destitute,  and  unlettered,  sought  a  bare  subsistence 
by  daily  labor  as  a  menial.  -  At  length,  after  months  of  arduous 
toil,  he  succeeded.in  supplying  himself  with  a  rifle,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  hunter's  life,  and,  in  company  with  a  party"  of 
hunters  in  a  canoe,  descended  the  Monongahela  to  Fort  Ktt. 
Having  secured  the  favor  and  patronage  of  Simon  Girty,  a  man 
of  talent  and  influence  in  the  fort,  he  became  special  hunter  for 
the  garrison.*  Here,  havmg  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
fiiendly  Indians,  who  then  mingled  freely  among  the  whites,  he 
learned  to  speak  several  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue ;  and 
Yeager  and  S^rader»  two  of  his  hunting  companicms,  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Indian  language.  At  this  early  date 
did  Kenton  become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  those  who 
were  to  be  his  deadly  foes  in  subsequent  times. 

In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strader,  Kenton  set  out  down 
the  Ohio,  floating  in  a  canoe,  and  visiting  the  Indian  towns  as 
they  passed  along  m  quest  of  the  "  cane  lands"  of  Kentucky, 
of  which  they  had  heard  much  as  a  region  abounding  in  game. 
At  length,  late  in  the  autumn,  they  found  themselves  at  the 

*  See  MDonald't  Sketches,  p.  301,  S02.  Tbii  is  a  nnall  work  which  we  hftve  noted 
befisre.  It  ii  a  doodecizno  Yohime  of  two  hundred  and  aixty^tfix  pogef ,  by  John  MDon- 
tid,  of  '^  Poplar  Bidge,"  near  Ohillioothe,  Ohio,  pnbMied  at  Cincinnati  in  1838.  Mr. 
IfDooald  waa  a  ootemporary  widi  Simon  Kenton,  and  haa  compiled  his  biographical 
sketches  irom  oral  information  given  by  Kenton  in  person.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  little  work  as  we  progress  with  the  history  of  the  eariy  setdement  of  the 
Northwestem  Teiritay,  and  his  anthority  is  onqoestionable.  Having  been  6otempo- 
raiy  with  most  of  those  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  intimately  acqoainted  with  several 
of  them,  Mr.  MDooald  is  to  be  relied  oo  fefly. 
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mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  thus'  far  seen  none  of  Um 
**  cane  lands,"  they  ascended  the  Ohio  a9  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  ascending  dus  stream  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Elk  River,  on  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  they  es- 
tablished a  ^  hunting-camp"  for  the  winter's  campaign. 

[A.D.  1772.].  After  a  prosperous  hunt,  the^spring  found  them 
on  the  Ohio,  exchanging  their  rich  supply  of  hides  and  peltries 
for  clothing,  ammu|iitiim,*and  other  necesswes,  vehich  they  pro- 
cured fix)m  a  French  trader.*  ^ 

The  ensuing  summer  and  &11  viras  spent  by  Kenton  and  his 
party  in  hunting  excursions,  roaming-  over  the  hills,  plains,  and 
mountains  which  lie  upon  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kenhawa 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  In  these  romantic  regicms  of  primeval 
ferests,  Kenton  himself  declares  he  spent  the  most  happy  pe* 
riods  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  'Here,  in  the  majestic  soli- 
tudes of  nature,  free  from  care,  the  denizen  of  nature  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health,  and  abounding  in  all  that  a  hunter's  life  can  de- 
sire, he  enjoyed  that  perfect  independence  which  fears  no  rival 
in  its  wide  domain. 

[A.D.  1773.]  The  spring  brought  with  it  the  portents  of  a 
savage  war,  the  clouds  of  the  American  Revolution  began  to 
lower,  and  Indian  difficulties  in  the  West  had  commenced.  The 
encroachments  of  the  white  man  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Indian,  for  cases  of  individual  revenge  were  already  frequent ; 
and  Kenton,  in  his  lonely  '^camp,"  a  htmdred  miles  from  the 
white  man's  settlements,  was  not  secure  from  the  vindictive 
savage.  In  the  oold  month  of  March,  one  evening  just  at  dark, 
after  a  tedious  ramble  during  the  day,  Kenton  and  his  two 
friends  had  returned  to  camp,  and  before  a  cheerful  camp-fire 
were  lounging  upon  their  bearskin  pallets,  thoughtless  of  dan- 
ger, and  beguilmg  away  the  dull  hours  of  a  winter  evening 
with  cheerful  glee,  when,  like  the  lightning^s  flash,  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Indian's  rifle  laid  Yeager  a  lifeless  corpse.  Sur- 
rounded by  k  party  of  lurking  Indians,  lest  the  camp-fire  should 
direct  their  unerring  aim,  Kenton  and  Strader  instantly  fled 
under  the  shelter  #f  night,  without  clothes,  arms,  or  rifle.  Thus 
exposed  in  the  wilderness  before  the  close  of  winter,  in  their 
shirts,  without  shoes,  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
cold  and  starvation,  they  sought  their  melancholy  way  through 

•  liDouOd'g  SLetdiam  p.  908. 
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apathless  wilderness  toward  the  white  settleBoeats.*  At  length, 
mth  lacerated  feet  aid  legs,  skin  bruised  and  scratched  by 
briers  and  brush,  and  needy  perished  with  hunger  and  cold, 
they  fell  in  with  a  hunting  party  oii  the  Ohio,  by  whom  their 
wants  were  supplied. 

[A.D.  1774.]  The  determined  hostilities  of  the  Indians  the 
following  spring  compelled  the  hunting  parties  and  traders 
throughout  the  wide  frontier  to  retire  to  the  settlements  and 
posts.  Kenton,  with  others^  having  disposed  of  his  hides  and 
peltries  to  a  French  trader  on  the  Ohio,  retired  tb.Fort  Pitt 

He  is  next  employed  as  a  hunter  and  ranger  attached  to  Lord 
Dunmore's  army.  Selected  by  Major  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt,  he 
was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  fr(»n  his  lordship  to 
General  Lewis  on  die  Kenhawa.  Failing  to  meet  the  gener- 
al's division  while  in  his  lonely  search,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians on  the  Kenhaw€^  and  escaping,  made  his  way  through  a 
region  mfested  with  hostile  savages  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  time  to  join 
the  main  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

From  the  mouth  c(  ihe  Hocking  River  across  to  the  Scioto, 
Kenton  was  empbyed  as  a  spy,  or  scout,  to  range  the  forest  in 
advance  of  the  army,  to  observe  the  movements  and  "  signs'* 
of  the  savages,  and  to  guard  the  army  against  surprise  or  am- 
buscade. *  The  service  of  a  **  spy,"  or  soout,  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, is  one  of  great  danger  and  great  responsibility,  and  none 
but  choice  men  are  assigned  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
tasL  None  ever  possessed  the  requisites  of  a  spy  more  amply 
than  Simon  Kenton,  and  when  be  was  in  advance  of  the  army 
it  was  more  safe  from  ambuscade  than  if  preceded  by  a  cohort 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  wiles, 
with  deliberate  courage,  a  steady  nerve,  a  keen  eye,  rangmg 
miles  in  advance  of  the  marching  column,  and  moving  with  the 
caution  and  silence  of  the  wol(  he  detected  the  first  ^  signs" 
of  a  lurking  enemy,  himself  unseen.  Such  was  Kenton's  task 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

[A.D.  1775.]  The  campaign  closed,  and  Kenton  resumed 
his  favorite  employment,  and  passed  the  winter  in  a  hunting 
tour  among  the  mountains  and  highland  forests  of  that  wild  ahd 
romantic  region  on  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  spoils 
of  the  winter  hunt  having  been  again  exchanged  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ammunition,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  again  to  explore 
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the  femous  ^^cane  lands''  of  Kentucky.  In  company  with 
Thomas  Williams,  early  in  May  he  encamped  for  the  night  at 
the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  but  "  saw  no  cane."  Next 
morning,  with  hid  rifle,  he  commenced  a  hunting  ramble  over 
the  highland  plain,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  four  miles'ft'om 
the  river,  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  **  the  most  luxuriant  cane" 
growing  upon  the  richest  lands  he  had  ever  seeui  and  which 
abounded  in  game,'  and  was  finely  watered  with  gushing 
springs.  Near  a  fine  spring,  bursting  from  the  rock»  he  selected 
a  tract  of  land,  which  he  determined  to  secure  under  the  pre- 
emption laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  time  Kenton  had 
felt  a  desire  to  appropriate  lands  to  his  own  use,  and  it  became 
the  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  loss.  His  location  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky.* 

In  company  with  his  companion,  Williams,  he  erected  his 
camp,  cleared  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  a  patch  of 
com,  when  his  "  right  of  settlement"  was  complete.  The  whole 
region  for  sixty  miles  south  and  west  was  the  range  of  his 
hunting-grounds  and  his  summer  explorations. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions  upon  the  waters  of  Elkhom, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  he  encountered  Michael  Stoner,  a  hunt- 
er from  North  Carolina,  also  in  Indian  guise.  A  silent  contest 
of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction  commenced,  but  not 
a  word  was  spoken.  Each  knowing  himself  to  be  a  white 
man,  and  believing  his  antagonist  an  Indian,  sought,  by  all  the 
arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to  protect  himself,  and  draw  the  enemy's 
fire.  After  mutual  efibrts  and  manceuvers  inefiectually  to  draw 
each  other  trom  his  shelter,  or  to  steal  his  fire,  Stoner,  suspecting 
that  his  antagonist  was  verily  not  an  Indian,  from  his  covert 
exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  if  you  are  a  white  man,  speak !" 
The  spell  was  broken.  They  were  both  white  men  speaking 
the  same  tongue,  and  soon  were  companions  in  the  solitary 
wilderness.  Stoner  conducted  Kenton  to  the  new  settlements 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Boonesborough  and  Harrods- 
burg.  This  was  Kenton's  first  introduction  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Kentucky  River ;  and  here  he  subsequently  took  up  his 
abode  as  an  active  defender  of  these  settlements  through  the 
Indian  wars  which  soon  commenced.f 

But  where  was  Thomas  Williams  7    Indian  hostilities  had 

*  MaXxuad's  SketGfaet,  p.  SOT.  .    f  Idem,  p.  SlO-818. 
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been  commenced  by  straggling  bands  of  hunting  warriors,  and 
when  Kenton  returned  to  hin  pre-emption  improvement  near 
Limestone  Creek,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  hidians  had  been 
there  and  plundered  the  camp,,  and  a  few  rods  distant  he  found 
evidjipces  of  a  fire,  and  hard  by  were  human  bones,  which  told 
the  fate  of  Williams,  the  first  victim  of  the  war  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  Harrod's  Station,  Ke&ton  soon  found  employ- 
ment congenial  with  his  nature  in  guarding  the  inhabitants 
firom  danger  and  in  supplying  them  with  meat. 

[A.D.  1776.]  The  Indians  began  to  move  against  all  the 
new  settlements,  most  of  which  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
their  occupants  retired  for  safety  to  the  vicinity  of  Boonesbor- 
ough»  Harrod's  Station,  and  Logan's  Fort  These  places,  be- 
ing securely  fortified,  served  as  places  of  general  rendezvous. 
Kenton  served  all  these  stations  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
scout,  or  **  ranger,'*  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  Here  he  commenced  his  pu- 
pilage in  the  wiles  of  actual  Indian  warfare,  in  which  he  soon 
became  not^d  for  his  courage,  skill,  and  stratagem  against  the 
wary  Indiw. 

His  first  enterprise  was  one  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  stations.  A  volunteer  with  Rob- 
ert Patterson  and  twenty-eight  other  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he 
accompanied  Major  George  Rogers  Clark  from  Harrod's  Sta- 
tion to  tha  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
corting and  transporting  on  foot  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  to 
the  stations  on  Kentucky  Rtver. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Kenton  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
presented  a  fair  specimen  of  a  hardy,  athletic  young  back- 
woods hunter.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  size,  stand- 
ing in  his  moccasins  six  feet  and  one  inch.  His  ordinary 
weight  varied  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds;  his  muscle  was  full  and  finp«  and  free 
from  redundant  fat ;  his  body  was  vigorous,  active,  and  pa- 
tient of  toil,  hunger,  and  exposure ;  his  form  was  erect  ahd 
graceful,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  possessing  uncom- 
mon strength.  In  personal  prowess  he  had  few  equals,  either 
among  the  American  pioneers  or  among  the  native  tribes  of 
the  forest 

His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  his  hair  flaxen  brown, 
and  his  eye  a  soft  grayish  blue.    In  his  eye  there  was  a  be- 
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witching  smile,  which  seldom  failed  to  fascinate  the  beholder 
and  bespeak  his  partiality.  In  his  disposition  he  was  frank 
and  void  of  suspicion,  generbus,  kind,  and  ccmfiding  to  a  fault 
Careless  of  himself  and  his  own  interests,  he  was  most  happy 
when  he  could  serve  those  around  him.  « 

Unskilled  in  the  lore  of  schods  or  the  refinements  of  polish- 
ed society,  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  uncontaminated 
by  luxury  and  vice.  Honest  himself,  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  motive  for  deception  or  dishonesty  in  others.  Skilled 
in  all  the  signs  and  maxims  of  Indian  warfare,  and  expert  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  and  in  the  exploration  of  unfre- 
quented regions — ^true  to  his  course  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
he  was  at  home  in  the  most  retired  valley  or  in  the  most  in- 
tricate forest,  and  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  remote  points,  he  required  no  pathway  to 
direct  his  feet 

Mild  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  he  was  slow  to  anger ; 
but  when  his  rage  was  once  excited,  it  was  a  hurricane  of  ac- 
tion. When  enraged,  his  fiery  glance  withered  the  object  of 
his  fury  from  his  presence.* 

His  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  17T7  that  he  commenced  his  fierce 
contests  with  the  wily  savage  in  Kentucky.  While  on  a  tour 
of  duty  as  a  scout,  in  company  with  five  others,  near  **  Hing- 
ston's  Station,"  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  party  of  Indian 
warriors,  and  afler  a  vigorous  defense  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  dl  their  horses  captured  by  the 
victors. 

Soon  aftei*ward,  by  the  orders  of  Major  Clark,  the  captain 
of  each  station  was  required  to  keep  out  three  state-rangers,  or 
spies,  for  the  security  of  the  settlements ;  and  Captain  Boone 
selected  Simon  Kenton  as  one  of  his  state-spies  on  the  part  of 
Boonesborough.  In  company  with  five  others,  he  was  dis- 
patched on  a  tour  of  duty,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
prise. To  accomplish  tWs  object,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
the  whole  region  from  the  principal  forts  and  stations  upon  the 
Kentucky  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River  and  to  *^  the  falls"  on 
the  south.t 

*  M'Bonald'f  Sketches,  p.  9M.  t  Idem,  p.  315. 
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Kenton's  first  adventure  in  his  new  capacity  was  close  at 
band.  One  morning  early,  while  with  two  companions  he  wacr 
just  leaving  Boonesborough  on  a  morning  hunt,  ^d  before  he 
had  left  the  gate,  the  alarm  was  given  by  two  men  who  were 
suddenly  driven  back  from  the  woods,  with  five  Indians  close 
at  th^if  heels.  One  of  the  men  fell  under  the  tomahawk  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  fort  The  pursuer,  eager  for  his  trophy, 
was  tearing  the  scalp  from  his  victun,  when  the  unerring  rifle 
of  Kenton  dropped  him  upon  his  fallen  foe.  Kenton,  with  his 
companions,  gave  pursuit  to  the  remaining  four  Indians  as  they 
retreated  to  the  woods.  Re-enforced  by  Captain  Boone  and  ten 
men  firom  the  fort,  Kenton's  party  advanced  until  they  were 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  whole  of  Boone's  party  be- 
came engaged  in  a  destructive  skirmish.  During  the  deadly 
strife,  while  Indians  and  white  men  were  sheltered  each  by  his 
tree,  Kenton  perceived  upcm  his  right  an  Indian  taking  deadly 
aim  upon  Captain  Boone,  and,  quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  the 
savage  before  his  aim  was  complete,  and  Captain  Boone's  life 
was  the  trophy  of  his  skill.  He  had  scarcely  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  were  perceived  de- 
ploying fi-om  a  covert  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat to  the  fort  The  fearless  Boone  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  their  line  to  the  fort ;  but  in  the  advance  the  intrepid 
captain  fell,  having  his  leg  fractured  by  a  rifle-ball,  when  the 
pursuing  savage  raised  the  yell  of  triumph  as  he  drew  his  tom- 
ahawk to  give  the  fatal  blow.  But  Kenton's  unerring  and 
quick-sighted  aim  dropped  die  warrior  in  his  tracks  before  the 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work.  Twice  had  Kenton  saved  the 
life  of  Boone  that  day ;  which  drew  fi*om  the  intrepid  captain, 
after  being  borne  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison, 
the  well-earned  and  highly-prized  plaudit  of  **  Well  done,  Ken- 
ton !  you  have  acted  like  a  man  this  day  !"♦ 

[A.D.  1778.]  During  two  subsequent  sieges  of  Boonesbor- 
ough, in  which  the  garrison  and  inmates  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  Kenton  was  a  valuable  and  indefatigable  defender ; 
by  whose  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  by  whose  fearless  daring  and 
perilous  service  the  lives  of  the  starving  station  were  preserved. 

The  Indians,  having  dispersed  in  detached  parties  for  miles 
around  the  fort,  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind ;  gardens  and  fields,  with  every  other  source  of  sustenance, 

*  MDoDald'f  Sketches,  p.  916,  217. 
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were  destroyed ;  even  the  wild  game  for  miles  was  consumed 
or  driven  off;  and  none  dared  to  roam  the  forest  in  search  of 
meat  It  fell  to  Kenton's  lot  to  risk  his  Hfe  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  station.  Accompanied  by  a  few  choice  compan- 
ions, in  the  dead  of  night,  eluding  the  beleaguering  host  in  the 
gloom  of  darkness,  he  plunged  into  the  remote  forest  lying  south 
and  west  beyond  the  lurking  savages,  in  search  of  the  deer 
and  the  elk. 

Penetrating  the  remote  forest  under  cover  of  the  night,  they 
sought  for  game  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the 
station,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  until  they  had  se- 
cured an  ample  supply.  The  meat  thus  procured  was  carefiilly 
cut  from  the  bones  a,nd  jerked^  or  dried  in  small  pieces  upon  spits 
befpre  a  slow  fire  until  greatly  reduced  in  bulk.  Loaded  with 
this  substantial  nutriment,  the  hunters  made  their  cautious  way 
back  to  the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  watchful  savages  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  night,  arrived  safely  at  the  fort,  and  were  admitted 
by  their  friends.  SuppUes  thus  obtained  were  the  means  of 
securing  the  beleaguered  stations  from  femine  and  starvation.- 
This  substitute  for  better  fare  was  eaten  or  made  into  broth, 
without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables.  Such  was  the  service  wiiich 
Sunon  Kenton  rendered  to  the  Kentucky  stations  in  the  years 
1777  and  1778. 

But  Kenton's  restless  genius  sought  a  wider  field  of  action. 
In  June,  1778,  he  was  the  first  man  from  the  Kentucky  sta- 
tions who  volunteered  to  join  the  hazardous  expedition  under 
Colonel  Clark  against  Kaskaskia ;  he  was  also  the  first  man  to 
enter  Fort  Gage,  the  man  who  surprised  Gk)vemor  Rocheblave 
in  his  bed,  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with 
its  sleeping  garrison. 

No  sooner  had  the  Illinois  posts  and  country  been  subdued 
and  quietly  occupied  by  the  Virginians,  than  Kenton,  seeking 
more  active  adventures  in  Kentucky,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Colonel  Bowman  at  Harrodsburg,  and  under- 
took, in  his  route  thither,  to  reconnoiter  the  British  poet  at  Vin- 
oennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  order  to  furnish  Colonel  Clark  with 
correct  information  of  its  condition,  force,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  At  Vinceanes,  after  lying  concealed  by  day.  and 
reconnoitering  by  night  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  trans- 
mitted to  Colonel  Clark  the  true  state  of  the  post,  informing  him 
of  its  weakness  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people.    Thirteen 
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days  after  his  departure  from  Vincennes,  he  arrived  in  Har- 
rodsburg  and  delivered  his  dispatches  safe  to  Colbnel  Bowman.* 

In  August,  Daniel  Boone,  having  escaped  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians,  proposed  to  lead  an  incursion  against 
the  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  North  Fork  of  Paint 
Creek,  now  occupied  by  the  present  tovm  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross 
county.  The  enterprise  was  one  congenial  with  Kenton's  taste, 
and  his  feelings  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
In  company  with  Boone  and  eighteen  chosen  companions,  all 
armed  with  rifles,  and  supplied  with  knapsacks  filled  with 
parched  com  for  rations  in  their  march,  Kenton  set  out  for 
the  Indian  town,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  With-, 
m  six  miles  of  the  town,  Boone  encountered  a  party  of  forty 
Indians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed,  without  loss 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  fugitives,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
town,  rendere4  surprise  impracticable,  and  Boone  ordered  a 
speedy  retreat.  Kenton  could  not  retire  without  another  ad- 
venture. In  company  with  Montgomery,  a  fearless  Irishman, 
he  laid  in  concealment  ne^  the  town  for  two  days  and  nights, 
until  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  horses  from  the  Indians, 
upon  which  they  retreated  to  BoonesborougLf 

In  September  following,  Kenton  planned  an  incursion  to  the 
Paint  Creek  towns  in  quest  of  horses.  In  company  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  companion  named  Clark,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing off  seven  horses  from  the  Indian  iovm  as  far  as  the  Ohio 
River.  Here,  having  imprudently  delayed  two  days  in  cross- 
ing his  horses  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  party  of  Indians  in  pursuit.  After  a  severe  conflict,  Keur 
ton  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  Montgomery  was 
killed,'  and  Clark  escaped. 

The  Indians  were  elated  with  their  good  fortune  in  capturing 
such  a  formidable  antagonist  and  warrior,  a  future  object  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Keotpn,  deeming  his  case  utterly  hopeless,  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  in  the  fearful  anticipation  of  all  the  horrors  of  Indian 
torture,  and  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  slow  fire  and  the 
stake.  Nor  were  these  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  savage 
mirlh  over  him,  amid  taunts  and  sallies  of  savage  wit,  while 
they  ironically  professed  to  admire  his  horse-stealing  propen- 
sity, slapping  him  gently  on  the  face  with  Montgomery's  scalp. 

*  Mikmald'f  Sketches,  p.  S90.  t 
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The  horrors  of  his  captivity  dortng  nine  months  among  the 
Indians  may  be  briefly  enumerated,  but  they  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  sufferings  of  his  body  may  be  recounted,  but  the 
anguish  of  his  mind,  the  internal  torments  of  spirit,  none  but 
himself  could  know. 

The  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Mazeppa.  He 
was  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  upon  the  back  of  an  unbrok- 
en horse,  which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  through 
thickets,  briers,  and  brush,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  back  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  ex- 
hausted. By  this  time  Kenton  had  been  bruised,  lacerated, 
scratched,  and  mangled,  until  life  itself  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  his  sufierings  had  afforded  the  most  unbounded  ecstasies 
of  mirth  to  his  savage  captors.  This^  however,  was  only  a 
prelude  to  subsequent  sufferings.* 

Upon  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  greater  security 
of  their  prisoner,  the  savages  bound  him  securely,  with  his  body 
extended  upon  the  ground,  and  each  foot  and  hand  tied  to  a 
stake  or  sapling ;  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  MCape,  a 
young  sapling  was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities 
well  secured  to  the  ground,  while  a  rope  secured  his  neck  to 
another  sapling.  In  this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed 
to  swarms  of  gnats  and  musquetoes,  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  tedious  night  upon  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chilling 
dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  he  was  within  one  mile  of  old 
Chillicothe,  the  present  site  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed in  confinement  until  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  curi- 
osity had  brought  hundreds,  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  to  view 
the  great  Kentuckian.  Their  satisfaction  at  his  wretched 
condition  was  evinced  by  numerous  grunts,  kicks,  blows,  and 
stripes,  inflicted  amid  applauding  yells,  dancing,  and  every 
demonstration  of  savage  indignation. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  energetic  mode 
of  torture  the  next  day,  in  which  the  whole  village  was  to  be 
partakers.  The  torture  of  a  prisoner  is  a  school  for  the  young 
warrior,  to  stir  up  his  hatred  for  their  white  enemies,  and  keep 
alive  the  fire  of  revenge,  while  it  affords  sport  and  mirth  to 
gratify  the  vindictive  rage  of  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives, 
by  participating  in  the  infliction  of  the  agonies  which  he  is 
compelled  to  suffer. 

*  M'DoDald,  p.  8S3. 
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Running  the  gantlet  was  the  torture  of  the  next  day,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  Indians,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were 
assembled  for  the  savage  festival. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked,  and  freed 
from  his  bonds,  was  produced  as  the  victim  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Indians  were  raqged  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  six  feet 
apart,  all  armed  with  sticks,  hickory  rods,  whips,  and  other 
means  of  inflicting  pain.  Between  these  lines,  for  more  than 
half  a  mile,  to  the  village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed 
to  run  for  his  life,  exposed  to  such  injury  as  his  tormentors 
could  inflict  as  he  passed.  If  he  succeeded  in  reading  the 
council-house  alive,  it  would  prove  an  asylum  to  him  for  the 
present. 

At  a  given  signal,  Kenton  started  in  the  perilous  race.  Ex- 
erting his  utmost  strength  and  activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along 
the  line,  recieiving  numerous  blows,  stripes,  buffets,  and  wounds, 
until  he  approached  the  town,  near  which  he  saw  an  Indian 
leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand, 
intent  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made 
his  rapid  way  toward  the  council-house,  pursued  by  the  promis- 
cuous crowd,  whooping  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his 
heels.  Entering  the  town  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  just  as 
he  had  supposed  the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indian 
was  perceived  leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  around  him ;  but  suddenly  he  threw  off  his  blanket, 
and  sprung  upon  Kenton  as  be  advanced.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  beset  with  crowds  of  savages,  eager  to  strip 
him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which  had 
been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten, 
kicked,  and  scourged  until  he  was  nearly  lifeless,  he  was  left 
to  die. 

A  few  hours  afterward,  having  partially  revived,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water,  and  was  suffered  to  recuperate  for 
a  few  days,  until  he  was  able  to  attend  at  the  council-house 
and  receive  the  announcement  of  his  final  doom. 

After  a  violent  discussion,  the  council,  by  a  large  majority, 
determined  that  he  should  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation^  and  the  decision  was  {umounced  by  a 
burst  of  savage  joy,  with  yells  and  shouts  which  made  the 
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welkin  ring.  The  place  of  execution  was  Wappatomica,  the 
present  site  of  Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county,  Ohio.  On  his 
route  to  this  place,  he  was  taken  through  Pickaway  and  Mack- 
acheck,  on  the  Scioto,  where  he  was  again  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  torture  of  the  gantlet,  and  was  severely  scourged 
through  the  line. 

At  this  place,  smarting  under  his  wounds  and  bruises,  he 
was  detained  several  days,  in  order  that  he  might  recuperate 
preparatory  to  his  march  to  Wappatomica.  At  length,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  impending  doom.  In  this  attempt  he  had  pro^ 
ceeded  two  miles  from  the  place  of  confinement,  when  he  was 
met  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  who  in  a  brutal  manner 
drove  him  back  to  the  village.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  now 
expired,  and,loathing  a  life  of  continual  sufiering,  he  in  despair 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

His  late  attempt  to  escape  had  brought  upon  him  a  repeti- 
tion of  savage  torture,  which  had  well-nigh  closed  his  suffer- 
ings forever,  and  he  verily  believed  himself  a  "  God-forsaken 
wretch.'^  Taken  to  a  neighboring  cree^,  he  was  thrown  in 
and  dragged  through  mud  and  water,  and  submerged  repeat- 
edly, until  life  was  nearly  extinct,  when  he  was  again  left  in  a 
dying  state ;  but  the  constitutional  vigor  within  him  revived, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken  to  Wappatomica  for 
execution. 

At  Wappatomica  he  first  saw,  at  a  British  trading-post,  his 
old  friend  Simon  Girty,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Indian  l\fe,  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view  the 
doomed  prisoner  and  to  witness  his  torture.  Yet  Girty  sus- 
pected not  the  presence  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  Kenton  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, his  present  mangled  condition  and  his  blackened  face  left 
no  traces  of  recognition  in  Girty's  mind.  Looking  upon  him 
as  a  doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  hope,  he  could 
view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacrifice ;  but  so  soon  as  Ken- 
ton succeeded  in  making  himself  known  to  Girty,  the  hard 
heart  of  the  latter  at  once  relented,  and  sympathizing  with 
his  miserable  condition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  for  his  release.  His  whole  personal  influ- 
ence, and  his  eloquence,  no  less  than  his  intrigue,  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  safety  of  his  fallen  firiend.     He  portrayed  in 
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strong  language  the  policy  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  prison- 
er, and  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  from 
the  possession  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  white 
settlements.  For  a  time  Girty's  eloquence  prevailed,  and  a 
respite  was  granted ;  but  suspicions  arose,  and  he  was  again 
summoned  before  the  council.  The  death  of  Kenton  was  again 
decreed*  AgaiE  the  influence  of  Girty  prevailed,  and  throygh- 
finesse  he  accomplished  a  further  respite,  together  with  a  re* 
moval  of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky.* 

Here,  again,  the  council  decreed  his  death,  and  ftgain  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terrors  of  the  gantlet,  preliminary 
to  his  execution.  Still  Girty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  De- 
spairing of  his  own  influence  with  the  council,  he  secured  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Logan,  ^the  friend  of  white  men."  Lo^ 
gan  interceded  with  Captain  Druyery  a  British  officer,  and  pro* 
cured,  through  him,  the  offer  of  a  liberal  ransom  to  the  vindic- 
tive savages  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Druyer  met 
the  council,  and  urged  the  great  advantage  such  a  prisoner 
would  be  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  procuring  from  him 
such  information  as  would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  opera- 
tions against  the  rebel  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  appealing' 
to  their  avarice,  he  suggested  that  the  ransom  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  prisoner. 

[A.D.  1779.]  Captain  Druyer  guarantied  the  ransom  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  delivery,  and  Kenton  was  delivered  to 
him  in  charge  for  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  At  the  latter 
post  Kenton  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  June  8d,  1779, 
when,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  a  trader's  wife,  he  made 
his  escape,  in  company  with  Captain  Nathan  Bullitt  and  John 
Caffer,  fellow-prisoners  from  Kentucky,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  settlemenfe  on  the  Kentucky  River,t 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  supply  themselves  each  with  a 
rifle. 

To  avoid  hostile  bands  on  the  frequented  route  from  Detroit 
to  Kentucky,  Kenton  plunged  into  the  western  wilderness  by 
way  of  the  Wabash.  Through  this  circuitous  route,  depend- 
ing for  sustenance  upon  the  rifle  alone,  they  pursued  their 
lonely  journey  on  foot  without  seeing  the  face  of  another  hu- 
man being  until,  after  thirty-three  days,  they  arrived  safely  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.     Such  was  the  termination  of  Simon 

•  HDonald*!  Sketches,  p.  93(HUI6.  t  Idem,  p.  U?,  838. 
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Kenton's  sufferings  and  perils  among  the  Indians  in  1779; 
such,  too,  had  been  the  renewed  cause  for  eternal  hostility  to 
the  Indian  race. 

[A.D.  1780-1792.]  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Kenton  was  an  active  partisan  in  all  the  movements  against  the 
Indians  in  Kentucky,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  First,  we  find 
him  an  active  scout,  with  one  companion,  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  Indian  host  under  Colonel  Bird,  as  they  retired  from 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  faithfully 
reporting  the  same  to  his  commander  at  Harrod's  Station. 
Next,  we  find  him  commanding  a  choice  company  of  rifle- 
men in  Colonel  Clark's  mounted  regiment  against  the  Miami 
towns  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  and  on  the  whole  route, 
firom  the  mouth  of  Licking,  Kenton's  company  led  the  way, 
and  conducted  the  invasion  to  the  hostile  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  Next,  in  1782, 
we  find  him  again  a  volunteer  captain,  commanding  a  choice 
company  under  Colonel  Clark  in  his  terrible  incursion  against 
the  Indian  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Mi- 
aini  Rivers.  From  1784  to  1792  he  was  a  frontier  settler  in 
the  exposed  region  of  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  and  took  the 
command  of  all  the  defensive  and  offensive  operations  from  his 
county  agamst  the  savagesw  During  these  operations  he  was 
engaged  in  many  fearful  encounters  with  the  savages,  and  once 
with  the  great,  rising  Shawanese  warrior,  Tecumseh  himself. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Next  we  find  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  act- 
ing major  of  a  volunteer  battalion  of  choice  spirits  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  General  Scott,  attached  to  Greneral  Wayne's  army. 

{A.D.  1795-1802.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  Major 
Kenton  retired  to  his  farm  near  Washington,  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  remained  beloved  by  all  for  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding friendship,  and  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  His  house 
was  known  as  the  stranger's  home  and  the  pioneer's  welcome. 
He  had  bebome  a  wealthy  frontier  resident ;  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates,  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses^ 
besides  domestic  stock  of  divers  kinds,  with  abundant  fields,  he 
began  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  green  old  age  in  peace  and 
competence.  But  a  dark  cloud  was  about  to  lower  upon  the 
evening  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  law,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  land-titles,  he  had  quietly  enjoyed  his  pos- 
sessions, unsuspicious  of  the  requirements  of  law  in  the  convey- 
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ance  of  lands  and  the  formalities  requisite  to  complete  inchoate 
titles,  until  he  was  involved  in  litigation.  Defending  imperfect 
titles  to  lands  which  he  believed  justly  his  own,  his  whole  at- 
tention was  digressed  in  efforts  to  secure  himself  and  family 
from  poverty  and  dependence  in  his  declining  age.  He  was 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year ;  his  ardor  and  physical  energy 
abated,  his  spirits  depressed  by  misfortunes  which  had  follow- 
ed in  close  succession,  he  saw  himself  ejected  from  one  piece 
of  land  after  another,  which  he  had  defended  against  the  sav- 
age in  his  youth,  and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  blood  and  en- 
dured tortures  indescribable.  One  suit  after  another  was  de- 
cided against  him ;  one  tract  of  land  after  another  wast  lost ; 
and  one  bill  of  costs  after  another  stripped  him  of  his  remain- 
ing property,  until  he  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

Such  was  the  recompense  which  Kentucky  awarded  to  her 
pioneers  and  early  defenders.  Such  was  her  gratitude  to 
Boone,  Clark,  and  Kenton. 

Thus  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  refused  a  resting-place  in  the  country  which  he  had 
defended  against  the  savage,  and  for  which  he  had  spent  the 
pnme  of  his  life,  and  had  done  and  suffered  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Kentucky. 

.  Hence,  in  1802,  he  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territo- 
ry, and  settled  on  the  frontier,  near  Urbana,  in  Champaign 
county  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  in  a  region  then  scarcely 
reclaimed  from  the  Indian  warwhoop.  Here,  in  advance  of 
civilization,  he  settled,  preferring  the  dangers  of  Indian  war- 
fare to  the  treachery  of  civilized  man.  He  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  frontier  settlements,  poor  and  retired,  but  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors,  who  subsequently  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  brigadier-general  in  the  new  militia  organization  of 
the  state.  In  1810  he  became  a  worthy  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcih,  and  such  he  continued  until  his  death. 
[A.D.  1813.]  But  the  patriotic  fire  of  Kenton  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  ingratitude  of  Kentucky  and  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  her  people.  Again,  in  1813,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  rejecting  inglorious  ease  when  his  country  required 
his  services,  his  military  ardor  revived,  and  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der Governor  Shelby,  he  joined  the  Kentucky  troops  as  they 
advanced  through  Urbana  in  their  march  to  the  northwe^gtem 
frontier.    Attached  to  the  military  family  of  Governor  Shielby, 
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and  true  to  hia  former  spirit,  he  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
army,  and  closed  his  military  career  by  his  intrepid  aid  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  1820  he  removed  to  the  head  of  Mad  Riv- 
er, in  Logan  county,  near  the*  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  Wap- 
patomica,  one  of  the  places  where,  jn  1779,  he  had  encountered 
the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  Here,  in  a  beech  forest,  he  took 
up  his  final  residence,  where  he  lived  in  humble  poverty  through 
the  evening  of  his  eventful  life,  relieved  from  actual  want, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  by  a  mere  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month  from  the  Federal  govertiment.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1886,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  Gkni,  in  peace  with  all 
men,  and  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.* 

[A.D.  1886.]  Thus  died  General  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  a  man  who,  as  a  western  pio- 
neer, passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead ;  a  man  whose 
iron  nerve  never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism 
warmed  up  the  evening  of  his  life.  After  a  long  life  devoted 
to  his  country,  having  passed  through  a  thousand  dangers,  and 
having  outlived  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  deaths,  he  was 
permitted  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  at  home,  in  peace  and  res- 
ignation, in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  settlement,  where  once 
was  the  center  of  the  Indian  power.  His  bones  repose  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  state  which  sheltered  and  protected  his 
declining  age,  and  well  does  Ohio  deserve  to  retain  them. 

[A.D.  1774-1776.]  3.  Robert  Patterson,  a  native  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  a  ranger 
six  months  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  Indian  war.f  After  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  he 
was  a  pioneer  on  the  Monongahela  until  the  autumn  of  1775, 
when,  in  company  with  John  M*Clellan  and  six  other  pioneers, 
he  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Limestone  Creek,  and 
thence  traversing  the  country  by  way  of  the  Blue  Licks,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stations  then  erecting  on  the  Kentucky  River. 
Soon  afterward  he  joined  M*Clellan  in  the  formation  of  a  set- 
tlement near  "  Royal  Spring,"  on  the  present  site  of  George- 
town, in  Scott  county,  Kentucky.  Here  he  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  log  house  built  iathis  portion  of  that  great 

*  M'Donald,  p.  264,  965.  t  Ameriom  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  p.  343. 
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State,  and  which  was  subsequently  fortified  and  known  as 
"  MClellan's  Station."  Attacked  by  Indians  on  the  29th  of 
December  following,  the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  unable  to  withstand  a  siege,  secretly 
left  the  fort  by  night,  and  were  conducted  by  Patterson  safely 
to  the  more  secure  settlements  near  Harrodsburg.  Here  he 
became  an  active  defender  of  the  feeble  colony  first  formed  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  called  by  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  in 
1776,  to  assist  him  in  forwarding  ammunition  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
be  distributed  among  the  settlements  on  Kentucky  River.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  in  company  with  Major  Clark  and 
five  other  companions,  he  engaged  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
conveying  powder  to  the  Kentucky  stations.  Descending  the 
Ohio  River  firom  Fort  Pitt  in  a  large  canoe,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  in  twenty-five  kegs,  this  fearlbss  party  elud- 
ed the  hostile  savages  infesting  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Hocking  River.  Here  they  were  fiariously  assail- 
ed by  a  party  of  Indians  on  shore,  when  Patterson  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  arm,  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
The  remainder  effected  their  escape  with  the  precious  treasure, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  "  Three  Islands,"  above 
Limestone  Creek.  Here  the  powder  was  securely  concealed 
fi-om  the  lurking  Indians  until  an  ample  escort  from  "  Harrod's 
Station"  should  be  able  to  convey  it  safely  to  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  he  continued  an  active  pioneer  soldier,  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  until  June,  1778, 
when,  with  ten  comrades  from  the  stations,  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  this  expedition  he  was  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  subaltern,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Gage,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1778. 
In  September  following,  in  company  with  seventy  others, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  entered  into  the  militia  service  at  Harrod's  Station. 

In  April,  1779,  as  ensign,  commanding  twenty-five  men,  he 
repaired  to  the  south  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  encamped  on  the 
present  site  of  Lexington,  in  Fayette  county.  On  the  17th  of 
April  a  stockade  was  commenced,  which  was  the  first  white 
man's  residence  in  the  beautifiil  region  which  now  surrounds 
the  city  of  Lexington. 

*  American  Pioneer,  toL  iL,  p.  344. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  following,  he  joined  the  expedition 
under  Colonel  Bowman  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valuable  and  efficient  officer.  In  August,  1780,  he  again 
served  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
expedition  which  spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the 
Shawanese  towns,  from  the  sources  of  the  Scioto  to  those  of  the 
Wabash.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars, 
he  Was  one  of  the  regular  defenders  of  the  Kentucky  stations 
in  all  attacks,  and  in  every  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  In 
the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1782,  he  was  a  prominent  actor,*  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  generous  courage.  For  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  winter  of  1790,  he  was  an  active  pioneer  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  establishing  the  first  settlements 
made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamies. 

4.  George  Rogers  Clark^  a  man  whose  history  has  not  yet 
been  written,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  defenders 
of  the  whole  West;  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  coun- 
try, his  field  of  operation  was  the  whole  western  settlements, 
over  which  he  exercised  a  watchful  care,  which  secured  them 
firom  utter  extermination  and  ruin.  For  decision,  energy,  fore- 
thought, good  sense,  and  intrepidity,  he  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  general  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  West,  he 
was  certainly  the  best  soldier  that  ever  led  an  army  against 
•he  savages,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  those  uncontrollable 
beings  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.f 

Clark,  if  not  the  first  founder  of  Kentucky,  was  certainly  a 
principal  architect  in  rearing  the  superstructure.  He  was  the 
guardian  angel  which  stood  over  the  infant  colony  from  1776 
until  1785  with  the  cegis  of  his  protection,  and  his  name  de- 
serves to  stand  enrolled  high  among  the  worthies  who  have 
been  honored  as  the  fathers  of  the  western  country  comprised 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his 
bones  should  lie  side  by  side  vnth  those  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Simon  Kenton  in  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  under  the  monu- 
ment which  patriotism  may  rear  to  their  memories. 

He  has  been  justly  esteemed  as  the  most  extraordinary  mil- 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol.  it,  p.  346. 

t  See  North  American  Eeview,  Na  105,  October,  1839,  p.  295. 
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itary  genius  which  Virginia  has  ever  produced,  although  the 
field  of  his  operations  was  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  West 
Judge  Hall  declares  him  to  have  been  ^<  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  energy  of  character,  and  possessed  of  a  military 
genius,  which  enabled  idm  to  plan  with  consummate  wisdom, 
and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and  promptitude.*' 
His  great  mind*  readily  comprehended  the  situation  of  the 
country ;  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  whole  region  and  the  localities  of  the  enemy's  forts,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  their  forces.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  "  penetrating  the  designs"  of  his  antagonist ;  thus  becoming 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  and  movements  of  the  enemy, 
he  could  deduce  his  subsequent  operations  and  his  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  hence  was  enabled  to  anticipate  and  defeat  all  his 
plans  and  movements  before  they  were  matured.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  his  movements  were  made  with  such  pre- 
cision and  celerity,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  judg- 
ment, that  success  was  always  doubly  insured. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Major  Clark  was  commandmg 
and  dignified ;  hence,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  **  His  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  ;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered particularly  agreeable  by  the  manljness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  intelligence  of  his  conversation,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  his  spirit  for  enterprise.'*! 

Major  Clark  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  early  defense  of  the  western  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion ;  yet  the  most  important  portion  of  his  history  commences 
in  1776,  when  he  was  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  engaged  in  the 
protection  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostilities  conse- 
quent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  upon  the  fron- 
tiers near  the  Monongahela  and  southward  to  the  Kenhawa 
during  the  year  1776,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Fincastle  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wheeling  Creek,  as  well  as  other  settlements  north  and 
south  of  that  point,  near  the  Ohio  River.  Subsequently  he  re- 
paired to  Kentucky,  and  superintended  the  construction  and 
defense  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Finding  those  set- 
tlements in  a  state  of  insecurity,  and  destitute  of  ammunition 
for  defense,  he  procured  from  the  executive  of  Virginia  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  the  use  of 

*  Sketcfaei  of  the  West,  yoL  ii.,  p.  118-lSl.  t  Hiitoiy  of  Kentucky. 
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the  Kentucky  stations.  Repairing  in  person  to  Fort  Pitt,  he 
obtained  the  powder,  and  with  six  men  conducted  it  safely 
through  the  Indian  territory,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  **  Three 
Islands,"  near  Limestone  Creek,  where  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  scrutiny  of  the  savages,  who  r'oamed  the  whole 
country.  Finding  it  too  hazardous  to  advance  with  the  pre- 
cious treasure  without  a  strong  guard,  he  returned  to  Harrods- 
burg  on  foot,  in  company  with  Captain  Jones,  and  by  way  of 
*\  M*Clellan's  Station,"  for  a  sufficient  escort  to  conduct  it  safe* 
ly  to  the  forts.  Having  procured  the  aid  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Robert  Patterson,  and  twenty-seven  other  hunters  of  like  mold 
from  the  stations,  he  set  out  for  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
returned  a  few  day?  afterward,  each  man  bearing  his  keg  of 
powder. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Shortly  afterward  he  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  Kentucky  stations.  The  militia  of  Kentucky  were  ac- 
cordingly organized  into  three  companies :  one  at  Boonesbor* 
ough,  under  Captain  Daniel  Boone ;  one  at  Logan's  Fort,  un- 
der Captain  Benjamin  Logan ;  and  one  at  Harrod's  Station, 
under  Captain  James  Harrod.  This  was  the  first  militia  or- 
ganization in  Kentucky.  From  this  time,  Major  Clark,  as  the 
real  father  of  Kentucky,  cotitinued  to  watch  over  the  infant 
settlements  with  paternal  solicitude,  which  never  faltered,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  difficulties.  During  his  ser- 
vice on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  actual  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

His  observing  eye  and  his  military  perception  soon  discov- 
ered that,  after  Detroit,  the  posts  at  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia 
were  the  grand  sources  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  points  from 
which  emanated  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  western  sava- 
ges for  the  destruction  of  the  Kentucky  settlements.  Having 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  this  feet,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  incursions  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  these  posts.  Concealing  his  designs,  he  proceeded  to 
Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  to  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject.  His  views  and  plans  were  approved  by  the  governor, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  de- 
signs.   It  was  then  that  Major  Clark  was  commissioned  an 
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colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a  battalion  of  seven  companies 
in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  secret  expedition  un- 
der his  command. 

Early  in  June  his  recruiting  captains  returned  with  their 
levies  from  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  the  broken  companies  to  *^  the 
Falls-"  Here,  encamped  on  "  Corn  Island,"  he  tarried  some 
time,  in  hopes  of  recruiting  his  forces  from  the  stations ;  but 
the  secret  expedition  was  unpopular  in  the  settlements,  which 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  militia,  and  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  thereby 
invite  attack  from  the  enemy. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  he  descended  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  concealing  his  boats, 
he  advanced  through  the  wilderness  direct  to  Kaskaskia,  and 
on  the  night  of  July  4th  took  possession  of  the  British  post  and 
the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  vrithout  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  fire  of 
a  gun. 

[A.D.  1778.]  A  few  days  sufficed  to  reduce.the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  allegiance  of  Virginia,  and  the  posts  to  her  arms.  . 
Before  the  lapse  of  many  days  he  was  master  of  all  the  British 
posts  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  had  estab- 
lished the  authority,  of  Virginia,  and  had  sent  the  governor  and 
commandants  prisoners  of  war  to  the  State  capital. 

[A.D.  1779.]  The  following  year,  the  British  eommandant 
at  Detroit  having  advanced  upon  Vincennes  and  recovered  the 
post,  which  had  been  without  a  garrison,  Colonel  Clark,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  at  Kaskaskia,  advanced  eastward  to  the 
Wabash,  at  the  most  wet  and  inclement  season  of  the  winter, 
and  after  an  investment  of  thirty-six  hours,  captured  the  entire 
British  force  and  recovered  the  place,  sending  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  his  officers  prisoners  of  war  to  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Having  supreme  military  command  on  the 
Lower  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi,  he  established  Fort  Jeffer- 
son on  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the  Ohio,  thus  ex- 
tending the  authority  and  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  the  remotest 
limit  of  British  power  in  the  West.  For  several  years  after- 
ward he  commanded  on  the  Ohio  above  "  the  Falls,"  and  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

The  history  of  Colonel  Clark  during  the  subsequent  years, 
until  1786,  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Kentucky,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  his  services  ftirther. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BXTENSIO)^  OF  VIB6INIA  SETTLEBfENTS  AND   JUBISDICTION  TO  THE 
MISSISSIPPI. INDIAN   HOSTILITIES    UPON    THE    OHIO. A.D.  1776 

TO  1780. 

Argument, — ^Eetroflpeibt  of  the  fronder  Setdements  of  Western  Virginia,  Penngylva- 
nia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentocky  in  1776. — Check  to  t^se  Settlements  by  hostile 
Cherokees.— Cherokee  War.— Three-fold  Invasion  of  Cherokee  Conntiy.— "  Treaty  of 
Bewetf  s  Comer." — "  Treaty  of  Long  Island,"  oa  Holston. — Cherokees  retire  £rom 
ceded  Territory. — ^Hostilities  of  Northwestern  Tribes. — Kentncky  Statiofls  snpplied 
with  Powder  by  Major  Clark.— Posts  on  the  Ohia— Attack  on  M'Oldlan's  Station, 
December,  1776. — Hostilities  in  West  Aogosta. — Connty  of  Kentacky  erected. — 
Militia  Organization  in  1777. — ^District  of  West  Aagnsta  divided  into  three  Coonties. 
— Ohio  Coonty  organixed. — Settiementa  in  West  Angosta.- The  Indians  attack  Ha^ 
xod's  Station ;  also,  Logan's  Fort  and  Boonesborong^ — ^Militia  organisation  in  Ohio 
County. — ^Memorable  Siege  of  Boonesborongh  from  July  4th  to  September.— Captam 
Logan's  Re-enforcement  from  North  Carotina. — Colonel  John  Bowman's  Re-Enforce- 
ments— Coonty  of  Kentacky  organised. — ^Mititia  Organization. — Extent  of  Kentucky 
Coonty. — Colonel  Henderson  indenmified  for  Loss  of  Transylvania. — ^Indian  Hostili- 
ties near  the  Ohio. — Cornstalk,  Ellinipsioo,  and  Red  Hawk  killed  at  Point  Pleasant. 
— Condition  of  Wheeling  Fort. — "  Fort  Henry." — 8itaati(»i  and  Importance  of  this 
Foit^Attacked  by  foior  hondred  Indians  under  Simon  Qiity. — Loss  of  the  Ghuriaon 
near  the  Fort— Incidents  of  Indian  Warfare. — ^Major  M'Collock. — Captain  Mason. — 
Major  Clark  plans  the  Redoction  of  Kaskaskia. — ^The  Expedition  proceeds  from  "  the 
FaUs."— Sofprise  and  Captore  of  Kaakaskia  and  "  Fort  Oage."— €oflpenston  of  Civfl 
Govenmient  in  West  Aogosta. — Martial  Law  suspended.— Courts  organised^-At- 
tomeys  and  Attorney-general. — Daniel  Boone  and  twenty-seven  Men  captured  at 
Blue  Lickij — ^Ris  Captivity  among  the  Indians. — ^His  Escape  and  Return  to  Boones- 
borauglu—Makes  an  Inourdon  to  Paint  Creek.— Boonesborough  invested  by  large 
Indian  Force,  August,  1778.— Defense  and  Incidents  of  the  Siege.—"  Fort  M'Intosh"  . 
erected. — •*Fort  l!iaurens"  erected. — Protracted  Siege  of  Fort  Laurens.-^Couti  of 
Land  Conunissioners  established  in  Kentucky,  1779.— First  Settiement  at  Lezington, 
Bzyanf  s  Station,  Forks  of  Licking,  and  on  Sources  of  Salt  Rivet.— Massacre  of  Col- 
onel Rodgers  and  ninety  Men  on  the  Ohio. — Colonel  Bowman's  unsuccessful  Expe- 
dition to  the  Miami  Towns. — Emigration  to  Kentucky. — ^Arrival  of  Immigrants  in  1779. 
— Scarcity  of  Provisions.— Depreciation  of  Paper  CntTenoy.-^Distress  of  Emigrants 
until  1760.— Defenses  on  the  Ohio. — "Fort  Nelson." — Colonel  Slaughter.— Landed 
Interest  in  Kentucky. — ^The  Indians  capture  Raddle's  and  Martin's  Stations,  and  re- 
tire.—Destruction  of  the  Moravian  Towns  on  the  Coshocton.— Massacre  of  Captives 
and  friendly  Moravians.— Colonel  Clark  invades  the  Shawanese  Country  in  1780.— 
Militia  Organisation  in  1760.— Colonel  Claris  erects  "Fort  Jefferson"  on  the  M9i- 
sissippi — Southern  Boxmdary  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1776.]  During  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  ih  virtue  of  her  royal  charter,  claimed  all  the 
territory  which  would  be  included  by  extending  her  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  due  west  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  comprise  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  between 
the  parallels  of  36"*  80'  and  39®  40',  of  course  including  Ken- 
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tucky,  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  and  one  third  of  Ohio,*  or  all 
that  portion  south  of  M^Connelsville,  Lancaster,  and  Xenia ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  her  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  of  her  claim^  besides  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania  south  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  Mo^ 
Bongahela  and  Youghiogeny,  which  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

At  this  time,  as  we  have  already  shown,*  the  settlements 
had  extended  upon  all  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  the  Youghiogeny,  and  upon  all  the  small  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Ohio,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Pittsburgh;  also>  upon  the  sources  of  the  Greenbrier,  the  Lit- 
tle Kenhawa,  and  Elk  River,  west  of  the  mountains,  together 
c6mprising  the  northwestern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  south- 
western counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  now  established.  Pitts^ 
burgh  was  a  .frontier  town  of  Virginia,  and  the  settlements 
southward  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  were 
considered  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  into  which  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Was  bearing  numerous  settlers  and  pioneers.  The  ex- 
tensive regionj  however,  south  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  was  one  immense  savage  wilderness, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  native  tribes.  To  this  there  was  one 
exception,  which  comprised  the  settlements  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boonesborough,  Logan's  Fort,  and  Harrodsburg.  This 
was  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground'*  of  the  Indians,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians  as  com-' 
mon  hunting-grounds.  They  looked  with  suspicious  jealousy 
upon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  white  man,  as  his  habitations 
were  gradually  multiplying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky 
River.  These  settlements,  which  were  already  attracting  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Shawanese  and  other  northwest- 
em  tribes,  were  in  their  infancy,  and  almost  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  angle  of  the  present  State  of 
Virginia,  the  population  had  been  advancing  slowly  for  the 
last  ten  years,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Riv- 
ers, within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Cherokees.    This  war- 

*  See  book  iii.  of  this  work,  viz.:  Advance  of  the  Anglo-American  Population,  &c., 
chapters  n.  and  iii. 
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like  nation  had  again  commenced  hostilities  against  these  fron** 
tier  settlements,  and  the  immigrants  had  been  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  safety  and  protection  in 
the  older  settlements.  At  this  period  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent old  town  of  Abington  was  an  exposed  firontier  region» 
where  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  for 
mutual  protection  and  defense  against  th&  hostile  Cherokees, 
The  stockade  in  which  they  were  cooped  up  for  nearly  six 
months  was  known  as  ^Black's  Station,"  and  occupied  the 
present  site  of  Abington. 

The  whole  region  north  and  south  of  Kentucky  River  was 
virtually  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  although,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Fincastle  county.  The  authority  of  the  Transylvanian 
Republic  had  &iled,  and  the  divil  organization  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colony  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Kentucky  River  had  been  harassed  by  straggling 
parties  of  hostile  Indians,  who  infested  all  the  settlements,  oc- 
casionally killing  those  who  were  passing  from  one  habitation 
to  another,  destroying  the  cattle,  and  stealing  horses.  So  fre- 
quent had  these  murders  and  depredations  become  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  no  family  was  considered  safe  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  **  stations,"  to  which  all  retired  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense.  Individuals  passing  from  one  station  to 
another  were  armed,  or  an  armed  guard  escorted  them  to  their 
destination,  as  a  .protection  from  Indian  massacre.  Na  one 
was  safe  to  walk  beyond  the  stockades ;  for  death,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian,  might  lurk  in  every  thicket,  behind  every  tree,  or 
under  every  bush.  Were  the  fieldid  to  be  tilled,  was  firewood 
or  timber  for  building  to  be  procured  from  the  forest,  or  were 
the  cattle  to  be  penned  outside  the  stockade,  an  armed  sentinel 
stood  by  to  give  alarm  of  danger,  or  an  armed  guard  was  ready 
to  resist  any  sudden  assault.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
capturing  a  prisoner,  of  taking  a  scalp,  or  of  stealing  a  horse, 
the  wily  Indian,  in  his  silent  approaches,  would  lurk  near  the 
stations  and  settlements,  unseen  for  days,  until  an  opportunity 
offered  to  retire  with  his  trophy. 

It  was  not  until  October  that  the  inhabitants  were  supplied 
with  powder  for  their  defense,  through  the  intrepid  persever- 
ance of  Major  Greorge  Rogers  Clark,  the  protector  and  patron 
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of  Kentuoky.  Having  visited  the  capital  of  Yirginia,  and  pro- 
cured the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  to 
be  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  he 
proceeded  in  a  boat  with  six  companions,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  way,  to  convey  it  down  the  river, 
through  a  regi6n  infested  with  hostile  savages.  With  great 
precaution  and  secrecy,  he  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Limestone  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maysville,  where  it  was  concealed  until  he  could  proceed  on 
foot  to  M*Ctellan'd  Station  in  search  of  a  sufficient  escort  for 
its  safe  delivery  at  Harrod's  Station.  Having  procured  a 
guard  of  twenty-seven  men,  including  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  others  of  like  character,  he  returned  to  Lime- 
stone Creek,  whence  the  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  were 
safely  conveyed  by  the  escort  to  the  principal  staticms.* 

The  nearest  military  post  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  where  Captain  Arbuckle  commanded  a  gar* 
risen  of  militia,  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  firom  the  iso- 
lated settlements  of  Kentucky.f  The  people,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Clark,  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  and  unite  for  the  common  defense.  No  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  state  had  been  yet  organizjed  in  this  remote  region. 

Although  the  Shawanese  firom  the  Miami  and  Wabash  had 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  their  depredations  and  secret  murders,  yet  it  was  not  un- 
til the  last  of  December  that  a  regular  war  party  advanced 
against  the  settlements.  On  the  29th  of  December,  a  party  of 
forty-seven  warriors,  led  on  by  "  Black  Pish,"  a  noted  Shawa- 
nese chielQ  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  M'Clellan's  Sta^ 
tion,  on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-hom,  and  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  (Jeorgetown.  On  the  first  attack,  M*Clellan  and 
two  other  mto  Were  killed  before  the  fort  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  defense';  The  remainder  of  the  settlers  defended  themsel  ves» 
being  closely  cooped  up  in  the  stockade  until  the  Indians  had 
dispersed  to  attack  other  points.  The  whole  number  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  station,  and  escaped  by  night  to  the 
more  secure  and  populous   one   at  Harrodsburg.;]; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Mingo  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Shawanese,  had  not  been  idle  in  their  operations 

*  Bauer's  Kentocky,  p.  40.  t  American  Pkmeer,  toL  U.,  p.  344. 

t  Bnder'fl  Kentucky,  p.  49. 
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against  the  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Monongahehi 
Rivers.  Numerous  hostile  bands  had  infested  this  portion  of 
Virginia  with  their  robberies,  outrages,  and  murders  upon  the 
unprotected  famiKes.  Many  exposed  habitations  near  the 
Ohio  River,  below  "Wheeling  Fort;**  were  abandoned  until 
greater  security  could  be  enjoyed.  Among  those  then  abanr 
doned  was  the  one  near  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  another  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kenhawa. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  was  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  At  the  recommendation  of  Major  George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  "  county  of  Kentucky"  had  been  formally  or- 
ganized, embracing  all  the  country  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River.  To  this  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Transylvania  purchase  and  the 
little  fepublic  organized  therein,  strong  opposition  was  urged 
by  Colonels  Henderson  and  Campbell,  but  inefiectually. 

To  Major  Clark  was  committed  the  military  organization 
of  the  county,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  entered  upon  the  duties^  of 
his  station. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Early  in  the  spring,  the  militia  were  organ- 
ized into  three  companies,  one  at  Boonesborough,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Boone ;  one  at  Logan's  Port,  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Logan;  and  one  at  Harrod's  Station,  under  Captain 
James  Harrod. '  The  different  stockades  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  complete  defense,  with  the  resident  militia  and  occa- 
sional re-enforcements  derived  by  way  of  the  **  wilderness 
road,"  both  from  the  Holston  settlements,  and  other  portions 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  had  already  begun 
to  contract  their  limits,  and  the  pioneers  had  retired  from  the 
danger  which  awaited  them,  or  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
most  commanding  stations.  "  Leestown,"  a  general  rendezvous 
for  explorers  and  surveyors,  situated  upon  the  Kentucky  River, 
one  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  was  abandoned 
early  in  the  summer  of  1776.  Explorers,  surveyors,  and  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  traversing  the  country  and  opening  pre- 
emption settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  upon  the  branches  of  Elk-horn  Creek,  now  retired  under 
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the  protection  of  the  general  ♦*  Rendezvous"  of  Harrod's  Station. 
(Jeorgetown,*on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  has  since  sprung 
up  on  the  site  of  M^Clellan's  Station,  which  was  soon  afterward 
abandoned  to  the  savages.  The  present  site  of  Lexington  was 
thea  a  desolate  forest)  upon  which  the  white  man  had  not  en- 
tered. A  few  scattered  habitations  had  been  erected  east  of 
the  sources  of  Elk-horn,  but  they  were  broken  up  during  the 
same  year,  when  most  of  the  surveyors  and  explorers  retired 
from  Kentucky  lo  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia,  or  to  those 
on  the  Monongahelai*  ,  > 

The  most  extensive  and  populous  frontier  settlements  of  Yir- 
ginia,  however,  were  those  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  sparsely  distributed  upon  the 
eastern  sources  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  These  re- 
mote settlements,  until  near  the  close  of  1776,  had  been  beyond 
the  organized  limits  of  Virginiay  but  they  had  been  attached  tQ, 
the  jurisdiction  of  Augusta  county,  as  the  '^  District  of  West 
Augusta." 

Meantime,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  autumn 
of  1776,  had  been  active  in  providing  fpr  the  protection  and 
civil  government  of  the  remote  settlements  upon  the  Ohio  fron- 
tier. The  district  of  West  Augusta  was  divided  into  three 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  ^  Ohio,''  *^  Yough- 
iogeny,"  and  "  Monongahela,"  which  were  organized  durii^g 
the  following  spring,  when  the  first  civil  government  was  ex- 
traded  formally  over  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Ohio  county  was  first  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John 
MK^ullock,  sherifi^  his  commission  bearing  date  November 
9lh,  1776.  His  instructions  required  him  to  hold  an  election 
<Hi  the  27th  of  December,  to  decide  by  the  votes  of  the  land- 
holders the  location  of  the  county  seat  of  justice.  The  choice 
fell  upon  '*  Black's  Cabin,"  on  Short  Creek,  at  which  place  was 
held  the  first  county  court  ever  organized  upon  the  Ohio.  The 
court  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1777,  constituted  of  seven 
associate-  justices,  of  whom  David  Shepherd  was  "  presiding 
justice,"  and  John  M^CuUock,  sherifilf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^ 
the  court,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house 

*  ManbalFi  Kentucky,  roL  i,  p.  46. 

t  The  "  Oonrt"  wm  coMtitated  u  fiilbwa :  David  Shepherd,  .p7is«u2»fi^  justice  §  SUaa 
Hodges,  WiUiam  Seott,  Jamee  Caldwell,  Zachariah  Spxiggi,iThoma8  Weller,  aod 
Daniel  M'Claia,  MtoeutU  juttiem  ;  Jamea  M'Mechao^  eUrk ;  John  M'CnlloGk,  «Aer(^— 
See  Aserioan  PioBeer. 
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and  jail.    Other  counties  were  organized  in  like  manner  soon 
afterward. 

At  this  time  the  county  of  Ohio  contained  several  large  set- 
tlements, the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  Buffido 
Creek,  Beech  Bottom,  Cross  Creek,  at  the  Forks  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on  Big  Grave  Creek,  Fish  Creek,  and  Middle  Island 
Creek.  That  on  Short  Creek  was  the  largest  settlement^ 
and  comprised  the  county  seat  In  nearly  all  of  these  settle- 
ments there  was  at  least  one  block  house,  or  fort,  in  which  the 
families  could  be  sheltered  from  Indian  barbarity  in  case  of 
imminent  danger.*  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county  was  small  compared  to  the  older  counties  east  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  twelve  months  afterward,  when  the  pop- 
ulation had  doubtless  been  considerably  augmented,  the  whole 
number  of  tithables,  or  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  amount^ . 
ed  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.f 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cherokees,  insti- 
gated by  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  *'  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs^  in  the  South,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
had  been  active  in  their  hostilities  against  the  frontier  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Th^  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  Co-operating  with  the  authorities  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  her  extreme  southwestern  frontier.  During 
the  autumn  of  1776,  active  preparations  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  southwestern  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  invaded  in  two  opposite  directions  by  the  troops 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  from  the  southeast.  While  the 
preparations  for  this  three-fold  invasion  were  in  progress  for  the 
effectual  chastisement  of  this  warlike  and  implacable  nation, 
the  whole  of  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  in  this  quarter  were  broken  up  and  deserted  by  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  hastily  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  older  set- 
tlements, while  others  retired  to  more  secure  situations,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  crowded. forts  and 
stockaded  stations  for  months  together.    During  this  time  ^he 

*  Amexican  Pioneer,  toL  ii^  p.  303-306 ;  alfo,  S77. 

t  The  poU^tax  leried  for  I3ie  state  at  thia  time  waa  twenty -kmr  ahilliiigB  for  all  malei 
ov^r  sixteen  jean,  provided  tfaey  adhered  to  the  government  of  the  "  CkMnmonwealth  t" 
bat  from  those  who  refosed  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  the  sheriff  was 
required  to  collect  doable  that  amoont,  or  forty-eight  shillings.-^Pioineer,  ibidem. 
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frontier  settlementg  of  Virginia,  upon  alt  the  sources  of  the  Hoi- 
ston  and  Clinch  River?, were  entirely  abandoned  to  the  savages. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  settlements  of  South  Carolina^  which 
had  been  advancing  upon  the  sources  of  the  Savannah,  the 
Broad,  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries^  until  they 
were  relieved  in  the  wint^  of  1776-7  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  forces. 

Each  of  the  contiguous  states,  notwithstanding  they  were 
engaged  near  the  seaboard  in  contending  with  the  myrmidons 
of  Great  Britain  for  their  lives  and  property,  had  organized  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  protection  of  their  western  fron- 
tier from  the  ravages  of  her  savage  allies.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  1776f  these  different  invading  divisions  were  in  motion  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  division  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Andrew  Williamson,  invaded  the 
country  upon  the  Keowe  and  Tugalo  Rivers,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  towns  in  this  quarter  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  their  fields  tavaged  by  fire.  The  division  from  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  Greneral  Rutherford,  advanced  against 
the  country  upon  the  southern  and  ef^tem  tributaries  of  the 
Holston,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
towns  and  fields  in  this  quarter,  upon  the  branches  of  the  south 
fork  of  Holston  and  upon  the  French  Broad,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  savages  reduced  to  great  sufiering  from  ex- 
treme want 

About  the  same  time,the  division  from  Virginia,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Christian,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  country  and  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
fork  of  Holston  and  of  Clinch  Rivers,  comprising  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  nation.  This  division,  in  like  manner, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  their  towns  and  fields  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  completing  the  destruction  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  quarter,  Colonel  Christian  advanced  his  division  to  the 
south  fork  of  Holston,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  upon 
Long  Island,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  forks.  Here  he  erected  "Fort  Henry,"  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  patriotic  Governor  of  Virginia.*  This  fort  was 
situated  on  the  main  south  fork  of  Holston,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  French  Broad* 
and  at  that  time  near  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

*  Americftn  Pionear,  toL  L,  p.  336. 
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The  whole  Cherokee  nati^*  by  this  prompt  and  powerful 
invasion  of  their  country  in  every  direction^  had  been  reduced 
to  great  want  and  sufiering;  At  length,  their  national  pride 
being  humbled,  and  their  martial  spirit  subdued,  they  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  readily  met  by  the  victorious 
commanders.  Preliminary  arrangements  required  both  por^ 
tions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  send  delegates,  or  representativesT, 
to  treat  separately  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina 
and  those  of  Virginia.  Haying  complied  with  this  preliminary, 
two  separate  treaties  were  subsequently  entered  intot 

The  first  treaty  was  that  of"  Dewett's  Comer/'  This  treaty 
was  conducted  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina  and 
Greorgia,  on  the  part  of  those  states  respectively.  The  Chero- 
kees,  by  this  treaty,  signed  in  December^  ceded  and  relinquish* 
ed,  by  right  of  conquest,  to  those  states  large  tracts  of  country 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
free  from  any  future  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  secovd  treaty,  held  in  January,  1777,  on  "  Long  Island," 
was  conducted  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  this  treaty,  also,  the  Indians  cede4  large 
tracts  of  country  to  those  states  respectively  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and  upon  the  branches  of 
Clinch  River.  The  ceded  country  embraced  the  frontier  set- 
tlements wesf.  of  Abington,  cmd  southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  mountains,  at  present  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly 
in  East  Tennessee.* 

After  these  treaties,  the  Cherokees  retired  further  south  and 
west,  relinquishing  the  country  upon  Powell's  River,  and  other 
head  branches  of  Clinch  River  and  the  north  fork  of  Holston, 
and  occupying  the  country  on  the  south  fork,  and  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoala. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia had  advanced  into  the  conquered  country. 

Meantime,  the  Shawanese  and  their  confederates  had  com- 
menced a  regular  Indian  war  against  the  new  settlements  upon 
the* waters  of  Kentucky  River.  By  the  1st  of  March,  a  large 
party  of  Indian  warriors  had  advanced  across  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  they  were  before  Harrod's  Station, 
having  killed  several  persons  and  dispersed  divers  parties  of 
pioneers  on  their  advance.    The  fortunate  escape  of  James 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indicm  AJairt,  toL  l,  p.  431,  432;  folio  edition. 
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Ray»  a  mere  lad,^rom  OBe  of  tHaae  parties,  and  his  speed  in 
reaching  the  station  with  the  alarm,  saved  the  post  from  sur- 
prise and  a  disastrous  defeat. 

The  Indians,  .having  perceived  that  one  of  the  party  wrhich 
tiiey  had  liurprised  near  the  station  had  escaped  to  give  the 
alarm,  immediately  resolved  to  defer  the  contemplated  attack, 
which  was  not  made  until  next  day,  when  the  station  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  defense^  the  men  having  been  all  called 
in  from  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  savages 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  secretly 
setting  fire  to  an  outbuilding  a  short  distance  from  the  stock- 
ade. Supposing  the  fire  had  been  communicated  accidentally, 
as  no  Indians  were  seen,  several  men  sallied  out  to  extinguish 
it ;  but  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  fort.  The  men,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
retreat,  took  shelter  behind  a  copse  of  trees  near  at  hand,  whea 
a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  savages  commenced.  The  fire  of  the 
Indians  was  promptly  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  savages 
soon  afterward  withdrew,  having  lost  one  warrior  killed  and  sev- 
eral  wounded.  After  a  desultory  fire  with  small  arms  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  they  retired  and  abandoned  the  attacL  The 
whites  lost  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded,*  For  several 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  infest  the  woods  in  the  vicinity, 
cutting  ofi*  all  communication  between  the  fort  and  other  settle- 
ments. They  intercepted  the  arrival  of  all  supplies  from  a 
distance,  and  prevented  the  hunters  from  procuring  game  in 
the  forest,  although  wild  meat  constituted  an  important  item  in 
their  daily  fare.  The  domestic  cattle  also  were  killed,  which 
thus  cut  ofi*  this  necessary  source  of  future  supply. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Indians 
surrounded  the  station  at  Boonesborough,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  brisk  attack.  Their  fire  was  promptly  returned 
firom  the  fort,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  Indians  retired,  carry- 
ing ofi*  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  fort  one  man  was  kill* 
ed  and  four  wounded. 

The  same  party,  re-enforced,  invested  Logan's  Fort  on  the 
20th  of  May.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  only  fifteen  men, 
made  a  vigorous  defense  for  several  hours,  afler  which  the  In- 
dians retired,  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the 
fort  two  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded.f 

*  Batler'i  Kentucky,  p.  43.    AliQ,  ManhaU.  t  MazBhaU,  yoL  L.  p.  49. 
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For  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  were  exempt  from 
hostile  attacks,  although  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta^ 
.  tions  continued  to  be  infested  by  lurking  savages/  compelling 
the  occupants  to  remain  within  their  stockades. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  border  inhabitants  on  the  Monongahe- 
la  and  upper  Ohio  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  war  parties,  although  not  wholly  exempt  from  nocturnal 
depredations  by  marauding  bands. 

Civil  government  had  been  established,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  savages  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  organize  the  militia.  Commissions  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  governor  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment 
in  the  counties  comprised  in  the  former  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta. On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  several  commissioned 
officers  appeared  in  open  court,  received  their  commissions^ 
and  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
state,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their  respective  duties. 
David  Shepherd,  presiding  justice,  was  colonel-commandant, 
and  Samuel  M'Cullock,  major,  with  five  captains.*  The  old 
provincial  fort  at  Wheeling,  formerly  known  as  Port  Fincas- 
tie,  relinquished  its  colonial  name,  and  assumed  t|;iat  of  ^  Fort 
Henry,*  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
A  garrison,  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  was  to 
occupy  it  as  a  regular  military  state  post. 

The  militia  rolls  were  to  be  immediately  filled,  and  eVery 
able-bodied  man  over  sixteen  years  was  required  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  savages 
appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sieges  in  the  early  annals  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  a  regular  Indian  siege,  kept  up  without  intermission  for 
newly  nine  weeks,  or  from  the  4th  of  July  until  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. During  this  whole  period  the  people  and  garrison 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  both  mental  and  physical 
suffering.  They  were  harassed  with  continual  watchings;  ex- 
cited by  constant  alarms  and  fearfiil  apprehensions,  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  of  food  to  sustain  life,  destitute  of  ammunition  to 

*  The  ibUowiDg  were  ■ome  of  tbe  company  ofltoen,  Tis. :  Captami :  Bamael  ICmoo, 
John  Mitchell,  Joseph  Ogle,  Bamael  Teter,  and  Jacob  Leffler.  LietUenanU :  Samuel 
Tomlinson,  John  BiggB,  Derrick  Hoagler,  and  Thomaa  Gilleland.  Ensign,  William 
Spaiki.— See  Pioneer,  vol.  ii,  p.  303-306,  and  317. 
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maintain  a  protracted  siege,  confined  to  the'murrow  limits  of  the 
stockade,  cut  off  firom  communication  with  other  stations, 
alarmed  by  repeated  attacks  and  fearful  yells  of  the  savages, 
life  itself  wa^  almost  a  burden  to  them. 

While  the  main  body  of  savages  invested  Boonesborough, 
detachments  were  constantly  scouring  the  country  near  Lo- 
gan's Fort  and  Harrod's  Staticm,  to  intercept  supplies,  to  pre- 
vent communication,  and  to  excite  fears  of  attackr  which  might 
deter  the  garriscm  from  a  division  for  the  relief  of  Boonesbor- 
ongfa. 

Such  were  the  incessant  efibrts  of  the  savages,  and  such  the 
variety  and  perseverance  of  their  stratagems  and  their  wiles, 
that  the  forts  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  their  repeated 
attacks  and  the  privations  of  the  defenders,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived timely  relief  and  supplies,  about  the  25th  of  July,  by  a 
party  of  forty  riflemen,  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness from  North  Carolina.  These  brave  men,  foitunately, 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  rest<^ed  confidence  to  the  despond-* 
ing,  replenished  their  stores  of  ammunition,  and  shared  with 
them  the  toils  of  their  perilous  defense.  Yet  the  relief  was 
temporary ;  the  Indians  continued  the  siege,  and  a  few  weeks 
found  them  as  exhausted  and  destitute  as  before.  The  second 
relief  came,  most  opportune,  on  the  first  of  September,  when 
Colonel  John  Bowman  arrived,  with  one  hundred  men,  from 
the  Holston  settlements.  To  the  Indians,  already  impatient  to 
return  to  their  towns,  this  unexpected  re-enforcement  was  an 
event  of  ominous  import,  and  they  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  siege  and  retired  north  of  the  Ohio. 

During  the  whole  of  this  protracted  siege,  the  regular  force 
at  any  one  time  was  only  twenty-two  men  at  Boonesborough,^ 
fifteen  at  Logan's  Fort,  and  sixty rfive  at  Harrod's  Station.  At 
Boonesborough  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded  in 
the  fort  A  number  of  Indians  were  knoi^n  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  riflemen  when  they  extended  their  approaches  within 
rifle-shot 

Upon  the  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  killed  near  the  fort^  was 
found  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  by  Henry  Hamilton,  British 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which  he 
offers  protection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as 
would  abandon  the  cause  of  the  revolted  provinces,  but  de- 
nounoeis  vengeance  agaiivst  those  who  adhere  to  them. 
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To  illustrate  the  bardy  daring  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kent- 
tucky,  their  own  aotioas  are  the  best  examples.  The  last  re- 
enforcement,  aboul  the  first  of  September,  as  before  observed, 
was  led  on  by  Captain  Logan,  who,  with  a  seledt  party  of 
woodsmen,  bad  departed  firom  the  fort  by  night,  and  set  out  for 
the  Holston  settlements  for  aid  and  supplies.  Traveling  all 
night  on  foot,  concealed  in  deep,  secluded  valleys  by  day,  to 
avoid  the  hostile  savages  who  infested  the  road,  often  leaving 
the  beaten  trace  for  the  unfrequented  routes,  supplied  with  omiy 
a  sack  of  parched  com  for  his  fare,  and  enduring  fatigues  in*- 
credible,  he  at  lekigth,  after  ten  days,  reached  the  Holston  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  miles  from  Boonesborough.  The  en- 
terprise, and  the  daring  perseverance  which  could  accomplish 
this  hazardous  journey,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  relieve  the  l^liaguered  forts,  and  he  soon  returned  with  sup» 
plies,  and  one  hundred  pioneer  riflemen.* 

Although  the  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  laid  off  by  law 
nearly  twelve  months,  no  regular  organization  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place  until  after  the  termination  of  the  siege 
of  Boonesborough.  Such  had  been  the  incessant  alarms  and 
dangers  from  the  savages,  that  th^  militia  organization  alone 
had  been  carried  into  efiect 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  Indian  incursions  had 
been  in  a  good  d^ree  suspended,  the  first  legal  county  court 
was  regularly  convened  at  Harrod's  Station.  It  was  consti- 
tuted of  John  Toddf  presiding  justice  ;  and  John  Floyd,  Benja^ 
min  Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway,  associait 
justices.  Levi  Todd  was  clerlu  The  sheriflf  opened  the  court, 
and  the  justices  entered  upon  their  duties.  Militia  officers 
were  commissioned  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  and  Lieu«> 
tenant-colonel  John  BowQoan  proceeded  immediately  to  enroll 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  eounty.f 

Thus  was  the  jurisdicticm  of  Virgmia  extended  to  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  infant  Republic 
of  Transylvania,  established  nearly  two  years  previously^  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  county  of  Kentucky,  and  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  State  of  Virginia*  The  laws  of  the  Common*> 
wealth  and  the  stat^  jurisdiction  superseded  all  the  former  legis- 
lation by  the  proprietors. 

The  county  of  Kentucky,  as  first  laid  ofi*,  comprised  all  the 

*  Soe  ManhsU't  Kentucky,  tqL  i,  p.  54.  t  IMdem,  p.  47. 
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oountrj  vooth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek 
and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  the  boundary  of  North 
CaroKna  as  its  w>utfaem  limit  Of  course  it.*€Omprised  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  whole  ccmntry  sooth  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  company.  Ccdonel  Henderson  could  be  rec- 
ognized only  as  a  private  individual,  having  no  right  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  purchase  lands  firom  them.* 
Virginia  was  now  an  independent  state,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
royal  charter  she  ehdmed  the  right  and  sovereignty  in  the  soil 
to  the  whole  of  the  regions  comprised  in  Transylvania.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  had  accordingly  refused  to  recognize 
Colonel  Henderson's  purchase  further  than  as  an  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  in  favor  of  Virginia ;  in  consideration 
of  which,  he  was  subsequently  allowed  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Green  River,  near  the  Ohio,  as  a  ve^' 
muneration  to  him  and  his  associates  for  their  expenditures  pre* 
vious  and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Watauga^f 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  northwestern  settlement  of 
Virginia,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  scalping  parties,  which  prowled 
through  the  country,  committing  such  depredations  and  out- 
rages upon  the  weak  and  unprotected  settlers  as  chance  and 
accident  threw  in  their  power.  But  their  chief  object  was  to 
supi^y  themselves  with  horses,  great  numbers  of  which  were 
stolen  by  them  during  the  summer. 

Cornstalk,  the  great  Shawanese  warrior,  who  had  com- 
manded the  confederate  Indians  in  the  battle  of  the  Kenhawa 
in  the  fall  of  1774,  had  remained  an  idle  spectator  in  the  present 
war,  and  was  even  a  friend  of  the  white  men ;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  natural  enmity  between  the  two  races.J  Desirous 
to  avert  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  visited  the  military  post  at 
Point  Pleasant,  in  company  with  a  young  Delaware  chief  called 
"Red  Hawk,"  to  warn  the  commander  of  approaching  danger. 
In  an  interview  with  Captain  Arbuckle,  Cornstalk  "declared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  British  influence,  the  current  was 
setting  so  strong  against  the  Americans,that  his  people  would 
float  with  it  in  spite  of  his  exertions."  The  commandant 
deemed  it  proper  to  retain  the  two  chiefs  as  hostages  until  he 

*  See  book  iii.,  diap.  iii,  of  thii  work.  t  Marshal,  yoL  i.,  p.  14, 15. 

X  Americad  Pioneer,  toL  i.,  p.  95.     - 
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could  receive  mstructions  from  his  govermnent  Some  time 
afterward,  tiie  son  of  Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  Point,  came  to  the  fort  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
bis  father's  delay.  He  was  received  into  the  fort,  and  detained 
also.  A  few4lay8  afterward,  seVeral  murders  were  committed 
in  the  vicinity  by  hostile  Indiana ;  whereupon  a  number  of  mi- 
litia men,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  murders,  in  a  fit  of  fury  determined,  in  retaliation,  ^to 
kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort''  With  their  guns  cocked,  breath- 
ing vengeance  and  death  to  any  who  dared  to  interfere,  they 
proceeded  to  execute  their  horrid  design.  Cornstalk  was  en- 
gaged conversing  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  delineating  the 
region  north  of  the  Ohia  upon  the  ground,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  their  murderous  intent.  At  their  approach,  ElUnip- 
sico  appeared  agitated,  but  the  veteran  chief  bade  him  not  to 
fear  death :  **  My  son^  the  Great  Spiijt  has  6een  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  <here  to  that  end ;  it  is  his 
will,  let  us  submit."  The  murderers  had  now'  arrived ;  the  old 
chief  turned  around  to  meet  them,  when,  shot  through  the  body 
with  seven  balls,  he  fell  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  EI- 
linipsico  met  his  fate  with  great  composure,  and  was  shot  upon 
the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting  when  he  first  received  the  an* 
nouncement  of  his  fate.  Red  Hawk  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
was  soon  slain  by  his  pursuers.* 

The  murders  in  this  case  were  perpetrated  by  individuals 
from  a  detachment  of  militia  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  whose  martial  fire  exhausted  itself  in  the  cowardly 
act  which  threw  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  Virginia.  They 
returned  from  their  tour  of  service  without  once  feeing  an  en- 
emy in  the  field. 

But  such  is  the  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  which  bums  in 
the  breasts  of  the  frontier  people,  that  the  murder  of  their  friends 
seems  to  cry  continually  for  vengeance  against  every  individual 
of  the  race.  Thus  died  ingloriously,  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
one  of  the  most  talented,  and  one  of  the  bravest  Indian  warriors 
that  ever  lived.  In  cool  courage  and  commanding  talents  he 
has  never  had  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal. 

A  few  weeks  more  convinced  the  people  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized  counties  of  Northwestern  Virginia  that  they  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  hostile  warriors.     The  savages  had  looked 

*  Drake'i  Book  of  ladisna,  book  t^  p.  99. 
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with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  its  de- 
struction  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  command- 
ant at  Detroit.  A  strong  expedition  for  its  reduction  had  been 
committefd  to  the  command  of  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Girty.  This  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  settle- 
ment forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  been  too  strong  for  attack  by 
any  of  the  war  parties  which  had  scoured  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  reduce  it,  a  regular  Indian  army  must  be  col- 
lected, and  well  provided  with  the  means  of  offensive  warfare. 

This  fort,  formerly  known  as  *f  Fort  Fincastle,**  and  now  call- 
ed **  Fori  Henry,"  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
nearly  five  hundred  yards  above  the  moUth  of  Wheeling  Creek, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  abrupt  hill 
which  rises  east  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  the  fort  was  upon  an  elevated  {bateau,  rising 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  tt»  surrounding  oreek  and  river 
bottom,  which  was  then  cultivated  as  a  corn-field.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  base  of  the  hill  stood  the  straggling  village, 
composed  of  about  thirty  small  log  dwelling  houses  and  out- 
buildings. The  fort  was  a  parallelogram,  with  two  block- 
bouses  at  comers,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  eight 
feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  opened  on  the  east  side, 
next  the  village.  The  garrison  was  a  small  detachment  of 
militia,  kept  in  active  service  under  the  direction  of  the  colone^ 
commandant 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  Indian  incursions  and  depreda- 
tions had  been  n^ade  with  such  boldness  and  frequency,  that 
the  civil  jurisdiction  ceased,and  martial  law  prevailed  over  all 
the  settlements ;  and  such  was  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  Indians,  that  the  common  safety  was  a  para- 
mount object;  people  threw  aside  their  private  pursuits,  and 
every  man  became  an  energetic  soldier. 

Early  in  September  it  was  ascertained  that  an  immense  In- 
dian army  was  concentrating  on  the  Sandusky  River,  under 
the  direction  of  Simon  Girty,  who  exercised  unbounded  influ- 
wice  over  the  Wyandots  and  their  confederates.  It  had  been 
ascertained,  also,  that  this  Indian  army  was  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  (Jovemor  Hamilton  at  Detroit 
By  this  enlightened  fimctionary  Girty  was  empowered,  if  he 
saw  proper,  to  grant  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  to  such  of  the  western  settlers  as  would  espouse 
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the  cause  of  England,  and  swecu*  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.* 

The  force  under  Girty  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  war- 
riors.  With  these  duly  provided,  he  set*  out,  and,  to  conceal 
his  r,eal  destination,  he  marched  toward  Kentucky.  Although 
Colonel  Shepherd  suspected  his  object,  and  kept  out  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  most  active  and  experienced  scouts,  Girty  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  them,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  the 
walls  of  the  fort  before  his  advance  was  discovered.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  September.f  Not  an  Indian  had  been  seen, 
nor  a  sign  observed,  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  when  suspicions  were  first  aroused  as  to  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fort  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  vicinity^  were  collected  into  it,  and  prepa* 
rations  were  matured  tcrepel  an  attack.  The  store-house  was 
well  supplied  with  small  arms,  but  deficient  in  ammunition. 
The  garrison  numbered  only  forty-two  effective  soldiers,  in- 
cluding old  men  and  boys. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  first  man  who  ventured  out 
was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  in  sight  of  the  fort  A  negro  in 
company  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  reported 
six  Indians  in*  the  corn-field.  Colonel  Shepherd  detached  Cap- 
tain Mason,  vrith  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  He 
proceeded  through  the  field,  and  finding  no  Indians,  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  was  furiously  assailed  on  every  side  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  Girty's  army.  The  captain  and  his  men 
endeavored  to  cut  their  way  through  the  savages  to  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  severely  wounded  himself.  Captain  Ogle,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  volunteers,  in  his  attempt  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  Captain  Mason,  was  led  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  thirds  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
virard  to  the  fort  in  two  extended  lines  ;  and  as  they  advanced 
the  war-whoop  rang  through  the  lihes  until  the  welkin  echoed 
with  the  wild  and  startling  chorus. 

The  action  commenced  by  a  brisk  fire  of  rifles  and  musket- 
ry. The  garrison,  in  the  two  sallies,  had  already  lost  more 
than  half  their  original  number,  including  two  of  the  best  of- 
ficers. None  of  the  parties  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort, 
but  were  lying,  wounded  and  concealed,  beyond  reach  of  aid 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.  '  t  Idem,  p.  314. 
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from  the  garrison.  The  ^^tive  force  in  the  fort  Iras  now 
<m\y  twelve  boys,  who  on  that  day  performed  prodigies  of 
valor. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  fort  in  every  direction,  keeping 
np  a  brisk  fire  by  parties  stationed  in  the  houses  of  the  village, 
an&  behind  fences,  and  in  the  corn-field,  from  which  they  could 
secur^y  annoy  the  garrison. 

After  an  active  firing  of  an  hour,  Girty  tsspended  a  white 
flag  from  the  window  of  a.  house,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  He,  read  the 
proclamation  of  Grovemor  I^amilton,  and  promised  protection 
to  such  as  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He 
warned  the  garrison  of  the  danger  of  resistance,  and  added 
the  usual  threat  of  his  inability  to  restrain  his  savages  in  case 
the  fort  fell  by  assault.  Colonel  Shepherd  returned  for  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  while  an 
American  soldier  remained  to  defend  it  Girty  renewed  his 
proposition  for  sumender,  which  beii^  disregarded,  he  retired, 
and  a  brisk  fire  was  again  opened  upon  the  fort* 

It  was  now  about  pine  o^cloek  in  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  up,  with  but  Uttle  intermission,  for  about  six  hours. 
The  Indians,,  elated  with  the  early  successes  of  the  day,  and 
furiously  impatient  to  complete  the  work  of  butchery  in  the 
fort,  fired  at  random  against  the  pickets,  houses,  and  every 
thing  which  seemed  to  shelter  a  man.  The  garrison,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cool  and  deliberate  with  their  fire,  and  every 
man  and  boy  was  a  marksman  and  a  soldier.  Many  of  the 
Indians,  at  length,  in  their  fiiry,  rushed  up  to  the  block  houses 
for  tiie  purpose  of  firing  through  the  logs  and  openings ;  but 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire. 

An  intermission  of  m  hour  occurred  about  two  o'clock,  af- 
ter Which  the  Indians  renewed  their  exertions.  The  fire  was 
resumed  with  great  activity,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  with 
rails  and  blocks  of  wood,  rushed  to  the  gate  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  it  open  or  of  breaking  it  down.  They  were  repuls- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  warriors  killed ;  but  the  at- 
tack was  continued  until  night  Soon  after  dark  the  Indians 
advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort  with  a  large  log,  wjiich 
they  had  converted  inio  a  cannon,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with 
chains,  stones,  sli^s  of  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  taken 

*  Qee  American  Pioneer,  toI  ii,  p.  307-310. 
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from  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  station.  This*  was  direitod  so 
as  to  discharge  its  contents  full  against  the  gate.  A  crowd  of 
Indians  stood  near  to  witness  the  discharge.  The  match  was 
applied,  and  the  explosion  burst  the  iron-bound  cannon  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  killing  several  of  the  Indians,  but  inflicting 
no  injury  on  the  fort.  A  loud  yell  proclaimed  their  disaster, 
and  the  failure  to  injure  the  fort  The  main  body  of  the*  In- 
dians soon  afterward  retired  from  the  siege  to  take  food  and 
repose,  while  a  few  prowled  about  the  fort  all  night  to  umoy 
an^  harass  the  garrison. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  fortunately  re-enforced  by  Colo- 
nel Sweareng^i,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  safely 
with  fourteen  men.  The  Indians  still  remained  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  country,  committing  si^ch  depredations  and 
murders  as  presented  to  their  rapacity. 

Next  morning,  about  daybreak,  Major  Samuel  M<]!ullock, 
already  a  distinguished  frontier  soldier,  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
a  troop  of  forty. horsemen  from  Short  Creek.  The  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  troop  dashdd  in  through  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets and  crowds  of  Indians,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them. 
The  troop  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort  in  safety ;  but  th0ir 
brave  commander,  by  the  press  of  the  Indians,  had  been  sep- 
arated from  his  men,  and  excluded  from  the  gate.  He  wjis 
well  known  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed  well 
worthy  the  honor  of  being  taken  alive  as  one  of  the  greatest 
trophies.  Twenty  Indians  were  eager  to  intercept  him ;  and 
after  several  inefiectual  attempts  to  pass  his  pursuers  and  dash 
into  the  fort,  he  wheeled  his  charger  and  das^ied  swiftly  to- 
ward Wheeling  Hill,  east  of  the  fort  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  down  the  ridge,  determined  to  reach  the 
Short  Creek  settlement,  if  possible ;  but  here  he  was  met  by 
another  B^rty  of  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  who 
quickly  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  hero.  He  immediately 
wheeled  and  retraced  his^teps,  in  hope  of  finding  some  other 
opening  for  his  escape  ;>  but  he  soon  met  his  first  pursuers  in 
full  chase,  who  had  alreadysgfttned  the  top  of  the  jidge.  His 
situation  was  now  exceedingly  critical;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  his  pursuers,  hemmed  in  on.  the  third  side  by  impend- 
ing cliffs  and  rocky  steeps,  and  the  fourth  side  presenting  a 
precipice,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  channel  of  Wheeling  Creek.    An  instant  decided  his 
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course.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  carefully  adjust- 
mg  his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  brink  of 
the  bhiff,  and  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  Having, 
by  the  activity  of  his  horse,  reached  the  base  of  the  hill  in  safe- 
ty, he  dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  hi«  pursuers.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  many  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  incident  to  Indian  warfare.* 

The  escape  of  Major  M*Cullock  and  the  re-enforcement  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  decided  the  siege.  The  Indians  soon 
aflerward  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  and  inclosures  outside  of  the  fort,  killed  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
some  other  theatre  of  action. 

During  this  siege  not  a  man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded  by  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  whites  in  this  incursion  was  severe.  Of  forty- 
two  men  in  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  twenty-three 
were  killed  in  the  com-fi(fcld  before  the  siege  commenced.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  on  the  even- 
ing of *the  26th,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Duke,  son-in- 
law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  in  attempting  t6  reach  the  fort  Thus  the 
inhole  loss  of  the  whites  was  twenty-six  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  correctly  knowb,  as  they 
always  remove  their  dead ;  but  it  was  variously  estimated  £rom 
sixty  to  one  hundred  killed. 

Those  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defense  of  Wheel- 
ing Fort,  and  distinguished  themselves  for  courage  and  intre- 
pidity, were  Colonel  Shepherd,  Silas  and  Ebenezer  Zane,  John 
Caldwell,  men  of  the  first  standing  and  influence  in  the  west- 
em  settlements ;  also,  Abram  Rogers,  John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs, 
and  Robert  Lemmon,  expert  Indian  fighters,  and  noied  on  the 
frontiers.  Nor  must  we  omit  that  heroic  and  devoted  girl, 
Elizabeth  Zane,  who  oflTered  berselfi^  willing  sacrifice  to  bring 
a  keg  of  powder,  during  the  siege,  from  a  building  sixty  yards 
distant  intoithe  fort,  to  which  sto  fortunately  returned  unhurt, 
amid  a  shower  of  buUets.f  During  the  remainder  of  the  siege 
she  .was  continually  engaged,  with  other  females,  in  running 
bullets,  rendering  assistance  in  every  quarter,  and  by  words 
and  example  infusing  new  life  and  courage  into  the  soldiers. 

*  Amf(ri<T«n  Pkneer,  vol  it,  p.  313,  313.  '  t  Idem^  p.  310. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Major  Clark  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  defense  of  the  whcde  northwestern  frontier  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  of  Kentucky.  Auxiliary  to  his  contemplated  opera- 
tions during  the  summer  of  1777,  he  bad  dispatched  secretly 
two  spies  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  and  from  them  had 
learned  the  state  of  tbings  at  the  remote  British  posts  of  Detroit, 
Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  true  source  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities  against  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky,  and  be  had  conceived  the  secret  design  pf 
leading  an  expedition  against  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Kentucky  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  WiUiams- 
burg,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  first  disclosed  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  his  proposed  plan  of  a  secret 
expedition'  against  those  British  post^,  and  especially  against 
Kaskaskia.  After  several  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
Executive  Council,  and  after  due.  consideration  of  all  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  those  posts,  they  approved  the  plan,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  him  in  the  attempt.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  with 
authority  to  raise  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  also  obligated  themselves  to  use  their  efforts  and  is^ 
flu^ce  with  the  Legislature  to  procure  a  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  each  man  who  should  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition.* 

[A.D.  1778.]  Having  received  authority  for  supplies  and 
transports  from  General  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  for  that 
post,  preparatory  to  further  operations  toward  organizing  his 
expedition. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Colonel  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  j&xpedition,  and  to  levy  troops  in 
the  western  settlements  near  Fort  Redstone,  which  was  then 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Ms^jor  William  B.  Smith  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Holston.  settlements,  while  Captains  Leonard 
Helm,  Joseph  Bowman,  WiUiam  Harrod,  and  several  others 
were  sent  to  other  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  recruit 
men  for  the  expedition.  Each  of  these  was  instructed  to  meet 
him,  with  his  respective  company,  on  the  Monongahela.  At 
length  Colonel  Clark  descended  the  river  in  boats  from  Fort 

'  Batler'f  Keatooky,  p.  47. 
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Pitt,  with  his  recruits,  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio^  where  he  was 
detained  several  weeks,  encamped  upon  **  C6m  Islaiid,''  recruit- 
ing his  forces  and  completing  his  preparations  for  the  ultimate 
object  of  hit  commission.  Here  he  received  an  important  ac- 
cession to  his  little  army  of  twenty  volunteers  from  Kentiicky, 
uader  Captain  Montgomery. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
descended  the  river  vrith  less  than  two  hundred  men  in  barges, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  point  withha  sixty  miles  of  its  mbuth. 
Here  Colonel  Clark  determined  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
make  a  rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  cmmtry,  so  as  more 
certainly  to  surprise  the  post  of  Kaskaskia.  After  a  hazardous 
and  tedious  march  through  the  unfrecjuented  wilderness  of  wet 
lowlands,  he  at  length  reached  Kaskaskia  in  safety. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
division  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  the  rednctioii  of  the  British 
potts  <m  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  will  be  found  in  book  iii.,  chap.  iv.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Detroit  were  subdued  by  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  brave  associates  during  the  following  month  of  July.  The 
authority  of  Virginia  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  was  embraced  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  the  *•  county  of  Illinois."  Many 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
with  Colonel  Clark,  and  ceased  their  hostilities  againM  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Virginia.*  Captain  John  Todd  was  ap* 
pointed  iSrst' civil  and  military  commandant  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  county.f    ' 

The  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  other  northwestern  British 
posts  served  to  rouse  the  commandant  at  Detroit  to  greater  ex« 
ertions  in  harassing  the  frontier  population  east  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  Although,  for  a  time,  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  were  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  disaster  to  his 
majei^t/s  arms,  he  resolved  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  and  add  new  laur^  to  his  own  brow.J 

With  this  resolution  he  concentrated  all  his  forces,  and  called  in 
all  his  savage  allies,  for  the  contemplated  recapture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  together  with 

•  Buder'f  Kentocky,  p.  66.  f  Mem,  p.  65.  Uden^pW.Sl 
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the  rebel  Virginians  who  held  possession  of  them.  With  eighty 
British  regulars,  and  a  large  force  of  Indian  warriors,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Vincennes,  and  took  possession  of  the  post  without 
resistance ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  when  he 
was  compelled  to  ^rrender  his  whole  force  to  Colonel  Clark, 
and  proceed  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  capital  of  Virginia,  where 
he  and  others  of  his  subordinates  were  put  in  close  confine- 
ment as  a  retaliation  for  their  past  cruelties.*' 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  bis  agents,  had  again  resumed 
hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolhia, 
and  Colonel  Shelby,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  had  over- 
run their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  no  less  thaa 
eleven  towns,  besides  twenty  ^  thousand  bushels  of  com,  and 
the  capture  of  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  goods,  valued  at 
£20,000,  which  had  been  provided  by  his  **  majesty's  agents" 
for  distribution  at  a  general  council  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  Indians,  vrfiich  was  to  convene  at  the  mouth  of  Tennessee 
in  the  spripg  of  1779. f 

Thus  were  terminated  forever  the  hostile  operations  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Illinois  country,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  yet  many  years  elapsed  before  the  strong-holds  of  her 
power  were  demolished  northeast  of  the  Wabash.  J 

The  settlements  on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio,  al- 
though erected  into  counties  as  early  as  January,  1777,  had 
been  so  continually  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities,  that  courts 
and  civil  government  had  been  entirely  neglected  until  April 
of  the  following  year.  During  this  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
months,  the  militia' of  the  three  newly-organized  counties  had 
been  held  under  marching  orders,  with  but  little  intermission, 
until  the  6th  of  April,  1778.  Martial  law  superseded  the  civil 
authority ;  and  the  District  of  West  Augusta  was  again,  to  all 
intents,  a  military  colony,  wholly  absorbed  in  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  general  safety. 

Yet  at  this  early  period,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  western 
settlements,  the  people,  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  although  its  exercise  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 

*  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  Randolph's  edition,  p.  164-169.  f  Idem,  p.  163. 

t  Tbe  last  remnant  of  British  power  aoatfa  of  the  western  lakes  was  "  Fort  Miami," 
just  below  the  Rapids  of  the  Maamoe,  and  about  fifty  miles  soath  of  Detroit.  These 
forts  were  soirendered  or  evacaated  in  1796,  in  confimnity  with  the  'treaty  of  Lof^oa, 
1794.    nwy  had  been  held  ten  yean  in  TioUtkm  of  the  treaty^  1783. 
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firom  savage  incnrsions.  After  the  first  respite  from  Indian 
alarms  and  danger,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  its  reg- 
ular term  early  in  April.  On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colonel 
Shepherd  was  formally  arraigned  bcJfore  the  court,  charged 
with  haying  .established  martial  law  durioij^  the  recess.  The 
colonel  pleaded  the  public  danger  and  the  necemty  of  the 
times  as  his  justification,  and  the  court,  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, discharged  him,  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed.* 

Id  these  early  times,  licensed  attorneys,  as  a  necessary  a]^ 
pendage  to  a  court  of  justice,  were  unknown.  While  courts 
are  unsophisticated  by  legal  quibbles  and  technicalities,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  simple  and  easy ;  but  as  civilization 
and  legal  lore  pervert  the  ends  of  justice,  the  other  adjuncts 
become  necessary  to  clear  away  the  mist  thrown  before  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  November, 
1778,  that  Philip  Pendleton  and  George  Brent  were  admitted 
as  the  first  attorneys,  and  licensed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
Ohio  county.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  required  an  attoniey 
to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Philip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  first  attomey-generalf  for  the  District  of  West  Au- 
gusta. 

During  the  spring  aiid  summer  of  1778,  Indian  hostilities 
upon  the  Upper  Ohio  and  upon  the  Monongahela  were  partial- 
ly suspended,  and  civil  government  resumed  its  supremacy. 
Released  from  imminent  danger  and  constant  alarm,  the  peo- 
ple had  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  domestic  concerns,  in 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  dwellings,  in  cultivating 
fields  and  gardens,  and  in  rearing  their  stock  and  multiplying 
domestic  animals. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  were  less  fortunate.  In  this  quar- 
ter the  Indians  commenced  their  incursions  early  in  January ; 
and,  with  occasional  remissions,  they  were  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Their  principal  operations,  however,  were 
directed  against  the  Fort  of  Boonesborough.  Thi»  was  the 
most  exposed  of  the  three  principal  stations,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  savages,  who  directed 
all  their  efforts  to  its  destruction. 

Among  their  first  operations  was  the  capture  of  Captain 
Daniel  Boone,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven  men,  at  the 

^  American  Pioneer,  yoL  iL,  p.  877*  t  Idem. 
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Blue  Licks,  while  making  salt  for  the  inhabitaats.  Such  had 
been  the  harassing  incursions  of  the  savages  during  the  past 
year,  that  most  of  the  settlements  near  the  Kentucky  River 
had  become  almost  destitute  of  the  requisites  for  sustaining  life. 
Among  the  privations  most  sensibly  felt  was  the  want  of  salt. 
As  the  Indians  generally  abstain  from  their  incursions  during 
the  wint«r.  Captain  Daniel  Boone  proposed  to  take  a  party  of 
thirty  men  and  go  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  River, 
and  make  salt  to  supply  the  stations.  He  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition about  the  Ist  of  January,  and  continued  making  salt 
and  sending  it  in  to  the  settlements  until  the  7th  of  February, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  takenf  prisoner  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians  on  their  way  to  Boonesborough.  Alone  in  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game  for  his  salt-makers,  be  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  capittdation  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-sevwi,  who  were 
at  the  salt-liok.  The  Indians  promised  to  spare  their  lives  and 
to  give  them  good  treatment  while  prisoners.  Nor  did  they 
violate  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 

This  band  of  Indians,  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number, 
elated  with  their  success,  without  any  loss,  determined  to  return 
with  their  prisoners  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 
In  March  following,  Boone-  and  ten  of  his  men  were  marched 
to  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British 
commandant.*  During  his  captivity,  Boone  had  succeeded  in 
warmly  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up  to  Governor  Hamilton  for  a  ransom  of 
one  hundred  pounds ;  and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  towns 
on  the  Miami,  he  was  adopted  as  a  son  into  the  family  of  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  He  remained  among  them  greatly  ca- 
resied,  and  accompanied  them  in  many  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions and  rambles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Yet  no  proper  opportunity  for  escape  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  June.  At  this  time  there  were  at  their  town  of  Chillicothe 
four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  most 
frightftd  mansitf,  and  ready  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  bis  escape,  and  to  apprise  his  country- 
men and  friends  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  he  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  for 
a  hunt    With  the  utmost  expedition,  he  directed  his  course  to- 

*  ManhaU'f  Kentucky,  rcL  I,  p.  56,  67.    A1«q,  BnOer,  p.  96. 
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ward  Boonesborough,  where  he  arrived  in  five  days,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hondred  and  sixty  miles,  sustained  by  one  sin^e 
meal,  whiclv  he  had  concealed  under  his  blanket*  Every 
preparation  was  immediately  made  to  place  the  fort  In  a  proper 
state  of  defense,  toward  which  his  presence  was  equal  to  the 
aid  of  a  host.  Bo<me's  escape  caused  the  Indians  to  defer 
their  intended  expedition  for  nearly  a  month.  This  postpone- 
ment being  known  to  Captain  Poone,  he  set  out  with  a  party 
of  nineteen  chosen  men  to  surprise  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town 
on  Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Scioto.  Having  advanced 
within  four  miles  of  the  town,  he  encountered  a  party  of  twenty 
Indians,  and  after  killing  one  and  wounding  two  of  them,  he 
captured  all  their  plunder  afid  horses,  without  losing  a  man, 
and  returned  by  a  forced  march  to  Boonesborough.  In  his  re- 
turn he  fell  upon  the  trail  of  the  main  Indian  army,  commanded 
by  Captain  Duquesne,  a  French  officer,  vidthin  one  da/s  march 
of  tiieir  destination. 

On  the  8th  of  August  this  formidable  force  was  before  the 
fort,  with  a  demand  for  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  **  Brit- 
annic majesty."  Two  days*  consideration  was  requested  and. 
granted.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  fifty  men ;  the  subject 
was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  length  the  answer 
returned  was,  "  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  as  long 
as  a  man  of  us  lives."  This  answer  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
Captain  Boone  from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  to  the  list- 
ening  commander  of  the  Indian  host.  To  this  Captain  Boone" 
subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks  for  the  notice  given  him  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  the  time  allowed  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense.f  Captain  Duquesne  then  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
injure  or  rob  them ;  that  his  orders  from  Governor  Hamilton 
were  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that,  if  nine 
of  the  principal  persons  would  come  out  and  treat  with  him,  he 
would  do  them  no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners, 
or,  if  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  he 
wodd  release  them.  Every  artifice  failing  to  4ecoy  the  gar- 
rison from  their  strong-hold,  the  attack,  at  lengtfk  commenced, 
was  kept  up  with  but  little  intermission  for  nine  days.  During 
this  time  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
engineers,  to  lay  a  mine  under  the  fort  from  the  river  bank. 

«  Mardiall'8  Kentacky,  vol  i,  p.  58.    Also,  Butler,  p.  96. 
t  Manhal],  ttL  i,  p.  60. 
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This  was  discovered^ and  prevented.  At  length,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  army  re- 
turned without  having  accomplished  the  great  object  of  their 
campaign.*  During  the  investment,  the  defense  had  been  vig- 
orous and  unremitting.  Only  two  men  were  killed,  and  four 
wounded  in  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  thirty-seven  killed,  and 
many  more  wounded.  After  the  Indians  retired  the  people 
picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  le^en  bullets 
which  had  fallen,  besides  those  which  had  buried  themselves 
in  the  logs  and  palisades.f  Such  are  the  evidences  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  with  which  the  savage  host  urged  their  attacks. 

This  was  the  only  important  Indian  incursion  during  this 
year  on  the  extensive  frontier  of  Western  Virginia,  other  op- 
erations being  most  probably  diverted  by  Colonel  Clark. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  upon  the  Upper  Ohio 
and  upon  the  Monongahela  more  effectus^lly.  General  Mcintosh, 
of  the  Federal  army,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  had  descend- 
ed the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  and 
about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  fort  was  defended 
by  strong  bastions,  and  mounted  with  one  six-pounder  cannon. 
The  post  was  called  "  Fort  Mcintosh,"  in  honor  of  the  general. 
It  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  terminating  in  a  rocky 
parapet,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a  most 
commanding  position.  It  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  war- 
path leading  to  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.;]; 

Late  in  the  autumn.  General  M*Intosh  received  orders  from 
the  Federal  g6vemment  to  march  a  strong  force  against  the 
Wyandot  towns  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Fort 
Mcintosh.  It  was  not  until  late  that  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  when  the  general  set  out  with  one  thousand  men. 
Advancing  by  slow  and  regular  marches,  he  was  overtaken 
by  winter,  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  M'Intosh,  and  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Here,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
council  of  war  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  march,  and 
defer  further  operations  until  spring. 

*  Marshall*!  Kentacky,  vol  L,  p.  63.       t  Idem.         t  See  Doddridge,  p.  843,  S44. 
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The  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  towns  was  according- 
ly postponed,  and  a  stockade  post  was  erected  upon  the  Tus-  . 
carawas,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  and,  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  it  was  called  "  Fort  Laurens." 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men^  de- 
tached as  a  garrison,  took  command  of  the  fort,  and  General 
M'Intosh,  with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt* 

This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  white  man's  power  west 
and  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  although  the  Indians  had  relaxed 
their  operations  against  the  frontier  settlements,  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  thus  quietly  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try, and  they  left  untried  no  efibrt  to  capture  the  post  and  de- 
stroy the  feeble  garrison. 

[A.D.  1770.]  It  was  early  in  January  following  when  they 
made  their  first  hostile  movement  against  Fort  Laurens,  and 
the  investment  was  continued  without  intermission  until  springs 
Early  in  January  the  first  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort,  and  before  they  had  been  seen  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  into  a  disastrous  ambuscade.  Con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  high  grass,  they  sent  a  number  of 
horses,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  to  graze  near  the  fort.  The 
hordes  continued  for  some  time  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  no  In- 
dians appearing,  the  commandant  was  induced  to  order  out  a 
fatigue  party  of  sixteen  men  to  secure  the  horses.  They  had 
advanced  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when,. by  a  sudden  fire 
firom  the  concealed  Indians,  fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  remaining  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Laurens. 

The  same  evening  the  savages  appeared  in  gre^t  force,  num- 
bering, according  to  estimate,  at  least  eight  hundred  and  forty 
warriors.  They  continued  to  surround  the  fort  with  detached 
parties  for  nearly  six  weeks,  entirely  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Fort  Mcintosh  or  the  settlements  below  Fort  Pitt. 
During  this  time  they  kept  the  garrison  in  continual  alarm  and 
constant  watching  by  their  incessant  attacks  and  threatened 
assaqlts. 

In  March  they  had  disappeared  for  some  days,  and  the  com- 
mandant, in  the  vain  hope  that  they  had  retired  to  their  tovnis, 
permitted  Colonel  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  guard, 
to  escort  twelve  invalids  to  Fort  M*Intosh.    But  the  party  had 

*  See  Doddridge's  Indivi  Wmn,  p.  246. 
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not  advanced  two  miles  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  at  the  first  fire  fourteen  men 
were  killed ;  four  only  escaped.  Their  bodies,  horribly  man- 
gled, were  left  unburied  on  the  plain,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

So  close  had  been  the  siege  during  the  winter,  that  the  bones 
of  those  killed  in  January,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  remained  unburi- 
ed, and  were  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Settlements  had  extended  rapidly  in  Kentucky,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
less  than  five  thousand  souls,  besides  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
transient  persons.  Organized  civil  government  had  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years,  hundreds  of  settlements  had  been 
made,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  improvements 
barely  suflicient  to  establish  a  claim,  or  inchoate  title,  to  the 
land ;  the  extent  and  bounds  of  each  claim  were  undefined,  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals  required  adjudication  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  claims  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session, 
had  created  a  Court  of  Commissioners  to  examine  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  claims,  or  inchoate  titles,  having  their  inception 
anterior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1778.  This  court  held  its 
sessions  alternately  in  the  different  settlements  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  commissioners 
had  adjudicated  no  less  than  three  thousand  claims.  Such  had 
been  the  progress  of  pioneer  emigrants  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1778  in  Kentucky.  Other  acts  of  the  Legislature 
had  made  ample  provision  for  pre-emption  rights  subsequent 
to  that  time.f 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  this  year,  that  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Lexington, 
in  Fayette  county.  It  was  begun  by  Ensign  Robert  Patterson 
and  twenty-five  men  from  Harrod's  Station.  The  houses,  or 
log  cabins,  were  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  connected  by  a 
strong  picket  inclosure.  It  was  soon  occupied  by  the  families 
of  James  Masterson,  Major  John  Morrison,  the  MKUonnels, 
Lindsays,  and  others.|    About  the  same  time,  Bryant's  Station^ 

*  Doddridge'f  NoCei,  p.  U^ 

t  The  Coait  of  Land  Commusioneni  is  Kentucky,  in  177SI,  wu  oonstitated  of  William 
Flemming,  Bdmmid*  Lyne,  James  Barix>ar,  and  Stephen  Trigg,  commignana^ ;  and 
John  WilUams,  Jf .,  d»*.  Their  fint  aeiakxi  wm  held  at  St.  Aaaph'!.— See  Btttlei^ 
p.  100, 101.    Alao,  Marshall  vol.  L,  p.  101. 

t  Manhall,  p.  101,  lOS.    Ako,  Batler,  p.  101. 
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five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  was  begun,  and  several 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville.  Many  other  stations  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Licking  River,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Elk-horn,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Green  River, 
and  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River^  were  also  commenced  about 
this  time. 

The  older  stations  became  the  principal  resort  of  emigrants 
and  new-comers,  and  their  population  was  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  except  near  the 
CbJIs,  was  avoided  by  emigrants  as  an  exposed  frontier,  where 
&milies  were  not  safe  from  Indian  outrage. 

About  midsummer  the  Indians  resumed  their  incursicHis,  dis- 
tributed in  small  marauding  parties  fromfive  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  penetrated  every  settlement,  infested  the  roads  near 
the  stations,  occasionally  capturing  a  prisoner,  taking  a  scalp, 
or  firing  upon  such  as  came  within  theur  reach.     By  such 
means  the  Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm,  and  compelling  the  families  to  con- 
centrate around  the  stations  for  protection  from  secret  attacks. 
But  the  post  disastrous  event  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky^ 
during  this  sumimer,  was  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  Colonel 
Bodgers  and  a  detachm^t  of  ninety  men,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  MiamL    This  defeat,  in  its  effects  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  was  far  more  disastrous  than  any  thing  which  had 
been  experienced  from  the  Indians  since  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  Kenhawa.    Colonel  David  Rodgers  and  Captain  Robert 
Benham,  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  western  posts,  had  re- 
turned from  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  two  large  keels  freighted 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  for  the  western  posts,  with  a  complement  of  one 
hundred  men.    About  the  first  of  June,  having  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  Colonel  Rodgers  set  out  from  the  "  falls"  to 
conduct  the  supplies  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt.    Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami,  he  beheld  a  number  of  Indians  in  canoes 
and  upon  rafts  floating  out  of  the  Miami,  which  was  then  in 
flood  from  rec^it  rains.    J^s  he  approached,  the  Indians  retired 
behind  a  copse  of  willows  near  the  mouth,  and  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Colonel  Rodgers  resolved  to  attack  them.     The 
boats  were  landed,  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
savages  on  shore.    In  their  advance  they  were  soon  led  into  a 
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dangerous  ambuscade  Just  beyond  the  willows,  where  his  men 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  Indians. 
Colonel  RodgerSy  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fought  to  the  last ;  but 
the  Indians,  in  a  furious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  seal  ping- 
knife,  soon  dispatched  about  ninety  men,  including  their  com- 
mander. Only  two  escaped  to  the  boats,  and  six  or  eight  sub- 
sequently made  their  way  to  the  falls.  The  whole  amount  of 
stores  and  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  ;  one  boat 
was  ultimately  recovered. 

To  revenge  this  disaster,  and  to  protect  thfe  settlements 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  marauding  parties,  known  to 
be  Shawanese  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers,  the  people  of  Kentucky  planned  a  mounted  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Bowman,  against  these 
Shawanese  towns,  and  especially  that  known  as  Chillicothe. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  the  expedition,  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Kentucky,  set  out  for  the  de* 
voted  town.  After  a  rapid  march,  they  arrived  near  the  first 
Indian  town  unobserved.  The  town  and  all  its  inhabitants 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance ;  but  by  some 
extraordinary  mismanagement  or  indecision  of  the  commander, 
they  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  this  object.  Assailed  by  a 
panic  more  formidable  than  the  savage  warriors.  Colonel  Bow- 
man ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  maintained  under  a  galling 
pursuit  and  fire  from  a  few  savages  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  Several  of  their 
number  had  fallen  under  the  Indian  fire  during  the  retreat,  and 
left  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  others  were  se- 
verely wounded.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  in- 
considerable.* 

Yet  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Indian  invasion  and  of  hps- 
tile  instigation  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  an  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  the 
captivity  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  now  secure  in  the 
dungeons  of  Williamsburg.f  Many  of  the  western  tribes  had 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Colonel 
Clark,  which  presaged  a  temporary  quietude  to  the  frontier 
people. 

The  news  of  these  successes  had  reached  the  Atlantic  set- 
tlements, and  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which  for  months  had 

^  Bee  Bader,  p.  103-104.  t  See  book  iii.|  chtp,iT.,ofthLi  worik. 
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languished,  began  to  revive  with  renewed  ardor.  The  terrors 
of  the  Indian  waned  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  autumn  found 
hundreds  of  fannities  again  on  the  road  for  the  Monongahela, 
besides  bunchreds  who  had  advaticed  from  that  region  down  to 
Kentucky,  admitted  to  be  the  paradise  of  all  the  West.  Al- 
ready, during  the  last  spring,  while  Indian  hostilities  for  a  time 
had  been  suspended,  more  than  a  thousand  emigrants  had 
reached  Kentucky  from  the  Monongahela;  and  before  the  re-' 
cession  of  the  spring  floods,  three  hundred  large  family  boats 
had  arrived  at  the  falls,  all  freighted  with  emigrants  for  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  For  months  together,  trains  of  wagons, 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  might  be  seen  daily  departing  from 
"  the  falls*'  for  different  parts  of  the  interior  settlements.  Be- 
fore the  last  of  October  there  had  been  established  six  "  sta- 
tions" on  Bear-grass  Creek,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred 
men.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  exhausted  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  country,  and  a  dearth  ensued.  Corn,  and 
every  article  of  provisions  for  family  consumption,  became  re- 
markably scarce,  with  the  price  increased  in  due  proportion. 
In  December,  com  was  worth  fifty  dollars  per  bushel  in  Conti- 
nental money,  and  before  the  first  of  March  following  its  value 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  price 
was  sustained  until  opening  spring  supplied  other  means  of  sus- 
tenance. This  was  a  memorable  period  for  emigrants  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  without  meat,  ex- 
cept that  obtained  from  the  forest,  without  bread,  for  the  store 
of  wheat  was  exhausted,  and  com,  the  only  substitute,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  a  bushel !  This,  indeed,  was  in 
depreciated  paper  money ;  but  this  was  their  circulating  me- 
dium. The  condition  of  all  classei^  of  people  was  alarming  in 
the  extreme ;  all  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  sudh  roots  and 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured ;  upon  the  flesh  of  the  deer, 
the  bear.  Mid  the  wild  turkey,  or  such  other  animals  as  the 
hunter  could  procure.  Milk,  butter,  and  curd,  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  domestic  stock,  afforded  a  grateful  variety  in  their 
daily  fare ;  but  bread,  however  coarse,  was  the  luxury  of  but 
few.f 

The  same  stale  of  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
frontier  line  for  five  hundred  miles.     The  pressure  was  not 

*  BnUer*!  Kentocky,  p.  99.  t  Manbairi  Keatocky,  toL  i«  p.  103. 
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relieved  until  the  last  of  *  May,  when  com  fell  to  thirty  dollars 
per  bushel.* 

[A.D.  1780.]  The  winter  of  1779-80  had  been  uncom- 
monly severe  and  protracted.  Emigrants  had  continued  to  ar- 
rive on  the  Monongahelci  and  in  Kentucky  until  mid- winter. 
Many  had  been  overtaken  by  the  severity  of  winter  while  is 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  there  many  of  them  were  com«- 
pelled  to  encamp,  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  almost 
incredible.  Hunger  and  co^d,  in  their  extremes,  were  the  lot  of 
all ;  their  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  their  new 
settlements,  died  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  became  exhausted,  and  those  camps 
which  could  not  produce  an  experienced  hunter,  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  were  obliged  to  sustain  life  by  killing 
their  remaining  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs,  already  reduced  to 
living  skeletons.  The  ground  was  covered  several  feet  deep 
with  snow,  drifted  ia  many  places  to  the  depth  of  *8ix  or  dght 
feet.  The  rivers  and  springs  were  congealed  to  solid  ice,  or 
entirely  dried  up.  Wild  beasts  and  game  of  all  kinds  were 
poor,  emaciated,  and  dckly ;  many  Sied  from  inanition.  When 
winter  began  to  break  up,  such  were  the  enormous  floods  from 
rains  and  melting  snows,  that  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
such  as  the  bear,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  game  of  less  magnitude, 
were  drowned  or  killed  by  drifting  ice.  To  such  extremities, 
in  many  oase&i»  were  migrating  families  reduced  before  diey 
reached  Kentucky,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sustain  life  by 
eating  the  dead  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  were  found  float- 
ing on  the  river  floods.    Having  arrived  in  Kentucky,  they 

*  The  pricei  of  other  artidef  were  in  proportion  to  com ;  bat  u  this  wai  an  article 
of  prime  demand,  it  is  given  as  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  ralae  of  other  tilings.  In 
Jane  following,  when  com  had  fidlen  to  tbiity  dollars  per  boshel,  the  tavern  rates  fai 
Ohio  coonty,  Virginia,  were  established  by  the  ooonty  coort^  in  ContiBental  paper  money, 
as  foUows : 

1.  BreakfSut  or  sapper .  $4  00 

S.  Haifa  pint  of  whisky 6  00 

3.  Dinner 6  00 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets 3  00 

5.  Horse  to  hay  over  night         ........     3  00 

6.  One  gallon  of  com 500 

7.  One  gallon  of  oats 4  00 

8.  Hdfapintofwhisky,  with  sogar 8  00 

9.  One  qaart  of  strong  beer 4  DO 

The  carrency,  Continental  money,  oontinaed  to  diminish  in  ralae  ontil  1781,  when  the 
diaige  for  dinner  was  fixed  by  ooart  at  twenty  dollars ;  breakfast  and  sapper  at  fifteen 
dollars.— See  American  Pioa^ar,  roL  ii,  p.  378. 
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were  able  to  procure  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  of  mlk, 
end  tknimal  food  of  divers  kinds ;  but  the  co^n  and  wheat  had 
been  exhausted,  and,  consequently,  bread  was  ah  article  rarely 
seen.* 

Settlements  were  advancing  over  the  central  pacts  of  Ken- 
tacky,  and  the  population  of  each  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
same  -was  true  upon  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela^  the  Ken- 
bawa,  and  the  OMo  itsel£  But  Indian  hostilities  had  not  ceased. 
Incursions  by  hostile  bsEuds  continued  to  harass  the  exposed  in- 
habitants in  both  regioM  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio. 
Covered  boats,  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  from  the  fire 
ef  the  Indian  rifle,  seldom  arrived  at  the  ^  Ms"  without  havmg 
encountered  an  attack  from  the  savages  who  infested  the  shores ; 
often  family  boats  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  is* 
mates  were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

To  protect  the  emigrants  advancing  by  this  great  route  to 
Kentucky,  troops  were  stationed  at  suitable  places  on  th^  m^ 
er,  but  chiefly  at  Fort  Ktt,  at  Fort  M*Intosh,  Wheeling,  and 
Point  Pleasant 

About  this  time,  Colonel  George  Slaughter,  fix^m  Virginia, 
descended  the  Ohio  with  one  hundred  and  fifiy  state  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Kentucky.  He  established  his  headquar- 
ters near  the  mouth  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  just  above  the  falls. 
Here  he  erected  a  stockade  fort,  afier  the  western  manner^  de- 
fended by  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  known^as  ^  Fort  Nel- 
son." For  several  months  public  attention  was  directed  to 
this  point,  which  Was  strongly  fortified,  under  a  belief  that  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  designed  to  lead  a  strong  expe- 
dition for  its  destruction.  Other  points,  deemed  more  secure, 
were  less  prepared  to  resist  a  hostile  attack,  and  public  atten- 
tion in  the  interior,  notwithstanding  occasional  instances  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  seemed  wholly  engrossed  in  the  acquisition  of 
land,  as  if  it  were  the  only  subject  of  interest,  the  only*  great 
business  of  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  off* 
set  the  former  successes  of  Colonel  Clark  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, had  prepared  a  strong  military  expedition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  Stations  on  the  forks  of  Licking 
River*  The  expedition  was  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  the  whole  allied  British  force,  consisting 

*  See  ICanhall's  Kentaoky,  roL  i.,  p.  91,  9S ;  ^no,  p.  109,  loa 
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of  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadian  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bird,  a  half-breed  ^tish  officer,  began  to 
descend  the  Great  Miami,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  jbl 
large  supply  of  military  stores  apd  ammunition.  This  British 
and  Indian  host  advanced  with  such  caution  and  secrecy,  that 
they  had  ascended  the  Licking  River,  with  their  cannon,  unper- 
ceived$  and  on  the  23d  of  June  they  suddenly  made  their  ap* 
pearance  before  Ruddle's  Station,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing. This  fort  was  a  common  stockade,  without  artillery,  and 
the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with  many  women  and  chiK 
dren,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  from  any  quarter.  Resist- 
ance was  vain,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  **arms  of  his*  majesty,"  with  the  guarantee 
of  their  lives  only.  Having  demolished  the  fort,  the  victors 
loaded  the  prisoners  with  the  spoils,  and  pursued  their  route 
to  Martin's  Station,  on  Stoner's  Fork.  The  fort  and  garrison 
here  shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  led  into  hopeless  captivity. 

Elated  by  their  unexpected  success,  and  without  loss,  the 
invading  host  quickly  retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Such  of  the  women  and  children 
as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  rapid  march  were  sacrificed  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

About  this  time  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Coshocton  towns 
was  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  proceed 
from  Wheeling,  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  collected  for  this  expedition  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Broadhead.  About  mid-summer  they  set 
out  from  Wheeling,  and  after  a  rapid  march  by  the  most  direct 
route,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Moravian  town, 
called  ^  Salem."  Here  the  commander  halted,  and  sent  an 
express  to  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  requests 
ing  of  him  an  interview  at  his  camp,  and  desiring  him  to  bring 
a  small  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army.  The  missionaiy 
attended  accordingly,  when  the  general  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  de- 
signed against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  not  against  the  peacea- 
ble Moravians  under  his  charge,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  propriety  as  neutrals  during  the^  war ;  that  it  would 
be  a  source  of  pain  to  him  to  learn  that  any  of  the  peaceable 
Indians,  his  disciples,  should  suflfer  any  injury  from  the  troops ; 
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to  prevent  which,  be  advised  them  not  to  be  found  in  the  route 
of  their  march. 

The  militia,  however,  had  been  highly  incensed  against  In- 
dians indiscriminately,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  harass- 
ing incursions  and-  murders  committed  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio.  They  had,  moreover,  secretly  reviv- 
ed to  destroy  the  Moravian  villages  with  those  of  the  hostile 
bands,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  accomplishing 
their  object  only  by  the  influence  of  General  Broadhead  and 
Colonel  Shepherd.* 

Although  they  receded  from  their  purpose,  their  fury  was 
not  appeased ;  it  was  only  suppressed  for  the  time.  The  army 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Coshocton,  a 
few  miles  above,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  capturing  every  soul  found  in  it; 
but,  owing  to  a  sudden  flood  in  the  river,  from  a  recent  heavy 
ram,  the  Indians  of  another  village,  on  the  west  bank,  escaped. 
Ten  or  twelve  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  some  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six- 
teen warriors,  were  placed  under  guard  until  night,  when  a 
council  of  war  was  held  to  determine,  their  fate.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  council  doomed  the  whole  sixteen  warriors  to  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  and  march- 
ed a  short  distance  be^ow  the  town,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  by  the  bayonet,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  spear  ;t 
after  which  they  were  all  scalped  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. Such  are  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  although  waged 
by  a  civilized  people. 

On  the  following  morning  a  fine-looking  chief  presented  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  a  messenger  pf  peace,  aiyl,  af- 
ter having  been  introduced  into  camp,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a  man  named  Wetzel  while  conversing  with  the 
commander.  Wetzel  approached  with  a  tomahawk  conceal- 
ed under  his  hunting-shirt,  which  he  suddenly  drew,  and  cleft 
open  the  head  of  the  chief  with  a  single  blow,  so  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

At  noon  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  its  retrograde  march. 
The  Indian  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  militia,  whose  thirst  for  blood  had  not 
been  satiated.    After  proceeding  half  a  mile,  the  men  began  to 

*  Doddiidge,  p.  891,  S9S.  t  Iden^  p.  398. 
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kill  the  prisoners,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  dispatched  all 
of  them  except  a  few  women  and  children,  who  were  spared 
to  be  subsequently  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners  held  by  the  Indians.* 

Such  is  the  insatiable  revenge  which  exists  between  the  two 
races  of  men,  in  whom  the  utter  extermination  of  each  other 
is  the  only  sufficient  revenge.  In  all  the  invasions  made  into 
the  Indian  country  for  the  last  three  years,  the  savage  chiefs 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  deploring  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ings between  the  white  and  the  red  men,  and  professing  their 
earnest  desire  of  peace ;  yet  they  could  not  accede  to  a  peace 
which  did  not  protect  flieir  country  from  the  occupation  f>{ 
their  enemies.f 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Bowman  last  summer,  and  the  more  recent  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  savages  under  Captain  Bird,  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  with  a  force 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  a  regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers  had  assembled  at  the  falls;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  Miami  towns.J 

The  regiment  proceeded  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
imtil  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking  River.  Here  they 
crossed  over  to  the  present  site  of  Cincmnati,  where  they  erect- 
ed a  block  house  for  the  protection  of  some  military  stores  and 
a  few  wounded  men  of  Captain  M*Gary*s  company,  who  had 
been  imprudently  and  rashly  led  by  their  commander  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  block 
house  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  by  white  men  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati.  .  This  being  completed  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  guard,  the  army  proceeded  northwardly  toward  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami.  With  the  celerity  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  Colonel  Clark's  military  movements,  they  reached 
the  object  of  their  destination  unperceived.  The  town  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault.  After  a 
fierce  conflict,  the  brave  warriors  who  defended  the  town  were 
compelled  to  fly,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  The  town  was  consumed  with  fire,  and  their  fields  of 
growing  com  were  utteriy  destroyed, 

•  DoOAridgre,  p.  293.  t  Idem,  p.  «45. 

X  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377|  378. 
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In  this  engagement  Colonel  Clark's  regiment  lost  seventeen 
men  killed,  besides  several  severely  wounded,  a  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  savages.* 

Captain  Hugh  MKxary,  who,  by  his  rashness,  had  exposed 
his  men,  foolishly  crossing  the  riyer  and  marching  upon  the  In-' 
dian  shore,  was  the  man  who,  two  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks.  He  was  courageous 
to  a  famlt,  but  rash  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  town  and  its  fields,  the 
expedition  ravaged  several  other  towns  upon  other  head  waters 
of  the  Miami,  and  spread  consternation  wherever  they  appear- 
ed. A  British  trading-post^  on  a  branch  of  Mad  River,  was 
likewise  taken  and  unceremoniously  destroyed.  The  regiment 
returned  to  the  falls,  having  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  having,  for  the  present,  put  an  effectual 
check  to  the  Indiah  incursions  from  this  quarter. 

This  year  the  militia  of  Kentucky  were  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Clark.  The  brigade  officers 
were  Colonels  Benjamin  Logan  and  John  Todd ;  Lieutenant- 
colonels  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Dan- 
iel Boone.t  Greneral  Clark's  command  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  same  time,  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, by  hundreds,  were  advancing  by  way  of  the  **  wilderness 
road"  into  Kentucky,  through  Cumberland  Gap,  as  well  as  by 
the  northwestern  routes  to » the  Ohio  River.  The  Common* 
wealth  of  Virginia  never  receded  from  her  western  limits,  sAd 
the  county  of  Illinois  was  still  a  military  dependence  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  of  a  civil  commandant,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  Virginia  was  anxious  to  extend  her  au<> 
thority  to  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  General 
Clark  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Kentucky.  Obediently  to  this 
order,  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and 
took  possession  of  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  which 
he  erected  **  Fort  Jefferson.^'t  This  post  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  light  artillery.    After  its  completion, 

•  Manhidl,  vol.  i,  p.  110.  t  BaUer^f  Kentucky,  p.  114-lW. 
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Colonel  Clark  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Captain  George, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  This  occupancy  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

This  arrangement  completed,  General  Clark,  with  two  com- 
panions, Josiah  Harland  and  Harmon  Connolly,  all  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  style,  traversed  on  foot  the  wilderness  east- 
ward nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  Harrodsburg.  Armed 
with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  sustained  by  jerked 
beef  and  parched  com,  he  plodded  the  tedious  route  through 
desolate  forests,  swaifips,  and  swollen  rivers,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee on  a  frail  raft,  evading  the  hunting  parties  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  finally  reachmg  his  destination  in  safety.^ 

But  Fort  Jefierson  was  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Cbickas&  Indians ;  the  fort  had  been  erected  without  their  con- 
sent, and  their  relinquishment  had  never  been  obtained  to  any 
portion  of  the  western  territory.  The  Chickasas  immediately 
remonstrated  against  the  aggression  upon  their  domains.  But 
the  commandant  had  na  authority  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
the  subject,  although,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  had  directed  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  fort  from 
the  Indians.  Their  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  under 
the  promptings  of  Colbert,  a  Scotch  half-breed,  they  prepare^ 
to  repel  the  invaders  by  force. 

During  the  past  year,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  relative  to  their  respect- 
ive limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  western  settlements.  The  settlements  south 
of  Kentucky  River  had  been  made  under  a  doubt  whether  they 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
line. So  rapidly  had  they  advanced  to  the  West,  and  so  much 
had  the  state  government  been  engrossed  with  the  protection 
of  the  eastern  frontier  from  British  invasion,  and  the  western 
from  savage  warfare,  that  the  lines  of  her  northern  and  south- 
em  limits  had  been  alike  neglected,  and-  had  never  been  prop- 
erly surveyed  and  designated. 

The  line  which  divided  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
the  parallel  of  36**  30'  north  latitude,  and  this  had  never  been 
ascertained.  To  ascertain  the  latitude,  and  to  designate  the 
proper  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  each  state  ap 
pointed  one  commissioner :  Colonel  RichjBird  Henderson  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Walker  on  that  of  Virginia. 

*  Bntier,  p.  115, 116. 
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These  gentlemen  disagreed  in  their.respectiYe  lines,  and  the 
question  of  boundary  was  not  conclusively  settled  for  sevefal 
years  afterward.  Colonel  Henderson  abandoned  his  survey 
before  it  was  completed,  while  Dr.  Walker  Qompleted  his  line 
westward  to  the  Tennessee  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Descending  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi, 
he  there  ascertained  that  the  parallel  of  36^  80'  would  intersect 
the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  Ohio.*  This  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  southern  Umit  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDIAN    WARS    ON    THE    OHIO. EXTENSION     OF     THE     AMERICAN 

SETTLEMENTS   EAST    AND    SOUTH    OF   THE    OHIO.— A.D.  1781  TO 

1784. 

Argument—Q^rereWiDterci  nap-ai.— Soandty  inKentndqr.— Kentaokydiyided  into 
three  Coontiei. — Indian  Hottilitieg  on  Bemr-grtf  i  Creek. — ^Attack  on  Boone'i  and 
M'Afee'i  Stationa. — Indiana  contemplate  atter  Deatraction  of  Kentucky  Settle- 
menta.— ^bickaaAa  attack  Ftvt  Jeffiaraon  in  1780. — Ooontiea  of  Kentidty  arganiaed. 
— Ckneral  ClariL'a  gon-boat  Defenae  on  the  Ohio  River.^ — Alwindant  Crops  of  178L 
—Indian  Hoatilitiea  renewed  in  the  Spring  of  1782.— Eatill's  Defeat— Last  Sarvivor 
of  hia  Party. — Indian  Hoatilitiea  oontinaed. — Lahert/a  Defeat. — ^Indian  Inraaiao,  un- 
der Simon  Ghty,  on  Bryanf  a  Station.- Diaaatrooa  Batde  of  Bhie  Lickav— Cokmel  Lo- 
gan boriea  the  Dead.  Upper  Ohio. — Settlementa  of  West  Aogoata  haraaaed. — 
Wheeling  Campaign  againat  the  Morarian  Towna. — Horrible  Massacre  of  peaceaUe 
Indiana.— Former  Position  of  tlie  Moravian  Towna.— Preriooa  AdmonitioDB  neglect^ 
—Diaaatrooa  Campaign  againat  Moravians  oz^Bandaaky. — Cokmel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  captured.- EzecnUon  and  horrid  Tortore  of  Cok>net  Crawfixd.  —  British 
Agency  the  Soorce  of  Indian  Hostilities.— Attack  on  Wheeling  Fort*  and  on  Bice's 
Fort.  Lower  OAio.— General  Clark  invades  the  Indian  Coontry  in  1789.— Sflbots  of 
this  InvaaioD.— Domestic  Prosperity  of  Kentucky. — Settlements  extend  Nordi  of 
Licking.— Fkx)d  of  Emigration  sets  into  Kentucky.— The  **  District  of  Kentucky"  or- 
ganized.—Peace  vrith  Great  Britain  annonnced.— Extent  of  tiie  Kentooky  Settle- 
tiaenta  in  1783.— Populatkm  and  Moral  Condition  of  die  SettlemonU.— Settlementa 
extend  North  of  Licking  Biver  in  1784-85. — Settlementa  in  Western  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1781.]  The  winter  of  1780-81  was  unusually  pro- 
tracted  and  severe ;  Indian  depredations  and  murders^  for  a 
time  were  suspended,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  temporary  res- 
pt  from  harassing  alarms;  the  crops  of  the  previous  year  had 
been  greatly  injured,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Indians ;  the  domestic  stook  of  cattle  and  hogs  had  been 
killed ;  the  supplies  of  salt,  and  other  indispensable  requisites 

*Manbd]rVoLL,p.  113. 
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of  new  settlements,  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  was  now  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  when  opening 
spring  enabled  the  savages  to  resume  hostilities.  The  whole 
line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky was  simultaneously  assailed  by  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians distributed  along  this  extensive  frontier.  Terror  and 
consternation  were  only  the  precursors  of  havoc  and  4esola- 
tion.  The  whole  country  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
preparation  to  repel  the  invaders  at  every  point 

Agreeably  to  the  provisipns  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
three  counties,  designated  by  the  act  as  the  "  counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, Fayette,  and  Lincoln.**  The  county  of  Jefferson  com- 
prised all  the  country  lying  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers,  presenting  a  frontier  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Fayette 
comprised  the  country  on  the  northeast  side  of  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, and  extending  to  the  Big  Sandy,  presenting  a  frontier  coast 
of  equal  extent  on  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Lincoln  comprised 
all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky. 
These  extensive  counties  were  organized  with  a  civil  and  mil- 
itary govenmient,  similar  to  other  counties  in  Virginia,  and,  like 
many  of  the  western  counties,  they  comprised  extensive  regions 
of  uninhabited  country.* 

The  first  Indian  incursions  into  Kentucky  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  were  directed  against  Jefferson  county.  Several 
persons  were  killed  during  that  month.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  who  suffered  in  the  opening  campaign  were 
Colonel  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chapman,  of  the  Bear- 
grass  settlements.  A  party  of  fifteen  men  having  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  was  surprised 
near  the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  and  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men 
killed„and  one  wounded. 

In  April,  a  station  settled  by  Squire  Boone,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Shelbyville,  was  alarmed  by  signs  of  In- 
dians, and  the  occupants  deserting  it,  sought  safety  at  the 
stronger  settlements  on  Bear-grass  Creek.  While  on  this  route, 
a  party  of  men,  encumbered  with  the  women,  children,  house* 

*  Boder,  p.  118. 
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bold  goods^  and  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  wbo  kill- 
ed several  persons,  and  ^ispepsed  the  remainder  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest  To  revenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  John  Floyd, 
with  twenty-five  men  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  falls, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men.* 

Early  in  May,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  McAfee's 
Station,  and,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  a  few  men,  who  i^ 
treated  to  the  fort,  a  fierce  attack  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued with  vigor  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  persons  from 
other  stations  in  the  vicinity,  apprised  of  the  attack,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  friends,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the 
Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  this  affair,  one  white 
man  was  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded ;  the  Indians  lost 
six  or  seven  killed,  besides  their  wounded.! 

McAfee's  Station,  although  a  frontier  post,  was  not  again 
molested  by  them.  The  hostile  incursions  of  these  marauding 
bands  against  other  points  of  the  settlements  also  became  less 
frequent  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  Kentucky 
again,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
invasions ;  but  it  was  only  the  deceptive  calm  before  the  deso- 
lating storm ;  the  savages  were  only  preparing  for  more  im- 
portant operations. 

The  Indians  had  perceived  that  their  detached  predatory  inr 
cursions  by  small  parties,  however  harassing  they  might  be  to 
the  whites,  did  not  check  the  increase  of  their  settlements. 
They  saw  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  hostilities,  all  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  all  their  persevering  efforts  in  this  way  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  whites  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, their  numbers  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  additional 
emigrants ;  the  number  of  dwellings  and  fortified  stations  like- 
wise increased,  and  the  surve^rors  were  again  busily  employed 
measuring  the  land.  This  latter  circumstance,  from  the  first 
occupancy  by  the  whites,  had  always  been  a  hated  omen  and 
a  sure  precursor  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  territories.  Nor  had 
the  whites  been  satisfied  in  defending  their  settlements  east 
and  south  of  the  Ohio ;  they  had  sent  several  expeditions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  burn- 
ed their  towns,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  reduced  their  women 
and  children  to  wretchedness  and  want    Their  favorite  hunt- 
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ing-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio  were  already  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  -whites,  who  were  never  known  to  recede  from  their  ad- 
vances ;  and  so  long  as  their  forts  remained,  the  people  would 
hold  the  country,  tod  the  surveyors  would  measure  off  the  land 
for  fields  and  residences.  It  was  in  vain  to  invade  their  set- 
tlements by  small  bands,  who  could  not  take  and  destroy  the 
forts.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  must  give  up 
the  contest  in  Kentucky,  or  they  must  bring  their  whole  imited 
force,  and,  by  one  grand  effort,  recover  the  coimtry,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  the  extermination  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  concert  of 
action  among  all  the  northwestern  tribes  for  a  grand  exter-> 
minating  invasion  during  the  next  summer.  In  this-  they  had 
the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  British  agents  and  offi- 
cers at  Detroit  and  on  the  Maumee,  who  asdured  them  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  great  ally  "  George  III.,  by  the  grace  of 
Grod  king  of  Great  Britain,"  &c.* 

While  the  plan  of  this  grand  invasion  was  in  contemplation, 
and  th&  preparations  were  secretly  progressing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  keep  the  frontier  settlements  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  apprehension,  with  a  renewal  of  desultory  hostilities  by 
detached  bands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kentucky  was  threatened  with  a  war  from 
the  Southern  Indians.  Fort  Jefferson,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, had  been  built  the  previous  year  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Chickas&  Indians,  without  their  consent  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  known  to  them,  they  had  formally  remonstrated  against 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  This  remonstrance  being  dis- 
regarded, they  prepared  to  repel  the  invaders  by  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  garrison 
was,  reduced  to  about  thirty  men,  most  of  whom  were  invalidi, 
the  fort  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of  Chickas&  Indians,  led 
on  by  Colbert,  a  half-breed  chief  of  Scotch  extraction.  During 
six  days  the  siege  was  pressed  with  much  vigor,  and  frequent 
assaults  were  made  by  the  savages,  who  were  as  often  driv^i 
back  by  the  artillery  loaded  with  grape  and  musket-balls.  At 
length  the,  garrison  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  condition  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Clark,  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Kas- 
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kaskia,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions.     The  In- 
dians were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retire.* 

Soon  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  issued  instructions 
to  General  Clark  to  abandon  and  dismantle  the  fort,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  defense,  and  serving  only  as  a  source  of  hos- 
tility with  the  Indians.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Chickas&s  ceased.t 

The  ultimate  plans  of  the  northwestern  savages  were  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Kentucky  imtii  late  in  the  following 
winter.  In  the  mean  time,  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Population  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  new  stations,  in  the  more  exposed  frontier  settlements,  while 
organization  of  the  civil  government  was  gradually  extended 
over  them,  in  the  establishment  of  regular  county  courts,  with 
a  qualified  jurisdiction  in  common-plea  cases,  reserving  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  near  the  capital  all  important 
civil  cases,  together  vnth  criminal  and  capital  offenses. 

General  Clark  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  relieved  from  his  command         ^   •   ^ ,  ^^ 
on  the  Mississippi,  now  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  of*^        ^'•^'^^^ 
frontier  defense  for  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River. 

A  portion  of  his  plan  of  defensexomprised  a  large  floating 
battery  of  gun-boats,  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  detachment  of  light  troops  and  ri- 
flemen, who  could  debark  at  any  point  to  encounter  the  sav- 
ages hovering  near  the  Ohio.  This  battery  was  removed  from 
point  to  point  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouth  of  Licking  Riv- 
er and  the  ^  falls,**  which  had  now  become  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Kentucky.  This  new  species  of  defense  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  operations  of  the  Indians  against  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  afforded  comparative  security  against  their 
frequent  incursions. 

The  year  1781  had  yielded  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  new  settlements.  The  autumn  brought  with  it  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  for  permanent  residence  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  well  qualified  to  be  val- 
uable members  of  the  new  and  rising  state,  whose  intellect  and 
talents  contributed  greatly  toward  the  building  up  of  the  new 
commonwealth  a  few  years  afterward. . 

*  Buder,  p.  119.  t  ManhtU't  Kentooky,  toL  i,  p.  119; 
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[A.D..  17M.]  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indians  re- 
sumed their  hostile  ineursions  against?  the  settlements,  and  pred«* 
atory  bands  began  to  infest  the  vicinities  of  the  frontier  sta- 
tions in  March  and  April.  On  the  20th  of  March  a  party  of 
twenty-five  Wyandots  invested  "Estill's  Station,"  on  the  south 
side  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  killed  Miss  Gass,  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  vicinity,  they  retired  with  one  captive  negro. 
Captain  Estill,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  raise  a 
party  of  twenty-five  men,  and  set  oflT  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Following  their  trail  as  far  as  Kingston's  Fork,  a  few 
miles  below  Little  Mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Montgomery  county,  on  the  22d  of  March  he  came  sud- 
d^y  upon  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  Wyandots,  a  tribe 
that  are  never  known  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.  A  desperate 
contest  immediately  commenced.  Each  opposing  party  being 
equal  in  numbers,  the  contest  was,  indeed,  so  many  individual 
rencounters,  "each  man  to  his  tree,  and  every  man  to  his  man." 
A  more  sanguinaiy  conflict  has  not  been  seen  in  all  the  West 
For  two  hours  the  deadly  strife  raged,  and  half  the  c^mbat- 
M  ^ants  were  among  the  slam.  Victory  leaned  toward  the  white 
^  ^man,  when  an  unfortunate  manceuver,  if  not  "an  inglorious 

f^^A^i  cfA\Aight^*^  deprived  Captain  Estill  of  one  half  his  surviving  force. 
JL  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  si,x  men,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
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>  .  deavoring  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank^  disappeared  from  the  con- 
"^  ^est  This  gave  the  Indians  the  ascendency,  and  the  strife 
^  7*  ^  '"^  was  soon  finished.  Captain  Estill,  in  a  deadly  struggle  with 
^  /  ^\  a  powerfid  warrior,  received  the  knife  of  his  antagonist  in  his 
/ '^  ' '  *^  ^  -  ,  ^Keaft,  just  after  his  arm  gave  way  at  a  former  fracture,  and 
/'  *  V'  /  >  that  instant  the  Indian  received  his  death  from  Joseph  Proc- 
»     .  ^  ,      tors  unemng  nfle.* 


7. 


'  */'  i-  ^-'v     '^^^  survivors  were  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
^     leaving  nine  of  their  companions  and  their  commander  dead 
/        ^  ^   ^^  '^  ^upon  the  ground. 


> 


t  rt>jft 


Nearly  oi^^%|fof  the  Indians  had  likewise  fallen,  when  Mil- 
ler's omecuon  turned  the  scale  in  their  favor. 
^,       The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  Captain  Estill ;  the  deep 
and  universal  sensibility  excited  by  the  premature  death  of  a 

^^  *  ^  *  See  biographical  sketch  and  obitaaiy  notice,  in  the  "  Western  Christian  Advo- 
'  ^^r  ts  /C  ctdtet"  February  7, 1845.    In  Flint's  Life  of  Boone,  the  name  of  "  Aafaton"  is  enoM- 

^  "^  V  *  ^.  ^  ^^y  ^^  instead  of  BstiQ.  The  biographicial  sketch,  in  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
{ ^    ;<  y^v^ocate,  from  the  pen  of  W.  Q.  Montgomery,  assomes  the  2ad  of  March,  1782,  as  the 

^   ^        ^       ^ ^lucecise  date  of  Estill's  defeat  *  Marshall  and  Bntler  give  it  in  May. 
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citizen  so  gallant  and  so  belo'red ;  the  character  of  his  associ- 
ates in  the  battle ;  the  masterly  skill  and  chivalric  daring  dis*- 
played  in  the  contest ;  the  grief  and  despondence  produced  by 
the  catastrophe,  all  contribute  to  give  to  ^  Estill's  defeat"  a 
most  signal  notoriety  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  but  imfortunate  Captain  Estill  is 
perpetuated  by  the  state  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties,*     ^ U  J  (^  \^ 

The  last  surviving  hero  of  this  memorable  defeat  was  Jo-  ^,    ^ 
seph  Proctor,  vrho  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  deliberate  ,  *  f-c  >^  /.  V 
courage  in  the  contest.     He  lived,  beloved  by  all,  until  the  2d  /^ij(l  ^/<  ^  *^' y 
of  December,  1844,  When  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  /  /.  c  ^'^A   *^ 
age,  fall  of  honors,  in  Estill  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
been  a  Christian  minister  more  than  fifty  years.     In  commem- 
oration of  his  youthfal  valor  and  his  heroic  deeds,  he  was  bur- 
ied with  military  honors  by  the  volunteer  companies  of  two 


counties,  and  attended  by  a  concourse  of  one  thousand  of  his  fel*    /-  %  *.  ^ 
low-citizens.    A  native  of  North  CaroHna,  he  had  been  a  prom-^/    f  -     ^"  ^  *^ 
inent  and  courageous  defender  of  Kentucky  firom  1T78  to  1782,>^^  i  '   '  '  *" 
and  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Boone,  Calloway,  and  Logan,  /f  w » <  i  <-    w  ^ 

Among  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Ohio  firontier  this  /r/^^^-  ^  r'-  * 
spring,  v^e  must  not  omit  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  detachment  /v  r  ^  ^-  ""  — ^ 
of  regular  troops,  which  was  descending  the  river  to  Fort   jjg^     ' \    '     ^ 
Steuben,  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at^{^   f^.,  .^^J 
that  place.    Captain  Laherty,  with  one  hundred  and  seveji ./,  .    \ 
men,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  stream.    After  a  brave  resistance,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  de-   '  ;-  ^    ' 
tachment,  slain  by  the  savages.     This  defeat  is  commemorat- '  *   ' ' 
ed  on  the  Ohio  by  a  small  creek  near  the  scene  of  the  disas-  //>  /  -    '^ 
ter,  which  is  still  known  as  Lahert/s  Creek.  ^v  -     k      -  ♦  ^ 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots  continued  to  A-t  /'v  '^ 
make  their  incursions,  and  to  spread  terrof' among  the  firontier.  ,>..«.  ^  <* 
stations.  A  party  of  more  than  twenty  Indians  presented 
themselves  before  Hoy's  Station,  destroyed  the  cattle,  took 
several  prisoners,  and  then  retired.  Soon  after.  Captain  Hold- 
er, with  seventeen  men,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  after 
following  their  trail  about  twenty  miles,  he  overtook  the  In- 
dians on  the  second  day,  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  when  Captain  Holder  and  his  party  were  com- 

*  See  M^nhaU.  toL  i,  p.  128-130.    Also,  BnUer,  p.  139-194.    S  MuiOiall'i  Reports. 
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pelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  lots  of  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.* 

Indian  depredations  and  successes  against  Kentucky  became 
alarming.  They  were  effected  generally  by  parties  of  five  or 
six  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  prowling  unseen 
for  days  until  a  fatal  stroke  could  be  made.  Large  bodies  of 
savages,  however,  hovered  near  the  Ohio  River,  whose  spies 
observed  all  the  movements  on  the  river^  and,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  never  failed  to  make  a  bold  effi>rt  before  they  re- 
tired. 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  man  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  present  site  of  Lexington ;  the  Indian,  however, 
was  killed  while  scalping  his  victim.f  Another  white  man  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  about  one  mile  firom  Lexington, 
on  the  road  to  M*Conners  Station.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
similar  character  were  only  the  preludes  to  more  important 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  confederate  army  of  Indians 
was  assembling  at  Chillicothe,  from  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  About  the  first  of  August, 
the  savages,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  warriors,  collected 
from  the  northwestern  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  Cherokees, 
were  assembled  at  Old  Chillicothe,  all  painted  and  equipped 
for  war.  They  were  led  on  by  two  degenerate  white  men, 
known  as  Simon  Girty  and  Colonel  M 'Key,  men  in  the  British 
interest  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been  active  in  stirring  up  the 
northwestern  Indians  to  commit  their  horrid  atrocities  upon  the 
border  population. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
Simon  Girty  made  a  harangue  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
host,  and  encouraged  them,  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence, 
to  seize  upon  the  present  occasion  to  exterminate  the  long-knife 
rebds,  the  enemies  of  their  father,  the  British  king,  fi-om  their 
favorite  hunting-grounds,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  prepared 
for  his  red  children.  After  inflaming  their  avarice  and  revenge 
to  the  highest  pitch,  he  ceased,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  war- 
whoop  were  their  approving  response.]: 

In  a  few  days,  the  firontier  settlements,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  hostile  preparations  against  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching,  were  alarmed 

'  Manhiai,  tqL  L,  p.  130.       f  Lifo  of  Boone,  p.  193.       |  Marshall,  voL  L,p.  130-133. 
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by  the  advanced  parties  of  the  invading  army.  On  the  15th 
of  August  this  formidable  host  of  savage  warriors  present- 
ed themselves  before  Bryant's  Station,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Elk-horn  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  road  leading,  from 
Lexington  to  Maysville.  The  station  comprised  about  forty 
cabins^  in  three  parallel  linep^  and  connected  by  strong  palisades, 
in  the  usual  form  of  a  stockade  ibrt.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  fifty  men,  some  of  whom  were  absent  at  different 
points  in  the  vicinity  when  the  attack  was  first  made.  The 
fprt  wjas  closely  invested  for  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
besiegers  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of 
small  arms  upon  the  fort,  besides  numerous  attempts  to  fire  the 
buildings,  by  shooting  blazing  arrows  upon  the  roo&,  and  throw- 
ing burning  torches  upon  the  wooden  inclosures.  On  the  fourth 
day,  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  thirty  warriors  in 
their  different  assaults,  and  having  failed  to  ef^t  any  serious 
injury  to  the  fort  and  garrison,  they  retired  toward  the  lower 
Blue  Licks,  passing  along  the  Great  Buffalo  Trace,  by  the  way 
of  Martin's  and  Ruddle's  Stations,  which  they  had  destroyed 
two  years  before.  In  their  retreat,  contrary  to  the  customary 
Indian  tactics,  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  trace,  but 
rather  seemed  to  invite  pursuit  and  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  had  assem- 
bled several  companies,  under  their  respective  oificers,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mounted  men,  for  the 
reUef  of  the  station.  On  the  18th  they  reached  the  station,  and 
found  the  Indians  had  retired.  Without  waiting  for  further 
re-enforcements,  which  were  expected,  it  was  resolved  to  march 
in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen 
until  the  troop  reached  the  banks  of  Licking  River,  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks,  After  some  delay,  disregarding  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  who  believed  an  am- 
buscade near,  the  whole  army  marched  forward  across  the 
river,  under  the  fetal  influence  of  Major  M'Gary's  example : 
he,  spurring  his  horse  forward,  exclaimed,  '*  Those  who  are 
not  cowards,  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  In- 
dians are !"  The  whole  troop  passed  the  ford  without  order 
or  concert,  and  entered  upon  a  narrow  ridge  almost  en- 
circled by  the  river,  and  covered  with  stunted  forest-trees 
and  cedar  undergrowth.  The  Indians,  who  lay  concealed  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  opened  a  h^avy  fire  upon  the  advancing 
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'  column,  which  wag  placed  fairly  hetweftn  two  fired^  each  of 
which  more  than  equalled  their  own  number* «  The  xaen.  fought 
bravely  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  every  man  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  force 
his  way  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  through  the  nar- 
row descent  to  the  ford.  As  they  crowded  promiscneusly 
along,  the  fire  of  the  pursuing  Indians- did  prodigious  execution, 
mowing  down  the  men  by  scores^  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward in  every  direction,  and,  crossing  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  ford,  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  fligi^ 
necessarily  became  a  perfect  rout,  and  the  victorious  Indians 
continued  the  pursuit  for  twenty  miles. '  Such  was  the  "  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,"  which  continued  only  about 
ten  minutes.  Sixty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  asd  seven 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  Among  the  slain  were 
CJolonel  Todd,  Lieutenant-colonel  Trigg,  and  Majors  M^ride 
and  Harlan. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  only  a  few 
hours  behind  the  advanced  detachment,  reached  the  battle- 
ground with  his  command  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  but 
the  work  was  done ;  the  fate  of  his  firiends  and  fellow-soldiers 
was  sealed.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  view  and  weep 
^  over  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  bury  the  mangled  and  disfigured 

"^  ;\c  f  ^  t  ^  '^Mbodies  of  the  slain.*  ^he  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  be 
k ,  /  \  /;  {-  ^v  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Kentuckians,  or  aSout  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  severest  blow  that  Kentucky  had  yet 
experienced  firom  the  hostile  Indians.  The  whole  country  was 
filled  with  consternation,  grief,  and  mourning,  for  in  this  bloody 
tragedy  every  family  near  Lexington  had  lost  a  member. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  south  of  the  Ohio,  hos- 
tilities had  been  almost  incessant  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  Wheeling.  The  settlements  along  the 
river  and  upon  the  Monongahela  had  been  greatly  harassed  by 
repeated  incursions,  which  had  not  been  intermitted,  as  usual, 
during  the  winter  months.  The  weather,  during  the  greater 
part  of  February,  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  so  that  the  war 
parties  firom  the  Sandusky  River  had  visited  the  settlements 
earlier  than  usual.  Several  families  had  been  killed  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  From  the  early  period  at  which  these 
fatal  visitations  had  taken  place,  many  were  led  to  believe  that 

*  Boder'f  Kentucky,  p.  1!^-130. 
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the  murderers  ^ere  either  Moravians  from  the  Muridngum,  or 
that  the  war  parties  had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  to  be  convenient  for  their  spring  operations.  If  either 
conclusion  were  correct,  the  Moravian  towns  were  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  settlements,  and  should  be  destroyed. 
Under  this  impression,  an  expedition  was  hastily  prepared  for 
the  fatal  enterprise.  Each  man  furnished  himself  with  his  own 
axms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  jBome  with  hopses.  In 
this  manner,  nearly  ninety  volunteers  assembled,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  David  Williamson,  in  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  second  day's  march 
brought  them  to  the  middle  Moravian  town,  called  Gnadenhut- 
ten,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  having 
ascertained  tfiat  there  were  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  men  were  divided  into  three  parties,,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  the  town  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  town,  they  found  a  large  party  of  Indians  in  the 
field  gathering  com.  Professing  peace  and  friendship  for  the 
Indians,  they  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them 
to  Fort  Pitt  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  immediately  sur- 
rendered, delivered  up  their  arms^  and,  appearing  highly  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  the  white  men  and  for  themselves  previous 
to  their  journey.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Salem,  another 
town  not  far  off,  to  bring  the  Indians  of  that  town  also.  They, 
like  those  of  the  first  town,  were  found  gathering  their  com, 
and  were  carried  to  Gnadenhutten.  The  whole  number  firom 
both  towns  were  confined  in  two  houses  under  a  strong  guard. 

After  the  prisoners  were  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  to  decide  upon  their  doom.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  whole  responsibility  of  the  terrible  decision,  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  The  men  were  accordingly  paraded  in  a  line,  and 
the  commandant,  Colonel  Williamson,  then  put  the  following 
question  to  them :  '*  Shall  the  Moravian  Indians  be  taken  pris- 
oners te  Pittsburgh,  or  shall  tttey  be  put  to  death  ?  All  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives,  step  forward'  and  form 
a  fit>nt  rank."  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  stepped  forward.  The 
line  for  vengeance  greatly  outnumbered  that  of  mercy,  and 
the  fate  of  the  innocent  and  defenseless  Indians  was  sealed. 
They  were  informed  that  they  must  prepare  for  death.    They 
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were  not  surprised  at  the  summons ;  for,  from  the  moment  they 
were  placed  in  the  guard-house,  they  anticipated  their  fate,  and 
had  commenced  their  devotions  with  hymns,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations to  each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Savior  of  men. 

"When  their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted 
people  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and,  bedewing  each 
other's  faces  and  bosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense  they  may  have  committed 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  each  other,  they 
replied  to  those  who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  demanded 
•  whether  they  were  ready  to  die,'  that,  having  commended 
their  souls  to  God,  they  were  ready  to  die."* 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter- 
houses, as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  inte- 
rior the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  these  poor  unfortunate 
people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged,  gray-headed  pa*^ 
rent  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast;  all 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  war-club, 
mallet,  spear,  and  scalping-knife."t 

"The  number  of  the  slain, .as  reported  by  the  men  on  their 
return  from  the.  campaign,  was  about  eighty-eight ;  the  Mora- 
vian account,  which  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  makes  it  ninety- 
six.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  grown  persons,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  women ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  were  children. 
Of  this  entire  number,  about  five  were  shot  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  surround  the  town.  A  few  of  the  men,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  warriors,  were  taken  from  the  slaughter-houses 
to  be  tomahawked."  These  suffered  without  resistance,  ex- 
cept one,  who  resisted  and  attempted  to  escape,  after  turning 
upon  his  executioner ;  biM  he  was  at  length  dispatched  by  sev- 
eral shots  from  the  fire-arms. 

After  the  massacre  was  finished,  fire  was  set  to  the  town, 
which  consumed  the  whole  village,  including  the  two  slaughter- 
houses and  the  dead  bodies  within  them. 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  town,  called  Schoenbrunn,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  was  transpiring  at  the  lower,  towns, 
fortunately  made  their  escape  by  deserting  their  town.  The  de- 
tachment sent  to  secure  them,  finding  the  town  deserted,  load- 
ed themselves  with  plunder  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

*  See  Doddridge'!  Indian  Wan,  dec.,  p.  348-965.  t  Dodlridge'a  Notea. 
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As  thi3  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare, and  of  the  excesses  and  barbarities  into  which  men  raised 
in  a  civilized  country  may  be  carried  by  rage,  prejudice,  or 
fear,  it  may  merit  a  farther  passing  remark. 

As  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  the  whole  campaign  evinced  a 
perfect  disregard  of  military  discipline  and  of  military  fore- 
sight Had  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  make  a  firm  re- 
sistance, in  all  probability  the  whole  number  in  the  expedition 
might  have  been  cut  off.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier, 
had  the  Indians  been  so  disposed ;  and  yet  they  submitted  to 
be  "  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,"  by  men  who  well  knew 
that  no  resistance  would  be  made.  Some  of  the  men  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Williamson  were  probably  the  last 
who  could  h^ve  been  induced  to  march  against  the  hostile 
towns.  They  knew  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Moravians, 
and  knew  that  blood  and  plunder  might  be  their  recompense, 
without  incurring  danger. 

The  situation  of  these  Indians,  both  as  respects  the  whites 
and  their  native  countrymen,  was  one  of  peculiar  danger. 
These  villages  had  been  commenced,  under  the  supermtend- 
ence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  in  the  year  1772,  and  were 
first  composed  partly  of  epiigrants  from  the  missions  of  these 
people  on  the  Big  Beaver,  at  Freidenshutten,  and  from  Wya- 
lusing  and  Sheshequon,  on  the  Susquehanna.*  They  soon  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until  they  comprised  four 
hundred  people.  In  the  sunmier  of  1774,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war,  they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  parties  of 
hostile  Indians,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  by  frequent  rumcfrs  of  hostile  intentions 
against  them  by  the  whites ;  yet  they  continued  their  labors, 
their  schools,  and  their  religious  exercises  without  intermis- 

*  The  MoravianB  on  the  Mmikiiigam  were  originally  fh>m  the  Sosqnehanna  Riv^er, 
and  were  comprised  in  several  towns,  or  villages,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Horiavian  missionaries.  They  had  occupied  dieir 'villages  on  the  Susqaehavna  some 
years,  when  the  Indian  war  of  Pontiac  broke  out,  in  1763.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive outrages  and  massacres  by  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  frontier  «ettlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  portion  of  these  peaceable  Indians  were  massacred  &•  we  have  be> 
fore  observed,  by  the  lawless  Paxton  Boys.  The  cemainder  of  thein.  having  been  pre- 
served with  great  difficulty  from  the  Infuriate  vengeance  of  those  zealots,  and  the  same 
boa^ility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  composed  this  lawless  band,  continuing,  aiier  the 
<do«e  of  the  war,  widiout  much  prospect  of  change,  it  wa*  at  length  "deemed  high 
tigno  they  should  retfre  to  some  Indian  country  bejrond  the  Ohia"  They  accotdingly 
left  tiie  Susquehanna  for  the  Muskingum  in  the  year  I773.~See  Gordon's  Pennsylva- 
nia, p.  473,  &c 
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flion.  Dimng  the  Revohitioiiary  war,  their  situation  became 
more  critical  and  dangerous.  In  this  war  England  had  asso- 
ciated the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  with 
her  own  arms  against  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio ; 
and  these  allies  had  spread  the  most  horrid  barbarities  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  border*  From  this  cause, 
the  settlers  of  Wettei^i  Pennsylvania  and  Virgmia  had  endur- 
ed the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  They  had  been 
cooped  up  in  small  stockade  forts ;  they  had  cultivated  their' 
little  fields  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards ;  they  had 
lived  from  day  to  day  with  sentinels  on  duty;  they  had 
been  compelled  to  hear,  if  not  to  witness,  the  rumors  of  almost 
daily  murders,  or  the  still  more  horrid  captivity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  bummg  of  their  houses,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  property.  Almost  unprotected  by  the  eastern  population, 
who  were  fully  absorbed  in  resisting  the  civilized  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  the  western  war,  and  supply  their  means,  choose  their  offi- 
cers, and  to  conduct  the  war  in  their  ovm  manner.  In  this 
way  they  were  often  driven  to  acts  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  disavow.  Constantly  habituated  to  violence  and 
insubordination,  the  people  naturally  became  wanton  and  law- 
less in  their  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  Moravian  villages  were  situated  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  towns,  being  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  each.  Thus  they  were  viewed  by 
the  whites  as  the  •*  half-way  houses  of  the  warriors."  Situated^ 
as  they  were,  between  two  contending  races,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Their  pacific  feelings 
and  their  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  brought  them  into 
difficulties  with  both  parties.  When  they  sent  their  runners 
to  Fort  Pitt  to  inform  our  people  of  the  approach  of  the  war 
parlaes ;  when  they  received  and  fed,  secreted  and  sent  home 
such  oC pur  people  as  had  escaped  from  savage  captivity,  they 
were  gvblty  of  breaches  of  their  neutrality  to  the  hostile  In- 
dians. If  ^ey  afibrded  the  warriors  a  resting-place  and  food, 
it  was  a  breach*  of  neutrality  to  the  whites ;  yet  they  were  so 
situated  that  the  war  parties  could  compel  them  to  furnish  all 
they  had,  and  the  vrhites  required  the  same. 

They  were  first  stxspected  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  the 
English  commandant  at  Detroit  as  being  confederates  of  the 
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American  Congress,  and  to  have  induced  the  Delawares  and 
others  not  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  thei 
provinces.  The  frequent  failure  of  their  war  parties  viras  as- 
cribed to  the  Moravians,  who  had  sent  runners  to  Fort  Pitt  to 
give  the  alarm. 

A  Delaware  chief,  during  the  spring  of  1781,  had  fully  in- 
formed the  missionaries  and  their  flocks  of  their  imminent  dan- 
ger, both  from  Indians  and  from  the  whites,  and  had  advised  a 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety .>  They  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  broke  up  their  settlements,*plundered  their  towns, 
and  took  the  missionaries  prisoners.  The  Moravian  Indians 
were  carried  to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  and  there  turned  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves,  while  the  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Detroit  In  February  following,  about  -one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  Moravian  Indians  had  returned  to  their  deserted  vil- 
lages on  the  Muskingtim,  to  procure  com  to  keep  their  fami- 
lies and  cattle  from  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Williamson's  party,  and  were  murdered.  Under  a 
similar  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians,  they  had 
been  on  the  pomt  of  being  murdered  once  or  twice  before. 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  such  had  become  the  exasperation  of  the 
whites  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  that 
the  militia  had  determined  to  go  and  break  up  their  settlement 
For  this  purpose,  a  detachment  had  been  sent  out  under  Colo- 
nel David  Williamson,  to  induce  them  to  move  further  off,  or 
to  bring  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  few  Indians  found  in  their 
villages  had  been  carried  to  Fort  Pitt,  and,  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, had  been  dismissed.  The  people  had  censured  Colonel 
Williamson  for  his  lenity  toward  them.  This  may  account  for 
his  non-interference  in  the  next  campaign. 

As  a  palliation  to  the  massacre  of  these  Indians,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  who  were 
men  of  standing  and  worth,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  friends  by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  In  their  tovms 
several  articles  were  found  which  had  been  plundered  from 
their  own  houses  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  found  the  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  murdered  a  few  days  before.  Those  ar- 
ticles, no  doubt,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  expedition  took  no  hand  in  the 
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massacre,  bat  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  scene,  their 
voice  and  their  displeasure  being  silenced  by  the  clamor  and 
viol^ce  of  a  lawless  minority.*  Colonel  Williamson  himself 
was  a  brave  and  honorable  man*  * 

The  next  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  white- inhab- 
itants on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  on  the  Monongahela  took  place 
late  in  May  following.  As  we  have  already  observed,  less 
than  half  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  old  towns  od 
the  Muskingum  when  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  party  march- 
ed against  them.  The  remainder,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  hostile  Indians  to  Sandusky,  had  settled  themselves  upon 
that  river,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  hostile  Wyandots- 
The  plan  of  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  Moravians,  to- 
gether with  the  Wyandots,  was  conceived  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns  were  imme- 
diately put  in  operation,  with  the  design  of  making  "  a  dash'* 
upon  them  early  in  the  summer. 

The  long  contmuance  of  the  war  and  the  innumerable  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Indians  upon  the  settlements,  the  hor- 
rid murders  which  had  been  so  otften  committed  upon  their 
families,  neighbors,  and  rdatives,  whenever  they  ventured  out 
of  the  forts  and  fortified  stations,  had  at  length  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  frontier  people  a  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge, 
with  a  proportionate  debasement  of  the  moral  feeling  toward 
the  authors  of  all  their  troubles ;  and  having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  a  bloody  revenge,  obtained  Without  risk  or  loss,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  indiscriminately  upon 
every  Indian,  whether  a  professed  friend  or  foe. 

A  strong  force  was  accordingly  raised  to  make  a  rapid  and 
secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  For  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  dispatch,  the  whole  were  to  be  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  they  could  procure ;  each  man  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  every  necessary  outfit  except  ammunition,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington  county. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  four  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  Washington  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, mustered  at  the  old  Mingo  towns,t  on  the  west  side 

*  See  Doddridge,  p.  360-964. 

t  This  town,  in  1766,  wat  the  only  Indian  village  on  the  Ohio  lElirer,  at  wfaioh  time 
it  ooDtained  fixty  Indian  luniliM.'-OId  Navigator,  p.  85. 
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of  the  Ohio,  seventy-five  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  Here  they 
elected  their  commander  for  the  expedition.  The  candidates 
were  Colonel  Williamson  and  Colonel  Crawford.  Thp  latter 
was  elected  to  command,  although  with  reluctance  he  accepted 
the  office. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  expedition  commenced  its 
march  westward  along  "  Williamson's  Trail"  to  the  old  Mora- 
vian towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here,  finding  plenty  of  com 
in  the  fields  for  their  horses,  they  encamped  during  the  night 
Soon  after  the  army  had  halted  near  these  towns.  Colonel 
Crawford  had  a  presage  of  evil  in  the  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tary order  by  the  men  under  his  command.  To  illustrate  this, 
one  iact  will  suffice.  Three  men  having  walked  beyond  the 
encampment,  discovered  two  Indians  and  fired  upon  them. 
This  brought  the  men  from  the  camp,  regardless  of  military 
discipline  and  the  authority  of  their  commander,  in  a  most  ir- 
regular and  tumultuous  manner,  lo  see  what  had  happened. 
Next  morning  they  continued  their  march  without  any  import- 
ant incident,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  their  guides  conducted 
them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages ;  but  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  Scioto.  A  few 
huts  among  the  high  grass  were  all  that  remained.  This  was 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  They  were  at  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  neither  blood  nor 
plunder  had  slaked  their  fury.  A  council  of  officers  was  held, 
and  they  determined  to  march  one  day  fiirther  toward  Upper 
Sandusky,  and,  if  np  Moravians  were  found,  they  were  to  re- 
treat immediately.  They  proceeded  a  little  over  half  a  day's 
marciv  when  the  advanced  guard  was  driven  back  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  concealed  in  the  high  grass.  A  general  fire 
from  both  sides  immediately  ensued,  and  continued  incessantly 
until  dark,  when  n^ght  separated  the  combatants.  During  the 
evening  the  Indians  had  been  completely  dislodged  from  a 
copse  of  woods  in  the  prairie,  which  they  had  perseveringly 
attempted  to  hold.  During  these  movements,  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  Major  Leet  were  conspicuous ;  and  the  detachment 
had  lost  but  three  men  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

At  night  both  armies  retired  behind  a  line  of  fires,  mutually 
to  avoid  surprise  and  lay  upon  their  arms.  During  the  next 
day  the  Indians  seemed  busily  engaged  traversing  the  plains 
in  every  direction,  but  made  no  attack  upon  the  whites.    la 
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the  mean  time,  another  oouncil  of  war  was  held,  and  a  speedy 
retreat  was  decided  to  be  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  In- 
dians were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  Colonel  William- 
son, who  accompanied  the  eX|;)editionf  had  proposed  to  march 
with  a  strong  detachment  and  attack  the  Upper  Sandusky 
towns ;  but  the  commander  prudently  declined  te  divide  his 
forces,  saying,  •*  We  must  stay  together,  and  do  the  best  we 
can.^  The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  graves  concealed  from 
thf^  search  of  the  Indians,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
retreat  after  night.  The  Indians  perceived  the  object  in  con- 
templation, and  about  sunset  attacked  the  army  in  every  direc- 
tion except  that  next  the  Sandusky,  with  great  fury  and  in 
great  force.  Early  in  the  night,  after  a  circuitous  march  of 
two  miles,  they  changed  their  direction,  eluding  their  assailants 
in  the  dark,  and  retreated  rapidly  toward  the  trail  by  which 
they  had  advanced  the  day  before.  During  the  next  day  they 
pursued  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  but  little 
annoyed  by  pursuit  But  the  army  became  divided  into  small 
parties,  in  hope  of  eluding  Indian  pursuit.  This  was  a  mqst 
disastrous  resolve :  it  was  the  very  thing  desired  by  their  sav- 
age enemies.  The  Indians,  during  the  whole  retreat,  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  main  body,  but  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  actively  pur- 
suing and  cutting  ofi"  the  small  parties,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  num- 
ber killed  in  this  retreat  was  never  known.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Colonel  Crawford,  miss- 
ing his  son  and  several  of  his  family  connections,  halted  to 
search  for  them  as  the  line  passed  on.  They  were  not  in  the 
line ;  and,  having  fallen  behind  the  retreating  column,  he  was 
never  able  to  overtake  it,  on  account  of  the  wearied  condition 
of  his  horse.  He  traveled  all  night,  first  toward  the  north  and 
then  toward  the  east,  to  avoid  the  Indian  parties  dispersed  along 
the  trail  in  pursuit  Having  fallen  in  company  with  Dr.  Knight 
and  several  others,  they  proceeded  until  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  made  Dr.  Knight 
and  Colonel  Crawford  prisoners ;  the  remainder  of  the  party^ 
who  were  unable  to  escape,  were  killed.  Dr.  Knight  and 
Colonel  Crawford  were  conducted  to  an  Indian  camp  not  far 
distant,  where  they  found  nine  fellow-prisoners  in  charge  of 
seventeen  Indians.! 

*>  Doddridge,  p.  979.  t  Idem,  p.  975. 
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The  next  day  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  con- 
ducted by  two  Delaware  chiefs,  Pipe  and  Wingemond,  to  an 
Indian  village,  while  four  of  the  other  prisoners  were  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  at  different  places  on  the  way.  Five  oth- 
ers were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  a  party  of  squaws  and 
boys  near  the  pladb  designed  for  Colonel  Crawford's  execution. 

After  the  colonel  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,, 
a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  large 
fire  of  hickory  poles  was  made  about  eighteen  feet  from  it.  He 
was  stripped  and  ordered  to  sit  down ;  when  he  was  severely 
beaten  vrith  sticks,  and  afterward  tied  to  the  stake  by  a  rope 
just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  around 
the  post  and  then  back  again.  The  torture  began  by  shooting 
a  great  number  of  loads  of  powder  upon  his  body  from  head  to 
foot.  Next  they  applied  the  burning  ends  of  the  firebrands 
to  different  portions  of  his  body,  with  fiendish  mirth  at  the 
agony  produced ;  at  the  same  time,  the  squaws  amused  them- 
selves by  pouring  hot  embers  and  coals  over  his  naked  body, 
until  the  ground  within  the  limit  of  bis  tether  became  covered 
with  live  coals  and  embers,  over  which  he  was  compelled  to  -- 
walk  barefoot. 

In  the  midst  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  he  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  whom  he  had  known  many 
years  before,  and  entreated  him  to^take  pity  upon  him,  and  in 
mercy  shoot  him.  But  Girty,  true  to  his  savage  nature,  taunted 
him,  and  with  a  fiendish  smile  bade  him  <^  entreat  some  one 
else.*** 

After  three  hours  of  this  kind  of  torture,  he  became  faint,  and 
fell  upon  his  face ;  an  Indian  stepped  up  and  scalped  him,  after 
which  an  old  squaw  threw  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  on  the 
raw  and  bloody  skull  from  which  the  scalp  had  been  torn. 
After  this,  he  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  post, 

*  No  inJQstice  Bhoald  be  done  Girty,  degraded  as  he  Btanda  before  fiie  tribonal  of 
posterity.  His  coodact  at  the  execation  may  have  been  assomed  as  a  consideration  of 
personal  secority  from  the  suspicion  which  any  interference  or  evidence  of  disapproba- 
tion might  excite  in  the  nunds  of  the  Indian  chiefii.  It  is  affirmed  that  Simon  Girty,  on 
tiie  day  previous  to  the  boming  of  Crawford,  proposed  to  porchase  the  prisoner  from 
Captain  I^pe^  the  Delaware  chief;  for  a  ransom  of  three  hondred  and  fifty  dollars,  with 
a  design  of  preserving  his  life ;  bat  Captain  Pipe  indignantly  refused  the  ofi^er,  and  so- 
verely  menaced  him  for  his  interference.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  Girty,  on 
tbe  night  previoos  to  the  fetal  defeat,  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Crawford,  aad 
privately  apprised  him  of  the  contemplated  movements  of  the  Indians,  and  advised  Um 
to  escape  that  night  A  suspicion  of  treachery  or  partiality  for  the  white  man  might 
hsre  brought  destruction  upon  his  own  head^--8ee  American  Pioneer,  voL  11,  284,  285. 
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and  soon  after  expired.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  flames 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  His  son  and  his  son-in-law,  Major 
Harrison,  were  executed  at  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Dr.  Knight  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  doomed  to  be 
burned  at  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant,  whither  he  was 
sent%  charge  of  a  young  Indian.  On  the  way  he  sought  the 
first  opportunity  to  rebel,  and  escaped  from  his  guard.  In  his 
subsequent  hazardous  advance,  after  -suflbring  all  but  death  and 
the  extreme  of  famine,  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  hunger.* 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  burned  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation,  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indian^.  Incidents  of  personal  ad- 
venture and  imminent  peril,  among  some  of  those  who  finally 
escaped  from  Indian  captivity  to  the  white  settlements,  are  full 
of  thrilling  interest,  but  can  not  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of 
•  this  work. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign,  in  which  the  Indians 
severely  retaliated  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  the  closing  campaign  on  the  part  xtf  the 
whites  into  the  Indian  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  blood  and  plunder,  and  not  for 
necessary  defense ;  carried  on  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  conducted  without  judgment  or  strict  military 
discipline,  and  could  not  have  terminated  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrously. If  it  were  presumed  that  the  hostile  Indians  would 
not  protect  their  pacific  brethren,  a  wrong  estimate  was  placed 
on  human  nature.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  observed  all  their  movements,  from  the  first  rendez- 
vous on  the  old  Mingo  fields  until  their  final  disastrous  defeat, 
and  had,  accordingly,  made  all  their  preparations  to  receive 
them. 

All  the  horrors  of  this  Indian  war,  without  doubt,  acre  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inhuman  policy  of  England  in  employing  the 
savages  to  murder  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements,  be- 
cause they  were  a  portion  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus 
the  most  powerfiil  of  civilized  nations,  and  whose  subjects  are 
most  active  in  disseminating  the  Gk)spel,  prostituted  her  power 
and  her  resources  to  encourage  the  most  inhuman  barbarities 
upon  innocent  women  and  children,  and  authorized  the  com- 

*  Doddridge,  p.  276. 
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mandants  of  the  western  posts  to  pay  the  IndiaDS  a  stipulated 
?  price  for  each  scalp  and  each  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
^  ulating  them  to  greater  exertion  against  the  helpless  frontier 
people.  Thus' the  scalps  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  a  curreat  coin,  which,  at  the  British  posts,  serVed  to 
purchase  powder,  arms,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries  for 
savage  comfort*  This  policy  has  been  denounced  and  dis- 
carded invariably  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  not  permit  it  among  those  Indians  who  chose  to 
range  themselves  under  its  banners. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy  on  the 
western  frontier  had  the  effect  of  debasing  many  of  the  west- 
em  people  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarity ;  it  produced  in 
them  that  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge  against  the  Indian, 
which  caused  the  commission  of  barbarities  which  the  govern- 
ment never  could  approve.  "  It  was  a  war  of  mutual  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  devastation,  and  revenge,  over  whose  record 
humanity  must  drop  a  tear  of  regret ;  but  that  tear  can  not 
effiice  its  disgraceful  history."! 

Colonel  Williamson  returned  safe  from  the  disastrous  San- 
dusky expedition.  Of  Oolonel  Crawford,  we  may  pay  him  the 
tribute  oif  one  further  notice.  He  was  among  the  first  emi- 
grants to  the  West ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart  and  sterling 
worth.  He  had  been  a  meritorious  officer  under  General 
Forbes  in  his  march  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1768.J  Colonel 
George  Washington,  at  that  early  day,  says,  "  I  know  him  to 
be  a  brave  and  active  officer."  He  afterward  served  during 
the  war  of  Pontiac,  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1768-64;  and  he  was  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
campaign  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  He  afterward  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny,  became 
a  colonel,  and  fought  on  the  western  frontiers  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  He  was  finally  selected  to  command  the 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Indians,  remem- 
bering his  former  active  services  against  their  tribes,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  the  whole  weight  of  savage  vengeance  upon 
him. 

Apprehensive  of  a  renewal  of  Indian  incursions,  after  the  late 

*  Doddridge,  p.  979,  280.  t  Idem,  p.  981. 

X  Spariui'i  WritinsB  of  WaflhingtDii,  toL  iin  p.  346. 
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disastrous  invasioli  of  the  Sandusky  country,  the  people  near 
Fish  Cre«k  erected  a  stockade  for  their  common  protection  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  "  Cresap's  Bottom.** 
This  was  subsequently  known  as  "  Baker's  Station.*^ 

The  campaign  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  the  last  invasion 
of  the  Indian  territory- from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
during  the  war  of  Independence ;  yet  it  was  not  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Encouraged  by  their 
recent  successes,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
white  settlements,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  those  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  Besides  the  scalping  parties  which  oc- 
casionally overrun  the  settlements  in  their  secret  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  the  Indians  sent  a  regular  army  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country. 
During  the  month  of  September,  this  Indian  army  invested  the 
fort  at  Wheeling,  and,  after  three  days  of  ineffectual  efforts  to 
take  or  bum  it,  they  retired.  Having  sent  two  hundred  war- 
riors home,  a  chief,  with  one  hundred  chosen  men,  made  an  at- 
tack on  Rice's  Fort,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wheeling,  on 
Buffalo  Creek.  After  four  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  fort,  they  endeavored  to  bum  it,  setting  fire  to  all  the 
outhouses,  bams,  and  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  in  hopes  fire 
might  thus  be  communicated  to  the  stockade.  Failing  in  this, 
they  collected  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  killed  them  near 
the  stockade,  by  which  means  the  whole  air  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came tainted  by  the  effluvia  from  their  putrid  bodies. 

After  having  lost  five  of  their  number  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  they  retired.  This  fort  was  defended  by  only  six 
effective  men,  besides  some  boys  and  women.  Such  were  the 
hostile  operations  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ohio  in  1782. 

Indian  depredations  and  occasional  murders  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Kentucky  settlements  for  some  weeks  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Blue  Licks,  perpetrated,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  few  western  Indians  who  had  joined  the  invading  force 
from  Detroitj  and  were  taking  the  Salt  Rivet  settlements  in 
their  route  to  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  army 
had  retired  to  their  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  tributaries  and 
those  of  Sandusky,  or  had  gone  to  Detroit  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  presents,  and  to  claim  their  premiums  on  their  scalps 
taken  from  Kentucky. 

Th^  terrible  blow  struck  by  the  savages  at  the  Blue  Licks 
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had  xoused  the  people  to  a  determination  to  inflict  si^al  ven- 
geance upon  the  hostile  towns.  Hundl*eds  were  eager  to  en- 
gage in  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country ;  and 
the  habilimetits  of  mourning,  daily  presented  to  their  view  by 
the  friends  and  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain»  continued  to 
imjMress  them  with  the  melancholy  reflection  concerning  the 
late  loss  of  many  valuable  citizens,  who  were  deeply  deplored 
by  all. 

To  provide  for  the  future  security  of  the  settlements  agamst 
such  incursions,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  community  that  Gren- 
eral  Clark  would  take  Command  of  a  mounted  regiment  for  the 
destruction  of  the  most  hostile  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  No  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  more  than 
General  Clark ;  and  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  command- 
er, he  certainly  had  no  rival.  He  accordingly  took  measures 
for  the  speedy  organization  of  a  mounted  brigade  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Shawanese  country^ 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  mounted  men, 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a  draft  and  partly  by  ^volunteers.  It 
was  to  embrace  two  divisions:  one  under  Colonel  Logan, 
from  the  upper  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  Bryanfs  Station; 
the  other  from  the  lower  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  **^the 
fisills,**  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Floyd.  The  two  divis- 
ions were  to  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  River, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The  peo- 
pie  readily  contributed  their  aid  in  suppl}mag  all  the  requisites 
in  the  way  of  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  and  advanced  the  greater  portion  upon  the  £uth 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

All  things  having  been  arranged,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
brigade  united  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Greneral  Clai^  assumed  the  command.  On  the  dOth 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  country.  With  the  dispatch  and 
celerity  so  characteristic  of  all  General  Clark's  military  move- 
ments, they  advanced  rapidly  up  the  Miami,  and  arrived  at 
the  first  Indian  town,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  Ohio,  before  the  enemy  had  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proacL  The  savages  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  deserted  village  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who 
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were  in  close  pursuit.  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through  all 
the  towns  up  Mad  River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto.  The  pur- 
suit was  continued  more  than  one  hundrM  miles,  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  every  direction  the  army  en- 
countered nothing  but  deserted  fields  and  villages ;  the  latter 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  every  vestige  of  their 
growing  com  was  cut  up  and  destroyed.* 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was  only  two  men 
killed  by  Indians.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
warriors  were  taken  prisoners.  Although  attended  with  but 
little  loss  of  life  on  either  side,  this  expedition  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  It  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  savages,  such 
as  had  not  been  known  of  any  previous  invasion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Their  principal  resources  were  cut  ofl^  and  their  coun- 
try desolated  by  fire.  It  produced,  also,  a  conviction  in  the 
savages  that  the  increas'mg  numbers  and  power  of  the  whites 
were  such  that  all  hope  of  exterminating  them  was  abandoned 
forever ;  and  they  never  afterward  attempted  any  formidable 
invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  incursions  of  small  detachments 
and  scalping  parties  also  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and 
people  began  to  feel  security  in  their  homes. 

The  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  were  arriving  daily,  was  again  engrossed  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  lands,  under  every  species  of  war- 
rant or  title  which  had  been  legalized  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Locations  of  every  kind  were  stretched  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, with  but  little  precision  or  accuracy  of  boundaries,  and 
these  as  vaguely  defined.  Speculation  in  land  claims  J>ecame  a 
trade,  or,  rather,  a. science,  from  which  sprang  a  fruitful  har- 
vest of  contention  and  litigation  in  subsequent  years.f 

[A.D.  1783.]  Agricultpre  now  began  to  flourish ;  com- 
merce began  to  appear ;  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected 
vnth  agriculture  and  domestic  life  became  incorporated  with 
the  new  state  of  society ;  labor  was  rewarded,  and  employ- 

*  Manhall'g  HiBtory  of  Kentaoky,  vol  i.,  p.  146, 147. 

t  Daring  the  term  of  service  for  this  expedicioii,  so  madi  had  pablic  attendon  been 
absorbed  in  locating,  settling,  and  securing  lands,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  ondae  advantage  over 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition,  General  Clark  declared  martial  law  in 
ibrce,  so  far  as  to  order  the  land-ofBce  to  be  closed  until  the  retom  of  the  expedition, 
or  until  Ae  first  of  November.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  was  surveyor  of  Fayette 
coqnQr»  and  Qeorge  May  of  JefferB0ii.-^-Se6  Manhall's  Kentodky,  toL  i,  p.  150-154. 
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ment  given  to  the  industrious ;  schools  sprung  up  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  had  emigrated 
west  consecrated  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  of  God  and  teach- 
ing the  truths  of  salvation.  Fanners  began  to  prosper  ;  their 
fields  were  enlarged,  their  stock  of  domestic  animals  began  to 
multiply,  and  a  market  was  already  open  for  their  surplus  prod- 
uce. Money  began  to  circulate,  and  property  assumed  a  def- 
inite value. 

About  the  first  of  June,  immigrants  began  to  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds, and  spread  like  a  flood  of  fertilizmg  water  over  the 
wh6le  country.  Merchandise  firom  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, transported  in  wagons  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of 
Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  boated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats  and  arks,  to  Lime- 
stone and  the  falls,  began  to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements. 
The  same  summer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first  dry- 
goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  by  Daniel  Broadhead,  from 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  when  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, of  Maryland,  also  from  Brownsville,*  opened  the  first  dry* 
goods  store  in  Lexington. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlements,  up  to  the  year  1783, 
exceeded  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  number  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mery and  the  spring  of  1784  found  the  entire  number  increas- 
ed to  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  intercourse  through  the  country  was  extended  by  the 
opening  of  new  roads  from  the  river  to  the  interior  settlements. 
Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  Kentucky  when  the  news* 
of  peace  arrived,  confirming  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  difiusing  universal  joy  throughout  the  West. 

Military  law  ceased  to  be  paramount  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  garrisons  in  all  the  western  posts  were  soon  afterward 
reduced,  and  only  twenty-five  priviites  were  retained  at  Fort 
Pitt,  to  guard  the  stores-f 

[A.D.  1784.]  Hitherto  the  principal  settlements  were  north 
and  south  of  Kentucky  River,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt 
River ;  also  upon  the  southwestern  tributaries  of  Licking  River, 
and  near  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  and  above 
*•  the  Falls."  Those  upon  the  branches  of  Bear-grass  Creek 
were  increasing  rapidly. 

*  American  Pioneer.  toI.  I,  p.  101.         t  Manball's  Kentooky,  toI.  L,  p.  170. 
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The  country  on  the  north  side  of  Licking  had  l)een  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation.  The 
war-path  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  traversed 
this  region  nearly  in  the  route  now  occupied  by  the  great  road 
from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  and  had  rendered  any  settlements 
insecure  in  this  quarter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  three  counties  of  Kentucky,  agreea- 
ably  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  had  been  organ- 
ized into  a  judicial  district,  known  as  the  "  District  of  Ken- 
tucky.** The  district  court  was  invested  with  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  as  other  circuit  courts  of  Virginia.*  This 
court  held  its  first  term  at  Harrodsburg ;  the  subsequent  terms 
were  to  be  holden  at  Danville,  where  a  log  court-house  and  a 
tog  jail  wer^  soon  afterwardjsrected,  amply  sufficient  for  the . 
security  of  criminal^  and  debtors.  From  this  time,. Danville 
became  a  noted  point  for  puBlic  meetings,  and  the  great  po- 
litical discussions  which  agitated  this  country  for  five  years 
afterward. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  when  the  whole  country  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britcun,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Wearied  and  impoverished  by  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years, 
the  American  people  heard  with  rapture  the  news  of  peace, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beaming  prospects  before  them.  Those 
upon  the  sterile  and  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  desired  re- 
tirement and  ease  upon  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands  which  lay 
inviting  their  occupancy  upoa  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
where  they  might  repose  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  agricultural 
retirement.  From  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  rapidly  pouring  into  Kentucky  and 
the'  present  State  of  Tennessee,  while  Virginia  and  the  states 
north  of  her  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the  Upper  Ohio, 
and  by  way  of  Limestone  and  **  the  Falls  ^  into  Kentucky. 

As  yet  Kentucky  was  a  large,  isolated  settlement.  The  re- 
gion on  the  east,  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  through  the 
sources  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Kenhawa,  was  a  desolate 
mountain  wilderness.  On  the  west  and  north,  the  country,  to 
a  boundless  extent,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  region  north  of  Licking,  which  sow  sustains  a  dense  and 

*  The  oooit  oooiiBted  of  John  Floyd  and  Bamuel  M1>oweIl,/iui^ ;  John  May,  chrk  ; 
and  Walker  Daniel,  dutrict  aiiomey,-'6ee  Batler'a  Kentucky,  p.  141, 14S. 
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wealthy  population,  was  then  an  exposed,  sparsely-populated 
frontier,  liable  to  the  continual  incursions  of  marauding  bands 
of  savages. 

A  great  portion  of  Western  Virginia  was  then  an  unsettled 
country,  having  only  a  few  habitations  on  the  Kenhawa,  Green* 
brier,  Elk,  and  Cheat  Rivers,  wUle  the  country  near  the 
Ohio,  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Lickia;^;  River,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  a  frontier  region  too  much  exposed  to  In- 
dian incursions  to  aflbrd  a  safe  residence.  In  Pennsylvania, 
north  of  the  Kiskeminetas,  and  on  the  Alleghany  River  to  its 
source,  was  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  extensive 
region  south  of  this  border  was  an  exposed  frontier.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Western  Virginia  south  of  Wheeling  were 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  upon  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  and  upon  Cheat  River ;  also,  the  bead  branch- 
es of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  All  that  extensive  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela, from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  had  beep  subject 
to  the  continual  mcursions  of  the  hostile  Indians.'  Clarksburg, 
near  the  west  branch,  was  then  a  frontier  settlement  A  ^mall 
military  post  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  known  as  the  "  Point ;"  yet  the  settle- 
ments east  of  it  had  been  penetrated  repeatedly  by  the  war 
parties,  which  eluded  the  military  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  cross- ' 
ed  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Kenhawa.** 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky had  augmented  their  popt^tion  to  nearly  thirty  thou-' 
sand'  souls*  The  people  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
completing  the  organization  of  civil  government,  and  were 
gath^ing  around  them  the  elements  of  foreign  intercourse  and- 
domestic  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal  property,  as 
well  as  real  estate,  began  to  engage  the  Clergies  of  the  recent 
emigrants ;  towns  were  laid  off,  mills  and  factories  w«re  erect- 
ed ;  agriculture  and  trade  began  4o  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  were  introduced,  and 
were  multiplying  abundantly;  and  all  began  to  enjoy  the  com- . 
forts  and  luxuries  of  a  newly-settled  country. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  not  neglected.  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  and  religious  teachers  of  every  sect  and 
creed,  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  emigration,  found  the  field 

*  Bee  American  Pioneer,  irot  f.,  p.  00. 
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ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  were  not  few.  Socie- 
ties ahd  churches  were  organized  by  the  Presbjrterians,  Meth* 
odistSy  and  Baptists,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 
mother-churches  east  of  the  mountains.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  freely  dispensed  among  the  rising  generation. 

The  people  east  of  the  moiuitains,  released  from  a  long  and 
unnatural  war,  and  having  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
consequent  depression,  after  peace  had  been  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  sought  ease  and  fortune  in  the  West.  The  tide 
of  emigration  b^an  to  set  with  unprecedented  rapidity  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  roads  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville  were  traversed  by  continued  and 
successive  groups  of  emigrant  colonies,  with  their  long  lines 
of  family  wagojw,  followed  by  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  necessary  appendages  for  agricultural 
life. 

The  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Maysville,  had  already  become  a  frequented  route  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  older  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fay- 
ette. Simon  Kenton,  the  first  explorer  of  this  route,  had  re* 
turned  from  his  ^  station''  on  the  waters  of  Salt  River,  and  re- 
sumed his  tomahawk  improvement  made  in  1774.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1784,  he  commenced  a  block  house  and  other  build- 
ings for  a  settlement,  three  miles  from  Limestone  and  one  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following  spring,  he  received  an  accession  of  several 
families,  and  thus  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
this  exposed  frontier.  For  several  years  subsequently  it  Wks 
known  as  "  Kenton's  Station."  The  town  of  Limestone  soon 
sprung  up  as  a  noted  point  of  debarkation  for  emigrants  ad- 
vancing to  the  central  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time  other  settlements  were  begun  in  other 
portions  of  the  present  county  of  Mason^  although  it  was  not 
until  the  year  following  that  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur  Fox,  and 
William  Wood  laid  off  the  town  of  Washington.* 

From  this  time  habitations  began  to  multiply  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  Indian  hostilities  had  apparently  ceased. 

*  Ma)on«]d'i  Sketofaei,  p.  950,  951. 
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**  Lee's  Station,'*  "  Warren's  Station,"  and  •*  Clark's  Station* 
were  formed  about  this  time ;  and  emigrants,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  interior,  began  to  settle  upon  all  the  northern  branch- 
es of  Licking. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN   HOSTILITIES  ON  THfi  OHIO. ^PSEOATORT   INCUBSIONS  INTO 

KENTUCKY,  AND  PAETISAN  WARFARE. A.D.  1785  TO  1793. 

Argument. — The  Shftwaneee  resume  predatoiy  Inconioni. — ^Indian  Honenitealiog.— 
Object  and  Extent  of  these  Depredations. — The  Continaanoe  of  them  provokes  In- 
▼asion  of  the  Indian  Conntiy  in  1786.— Plan  of  Campaign  nnder  Oeneral  Clark  and 
Colonel  Logan. — Colonel  Logan  destroys  Soioto  and  Mad  Biver  Towns.— Gfonenl 
Clark  advances  to  the  Wabash. — His  farther  Operations  frustrated  for  Want  of  Sap- 
plies. — A  Mutiny  ensues. — He  retams  ingbrioos  to  Kentucky. — ^His  Sun  sets.— Vir- 
ginia oomes  to  his  EelieC— The  Shawanese  commence  active  Hostilities^— Exposed 
Condition  of  Settlements  in  Mason  County  in  1787. — Colonel  Toddanvades  the  Paint 
Creek  Towns. — Simon  Kenton  as  a  Partisan  Warrior. — Emigration  in  1788.— Indians 
harass  the  Ohio  Frontier  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia.— Depredations  and 
Murders  on  the  Ohio  from  1788  te  1790^— Populatioii  of  Kentucky  in  1791.— Partisan 
Warfare  from  1790  to  1791. — General  Harmar's  Sffi>rts  to  suppress  Indian  HostiUties. 
—The  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791  divert  Hostilities  fitnn  the  Kentucky  Frontier.— 
Indian  Hostility  and  partisan  Warfare  in  Kentucky  renewed  in  1799-93.— Kenton 
makes  an  Incursion  upon  the  Little  Miami,  an4  enooonfers  Tecomseh. — Severe  nig^ 
Skirmish  with  Tecumseh  in  1792. — Kenton  continues  his  partisan  Warfare  in  1793, — 
Makes  an  Incursion  to  Paint  Creek. — ^Intercepts  and  kills  a  marauding  Party  of  In* 
£aos  at  Holf  s  Creek  on  the  Ohio^  and  recovelrs  a  large  Number  of  Hooes. 

[A.D.  1786.]  Notwithstanding  treaties  had  been  formcfd 
and  ratified  with  th,e  principal  Indian  tribes  on  the  western 
frontier,*  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  as- 
sumed a  pacific  attitude,  there  were  parties  of  malcontents  who 
rejected  the  treaties,  and  continued  to  harass  the  settlements  of 
Kentucky  contiguous  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  and  only 
mdrder  perpetrated  in  Kentucky  by  the  Indians  in  1785  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  settlements  were  thrown  into 
a  state^of  alarm  by  a  murder  and  outrage  committed  by  a  party 
of  Shawanese  malcontents  upon  the  person  and  habitation  of 
Elliott,  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  Elliott  was-  killed 
and  scalped,  his  houses  were  burned,  and  his  family,  escapmg, 
were  dispersed  into  the  neighboring  settlements.! 

Although  incursions  by  marauding  parties  were  made  sub- 
sequently, it  was  not  with  the  design  of  collecting  scalps,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  "  stealing  horses"  from  the  settlements.     This 

See  chap.  is.  of  tfiif  hook, "  Indian  Belatkms/'  &o.       t  Boiler's  Kentucky,  p.  140. 
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is  onci  of  the  feats  which  gives  ^listinction  to  the  warrior,  and 
entitles  him  to  the  character  of  a  brave.* 

The  object  of  the  savages  in  these  incursions  was  not  to 
create  alarm  and  terror  by  any  outrage  against  individuals, 
for  this  would  at  once  have  roused  an  armed  party  in  pursuit ; 
but  their  object  was.  simply  plunder,  and  to  supply  themselves 
veith  horses,  and  to  deprive  their  late  enemies  of  the  valuable 
animals  which  had  made  their  incursions  so  terrible  to  the  In- 
dian country.  To  insure  success  in  this  line  of  operation,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  unperceived  through  the  country,  leav* 
ing  no  certain  trace  of  their  inroad  except  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 

[A.D.  1786".]  These  depredations  had  annoyed  the  inhab- 
itants during  the  autunm  of  1785,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  they  had  become  more  frequent ;  and  the  marauders  ex- 
tended the  field  of  their  operations.  At  first  a  party  of  two  or 
three  warriors  would  occasionally  penetrate  a  settlement  and 
secretly  retire  with  one  or  two  horses ;  but  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  at  difierent  points,  in  parties 
of  six,  ten,  and  twelve ;  and,  having  selected  some  secure  and 
retired  rendezvous  near  the  river,  they  wodd  distribute  them- 
selves m  parties  of  one  or  two,  penetrate  far  into  the  settle- 
ments,  and  supply  themselves  with  horses,  which  were  taken 
to  the  general  rendezvous  and  left  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  while 
they  returned  to  secure  others.  So  soon  as  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  had  been  procured,  the  company  secretly  crossed  the 
river  with  them,  and  made  all  speed  for  their  towns. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1786  these  depredations  be- 
came so  frequent  and  annoying,  that  the  settlements  were  seri- 
ously injured,  being  deprived  of  great  numbers  of  horses,  which 
were  requisite  for  the  agricultural  necessities  of  the  country. 
No  man  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  property ;  for  the  wily 
savage  prowled  like  the  wolf  in  the  dark,  alike  unseen  and  un- 
heard, penetrating  the  remotest  settlements  and  visiting  every 
inclosure  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  against  which  no  precau- 
tion was  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  property. 

*  Mr.  Wetmore  says,  "there  is  a  small  difibrence  between  tbe  moral  sense  of  die 
savage  and  the  white  man."  "  The  red  man  is  esteemed  honorable  in  prbportion  to 
the  Bomber  of  grand  larcenies  he  may  hare  perpetrated ;  and  this  engaging  quality  of 
horse-stealing  is  esteemed  a  virtae  next  to  that  of  taking  scalps.  An  Indian,  there- 
fore, has  i  table  on  his  war-dnb  with  two  colanms,  in  which  be  enters  in  hierogljrphics 
the  nomber  of  transactions  of  each  class,  which  are  to  render  him  illQstrions."— 8ee 
Wetmore's  (Hsetteer  of  Miisoori,  p.  S99. 
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It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  party  of  five  or  six 
Indians,  after  an  absence  of  a-nreek  or  ten  days,  to  return  to 
the  rendezvous  with  an  aggregate  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses; 
sometimes  each  individual  would  bring  in  one  every  night,  un« 
til  their  complement  was  fiill.  It  was  no  unusual  exploit  for  it 
party  of  five  or  six  Indians  to  set  out  firom  their  village,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  or  twenty  days,  to  return  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  Nor  was  it  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  single  coun* 
ty  of  Kentucky  to  lose  one  hundred  horses  in  a  single  month. 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  depredations  been  carried 
against  the  (Settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia, 
during  five  years  previous  to  1791,  that,  from  estimates  based 
upon  authentic  information,  it  was  supposed  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  most  active  agents  were  the 
Shawanese  malcontents  fix>m  the  towns  upon  the  bead  waters 
of  Mad  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  and 
from  the  towns  on  White  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  Those  from  the  former  extended  their  incursions 
chiefly  to  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  and  upon  the  waters 
of  Licking  River,  while  the  latter  extended  their  operations 
mostly  to  the  settlements  on  Salt  River  and  its  head  waters. 

To  prevent  these  depredations,  and  to  intercept  the  move- 
ments or  discover  the  trail  of  these  marauding  parties,  each 
settlement  kept  out  in  active  service  one  or  more  scouts  or 
rangers,  as  had  been  customary  during  actual  hostilities.  Thes6 
rangers  used  every  effort  to  discover  the  trail  of  such  parties, 
or  to  detect  any  ^  Indian  sign^  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country.  Yet  so  cautious  Was  the 
wily  savage,  that  their  haunts  were  seldom  discovered,  unless 
where  they  had  concentrated  to  cross  the  river  on  their  de- 
parture. 

The  marauders  at  length  infested  the  Ohio  River,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  family  boats  and  arks  were  continually  descending 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  difierent  points  along  the  Kentucky  shore. 
Occasionally  family  boats  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  occupants  were  killed  or  wounded  by  thtf 
fire  of  the  Indians  from  the  shore.  At  length  it  became  haz- 
ardous for  solitary  boats,  unarmed,  to  descend ;  and,  for  safety 
and  mutual  defense,  emigrant  families  were  compelled  to  asso* 
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oiate  in  companies  and  descend  in  several  boats  together,  with 
a  full  proportion  of  expert  riflemen*  Subsequently,  it  became 
evident  that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the  remote  towns 
bad  assembled  near  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  general  rendezvous 
west  of  the  river  marauding  parties  were  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  shore,  while  others  penetrated  to  the  remote 
oettlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  the  Federal  government  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
conduct  partisan  incursions  into  their  country,  and  took  active 
measures  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  grounds  for  difficulty 
with  the  malcontent  Shawanese.  As  early  as  the  31  st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  a  council  had  been  convened  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Shawanese  nation  by  Genersjs  Richard 
Butler  and  Greorge  R.  Clark.  In  consideration  of  certain  ben- 
e&ctions  and  presents  from  the  United  States,  the  Shawanese 
stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  marauding  incursions. 

But  the  malcontents,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  continued  their  incursions  and  their  depredations  on  the 
river,  with  increamng  frequency  and  audacity.  The  settlements 
north  of  Licking  River,  in  the  line  of  the  "  old  war-path,"  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  this  species  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
savages  continued  to  obstruct  the  river  commerce  and  the  ad- 
vance of  emigrants,  and  to  plunder  the  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior with  unremitted  perseverance. 

At  length  it  was  perceived  that  these  continual  aggressions 
were  prompted  and  instigated  by  British  traders  and  agents  at 
Detroit  and  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur-trade  in  the  North- 
western Territory  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  these  Brit- 
ish traders,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which 
would  sound  the  knell  of  approaching  dissolution  to  their  mo- 
nopoly. A  state  of  active  hostilities  renewed  by  the  savages 
might  yet  defer  for  many  years  the  advance  of  white  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  fur-trade.  Such  were  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  at  other  points  south 
of  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1786  that  these  hostilities  be- 
«me  so  frequent  and  daring  that  a  recourse  to  arms  was  deem- 
ed the  only  mode  by  which  the  settlements  and  emigrants  upon 
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the  riv^  could  be  secured  &om  continual  danger.  MurdiM 
had  abeady  been  firequent,  not  only  on  the  river,  but  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  the  people  of  Kentucky  became  clamorous  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

To  inflict  suitable  chastisement  upon  the  Shawanese  nation, 
it  was  resolved  to  invade  their  country  with  two  mounted  ex- 
peditions; one  against  the  easteniiand  the  other  against  the 
western  portion  of  their  towns,  and  completely  to  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  thd  whole  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Wa- 
bash. The  command  of  the  campai^  was  given  to  General 
Clark,  whose  name  alone  carried. terror  to  the  savages.  Many 
of  the  officers  who  volunteered  to  serve  under  him  were  among 
the  first  military  men  of  Kentucky;  and  among  the  private  sol- 
diers were  some  of  the  most  fearless  backwoodsmen  in  all  the 
West. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  two  fiiU  regiments,  or  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  were  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
in  two  divisions.  The  main  body,  under  General  Clark  in  per- 
son, was  to  rendezvous  at  ^  the  Falls,''  and  advance  across  the 
country  by  way  of  White  River  to  Yincennes,  at  which  place 
they  were  to  meet  their  supplies  forwarded  by  water.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  ravage  the  whole  country  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Tippecanoe  and  Eel 
Rivers. 

The  other  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Logan, 
was  to  advance  from  their  rendezvous  at  **  Kenton's  Station,'' 
three  miles  firom  Limestone,  by  way  of  the  Little  Miami,  to  its 
sources,  and  thence  to  ravage  the  whole  coimtry  from  the  Sci- 
oto westward  down  Mad  River  to  the  Great  Miami.* 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  chastise^ 
ment  of  this  warlike  and  restless  nation.  To  ycomplish  this, 
all  Kentucky  was  in  commotion,  and  all  were  emulous  in  ad- 
vancing the  preparations  which  were  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  formidable  invasions  which  bad  ever  proceeded  firom 
Kentucky,  and  one  which  would  strike  terror  into  the  remotest 
tribes.  It  was  not  expected  Uiat  the  expedition  would  encoun*-- 
ter  any  formidable  force  of  imbodied  savages  in  arms,  for  the 
troops  themselves  were  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  object  was  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  Shawanese  nation  for  the  many  murders  and  depredation 
*  MDoBald'0  SkelobM,  p.  950, 851. 
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tommitted  by  their  war-parties  and  marauders  hj  destroyii^ 
their  towns,  laying  waste  their  fields,  and  destroying  their  re- 
sourees,  and  breaking  up  their  settlements  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Kentucky. 

For  the  supply  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  nine  keel-boats 
were  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  dispatched  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  for  Yincennes.  Such  was  the 
active  state  of  preparaticHi  until  the  close  of  September,  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

On  the  first  of  October  Colonel  Logan  began  to  m6ve  his  di- 
vision, consisting  of  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  After  a 
rapid  march  of  ninety  miles,  he  surprised  the  Indian  town  of 
Chillicothe,upon  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami.  Conducted 
by  Captain  Kenton,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  picked  men 
from  his  own  neighborhood,  such  was  the  celerity  and  precision 
of  his  movements  that  two  Indian  towns,  situated  one  mile  apart, 
were  simultaneously  surprised  by  two  separate  columns  of  his 
command.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
.  either  captured  or  killed  in  their  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
towns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  extensive  fields  of  ripe 
com  were  laid  waste  ^d  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  ofi* their  future 
supplies.  The  few  who  escaped  gave  the  alarm  to  other  towns, 
from  which  the  savages  fled  with  great  precipitation,  leaving 
their  wigwams,  cabins,  and  fields  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
Four  other  towns,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  fields,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  country  east  and 
west  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
Mad  River,  was  ravaged  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  around, 
when  Colonel  Logan  and  his  victorious  companions  prepared 
to  return  with  their  prisoners. 

The  whole  lymiber  of  Indians  slain  in  the  different  skirmishes 
was  about  thirty.  The  troop  lost  ten  men  Idlled,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded,  during  the  campaign.*^ 

But  Greneral  Clark  was  less  fortunate^  After  a  circuitous 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Yincennes,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  he  found  his  supplies 
had  not  arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  extreme  low  water  in 
the  river.  His  further  advance  was  unavoidably  arrested. 
Nine  days  was  he  compelled  to  remain  inactive  at  Yincennes, 
jiwaiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  men.    The  troops 

*  If  Doudd'f  SkatchM,  p.  S51.  « 
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had  left  Kentucky  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  to  acquit  tfiem*'' 
selves  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  Indian  towns.  Each  day  tended  to  damp  the 
military  spirit  of  the  men,  and  impatience  began  to  undermine 
military  subordination,  and  introduce  disaffection  for  the  ser- 
vice. A  few  days  elapsed,  when  the  continued  delay  of  the 
expected  supplies  placed  them  upon  short  allowance,  and  in- 
creased their  impatience  ahnost  to  mutiny.  Still,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  their  beloved  commander  restrained  them  until 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  supplies.  But  the  arrival  was  a 
greater  disappointment  than  its  delay.  Inspection  proved  top 
clearly  that  the  pickled  beef  was  highly  tainted  from  the  excess- 
ive heat ;  scarcely  rations  for  three  days  remained  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  the  hostile  towns  were  yet  distant  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  General  Clark  would  have  proceeded  in  hii 
march,  and  quartered  upon  the  enemy ;  but  the  discontent  of 
his  men  had  broken  out  into  insubordination,  and  many,  refuse 
ing  to  advance,  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Kentucky.  The 
iiify  of  the  savage  thby  could  encounter,  but  the  more  appalling 
form  of  famine  they  would  not  meet,  and  they  refused  to  ad- 
vance.* 

In  vain  the  veteran  commander  and  the  successful  leader, 
"  in  the  most  persuasive  terms  of  entreaty,**  implored  the  mu- 
tineers to  advance. to  the  enemy's  towns.  At  length  a  body 
of  three  hundred  men,  encouraged  by  some  officers  of  rank, 
regardless  of  the  honor  of  the  soldier,  or  the  disgrace  of  an 
inglorious  retreat,  retired  from  the  expedition. 

With  little  more  than  half  his  original  force.  General  Clark 
advanced  toward  the  Indian  towns,  and  after  several  days 
of  fruitless  search  for  Indians,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  formidable  preparations  against  them,  he  returned  to  the 
Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  unmerited  dis^ 
grace  which,  for  the  first  time,  had  rested  upon  his  arms.! 

Such  had  been  the  efhct  of  inaction  to  undisciplined  troops, 
although  naturally  courageous,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
extraordinary  military  genius'  of  his  day.  For  want  of  timely 
supplies  a  brave  army  was  dissolved,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  returned  ingloriously  from  an  enter- 
prise which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  would  have  surmounted 
without  an  effort. 

*  See  Bntler't  Kentucky,  p.  151, 159.  t  Uem, 
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But  the  fact  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  division  of  the  expe- 
dition seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain  of  1778,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  the  neglect  of  his 
native  state,  which  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  early 
toil. and  sufieiing.  In  his  many  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the 
unprotected  settlements  during  his  most  vigorous  period  of  life, 
he  had  become  involved  in  liabilities  for  money  which  his  re- 
sources did  not  enable  him  to  pay ;  and  bis  creditors,  regard- 
less of  the  high  claims  which  he  had  upon  their  forbearance, 
began  to  oppress  him  with  legal  coercion.  At  length,  har- 
assed by  vexatious  lawsuits  and  oppressive  executions  for  the 
recovery  of  money  which  had  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  he  became  stripped  of  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
landed  estate,  and  was  left  poor  and  destitute. 

General  Clark  was  a  native  of  Albemarle  county  in  Virginia. 
He  was  early  engaged  in  defense  of  the  firontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  served  as  a  captain  under  General  Lewis  in  the 
campai^  to  the  Scioto,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  "  the  Point"  For  the  filrst  eight  years  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was 
the  life  of  all  defensive  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  por- 
tions of  Westehi  Virginia.  His  campaign  against  Kaskaskia 
in  1778,  and  against  Vincennes  in  1779,  for  fortitude,  daring 
intrepidity,  and  military  skill,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  war,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  most  limited  resources. 
In  his  defense  of  Kentucky  he  shed  a  lustre  over  the  chivalry 
of  that  state,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Virginia  triumphantly  to 
the  Mississippi.  To  testify  the  exalted  regard  entertained  for 
her  hero,  she  had  presented  him  with  two  swords,  and  at  last, 
when  old  age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  him,  the  bounty  of 
his  native  state  was  extended  to  him  as  a  support  for  his  de- 
clining years.* 

*  To  tiie  honor  of  Virginia^  altlioagfa  she  fafled  saittbly  to  reward  him  for  hii  maqy 
■enrices,  or  to  ghield  him  as^ainst  the  claims  of  public  creditors,  she  did  not  deiert  him 
in  the  darkeit  hoar,  when  poverty  and  old  age  had  borne  him  down.  Bhe  had  repeat- 
edly testified  her  exalted  estimate  of  Ms  services ;  bat  his  necessities  required  some- 
tiung  more  than  empty  honori.  In  Bepteniber,  1779,  the  Govetnor  of  Virginia,  aatbor- 
iced  by  ,^e  Legislstare,  presented  Colonel  Claik  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  gratitade 
for  his  extraordinary  services  and  gallantly.  Several  years  afterward,  harasied  for 
daims  created  for  the  public  service,  and  stripped  of  his  property  for  pabUc  debliB, 
SHiarting  under  the  angoish  of  the  injustice  of  his  state,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his 
ooontiy,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  indignandy  broke  this  sword  in  pieces  and  threw  it  bom 
Um,  disdaining  to  possess  the  ^mpty  mockery  of  his  wrongs.    Biibse<iaently,  in  the 
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[A.D.  1787.]  This  invasiiHi  of  the  Shawanese  couotry 
served  only  to  exasperate  that  fierce  and  vindictive  nation. 
They  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities  against  the 
whole  Une  4|  the  Kentucky  frontier.  During  the  winter  and 
succeeding  spring  they  infested  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio, 
as  well  as  those  more  remote,  with  their  marauding  and  war 
parties,,  which  did  not  confine  their  operations  exclusively  to 
the  -capture  of  horses,  but  exerted  themselves  also  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  efibrts  against  the  en- 
emies of  their  race* 

Such  was  the  frequency  of  these  murders  and  depredations 
during  the  summer  of  1787,  throughout  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Bourbon,  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  compelled  to 
ccmgregate  in  "  stations"  and  forts,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ex- 
posure to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurking  savage.  The  whole 
country  was  again  in  a  state  of  actual  Indian  war ;  the  labors 
of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were  safe 
only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the  Ohio 
River  was  under  a  state  of  savage  blockade.*' 

Impatient  of  this  insecure  state  of  the  settlements.  Captain 
Kenton  proposed  to  lead  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  retaliate  upon  the  hostile  towns  of  the  Scioto.  Early  in 
the  autumn,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  and  Major  Hingston, 

year  1812,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  aympatfaiiing  with  him  in  hii  mifibrtanef,  in 
iDken  of  their  esteem  ani  gratitude,  voted  him  another  sword,  with  proper  emblems 
and  derices,  to  be  presented  by  the  goremor^ — Bee  Buder's  Kentocky,  Appendix,  p. 
480,  and  437-439.  General  Clark  lived  sev^eral  years  afterward^  in  poverty  and  obaoa* 
rity,  his  only  dependence  being  his  pension  from  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  half-pay  of- 
ikser,  amounting  to  finir  hondred  dollars  per  annom. 

*  The  renewal  of  active  hostilities  by  the  Indians  at  this  time  was  the  result  of  in- 
stigation and  intrigne  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  Canada.  In  1786,  Presi- 
dent Washington  dispatched  Baron  Steuben  as  commissioner  to  Sir  Frederic  Haldi- 
mand,  Governor  of  Catt%da  at  Qnebec,  fUly  authorized  to  receive  possession  of  the 
ocxthwestem  posts,  agreeably  to  tiie  provisions  of  die  treaty  of  1783.  But  the  govern- 
or lnfi>rmed  the  baron  that  the  posts  would  not  be  surrendered ;  he  also  refused  to  tar- 
niflh  him  wiA  passports  for  the  prosecution  of  his  journey  to  Detroit  The  same  winter 
agrand  coaadl  of  die  northwestern  tribes  was  assembled  at  Detroit,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  delegates  from  the  Six  Nations,  die  Hnrons,  Ottawds,  Miamis,  Shawanese,  Chip- 
pewas,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Cherokees.  At  die  council  convened  in  Decem- 
ber were  the  British  agents  M'Key,  Bllwtt,  Simon  Girty,  and  Sir  Alexander  M'Kensie, 
"dressed  and  painted  in  the  Indian  style."  At  this  oounoil  the  Indians  were  urged  to 
imite  their  effints  to  resist  the  advance  of  die  American  setdements  beyond  the  Ohio ; 
•nd  Sir  Alexander,  Just  from  his  exploring  tour  through  remote  nortfaerQ  tribes,  assured 
ftem  that  their  red  brethren  north  <^  the  Lakes  were  ready  to  join  diem  in  resisting  the 
American  claims.  They  also  had  assurance  of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  his  Britannic 
mO^ty*  To  give  them  more  eflBcient  aid,  a  new  British  fort  was  soon  afterward  erect- 
ed npon  the  Manmee,  just  bebw  "the  Bapids."— ^  Lanman's  ^stoiy  ef  Michigan. 
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united  with  Captain  Kenton  in  organizing  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  mounted  riflemen  for  the  destructicm  of  the 
towns  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek.  From  their  rendez- 
vous, near  Kenton's  Station,  the  troop  proceeded  toward  the 
Sh^wanese  towns.  Crossing  the  Ohio  at  Limestone,  they  ar- 
rived, after  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  at  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Cre^k,  which  they  surprised 
imd  destroyed,  after  killing  several  Indians  and  capturing 
some  prisoners.  The  country  for  many  miles  round  was 
ravaged,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  com  were  destroyed.  After  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  the  troop  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  iiicrease  in 
firequency  and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  1788 ;  the  sava- 
ges became  more  Vindictive  and  blood-thirsty,  making  frequent 
attacks  upon  emigrants  descending ^e  river,  as  well  as  upon 
any  parties  of  scouts  or  rangers  with  whom  they  came  in  col- 
lision. 

Yet  emigration  to  Kentucky  did  not  cease.  The  settlements 
of  Mason  and  BOurbon  counties,  although  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  contmued  to  augment  their  population  by  the  numer- 
ous arrivals  of  emigrant  families,  who  erected  new  stations  for 
their  own  security,  or  united  with  the  occupants  of  oldef  sta- 
tions for  mutual  defense.  To  intercept  the  war  parties  in  their 
advance  or  retreat,  armed  detachments  were  distributed  near 
certain  fi'equented  routes ;  and  in  several  instances  parties  of 
savages  were  overtaken  and  dispersed,  while  their  stolen  horses 
were  recovered.f 

In  the  paHisan  warfare  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements,  no 
man  was  more  active,  or  took  a  more  prominent  part,  than 
Captain  Simon  Kenton. 

At  one  time  a  marauding  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians 
had'  established  their  rendezvous  within  a  few  miles  of  Ken-* 
ton's  Station,  until  they  had  collected  their  complement  of 
horses.  Kenton  undertook  to  discover  their  trail,  and  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  retired  with  their  booty.  With  a  party  of 
hunters,  he  set  out  and  discovered  their  trail  and  crossing- 
place  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust  Creek.  Crossing 
the  Ohio,  he  pursued  their  trail  for  several  miles  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  animal  instinct,  and  late  in  the  evening  came  upon 

*  IfDonald'i  Bkolohei,  p.  MO.  t  Idem,  p.  953. 
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the  fresh  trace,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  Cautiously  concealing  his  men  until  dark,  he  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  onset  upon  their  encampment  The  In- 
dians, alarmed  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  ignorant  of  the 
number  of,  the  assailants,  fled  precipitately  at  the  first  4re, 
leaving  one  of  their  number  killed,  all  their  camp  equipage, 
some- of  their  guns,  and  all  their  horses.  The  party  returned 
home  in  triumph,  to  the  great  grfitification  of  the  settlement*' 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  ;  and  the  recent  incursions  by  the  mouQted 
riflemen  had  induced  many  from  other  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Shawanese.  They  were  willing  to  assist 
in'  arresting  the  advance  of  the  white  settlements,  and  to  pro- 
long their  own  national  existence ;  and  the  more  now,  since 
the  white  population  was  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio^ 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harmar  and  Fort  Washington. 
Hence,  strong  hostile  parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble 
their  efforts  for  harassing  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  for  arresting  the  descent  of  emigrants. 

To  efiect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  commit- 
ted upon  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for 
Kentucky,  descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the 
rifle  while  floating  in  their  family  arks  and  covered  barges, 
were  exposed  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  of  warriors 
lurking  upon  the  shores,  and  ever  ready  to  attack,  decoy,  or 
pursue  any  unprotected  or  unguarded  boats.  Yet  the  river 
was  continually  thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  de- 
scending, mostly  in  strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats, 
barges,  and  every  species  of  river  craft,  freighted  with  fami- 
lies, goods,  agricultural  implements,  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
of  all  kinds,  for  their  fliture  residences.  ^  Did  any  one  of  these 
become  separated  from  the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  ap- 
proach the  shore,  or  attempt  to  make  a  landing,  the  eye  of  the 
wily  savage  was  upon  them ;  and  if  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle 
did  not  carry  death  to  the  pilot,  or  others  on  deck,  it  was  be- 
cause he  contemplated  a  wholesale  capture  and  massacre  by 
a  successful  ambuscade.  Was  any  party  of  emigrants  too 
strong  for  open  attack,  the  wily  Indian,  from  his  concealment 
on  shore,  vrith  his  rifle  deliberately  picked  off",  one  by  one, 

*  M'DooaH'i  Sketcbes,  p.  S53. 
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those  who  incautiously  exposed  their  persons  above  the  decks* 
Did  a  party  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  on  shore  for  fire- 
wood, to  kill  the  game  which  presented  on  the  bank,  or  to  give 
their  stock  temporary  freedom  from  the  narrow  prison  of  the 
boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  evening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking  savage, 
from  his  covert,  cautiously  observed  every  movement,  and  so 
planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a  sure  and  easy  capture,  or 
a  slaughter  of  the  whole. 

[A.D.  1789.]  While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks, 
others  were  incessant  in  their  roaming  incursions  through  the( 
settlements,  waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neigh- 
borhood, lurking  as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence, 
watching  every  femily  spring,  ensconced  in  every  corn-field 
and  near  every  cross-road,  patiently  waiting  whole  days  and 
nights  for  the  approaching  victim. 

Although  the  "  Northwestern  Territory^  had  been  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  the  Federal  authorities  were 
nominally  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it;  although  several  mil- 
itary posts  had  been  established  on  the  western  bank,  the  dep- 
redations and  incursions  of  the  savages  were  unrestrained. 
Avoiding  the  fortified  places  and  military  stations,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity,  they  passed  on  to  feeble  settle- 
ments and  unprbtected  neighborhoods,  where  scalps  and  plun- 
der were  easily  obtained,  and  where  caution  and  cunning  se- 
cured an  easy  victory. 

The  hostile  incursions  into  the  Kentucky  settlements  in  1789 
commenced  early  in  March,  and  were  continued  occasionally 
until  May,  when  they  became  frequent  and  alarming.  These 
parties  consisted  chiefly  of  warriors  from  the  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  branches  flowing  into  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami,  and  the  field  of  their  operations  was 
the  whole  range  of  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  from  Fort  Har- 
mar  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  August  there  had  been 
thirteen  persons  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  coun- 
.  ty  of  Jefferson,  besides  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  the  county  of 
Nelson,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  be- 
sides twenty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed  apd  two  wounded,  and  twenty-five  horses 
stolen.  In  Madison  county,  one  person  had  been  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  ten  horses  stolen.    In  Bourbon  county, 
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two  persons  had  been  wounded  and  fifteen  horses  stolen.  In. 
Mason  county,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  forty-one 
horses  stpleo*  In  Woodford  county,  one  boy  had  been  kill? 
ed  and  several  horses  stolen.  Many  other  harassing  depre^ 
dations  of  less  note  had  been  perpetrated  by  lurking  par- 
ties of  savages,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  region  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and 
apprehension.  Parties  of  Indians  often  penetrated  unperceiv- 
ed  into  the  very  heart  of  Kentucky,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
fjfom  the  Ohio,  In  Woodford  county,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
two  men  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  but  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  one  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.  On  the  night 
succeeding,  the  same  party  stole  eleven  horses  in  that  vicinity. 
A  party  of  men  next  day  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and, 
having  overtaken  them,  killed  two  of  them,  and  recovered  most 
of  the  horses.  C^  the  16th  of  August,  a  party  of  Indians  in 
ambuscade  captured  six  negroes.  Having  retreated  half  a 
mile  with  the  captives,  and  fearing  pursuit,  they  tomahawked 
four  of  them,  and  the  other  two  escaped.  Two  of  those  who 
were  left  for  dead  finally  recovered.  The  same  party,  on  the 
following  night,  stole  a  number  of  horses,  with  which  they  fled 
across  the  Ohio.  Next  day  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Johnson,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  followed  them 
to  the  Ohio  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami.  Here  part  of  the  company  returned ;  but 
twenty-six  of  them  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  continue 
the  pursuit  Having  followed  theur  trail  about  twelve  miles 
further,  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  encamped  at  a  salt  lick. 
By  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack  in  two  divisions,  the  In- 
dians were  at  length  routed,  and  forty  horses  were  recovered. 
Lieutenan^t  Johnson  lost  two  men  killed  and  throe  wounded.* 
Other  parties  of  Indians  had  penetrated  the  settlements,  and 
served  to  keep  up  alarm  and  apprehension  among  the  fron- 
tier people;  and  occasional  murders  and  depredations  were 
continued,  with  but  little  intermission,  until  checked  by  the 
severity  of  winter.  In  December  the  Indians  killed  three  men ' 
within  twelve  miles  of  Danville,  at  "Carpenter's  Statiop,"  and 
five  others  on  Russell's  Creek,  besides  some  who  were  wound- 
ed and  escaped.f 

*  See  American  Stftie  Papen,  IndUm  AJain,  vol  L,  p.  84,  Mo  edition, 
t  Idem,  p.  66. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  same  predatory  warfare  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

[A.D.  1790.]  The  year  1790  opened  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  extensive  series  of  depredations  and  murders.upon  the  em- 
igrants, who  were  advancing  in  great  numbers  to  Kentucky 
and  to  various  points  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  Jahuary,  a  family  boat  or  covered  barge,  with  ten  per- 
sons on  board,  wa^  captured  by  the  Indians  only  about  sixteen, 
miles  above  Limestone.  Nine  of  the  persons  were  killed,  and 
their  dead  bodies,  scalped,  were  afterward  found  in  the  boat 
One  woman  was  taken  captive. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  party  of  fifty  desperadoes, 
chiefly  Shawanese,  with  a  few  Cherokees,  stationed  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  operations  more  successfully. 

From  this  rendezvous  they  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  besides  dispatching  occa- 
sional scalping  parties  into  the  frontier  settlements  for  mur- 
der and  plunder.  Not  a  boat  could  pass  without  receiving  a 
volley  from  their  rifles  when  stratagem  and  deception  failed 
to  bring  them  to  shore.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
crews  and  commanders  of  boats,  they  had  one  or  more  white 
captives,  who  were  made  to  present  themselves  as  objects  of 
distress,  to  decoy  boats  to  thmr  reUef^  while  the  Indians  laid 
concealed  ready  to  kill  those  on  board,  and,  when  practicable, 
to  capture  the  boat.  By  this  device  they  succeeded  in  decoy- 
ing several  boats  to  shore,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

C^  the  20th  of  March  they  attacked  and  captured  the  boat 
of  Xohn  May,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  with  six  persons  on  board. 
May  and  one  other  person  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  taken 
captive.  Next  day  an  open  pirogue,  with  six  men,  was  ascend- 
ing the  river,  when  the  Indians  fired  upon  it  and  killed  every 
soul  on  board.* 

About  the  last  of  March  a  party  of  Indians  captured  and  car- 
ried ofi"  three  persons  from  Brashear'a  Creek,  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  A  few  days  .afterward  they  killed  two  men  while 
working  a  field  in  the  same  vicinity.     About  the  same  time  a 

•  American  State  Papers,  Indian  4fair$,  roL  I,  p.  86,  87. 
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party  of  Indians  from  the  Wabash  captured  a  boat  laden  with 
salt  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  having  killed  and  scalped  three 
men  wliD  had  charge  of  the  cargo.* 

.  A  short  time  previously  two'  men  bad  been  killed,  and  one 
woman  and  five  children  taken  captive,  in  Kennedjr's  Bottom, 
on  the  Ohio,  twenty-five  miles  above  Limestone.  <hi  the  2d  of 
April,  Colonel  Ward,  from  Greenbrier,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral family  boats  from  the  Monongahela,  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  the  same  place.  One  man  was  killed  ;  the  remaiu- 
der,  accelerating  their  flight  by  the  abandonment  of  one  boat 
and  its  contents  to  the  enemy,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the 
others,  succeeded  in  efiecting  their  escape,  after  a  severe  chase 
of  two  hours. 

C^  the  4th  of  April,  Colonel  Greorge  Thompson,  in  company 
with  three  family  boats,  was  attacked  near  the  same  place  by 
the  same  Indians.  After  filing  to  decoy  the  boats  ashore, 
they  manned  a  barge,  which  they  had  captured,  with  thirty 
warriors,  and  set  out  in  vigorous  pursuit.  To  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  families  on  board,  two  boats  were  abandoned,  and 
the  hands  "transferred  16  Colonel  Thompson's  barge,  in  which, 
with  the  oars  double-manned,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  escape,  after  a  vigorous  chase  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
Indians,  despairing  of  successfiil  pursuit,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  to  take  possession  of  the  boats  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  boats  thus  lost  contained  twenty-eight  horses,  a 
large  amount  of  household  furniture,  besides  dry-goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  five  thousand  4ollar8.t 

On  the  18th  of  April,  it  being  Sunday,  a  company  of  defense- 
less women  and  children  returning  from  preaching  at  Hartford 
Town  to  a  station  on  Rough  Creek,  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  killed  a  boy  and  a  girl,  hoik  of  whom  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped.  One  old  woman  was  tomahawked 
and  scalped  alive,  and  her  daughter  was  carried  off*  captive. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  nine  miles  above  Limestone,  a  barge 
containing  sixteen  persons,  including  an  officer  and  eight  regu- 
lar soldiers,  in  company  with  goods,  household  fiimiture,  and 
horses,  was  captured  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians  from  the 
Scioto.  Five  persons  were  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  three  escaped,  and  eight  were  taken  captive.} 

*  American  State  Twpen,  Indian  Affakn,  toL  L,  p.  88.  f  Idem.  p.  86. 

X  Idem,  p.  88.  ■ 
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•  Soon  afterward  the  Indians  captured  two  boys,  ^ho  were 
hunting  near  ^  Loudon's  Station/'  on  the  head  waters  of  Dren- 
non's  Lick  Creek.  On  the  23d  of  A(ay  the  Indians  fired  upon 
a  company  of  unarmed  people  returning  from  church,  near 
Clear  Creek;  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot;  one  young 
woman  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  after  having  been  driven  ten 
miles  on  foot,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  was  tomahawked  and 
scalped.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  Ohio  River 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790.  Nor  were  theae  aU: 
many  murders  and  outrages  upon  other  portions  of  the  settle- 
ments must  be  omitted,  lest  the  enumeration  become  tedious. 

To  suppress  these  hostilities  on  the  Ohio,  General  Harmar» 
early  in  April,  had  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  Greneral 
Scott,  to  surprise  and  capture  thi*  band  of  desperadoes,  whose 
camp  was  not  far  from  the  Scioto  ;  but  the  detachment  failed 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Indians  eluded  pursuit  as  ef- 
fectually as  so  many  wolves,  and  the  detachment  returned  to 
Limestone,  bringing  four  Indian  scalps*  as  their  onl}Ptrophies.t 

During  the  whole  summer,  volunteer  companies  and  scout- 
ing parties  had  been  in  motion  along  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
detachments  had  been  sent  occasionally  ft^m  Fort  Harmar  and 
Fort  Washington^  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  any  Indian 
camps  that  might  be  found  within  striking  distance  of  the  settle- 
ments. The  activity  with  which  these  defensive  movements 
were  made  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kenhawa,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  operations  of  the  hostile  bands  from 
Kentucky  to  the  settlements  of  Western  Virginia  upon  the 
W&ters  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Monongahela. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  19th  of  September,  a  party  of 
Indians  penetrated  into  the  country  within  nine  miles  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  county,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  four 
pei;son8,  and  captured  four  others.  On  the  22d,  they  killed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  burned  the  bouse.  The  same 
night,  in  that  vicinity,  they  burned  another  house,  from  which 
the  family  had  just  escaped.  The  same  party  continued  in 
that  region  for  several  days,  committing  like  depredations,  un- 
til the  2Sth  of  September,  when  they  departedr  having  stol^i 

*  American  State  Papers*  Indian  Affmn,  p.  00^91. 
t  Idem,  {^  91.    AIm,  Butler*!  Kentooky,  p.  100. 
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eleven  horses  from  that  county,  and  having  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Kenhawa  county  did  not  escape.  Several  persons  were 
killed,  and  otheris  who  escaped  had  been  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Several  negroes,  and  more  than  twenty  horses, 
had  been  stolen,  besides  other  depredations  aear  Point  Pleas- 
ant  and  Charleston.  Such  had  been  the  hostilities 'of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  northwestern  frontier  before  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  consent  to  abandon  fruitless  negotiation  for  the 
last  MSOrt  of  nations. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  population  of  Kentucky,  by  the  close  of 
the  year  1790,  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty  thousand 
souls.  The  whole  country  for  two  years  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  military  parade  in  defending  her  own  frontier,  and 
in  giving  aid  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Federal  government  un- 
der Generals  Harmar  and  St  Clair,  against  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  northwestern  territory.*  Both  of  these  expeditions  ter- 
minated disastrously  to  the  American  arms,  and  brought  no 
permanent  relief  to  Kentucky.  Yet  they  served  in  some  de- 
gree to  divert  their  attention  and  their  operations  from  th^  set* 
tlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky enjoyed  a  temporary  respit  from  alarms  and  dangers  at 
home,  although  many  of  her  citizens  were  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns which  withdrew  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  But  this  respit  was  of  short 
duration;  for  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair, 
the  Indians,  elated  by  their  late  successes,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities with  increased  vigor  upon  the  exposed  population  of 
Kentucky,  but  especially  in  the  counties  of  Mason,'  Bourbcm, 
Nelson,  and  Jefferson. 

[A.D.  1793.]  These  settlements  were  defended  by  volun- 
teer detachments,  which  patrolled  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  observe  any  Indian  movements  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed. Sometimes  a  bold  spirit  of  partisan  warfare  led  votantary 
detachments  to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  Indians  frda  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlements  to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio.  Of  these 
partisan  leaders,  none  were  more  persevering  and  more  daring 
than  Captain  Simon  Kenton.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  excursions  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  179S 
was  against  a  party  of  warriors  commanded  by  the  Shawanese 

*  8eechap.zL,''lDdmWan  andlfifitMyOpentionioflhdUDiM 
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chief  TecumsehyVrho  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors  of  his  nation  and  age. 

To  avenge  themselves  upon  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Little 
Miami,  whose  incursions  and  depredations  had  become  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  settlements,  none  was  so  fit  as  Captain 
Kenton.  With  a  volunteer  company  of  thirty-seven  men,  all 
excellent  hunters  and  woodsmen,  young,  bold,  cautious,  and 
trained  by  himself,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indian 
marauders,  which  had  retired  from  the  settlements  with  a  large 
number  of  horses.  Following  their  trail  across"  the  Ohio  and 
advancing  up  the  Little.  Miami,  he  discovered  '^signs''  of  his 
near  approach  to  an  Indian  encampinent  cm  the  East  Fork, 
about  a  mile  above  the  present  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio.  Concealing  his  company  from  observa- 
tion, he  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  camp,  in  company  with 
three  excellent  marksmen,  among  whom  was  Cornelius  Wash- 
burn, whose  pulse  was  as  regular  and  whose  nerves  were  as 
steady  while  taking  aim  at  an  Indian  as  if  he  were  practicing 
at  the  target,  and  who  had  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  intrepid  soldier.  An  Indian  on  horseback,  huntmg  for 
deer,  with  his  horse-bell  open,*'  was  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance. Kenton,  concealing  himself  and  his  companions,  di- 
rected Washburn  to  shoot  the  Indian  so  soon  as  fairly  within 
reach  of  his  rifle.  The  savage  advanced,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, until  he  had  reached  an  open  place,  when  Kenton,  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  gave  a  signal  with  his  voice.  The  Indian 
instantly  halted  to  discover  whence  the  sound,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  crack  of  Washburn's  rifle,  he  fell  to  the  ground  a 
lifeless  corpse.  Such  are  the  artifices  mutually  practiced  by 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 

Kenton  and  his  companion  remained  stationary,  while  Wash- 
burn and  a  comrade  advanced  cautiously  along  the  trail  to 
make  fiirther  observations.  A  few  hundred  yards  brought 
them  within  hearing  of  a  large  number  of  horse-bells,  indica- 
tive of  theln^ui  camp,  near  which  the  horsee  were  feeding. 
With  the  utmost  circumspection,  Washburn  quickly  retired  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  his  captain.    A  council  was  immedi- 

*  The  Indian!  have  a  bell  attached  td  each  bone,  to  facilitate  their  a earcb  for  them 
when  at  lai^e  in  the  woodi.  If  a  deer  hear  the  sound  of  a  hone-bell  in  the  forest,  in- 
stead of  flying,  he  will  stand  with  wonder,  and  gase  steadily  at  the  hone  to  whidi 
it  is  attached,  while  th»  hunter  is  enabled  to  take  delibentte  tdm,—KeiU<m,  See 
If  Donald's  Sketohef,  ftc 
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ately  held  for  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing cooflict  Having  determined  upon  the  time  for  attack, 
Kenton,  in  company  with  Washburn,  advanced  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy. 
He  discovered  their  encampment  on  the  second  bottom  of  the 
creek,  comprising  a  large  number  of  Unen  tents  and  markees ; 
the  number  of  Indians  he  could  not  discover. 

Believing  the  savages  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  might  result 
from  the  panic  and  confusion  of  a  night  attack.  The  evening 
was  cloudy  and  drizzly,  and  the  night  would  be  dark  and  quiet 
Pursuit  can  not  be  made  in  the  night ;  and  as  he  might  need 
the  protection  of  the  night  for  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
would  be  asleep  and  unprepared.  At  the  appointed  time, 
Kenton  led  on  his  little  band  cautiously  and  silently  toward 
the  sleeping  host.  So  well  had  this  advance  been  made,  that 
they  were  undiscovered  when  within  ten  paces  of  the  line  of 
encampment  and  tents.*  Divided  into  four  equal  parties,  with- 
in striking  distance,  at  a  signal  from  Kenton  each  man  at  the 
first  fire  silenced  a  warrior,  and  rushed  with  terrific  yells  to- 
ward the  tents.  The  alarm  was  general  and  the  confdsion  in- 
stantaneous. Those  who  had  escaped  the  first  fire  fied  pre- 
cipitately from  the  tents ;  but  the  assailants  were  too  few  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  tents.  The  Indians  ral- 
lied boldly,  and  returning  to  the  unoccupied  tents,  seized  their 
arms,  and  returned  the  fire  with  much  animation.  The  war- 
riors from  another  encampment,  on  a  lower  terraced  flat,  which 
had  not  been  discovered  in  the  first  reconnoisance,  now  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  when  Kenton,  surprised  at  their 
numbers,  and  perceiving  an  attempt  to  surround  him,  ordered 
a  speedy  retreat,  after  the  skirmish  had  continued  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  retreat  was  continued  without  delay  until  they 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  safety.f 

In  this  perilous  enterprise  only  one  msui«^Jofao  Barr,  was 
killed,  and  one  captured  by  the  Indians,  Alexander  M^Intyre, 
who  was  executed  by  them  next  day.;];  The  Indian  loss  in 
this  skirmish,  as  was  ascertained  subsequently  from  a  white 

«  MDonald's  Sketchei,  p.  354,  S55.  t  Idem,  p.  85«. 

t  Idem,  p.  fi57.  , 
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man  living  among-  them,  was  about  thirty  killed  and  leveral 
wounded.  The  whole  number  of  savages  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, of  whom  some  were  women. 

After  the  first  alarm,  they  were  rallied  and  brought  back  to 
the  contest  by  a  fearless  chief^  who  inspired  courage  wherever 
1ie  moved.  This  was  the  undaunted  Tecumseh,  afterward 
king  of  the  Shawanese.  This  war  party  consisted  of- about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  their  chief  in  checking  the  flight,  and  in  rallying 
them  by  his  authority  and  example,  they  would  have  been  rout- 
ed by  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  number  of  ^  hunters  from 
Kentucky.'' 

The  tents  and  markees  in  possession  of  this  party  were 
doubtless  those  which  had  been  lost  by  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
in  their  disastrous- defeats  in  1790  and  1791. 

The  next  important  partisan  enterprise  within  the  limits  of 
Kentucky  was  conducted  by  Captain  Kenton.  In  June,  1793, 
a  party  of  Indians  had  attacked  and  captured  ^  Morgan's  Sta- 
tion," firom  which  they  had  retired  rapidly  across  the  Ohio  to 
their  towns  upon  the  Yoctangee,  or  Paint  Creek.  Captain  Ken- 
ton immediately  raised  a  party  of  thirty  men,  and  moved  rap- 
idly across  the  country  to  intercept  them  near  the  Scioto. 
Having  reached  Paint  Creek  at  <•  Reeve's  Crossings,"  he  dis- 
covered the  "fi*e8h  signs"  of  a  large  party  of  Indians.  Pur- 
suing the  trail  down  the  creek  until  close  upon  them,  he  halted 
his  party,  and,  in  company  with  Michael  Cassady,  proceeded 
to  reconnoiter  the  enemy'i^  camp.  He  found  the  Indians  en- 
camped upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  three  fires ;  many 
were  carousing  and  singing,  with  other  indications  of  mirth 
and  conscious  security.  Having  vk'wed  their  position,  he  de- 
ferred the  contemplated  attack  until  just  before  daylight  next 
morning.  It  was  made  in  three  opposite  directions,  and  car- 
ried forward  with  a  vigorous  assault  by  three  divisions  of  ten 
men  each.  The  Indians  were  routed  in  great  consternation, 
with  the  loffiT'of  four  warriors,  including  a  white  mem  who  hod 
been  captured  when  a  child,  and  who  to  all  appearance  was 
an  Indian.  Kenton  and  his  troop  reached  home  in  safety,  hav- 
ing lost  only  one  man,  Joseph  Jones,  in  the  assault* 

Incursions  by  marauding  parties  still  continued  occasionally 

*  MDonald't  Sketches,  p.  858, 859. 
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to  annoy  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  Kenton  was  ever 
ready  to  engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise  t^onnected  with 
the  defense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  regular  spies  had  dis- 
covered the  trail  of  twenty  Indians,  who  were  advancing 
through  the  country  in  quest  of  horses  and  plunder,  and  it  fell 
to  Kenton's  lot  to  raise  a  company  for  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  depredators.  With  a  party  of  seven  men,  among 
them  Cornelius  Washburn,  he  crossed  at  Limestone,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Holt's  Creek.  Here,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  he  found  the  Indian  canoes  concealed  in  the 
bottom,  and  withdrawing  his  men  to  the  opposite  side,  he  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  return  of  the  Indian  marauders,  with  their 
horses  and  plunder.  On  the  fourth  day  three  Indians  returned 
with  six  horses,  which  they  drove  across  the  river.  After  the 
horses  had  been  passed  over,  the  Indians  raised  one  of  the  ca- 
noes and  followed  them.  As  the  canoe  approached  the  shore 
where  Kenton's  party  laid  in  ambush,  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  was  a  white  man,  he  directed  his  men  to  spare  him.  The 
first  fire  killed  both  Indians  as  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  white  man  refused  to  be  taken,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  self<4efense.  His  ears  were  slit, 
his  nose  bored,  and  he  otherwise  possessed  the  marks  of  an  In- 
dian. On  the  same  day,  fma  hours  afterward,  two  more  In- 
dians and  one  white  man,  with  five  horses,  arrived,  imd  the 
horses  were  crossed  over  in  like  manner.  Another  canoe  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  party  passed  over  in  it  As  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  one  simultaneous  discharge  killed  every 
soul.* 

During  the  night  the  main  body  of  the  party  arrived,  with 
thirty  horses  stolen  from  Bourbcm  county,  and  gave  a  signal  by 
hooting  like  owls.  The  signal  not  being  answered  from  the 
opposite  side,  suspicion  was  awakened,  and,  after  a  cautious 
reconnoissance,  one  Indian  silently  swam  the  river,  and  ap- 
proached in  the  rear  of  the  ambuscade.  Suddenly  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  party  by  three  deep  and  long  yelb},  when,  in  his 
native  tongue,  he  warned  them  of  the  lurking  danger,  and  bade 
them  escape  for  their  lives,  for  a  party  of  white  men  were  in 
ambuscade.  The  words  were  well  understood  by  Kenton  and 
several  of  his  men,  who  were  famiUar  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
At  the  signal  the  Indians  fled  precipitately  in  the  dark,  leaving 

*  MDonald'g  Skatchei,  p.  S60. 
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all  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  one 
hour  a  detachment  of  militia  from  Bourbon  county  arrived,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  daring  and  perilous  encounters 
to  which  the  frontier  settlers  have  been  exposed  in  innumer- 
able instances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  "DISTRICT  QF  KENTUCKY,"  FROM  1783 
UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  AS  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT STATE. A.D.  1783  TO  1794. 

Argument. — Retrospect  of  the  political  CoDdition  of  the  Diitrict — Cftosei  for  political 
Discontent — ^Tbe  People  detire  an  independent  State  Goveniment— ^r^^  Conven- 
tion in  1784. — Second  Convention  in  May,  1785. — 7%ird  Convention  recommended. — 
Ch-eat  Emigration  tc^  Kentacky  in  1786. — ^Impnrred  Condition  of  the  Kenta6ky  Set- 
tlement! in  1786. — Meaflorei  adopted  by  the  diird  Conventko. — ^Actioa  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legifllatore  in  favor  of  Separation. — Requisite  Action  by  Kentacky  unavoida- 
bly delayed. — Fourth  Convention  appointed  for  Angoat,  1787. — ^Pirst  Newspaper  in 
KentQcky. — ^Agricoltoral  and  commercial  Prosperity  in  1787.— Navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi commenced. — Fifth  Convention  held  in  September,  1787. — Sixth  Convention 
in  Joly,  1788. — ^Diversity  of  political  Sentiment — ^Political  Parties. — ^Action  of  the 
sixth  Convention.— Prominent  Men. — Corresponding  Action  of  Hie  Virginia  Leg- 
islature.— ^Final  ActioQ  of  this  Conventkm,  and  Application  for  Assent  of  Congress. 
— Assent  of  Congress  granted  Febraary  4th,  1791. — ^Boondaries  of  the  new  State. 
— ^First  State  Governor  and  Legislature  cdnvened  Jane  4th,  1792,  for  the  organi. 
cation  of  State  Qovemment — Causes  of  tiie  protracted  delay  of  Separation. — ^A  new 
filxperlmentin  PoUtical  Philosophy.— Notice  of  political  Parties. — Foreign  Influence. 
— Spanish  Xntrigue. — ^Increasing  Trade  with  New  Orleans.— The  fluctuating  Policy 
of  Spain  wiUi  regard  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi.— Genefs  Intrigue  for  the 
Invasion  of  Louisiana  in  1793-94. — ^Measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
suppress  the  contemplated  Invasion.- Reluctance  of  Governor  Shelby  to  interfere  in 
the  Plans  of  Genet— Increasing  Populatioa  of  Kentucky  in  1794.— New  Counties 
organised.— Kentacky  levies  for  the  Campaign  in  the  Northwestern  Temtoiy.— Ad- 
vantages derived  by  Kentucky  from  Treaties  of  London  and  Madrid. — Last  Effiots 
of  Spain  to  detach  Kentucky  from  the  Union. — ^Progressive  Wealth  and  Popula- 
tion of  Kentucky^ — Governors  of  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1783.]  The  political, relations  of  Kentucky  had  al- 
ready become  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  as  v^ell  as  inconveni- 
ence and  danger,  to  the  people.  Removed  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital,  their  dependence  upon  Virginia  was  like  that- 
of  a  remote  province,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  strangers, 
too  remote  to  appreciate  their  wants  or  their  grievances.  Such 
was  the  tardy  intercourse  between  them  and  the  state  govem- 
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ment,  that  months  often  elapsed  before  they  could  communi- 
cate with  the  executive  authorities  relative  to  civil  or  military 
affairs.  They  had  a  representation  in  the  Legislature,  but  it 
was  that  of  an  isolated  colony,  and  not  of  an  integral  portion 
of  a  great  whole ;  they  had  organized  county  courts,  with 
regular  quarterly  sessions,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  and 
persons  charged  with  such  criminal  offenses  as  were  punisha- 
ble by  fine  and  imprisoijment ;  they  might  adjudicate  civil 
cases  involving ^n  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five  shillings; 
but  for  capital  offenses  there  was  no  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction short  of  the  state  capital,  and  the  prisoner,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  vntnesses  mUst  travel  by  land  five  hundred 
miles  to  Richmond,  with  delays  and  expenses  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  oppressive  to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  superior  courts.  In  appeal  cases  the  same  difiiculties  pre- 
sented, and  the  same  delays  were  unavoidable. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  was  es- 
teemed fortunate  if  an  order  firom  the  executive  of  the  state 
reached  its  destination  in  Kentucky  in  less  than  three  months  ; 
and  military  commanders  were  often  unable  to  obey  instruc- 
tions, based  upon  certain  emergencies,  before  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  In  April,  1781,  Governor  Jeffer- 
son issued  an  order  to  Colonel  Clark,  directing  a  military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  order  was  not  re- 
ceived at  "the  Falls"  until  the  11th  of  July.  But  delays  of 
this  kind  were  viewed  as  trivial  inconveniences  compared  to 
other  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  of  the  **  District 
of  Kentucky"  labored,  as  to  their  civil  and  military  organiza- 
tion, during  her  colonial  dependence  -upon  Virginia.  They 
hiid  been  compelled  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  their  own 
unaided  exertions  for  defense  against  the  combined  savages  of 
the  northwest. 

Amid  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  the 
continual  dangers  which  surrounded  all  the  settlements,  their 
chief  defense  proceeded  fi-om  their  ovm  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  their  firesides  and  families.  A  few  state 
troops,  in  small  detachments,  were  occasionally  sent  to  re-en- 
force a  post  or  station,  or  to  aid  in  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
Indian  country ;  but  the  most  efiicient  and  the  most  essential 
service  in  protecting  the  country  was  rendered  by  individual 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  without  the  authority  of  the  state» 
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and  without  any  legal  claims  upon  her  for  remuneration.  The 
operations  for  the  common  defense  fell  unequally  and  oppress- 
ively upon  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  state  was  reluctant  to 
assume  and  remunerate  expenses  incurred  for  private  enter- 
prise against  the  Indians.* 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  military  organization  in  the 
autumn  of  1784.  Martial  law  had  now  ceased  to  be  paramountt 
and  the  civil  authorities  resumed  their  supremacy.  Impress- 
ments for  the  public  service  could  no  longer  be  enforced  with 
impunity.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  military  parade  and 
martial  law  had  prevailed,  and  citizens  had  mostly  retired  to 
the  private  walks  of  life,  to  reinstate  their  exhausted  resources. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumor  represented  a  contemplated 
invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  hostile  Cherokees  from  the  South. 
The  settlements  were  thrown  into  excitement  an^  alarm,  and 
Colonel  Logan  was  urged  to  organize  an  expedition  to  in- 
vade the  Cherokee  towns.  After  due  reflection  and  advice,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  isolated  community  of  Kentucky  pos- 
sessed no  legal  authority  or  military  jurisdiction  competent  for 
the  organization  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  savages. 
Accordingly,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  invite  a  ineeting  of 
representatives  from  the  whole  district  during  the  succeeding 
month,  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  subjects  of  po- 
litical interest  then  agitating  the  district,  in  view  of  legisla- 
tive relief  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  This  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville,  and  after  a  short  session  adjourned,  having 
adopted  a  written  circular  to  each  militia  company  in  the  dis- 
trict, recommending  the  election  of  one  delegate  from  each 
company,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Danville  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember following,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  worthy  of  consideration.  The  delegates,  twenty^five 
in  number,  convened  accordingly ;  Samuel  M *Dowell  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  Todd  clerL  After 
a  session  of  two  days,  during  which  business  was  "  conducted 
with  great  decorum,"  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

During  the  session  there  had  been  a  free  interchange  of 
opinion  upon  the  important  subjects  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  *^the  District."  To  some  it  was  evident,  that  many 
of  their  grievances  might  be  removed  by  suitable  legislation  on 

*  Bader'i  Kentooky,  p.  117. 
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the  part  of  Yirginia ;  but  to  others  it  was  evident  that  the 
grievances  of  greatest  magnitude  grew  out  of  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  the  .state  capital  firom  the  district,  and  that  these 
were  evils  which  could  be  removed  only  by  a  separation  of  the 
district  from  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  its  erection  into 
an  equal  and  independent  member  of  thePederal  Union.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  and,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  expressive  of  #ieir  sentiments  ^'in  favor  of  apply- 
ing for  an  act  to  render  Kentucky. independent  of  Virginia.^ 
Yet,  not  having  been  delegated  for  a  purpose  so  radically  af- 
fecting the  political  condition  of  their  constituents,  the  conven- 
tion determined  to  do  nothing  more  than  offer  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  at  large."*^ 

[A.D.  1765.]  The  convention  suggested  the  propriety  of 
electing  other  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  assembled  at 
Danville  on  the,  third  Monday  in  May  following,  and  that  these 
delegates  be  elected  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
**  separation  from  thei  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 

The  canvass  for  the  April  elections  opened  by  a  lull  and 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  separation,  and  all  those 
delegates  who  advocated  a  separation  were  returned  to  the 
next  convention,  which  assembled  on  the  23d  of  May,  1785.  A 
large  majority  of  the  .former  delegates  having  been  re-elected, 
the  orgjanization  of  the  deliberative  body  was  unchanged. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  great  decorum  to  the  im- 
portant task  assigned  them.  The  delegates  comprised  a  fair 
representation  of  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  the  district ;  for 
the  people,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  had  selected  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, of  known  talent  and  integrity.  During  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
oi  people  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  their 
discussions. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  was  the 
adoption  oi  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  whole  number  of  delegates,  viz. : 

^^  Resolved  unanimouslt/f  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  praying  that  this 

*  On  this  WBL^ectt  Mr,  Butler's  aocoimt  of  the  proceedings  of  ^e  oonTention  is  so  e» 
ceediogly  oonfased  and  obscure,  that  it  defies  human  acumen  to  unravel  or  to  explain 
his  narrative.— See  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  148-151 ;  164-167 ;  and  174-181.  Also,  Mar- 
diall's  Kentucky,  voL  i.,  p.  104, 105. 
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district  may.  be  established  into  a  state,  separate  from  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  convention  had  also  recommended  the  election  of  an* 
other  conventicm,  to  be  assembled  on  the  second  Monday  of 
August  following  at  Danville,  ^  to  take  under  their  further  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  district,"  and  suggesting  the  propri- 
ety of  electing  the  new  delegates  upon  the  '*  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  of  property  or  territory  ;**  thus  discarding  a 
principle  which  had  obtained  in  Virginia  from  the  old  colonial 
usages.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Kentucky  toward  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  ses* 
sion,  had  laid  out  a  new  county,  designated  as  the  county  of 
Nelson.  This  county  had  been  duly  organized  early  in  the 
spring,  and  comprised  all  that  portion  of  Jefferson  county  which 
laid  south  of  Salt  River  and  north  of  Green  River.  The  dis- 
trict was  now  comprised  in  four  counties,  each  embracing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  people,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
convention,  had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  from  the  different 
counties,  according  to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained 
from  the  muster-rolls  and  other  records,  which  afforded, an 
approximate  estimate.  No  census  had  as  yet  been  taken  in 
Kentucky,  although  the  number  of  people  at  this  time  must 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

According  to  the  basis  of  population  adopted,  the  following 
ratio  of  representation  was  selected  for  the  new  convention, 
viz. :  to  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Nelson,  each  six  delegates ; 
to  Lincofai,  ten  delegates ;  to  Fayette,  eight  delegates.  Thus 
the  convention,  representing  the  four  counties  of  the  district,  was 
to  consist  of  twenty-four  delegates.  Nearly  all  the  former  del- 
egates were  re-elected,  and  the  deliberative  body  was  organ- 
ized as  before. 

The  result  of  the  August  convention  was  the  adoption  of 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  praying  for  **  a  sep- 
aration from  the  commonwealth,"  and  the  adoption  of  the  draft 
of  an  address  for  circulation  among  the  people. 

The  address  to  the  people  was  an  able  statement  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  policy 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  obtaining  from  the  parent  state 
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a  legalized  separation,  and  an  independent  system  of  state  gov- 
ernment. It  also  recommended  the  election  of  delegates  to 
another  convention,  to  be  assembled  twelve  months  from  that 
time,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  object  of  this  course  was 
to  give  the  people  of  the  district  generally  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  important  question  maturely,  and  enable  them 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  separation,  after  the 
whole  matter  had  been  iuUy  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia; 
as  well  as  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

The  petition  of  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  executive 
of  the  state  for  his  consideration  previous  to  its  formal  intro- 
duction to  the  legislative  bodies.  ' 

At  this  timey  the 'population  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  all  the 
western  portions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  augment- 
ing rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  old  settiements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  Ohio  River  was  thronged  with  families  de- 
scending in  boats,  barges,  and  Kentucky  arks,  freighted  with 
their  movable  efiects,  comprising  household  furniture,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  goods  and  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  do- 
mestic stock  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  all  destined  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Among  the  numerous^  emigrants  which  were  arriving  almost 
daily,  were  many  men  of  talent  and  enterprise ;  many  had  been 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  sought  ease 
and  competence  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Kentucky,  where 
they  constituted  valuable  accessions  to  the  young  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland ;  but  by  &r  the  greatest  portion  were  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  spring  of  1786  opened  with  an  increase 
of  emigration  to  the  West,  and  to  Kentucky  especially.  Among 
those  who  had  arrived  during  the  past  year  was  Colonel  James 
Wilkinson,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
a  man  of  fine  address,  of  great  talent,  and  of  untiring  industry 
and  enterprise ;  qualities  which  never  fail  in  the  West  to  receive 
from  the  people  the  highest  appointments,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable political  preferment,  as  a  mark  of  popular  confidence. 
Colonel  Wilkinson  had  been  an  active  officer,  and  served  under 
the  command  of  Grenerals  Washington,  Gates,  Wayne,  and  St 
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Clair,  and  was  the  associate  of  Generals  Morgan,  Mercer,  and 
Schuyler ;  he  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Saratoga,  and  Ticonderoga.*  In  Kentucky,  he  became  an  en- 
terprising merchant,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Cumberland  River,  as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 

Heretofore  the  whole  western  country  on  the  Ohio  south  of 
Pittsburgh  could  not  boast  &  single  newspaper  or  periodical 
The  circular  address  to  the  militia  companies  in  December, 
1784,  was  in  manuscript  copies,  a0  was  also  the  address  of  the 
convention  to  the  people  in  August,  1785.  One  of  these  was 
posted  up  in  each  county  seat. 

Previous  to  the  year  1784,  the  great  business  of  the  colony, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  settlements,  Was  military  ser- 
vice and  military  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  carry  invasion  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Now  the  arts  of  j^ace  had  begun  to  appear,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  began  to  employ  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  many  valuable  citizens,  and  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  either  for  use  or  speculation;  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  filling  the  country  north  of  Licking  as  fieur 
as  the  Ohio  River. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention 
found  the  whole  country  involved  in  the  excitement  and  parade 
of  a  military  campaign  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Bhawanese 
nation,  whose  war  parties  had  been  for  several  months  com- 
mitting a  succession  of  murders,  depredations,  and  outrages 
upon  the  extensive  frontier.  The  people  were  determined  to 
indict  summary  punishment  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
most  active  measures  were  now  in  progress  throughout  all 
the.  settlements;  pubUc  attention  was  greatly  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Indian  country 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 
Many  of  the  delegates  elect  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  ccHitemplated  campaign. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  convention  failed  to  secure 
a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  after  a  short  session  it 
adjourned.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was  fully  expressed 
in  a  resolution  reported  by  George  Muter,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  had  be^i  referred.    This  resolu- 

*  See  WiOdnioii'f  Memoin,  paMim. 
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tion  deelared  that  ^  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  conven" 
tian  to  make  application  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  ensuing 
session  for  an  act  to  separate  this  district  from  the  present  gov^ 
emment  forever^  on  terms  h&norable^to  boUh  cmd  injurious  to 
neither:'* 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  another  to  the  people  of  the  district,  both 
written  by  General  James  Wilkinson  in  a  style  of  dignity,  beau- 
ty, and  energy  of  language  heretofore  unknown  in  the  public 
proceedings  of  Kentucky. 

Chief-justice  George  Muter,  and  the  attorney-general,  Harry 
Innes,  were  instructed  to  present  and  sustain  th^  petition  before 
the  next  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.! 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  the  counties  of 
Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison  were  erected  and  properly  or* 
ganized  under  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  counties  in  the  district  to  seven.  The 
county  of  Bourbon,  indicative  of  Spanish  influence  and  par- 
tiality, was  districted  from  Fayette ;  the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
Madison  were  laid  off  from  Lincoln  county. 

[AJD.  1787.]  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  re- 
ceived the  petition  and  address  of  the  convention  with  due  con- 
sideration, indicative  of  that  liberality  and  generous  sentiment 
which  has  always  characterized  the  ''  Old  Dominicm.''  An  act 
of  the  Legislature  provided  that,  at  the  next  election  in  August^ 
five  representatives  from  each  of  the  counties  should  be  elected 
by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  that  the  rep- 
resentatives so  elected  should  meet  and  determine  whether  it 
be  expedient,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  that  the  district  of 
Kentucky  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  state. 

The  act  provided  further  that  these  representatives,  if  they 
approved  of  a  separation,  should  appoint  a  day,  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  September,  1787,  when  the  authority  of  Virginia 
should  cease  aver  the  district,  provided  that  Congress,  prior 
to  June  1st,  1787,  should  assent  to  said  separation,  and  release 
Virginia  from  her  Federal  obligations  arising  therefrom,  and 
also  agree  to  admit  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state.;]: 

Meantime,  political  embarrassments  and  Indian  disturbances 
had  interfered  with  the  action  of  Kentucky  on  the  subject,  until 

*  BnUei'i  Kentucky,  p.  148.  t  Idem,  p.  149.  %  Idem,  p.  150. 
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it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  the  first  of  June,  1787.  Thus  the  former  act  of  Virginia 
stipulating  that  condition  became  null  and  void.  Yet  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  freely  assented  to  the  desired  separation, 
provided  the  new  convention,  to  convene  in  August,  1787, 
should  consent  to  the  separation  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds. 
Hence  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  State  of  Virginia.* 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  political  views  and 
political  communications  by  manuscript  circulars,  that  public 
meetings  and  public  discussions  became  the  most  Obvious  mode 
of  operating  upon  the  public  mind.  This  difiiculty,  however, 
was  removed  soon  after  the  convention  of  August,  1787,  by 
Jphn  and  Fielding  Bradford,  citizens  of  Lexington.  These 
men,  although  not  practical  printers,  determmed  to  issue  a 
weekly  paper,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  the  "  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette," in  the  shape  of  a  small  demy  sheet,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Their  stock  of  type  being  small  and  imperfect,  sev- 
eral deficiencies  were  supplied  by  wooden  type  cut  from  dog- 
wood.t  Thus  commenced  the  second  newspaper  published  on 
the  Ohio,  about  fifteen  months  after  the  "  Pittsburgh  Gazette," 
which  was  the  first 

In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  interest  began  to  attract 
the  public  attention  in  Kentucky.  As  early  as  the  year  1786, 
the  people  perceived  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  proper  outlet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  their  Nourishing  settlements.  The  agricultural  produce 
was  abundant,  and  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  presented  a 
rich  market  for  their  enterprise ;  but  Louisiana  was  a  foreign 
province,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  American  commerce  de- 
scending 4ie  Mississippi  was  exorbitant,  and  the  commercial 
regulations  were  highly  oppressive.  The  rich  market  for 
American  produce  was  thus  withheld;  or  the  people,  in  the 
excessive  exactions  levied  upon  their  property^  saw  themselves 
robbed  of  one  half  of  their  profits.  The  subsequent  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  thrown  in  the  way  of  American  trade  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  the  result  of  a  settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  ultimately  in  the 
western  people  an  alienation  of  feelipg  from  the  Federal  Union, 

*  Butler,  p.  150, 151.  t  Idetn,  p.  163,  164. 
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and  a  consequent  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish 
crown. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  17879  the  fifth  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville.  The  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  sep- 
arating the  "  District"  from  the  parent  state,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditiq^, prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  Congress,  relative  to  the  admissicm 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  State  of  Kentucky."  The  convention  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  convention,  clothed  vnih  authority  "  to  adopt  a 
form  of  state  government,  and  to  frame  and  establish  a  state 
Constitution  for  the  proposed  state." 

Thus  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred,  al- 
though conceded  by  Virginia,  until  the  session  of  Congress, 
which  was  the  last  under  the  old  confederation.  This  Con- 
gress declined  to  take  any  decided  action  in  the  case,  prefer- 
ring to  refer  the,  whole  subject  to  the  new  a.dministration  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Thus  the  definite  legislation  of  Virginia 
was  again  deferred  another  year. 

[A.D.  1 790.]  The  population  of  Kentucky  in  the  last  three 
years  had  greatly  augmented  by  emigration  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  North  Carolina  by'' 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  According  to  a  census  taken  during 
the  year  1790  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  comprising  nine  counties,  had  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  73,677  persons,  of  whom  61,108  were  firee  whites,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  slaves  and  firee  people  of  color. 

About  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  whites,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  slaves,  were  emigrants  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder were^  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina.* 

Various  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  a^ption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization 
of  the  government  under  that  Constitution,  delayed  any  definite 
action  relative  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky  until  the  year 

*  ManhtU'i  Keataxky,  roL  i.,  p.  441.  Th6  tide  of  anigntion  to  Kentucky  bid  been 
remnkftbly  gtrong  far  two  yean  previoiu  to  1790.  By  »  vogister  kept  at  Fort  Haimar, 
at  the  moadi  of  Moikingom,  it  appeared  that  in  twelve  montfaa,  oomprifing  portions  of 
^  years  1788  and  1789,  twenty  tfaoosand  persons  of  all  descriptions  had  descended  the 
Ohio  in  eight  hondred  and  fifty  boats  of  all  kinds,  containing,  also,  six  hundred  wagons, 
seven  thousand  horses,  three  thoasand  cows,  and  nine  bnndred  bead  of  sheep.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  immense  emigration  was  moving  tor  Kentacky.— See  Holmes's 
Is,  ToL  it,  p.  370. 
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1789,  after  the  election  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution.  Of  course  no  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress could  be  obtained  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress,  under  the  administration  of  (general  Washington. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  final  separation  of  Kentucky 
was  deferred  for  two  years  more.  It  was  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod, when  disappointment,  delay,  and  uncertainty  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  political  prospects  of  Kentucky,  and  when  her 
numerous  talented  statesmen,  who  were  ambitious  of  taking 
their  rank  in  the  new  order  of  things,  were  impatient  of  politi- 
cal distinction,  that  the  intrigue  of  thb  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Governor-general  of  Louisiana  was  set  on  foot  for  encour* 
aging  disaflfection  in  the  western  people,  preparatory  to  a  sep- 
aration and  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1791.]  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  con- 
tlroversy  between  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  state, 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  nature 
of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, provided  that  the  district  of  Kentucky  should  become 
**  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  State  of  Virginia,  firom 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1792.'* 

The  question  as  to  the  admission  of  Kentucky  had  been  pre- 
sented before  Congress  by  President  Washington,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
rising  state,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  securing 
to  the  western  people  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  February  an  act  of  CJongress  was  approved 
which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Feder- 
al Union  as  an  independent  state.  This  act  authorized  the 
election,  in  December  following,  of  a  convention  authorized  to 
form  and  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  The  convention  elected  under  this 
authority  convened  at  Danville  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
following.  They  proceeded  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and  af- 
ter a  session  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  had  completed  their 
labors,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1792,  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  members.*  It  was 
soon  promulgated,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 

*  Manhall,  toL  i,  p.  395-419. 
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[  A.D.  1 792.]  The  boundaries  of  the  new  stato,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia*  and  ratified  by  Congress,  were 
as  follows :  On  the  north,  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  River:  on  the  east,  Big  Sandy. 
Greek,  firom  its  mouth  up  to  the  mouth  of  Knox  Creek,  on  Tug 
Fork ;  thence  the  top  of  the  Cumberiand  Mountain  to  the  line 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  Gap :  on  the  south,  the  line 
of  Vii^inia,runniiig  due  west  firom  Cumberland  Gap,  as  desig- 
nated by  Dr.  Walker  in  1780,  to  Tennessee  River:  on  the 
west,  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  of  boundary  on  the  east 
was  established  by  commissioners,  subsequently  appointed  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Oto  the  fourth  day  of  June,  the  governor  and  Legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution  assembled  at  Lexington. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  the  first  governor  elect.  The  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Alexander  S.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Robert  Breckenridge  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represeptatives.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  Govern- 
or Shelby,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Virginia, 
delivered  his  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.* 
Thus  commenced  the  state  government  under  the  first  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislature  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  government,  creating  the  requisite  ofiices,  and 
making  the  necessary  appointments*  Such  was  fhe  beginning 
of  the  separate  'political  existence  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  first  new  state  in  the  West 

On  the  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  had  manifested  itself  in 
Congress  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  when  the  subject  was  first 
laid  before  that  body.  This  opposition,  no  doubt,  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  in  hit 
plans  for  separating  'the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic 

*  Untn  tiie  admbiitntibn  of  Thomaa  Jeflbnon,  the  interoonne  betwoem  ike  Pnri> 
dent  of  the  United  Statea  and  Cangreu,  as  weH  as  between  the  state  govenwrs  and 
their  re^ective  Legislatures,  was  by  a  formal  address,  deliyered  in  person,  followed  bj 
a  formal  revponae  and  reply.  This  mode  of  interooorse,  a  i^flic  of  the  monarchical  asa> 
ges  of  the  royal  governors,  altfaoogh  calcolated  finr  tiie  colonies  of  a  splendid  monarchy, 
was  very  inconvenient  for  the  business  intereoorse  of  a  simple  form  of  Republican  gor- 
emment,  and  not  unfrequentty  gave  rise  to  a  premature  agitation  of  pubUc  measures, 
or  the  committal  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  tiie  approbation  of  measures  before  they 
had  been  faiily  understood  or  properly  investigated.  Hence  Mr.  Jefferson  first  intro- 
duced the  present  mode  of  intercourse  by  written  message,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  ctate  governors.— See  BuUer*s  Kentucky,  p.  319. 
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States,  and  the  formation  of  independent  states,  in  alliance 
with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown.* 

Many  in  Kentucky  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  forcible 
separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  without  her  con- 
sent ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  expected  aid  from 
Spain,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  Federal  government  would 
have  resisted  any  illegal  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority were  uniformly  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  and  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  state,  with  the  sanc^n  of  the  Federal 
government  Hence  the  preliminary  application  to  Congress 
in  1788. 

The  case  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  state  from  territo]:y  previously  embraced 
within  the  organized  limit?  of  a  sovereign  state ;  hence  the  ex- 
periment of  separation  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  did 
not  clearly  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  road  to  a  voluntary  and  legal  independence  from  the  states 
of  the  Union  was  an  untried  experiment,  an  unexplored  route 
to  the  Federal  and  state  politicians.  But  since  the  way  has 
been  explored  by  Kentucky,  the  mode  for  amicable  and  l^al 
changes  in  the  state  sovereignty  has  become  plam  and  easy, 
and  the  retrospect  scarcely  perceives  a  cause  for  former  em- 
barrassment.! 

In  organizing  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government,  James  Brown  was  appointed  first  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Greorge  Nicholas  Attorney-general.  John  Brown 
and  John  Edwards  were  elected  first  Senators  in  Congress. 
Inferior  and  superior  courts  were  organized,  and  commission- 
ers for  locating  the  state  capital  were  appcnnted,  who  soon  se- 
lected the  present  site  of  Frankfort  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  state4 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  aggregate  population  of  the  state  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  tide  of  emigration  to 
this  delightfiil  region  had  not  abated  since  1788,  and  every 
year  continued  to  add  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  settle- 

*  Bader'i  Kentucky,  p.  173.  t  Idem,  p.  180. 

t  Eobeit  Todd,  Jolm  EdwahU ,  John  Allen,  Henry  Lee,  and  Tbomai  Kennedy  were 
oonmuMioneni  far  locating  the  atate  capital  A  "  Coort  of  Appeals"  waa  oiiB^aaised, 
consiating  of  one  duef-jnitice  and  two  aasooiate  Jadgea.  The  fint  Coort  of  Appeala 
consiated  of  George  Mater,  chief  ju$tice,  and  Beigamin  Sebaatian  and  Caleb  Wallace, 
mt9ociaUjudge$.—^e^  Bntier,  p.  918,  813. 
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ments  spreading  rapidly  from  the  sources  of  Green  ^i^er  to 
those  of  the  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  population  had  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  Towns  had  grown  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Lexington  already  had  a  population  of  about  one 
thousand  souls.  Danville  and  Louisville  were  thriving  towns, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitaiilts  each;* 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  dissensions  of  political  parties  and  the  foreign  intrigue 
which  had  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Isolated  and  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  the  old 
confederacy  in  all  their  Indian  wars ;  cut  off  from  trade-  with 
the  East  by  natural  obstacles ;  deprived,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana,  from  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, their  only  and  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  product, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  alliance  vnth  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain ;  harassed  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  Spanish  commandants,  and  encouraged  by  Span- 
ish  intrigue  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
tinable  to  afford  them  redress  or  to  obtain  for  them  the  privi- 
leges of  navigation  Which  their  peculiar  situation  demanded, 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky should  have  entertained  very  strong  predilections  for 
the  old  confederation.  Engaged  with  their  ovim  difficulties, 
and  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  election  which  had  taken 
place  in  1788  for  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  confederation.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  adminisf> 
tration,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  government  was 
able  to  extend  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  what  might  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  union  with  the  older  states. 

During  this  crisis,  England  and  Spain  were  anxious  specta- 
tors, awaiting  the  result  of  the  political  contest  which  agitated 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  Both  these  powers  viewed  Ken- 
tucky as  a  prize  almost  within  their  grasp.  Great  Britain  still 
occupied  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Maumee,  and  other  points  south 
of  the  lakes,  which  gave  her  virtual  possession  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
River.    Spain  possessed  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Louisiana 

*  loEday*!.  America,  p.  180. 
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and  West  Florida,  embracing  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  its  eastern  bank  for  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Besides  this,  she  had  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
whole  eastern  bank  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  her  Indian  treaties. 

Through  the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces  and  their 
agents,  both  these  courts  were  intriguing  to  produce  a  sepiarA- 
tion  from  the  United  States.  A  spirit  of  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  had  nearly  matured  into  a  pretext  for 
the  invasion  of  their  respective  and  contiguous  provinces,  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana.* 

During  the  summer  of  1790,  Doctor  Connolly,  who  had 
been  a  British  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  at- the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  was  now  a  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  honored  Kentucky-  with  a 
visit  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  fine  address,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  closing  up  some  old  unsettled  business,  or  search- 
ing for  confiscated  lands,  was  the  secret  ag^it  of  the  Grovernor- 
general  of  Canada  to  sound  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  from  the  Ohio  Hiver. 
He  was  authorized  to  give  assurances  of  aid  from  Canada  in 
case  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  attempted  by  the  western 
people.  Rumor  had  already  reported  "that  four  thousand 
British  troops  were  in  readiness  to  march  from  Canada  at  a 
moment's  warning."  The  Grovernor  of  Louisiana,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  invasion  from  Canada,  had  a  pretext  for  new  forti- 
ficationsnear  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  re-enforcement  of 
his  garrisons  oa  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Afler  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  perceiving,  ifrom  his 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  prominent  men,  that  a  prejudice, 
existed  among  the  western  people  against  British  faith,  and 
that  the  public  feeling  was  noVin  favor  of  the  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana so  much  as  against  the  occupation  of  the  northw^tem 
posts  by  British  troops,  and  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations, 
Doctor  Connolly  retired  from  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure, 
he  had  made  an  imperfect  disclosure  of  his  views  and  propo- 
sitions to  some  of  his  confidential  friends ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward suspicion  was  awakened,  and  he  was  suspected  as  a 
*' British  spy.''  Alarmed  at  his  position,  and  aware  of  the. 
danger  of  public  vengeance,  his  friends  conveyed  him,  with  the 

*  Maitin'f  Looiaunt,  vd.  ii»  p.  106. 
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utmost  secrecy  and  expedition,  to  Limestone,  on  his  way  to 
Canada.*  His  sudden  flight,  in  which  be  had  nearly  been 
captured,  alone  secured  .him  from  the  Tory's  fate,  ".a  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers."  Thus  ended  the  first  .British  intrigue  i^ 
Kentucky,  to  which  Colonel  MarshaH,  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  of 
Louisville,  and  General  Wilkinson,  of  Lexington,  were  cogni- 
zantf  Governor  Blount,  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  was 
deeply  implicated  in^the  treasonable  ccmspiracy. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  give  a  full  accocttit 
of  all  the  plans  and  dissensions  of  the  numerous  political  lead- 
ers and  their  respective  adherents.  It  is  su^cient  in  this 
place  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  views  of  the  princi- 
pal  parties.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  so  swayed 
by  interest  and  the  future  prospect  of  trade,  that  they  were 
perfectly  reconciled  to  a  union  with  Louisiana  under  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Kentucky  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  confficting 
interests  of  a  new  and  unsettled  government,  had  reduced  the 
people  to  a  deplorable  Btate  of  discord  and  anarchy.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  wean  them 
fifom  the  Federal  Union,  by  restrictions  and  favors  alternately, 
as  the  emergency  might  dictate ;  while  the  court  of  Madrid, 
vrith  an  dye  to  the  separation,  delayed  any  decisive  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  surrender  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river, 
agreeably  to  the  boundary  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1788. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  used 
all  his  art  and  finess  in  state  intrigue  through  General  James 
Wilkinson,  Judge  Sebastian,  and  ^others,  in  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  Through  General  Wilkinson,  the  privilege  of  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion to  West  Florida,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  each  family,  had  been  held  out  as 
means  of  first  counteracting  the  prejudice  of  the  western  peo- 
ple against  the  Spanish  character.  General  Wilkinson  had 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in  June,  1787,  with 
&  boat^load  of  tobacco  and  western  produce,  which  he  had 
disposed  of  to  great  profit.  While  in  Louisiana,  he  had  en* 
tered  into  arrangements  with  the  governor,  which  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  very  lucrative 

*  BaUer,  p.  ISA.    ManhaU,  vol.  L,  p.  346.  t  Batlerr  p.  183, 184. 
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terms.  He  had  also  procured  the  privilege,  accordirig  to  his 
own  statement,  of  introducing  and  settling  several  thousand 
families  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.*  Yet,  unless  the 
western  people  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges, by  complying  with  the  terms,  which  were  confided  to 
certain  persons,  the  trade  and  intercourse  by  the  river  with 
Louisiana  would  be  prohibited. 

The  numerous  plans  and  intrigues  put  in  operation  by  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, Guardoqui,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
not  properly  within  the  province  of  the  present  work,  but  are 
more  specially  noted  in  another  place.f 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
firom  the  year  1788  to  1792,  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  western  trade,  together  with  Grenet's  intrigue, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  parties,  viz. : 

1.  In  favor  of  forming  a  separate  and  independent  Republic, 
under  no  special  obligation  of  Union,  except  such  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

2.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangement  with 
Spain,  and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  vnth  bU  the 
advantages  offered. 

3.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forc- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida. 

4.  In  favor  of  soliciting  France  to  claim  a  retrocession  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

5.  The  strongest  party,  however,  was  in  favor  of  a  separa- 
tion from  Virginia,  and  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
fi'ee  and  independent  %tate,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  Mississippi  question  with  Spain. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  western  country  about  this  time,  aild  of 
Kentucky  especially.  Since  the  general  peace  of  1788,  Spain 
had  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  with  England,  which  re- 
linquished to  her  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  as 
appendages  to  Louisiana.    West  Florida,  under  the  pretensions 

*  Batler'g  Kentooky,  p.  161 ;  alio,  p.  164-190.    Manhall,  vol  I,  p.  390-^60. 
t  See  Ixx^  It.,  chap.  Ui,  **  Spain  in  the  Valley  of  the  MiMiadppL" 
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of  Spain^^extended  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  gave  Spain  virtual  control  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  people  of  the  western  settlements 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston 
and  Clinch,  and  upon  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
began  talook  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi as  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  their  fine 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  natural 
high- way  upon  which  their  trade  should  meet  the  ocean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  increasing  population,  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  settlements,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
seek  some  foreign  market  for  their  abundant  products ;  and 
numerous  attempts  were  made  by  enterprising  men  and  ad- 
venturers to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
river  settlements  of  West  Florida.  But  the  fluctuating  policy 
of  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  western 
people,  at  length  produced  a  high  degree  of  prejudice  and  na- 
tional irritation,  which  threatened  the  security  of  all  Louisiana. 
The  western  peoplp,  again  restricted  in  their  trade,  and  plun- 
dered by  Spanish  exactions  on  the  Mississippi,  without  relief 
from^the  Federal  government,  began  to  evince  their  impatience 
of  the  inefficient  administration  of  |he  national  councils,  and 
their  indignation  against  the  Spanish  restrictions  by  a  contem- 
plated invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

To  allay  this  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  western  people. 
Governor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  sought  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  conciliate  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  by  extending  to  them  certain  commercial  privf* 
*  leges,  besides  the  rights  of  Spanish  subjects  to  such  as  would 
emigrate  to  West  Florida,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  rev- 
enue exactions  upon  the  river  trade.  By  this  policy  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  eflecting  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the 
western  people  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  But  his  successor, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet^  having  adopted  an  opposite  course 
of  policy,  revived  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  western 
people,  until  they  again  contemplated  asserting  their  rights  by 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida. 

Through  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Federal  government, 
this  state  of  feeling  toward  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  had  been 
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in  a  great  measure  allayed,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  had 
been  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  when 
the  whole  West  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment by  a  new  intrigue, planned  and  conducted  under  the  agency 
of  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  to  invade  and  repossess 
the  province  of  Louisiana  for  France,  by  means  of  an  expedi- 
tion raised  and  furnished  within  the  United  States  under  the 
authority  of  revohitionary  France.  The  French  ininister,  ap^ 
prised  of  the  political  fiBictions  which  had  been  prevailing  in 
the  West,  and  the  renewed  impatience  of  the  western  people 
under  the  rigid  policy  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  parties  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
authority  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

It  was  during  the  excited  and  unsettled  state  of  political  feel- 
ing m  the  West  that  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people 
wherever  heappetived,  until,  elated  with  the  marked  attention 
of  the  people,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe,  he  so  far  forgot  his 
duty  to  the  Federal  government  as  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Charleston  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  From  Charles- 
ton he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov-' 
eniment  as  the  accredited  minister  of  the  French  Republic 
"Scarcely  were  the  first  ceremonies  of  his  reception  over, 
when  M.  Genet  displayed  a  disposition  to  usurp  and  exercise 
within  the  United  States  the  choicest  and  most  important  duties 
and  powers  of  sovereignty.  He  claimed  the  privilege  of  arm- 
-  ing  and  imbodying  the  citizens  of  America  within  their  own 
territory,  to  carry  cm  from  thence  expeditions  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace ;  of  fitting  out  and  equipping 
within  their  limits  privateers  to  cruise  on  a  commerce  destined 
for  their  ports ;  of  erecting  within  their  jurisdiction  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary ;  and  of  arraigning  their  government  at  the 
bar  of  the  people.''  Such  was* the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  when 
President  Washington,  indignant  at  his  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  demanded  his 
recalL  "  The  recall  of  the  minister  was  received  with  uni- 
versal joy,  as  a  confirmation  that  his  whole  system  of  conduct 
was  attributable  only  to  himself."* 

*  American  State  Papen,  Boaton  edidon,  vol.  ir^  p.  33. 
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Early  in  October,  the  agents  of  Genet,  M.  Lachaiae,  Charles 
Delpeau,  M.  Mathurin^and  Gignoux,  left  tbe  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  stage  for  Kentucky,  where  they  subsequently  fo- 
mented great  popular  excitement  and  indignation  against  the 
Federal  government* 

[A.D.  1704.]  Early  in.  January  following,  Mr,  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  inquiries^ 
directed  to  Grovemor  Shelby,  received  from  him  in  reply  the 
admission  that  ^  two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  have 
lately  coifie  into  this  state ;  and  I  am  told  they  declare  publicly 
that  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  supply  of  mon* 
ey,  and  t^at,  as  soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  'shall  raise  a 
body  of  men,  and  proceed  with  them  down  the  river.  Wheth^ 
they  havt»  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  such  a  supply,  or 
have  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that  manner  if  fhey 
doreceive  it,  I  can  form  no  opinion.^t 

Yet  doubts  were  entertained  by  Grovemo^  Shdby  whether 
there  was  fuiy  legeU  authority  ta  restrain  or  punish  them  for 
such  enterprise  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  provided 
their  operations  were  conducted  vrith  prudence.  In  his  dis- 
patch  to  the  Federal  government,  he  asserts,  **  that  if  it  is  lawr 
ful  for  any  one  citizen  of  a  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  lawful 
for  any  number  to  do  the  same.  It  is^also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  And 
if  the  act  is  lawfiil  in  itself  there  is  nothing  but  the  particular 
intention  with  which  it  is  done  that  can  possibly  make  it  un- 
lawful ;  but  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punishment  on 
intention  only,  or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intenticm,  even  if  it  were  a  pr6per 
subject  of  legal  censure."]: 

Yet  Grovemor  Shelby,  concealing  his  own  doubts  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  enterprise,  in  reply  to  an  impertinent  letter  from 
Delpeau,  declaring  in  express  terms  his  intention  to  join  the 
expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inquiring  his  instructions  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  condescended  to  reply  ^  that 
his  present  condition  required  htm  to  take  those  legal  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise."^ 

Early  in  January  Greneral  Wayne  had  notified  the  Grovemor 
of  Kentucky  that  the  legionary  cavalry,  then  stationed  between 

*  Amerioaa  State  P«p«nh  BoftOQ  edition,  toI  ii,  p.  37.  f  Idem,  p.  39. 

t  Botler,  p.  8S6.  (  Idem,  p.  8S4.    Alio,  HanhiOl,  p^  100. 
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Lexington  and  Georgetown,  and  any  other  troops  requisite, 
should  be  held  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  suppressing  any  en- 
terprise attempted  against  Louisiana.* 

All  effectual  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  6k)vernor  of 
Kentucky  being  precluded  by  his  expressed  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  March,  warning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  the  consequences  of  any  participation  in  it. 

On  the  81st  of  March  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
instructed  General  Wayne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army,  to  send  without  delay  to  Eort  Massac  a  re- 
spectable force,  ^  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  approved 
integrity,  firmness,  and  prudence,*'  and  there  to  "  erect  a  strong 
redoubt  and  block-house,"  supplied  with  *'  some  suitable  cannon 
from  Fort  Washington.**  The  object  of  this  post  was  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  any  "lawless  people  residing  on  tbo  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  national  authority,  had 
entertained  the  daring  design  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Spain."t  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been  previously  authorized 
to  call  out  the  militia  *of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  expedition  from  Kentucky.  J 

At  this  time^  an  agent  of  General  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  at 
Lexington,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  five  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  and  one  ton  of  cannon  ball,  to  be  shipped  from  "  the 
Falls"  in  boats,  with  provisions  said  to  be  ready  on  the  Ohio, 
to  descend  by  the  15th  of  April.^  It  was  represented  to  the 
Federal  government  that  about  the  8th  and  9th  of  April  prep- 
arations were  active  in  Kentucky,  and  boat-builders  and  artif- 
icers at  the  Falls  were  busily  employed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  of  the  United  States  troops  deserted  to  join 
the  enterprise ;  some  persons  in  Kentucky  sold  their  property, 
and  received  commissions  in  the  French  service  as  officers  of 
the  Legion.  Among  them  were  Charles  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  resigned  his  commission.  Many^  gave  the 
enterprise  a  tacit  assent,  and  but  few  opposed  it  boldly.  Can- 
non were  said  to  be  ordered  at  the  iron*works,  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lexington  bad  subscribed  to  furnish  ammu- 
nition.ll 

Yet  such  WAS  the  influence  of  the  French  party,  and  the  hos- 

*"  American  Stale  Papers,  Beaton  edition,  vol  ii^  p.  49.  t  Idem,  p.  50. 

I  Idem,  p.  47.  (  Idem,  p.  49.  I  Idem,  p.  54. 
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tility  to  thQ  Spaaish  dominion  in  the  West,  that  neither  Gov- 
ernor Shelby  nor  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  took  any  meas-  ' 
ures  to  interrupt  the  unlawful"  enterprise  ;*  and  suoh  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
following,  a  numerous  and  respectable  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Lexington,  at  Which  resolutions  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter Were  adopted,expressive  of  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
administration  of  President  Wa9hington,  in  condemnation  for 
all  the  difliculties,  perplexities,  and  disastefirs  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  the  British  occupancy  of  the  northwestern  posts,  and  the^ 
procrastination  of  arrangements  with  Spain  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  John  Jay 
was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  West  for  his  failure  to  se- 
cure greater  advantages  to  the  western  people  in  his  treaty 
with  England  and  Spain. f  A  convention  was.  likewise  invited, 
^for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most 
expedient  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  dur  just  rights.'*  J 

The  enterprise  of  Grenet  was  wholly  frustrated  by  the  recall 
of  the  French  minister,  and  the  active  efforts  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  suppressing  any  attempt  to  continue  his  schemes. 
Thus  ended  the  exciting  period  of  French  intrigue  in  the  West. 
The  people  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  West  generally,  were 
soon  afterward  officially  informed  that  the  Federal  government 
had  opened  an  active  and  pressing  negotiation  with  the  Spanish 
minister  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  rela-^ 
tive  to  the  fi-ee  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  With  this  as- 
surance of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Federal  government  in 
their  behalf/the  public  mind  became  quieted,  and  harmony  was 
restored  to  the  country.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky  had  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  new  state  government ;  the  people 
were  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, no  less  than  in  arts,  sciences,  and  intellectual  refinement. 
The  new  state,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  strife  and  discord, 
now  rose  proudly  in  her  station  as  the  first  independent  state 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  footer-mother  of  the  rising 
empire  of  the  West. 

*  Batler'B  Kentacky,  p»  236,  S87. 

t  Mr.  Jay,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Spanisb  ndnister,  had  enteitiiiied  the  proposi- 
tion of  sorrendering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  fisr  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while 
tiie  western  settiements  were'oomparatiTely  smaH,  in  consideration  o^  II  free  and  an- 
restricted  navigation  of  the  river  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

t  Bntier,  p.  S35.  ^  (  Idem,  p.  ff38. 
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The  first  Legislature  in  1798  had  laid  off  and  organized 
three  additional  counties.  These  were  the  **  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Scott,  and  Shelby,"  the  first  named  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fiither  of  his  country; 
the  others  in  honor  of  the  two  prominent  defenders  of  Ken- 
tucky, General  Charles  Scott  and  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  the  ^counties  of  Greene  and  Hardiif 
were  laid  (^  and  organized^  They  were  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  of  Colonel  Hardin^  U  distinguished  officer 
of  the  western  army,  who  fell- a  sacrifice  to  Indian  revenge  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  in  1792..* 

In  the  winter  of  1794  the  '' counties  of  Franklin,  Christian, 
and  Campbeir  were  laid  ofl^  and  named  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
triotic philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  two  prominent  de- 
fenders of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Christian,  a  noted  luid  gallant 
defender  of  southwestern  Virginia,  tod  Colonel  Campbell  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  alsd  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
Transylvania. 

Colonel  Christian  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  eariy  in  the  war  by  his  noted  invasion  of 
the  Cherokee  country  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  River 
in  December,  1776.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  defense 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  retired  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  the 
waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  party 
of  Indians  in  April,  1785.t 

The  Legislature,  at  the  next  session,  laid  off  and  organized 
the  "  county  of  Floyd,**  which  was  named  in  hc^nor  of  Colonel 
John  Floyd,  on,e  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Kentucky. 

During  the  Indian  War  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Fed- 
erial  government  against  the  northwestern  tribes  in  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  Kentucky  fiimished  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  her  favor- 
ite general,  Charles  Scott  These,  co-operating  with  the*  reg- 
ular troops  under  General  Wayne,  carried  the  American  arms 
victoriously  to  the  confines  of  the  British  province  of  Upper 

•  See  Flist'f  History  and  Geegraphy  of  the  MissiMippi  Valley,  voL  ii.,  p.  889-399,  Snt 
edition.    Also,  chapter  xi,  of  this  book. 

t  See  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  toL  ii.,  p.  873,  first 
edition. 
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Canada,  and  effectually  humbled  the  power  of  the  savages. 
During  all  the  campaigns  into  the  northwestern  territory^  Ken- 
tucky had  been  the  principal  store-bouse  fi>r  the  army,  and  the 
theatre  of  military  paratde  and  preparation,  no  less  than  for  the 
decisive  campaign  conducted  by  General  Wayn^.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  hundreds  of  recruits,  be- 
sides the  militia  and  mounted  volunteers,  were  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky  continued  to  increase  in  population  and  wealth ;  or- 
ganized government  was  gradually  extended  to  the  remote  lim- 
its of  the  state,  and  new  counties  were  laid  off  from  the  larger 
ones  as  the  population  multiplied  and  the  settlements  reached 
into  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  state.  •  Each  new  county 
formed  ^as  designated  by  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  defenders,  who  were  occasionally  leaving  the 
stage  of  action;  and  to  this  day  her  ninety  counties  are  so 
many  monuments  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  mbst  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  state.* 

The  population  by  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1790 
was  73,677  souls,  including  12^430  slaves.  The  emigration  of 
ten  years  augmented  the  number  to  ^20,960  souls,  including 
40,343  slaves.  This  number  in  ten  years  more  had  increased 
to  406^51 1  souls  in  1810,  including  80,560  slaves.  The  increase 
of  population  continued  rapid  for  thirty  years  more,  although 
in  a  diminished  ratio.  The  census  of  1820  gave  the  popula- 
tion at  564^317  souls ;  that  of  1830  at  688,884  souls,  of  whom 
165,350  wei'e  slaves.    The  census  of  1840  gave  the  entire  pop- 

*  Tbe  goremon  of  Kentucky  are  u  foUpwf : 


1.  Imbmo  Shelby,  fhxn  1798  to  1796,  Sep- 
tember. 

9l  James  Garraid,  finm  1796  to  1804,  Sep- 
tember. 

3.  CbriftopherCkeennpifirom  1804  to  1808, 

September. 

4.  Charles  Scott,  from  1808  to  1813,  Sep- 

tember. 

5.  Isaac  Shelby,  from  18»  to  1816,  Sep- 

tember. 

6.  George  MadisoD,  from  1816. 

7.  Gabriel  Slaughter,  fiofn  1616  to  1890, 

acting  governor. 
8  John  Adair,  from  1630  to  1894,  Septem- 
ber. 


9.  Joseph  Deshv  torn  1824  to  1828,  Sep- 
tember. 

10.  Thomas  Metealfe,  from  1828  to  1839, 
September. 

11.  John  Breathitt^  from  1833  to  1835,  Sep- 
tember. 

12.  James  T.  Morehead,  from  1835  to  1836, 
acting  governor. 

13.  James  Clark,  from  1836  to  1830:  died 
September  27, 1839. 

14.  Charles  A.  Wiekliffe,  from  1839  to  1840» 
acting  governor. 

15.  Robert  P.  Letcher,  from  1840  to  1844, 
September. 

16.  William  Oustey,  from  1844  to  184^ 
September. 

'^Bradford^s  lauttrated  AOat,  p.  124  €md  American  Almanac  for  1845. 
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ulation  at  779,828  souls,  including  182;^58  slaves.*  The  state 
contained  hunclreds  of  large  towns^  and  villages.  Louisville, 
the  chief  commercial  city,  contained  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Lexington,  an  inland  city, 
contained  nearly  seven  thousand. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  EARLT  SETTLEMENT  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. A.D.  1788  TO  1796. 

id^iKtfn^.— Jurisdiction  of  Penniylvaiiia  extended  to  the  Ohio.  — "Westmoreluid 
Connty"  orgukixed.— "  Waahington  Coonty"  organized.-'Emigration  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Yooghiogeny.— Town  of  Pittsborg^h  hud  oat— Browntville  Udd  oat ;  be- 
oomaa  an  important  Point.— First  Newspaper  in  the  West- Pittsbargh  becomes  a 
If  aiket  Town  in  1788.— Trade  and  Manofaotores  spring  up.— It  derives  grett  Im- 
poctance  as  a  military  D^p6t  in  1790.— Prospercms  Condition  of  Settlements  on  the 
Monongahela.— Pittsbargh  becomes  an  important  manafactnring  and  trying  Town. 
— Agricoltoral  Prosperity  of  Monongahela  Settlements.— Effects  of  Spanish  Restric- 
tions on  the  Mississippi— ''Bxdse  Law"  odioas.— IHsaffbction  toward  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— French  Influence  in  the  West — Resistance  to  Excise  on  Whisky. — ^Dif- 
flcalties  encoontered  by  exciie  Officeri. — General  Neville  appointed  Superintendent 
•f  excise  Castoms.^His  moral  Wortii  and  Popularity  insufflcieBt  to  sustain  him. — 
His  House  bufned  by  a  Mob. — Other  Outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Mob. — Character 
of  the  Insurgents. — A  Meeting  of  the  Militia. — A  Convention  proposed. — ^Measures 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.— Pioposed  Amnesty.^-Ccmvention  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry.— Alann  of  the  insurgent  Leaders. — Effecta  of  General  Wayne's 
Victory  on  the  Maumee.— Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President.— Tnilops  lev- 
ied to  suppress  the  Insurrection. — Fourteen  thousand  Troops  advance  to  Pittsbuigfa. 
— The  Insurrection  is  suppressed. — ^Insurgents  dispersed. — ^Inquisitorial  Court  estab* 
lished.— Three  hundred  Insurgents  arrested.- The  Troops  discharged.— Pittsburgh 
incorporated  in  1794.— Clnietude  of  Frontiers,  and  Advance  of  Population.— Uninhab- 
ited Region  weet  of  Alleghany  River.— Emigration  encouraged-r—"  Population  Com- 
pany."—Their  Grant— State  Grants  to  actual  Settlers.  —  Conflict  of  State  Grants 
with  the  Company's-  Privileges.— First  Paper  Mill  on  the  Monongahela.— Mannlac- 
tores  increase. 

[A.D.  1783.]  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Virginia  were  not  clearly  defined  and  known.  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  prompt  in  asserting  her  right  to  all  the 
territory  which  was  supposed  to  lie  within  her  chartered  lim- 
its on  the  west.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780  that  her  south- 
em  boundary,  separating  her  from  North  Carolina,  had  been 
surveyed  from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

*  See  Guthrie'i  Geogr^[>hy,  vol  il,  p.  451.    Smith's  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States, 
p.  ^20. 
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Her  northern  boundary  next  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  been 
properly  ascertained  and  designated  until  several  years  after- 
ward. 

Previous  to  running  this  line,  Virginia  had  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Pitt;  which  was  claimed  as  a  post  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  settlements, 
and  had  introduced  their  slave  property,  believing  themselves 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens, who  had  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  afterward  finding  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
line  of  demarkation,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  their  slaves, 
to  Western  Virginia  and  to  Kentucky,  where  they  would  be 
protected  in  their  property  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

After  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  fully  des- 
ignated, the  Legislature  proceeded  to  organize  the  country  thus 
detached  from  Virginia  into  two  counties,  called  Westmorer 
land  and  Washington.  Westmoreland  county  extended  from 
the  mountains  westwcurd  to  the  Alleghany  River,  including  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  country  between  the  Kiskemin- 
etas  and  the  Youghiogeny.  North  of  this  Was  the  Indian 
territory,  hi  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela,  now  com- 
prised in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Green,  Alleghany,  and 
Fayette. 

[A.D.  1784.]  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  with  double  force  into  the  region  west 
of  the  mountains.  Besides  hundreds  of  families  who  had  suf- 
fered hi  their  fortunes  by  the  war,  there  were  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  who,  now  dis- 
banded, were  compelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  West,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  growing  families. 

As  late  as  the  year  1784,  Fort  Pitt  was  a  firontier  post,  and 
the  region  contiguous  was  quite  unprotected.  The  Indian 
tribes  occupied  the  country  on  the  north  and  west,  and  their 
numbers  and  prowess  rendered  them  terrible  to  the  weak  set- 
tlements. The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  which  had  sprung  up  near 
the  fort,  was  a  firontier  trading  place,  frequented  by  hundreds 
of  friendly  Indians  in  time  of  peace,  eager  to  barter  their  furs, 
skins,  and  bear's  grease  for  the  rude  staples  of  a  trader's  stock 

Vol.  II.— N 
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of  goods.  The  Alleghany  River  was  the  Indian  boundary, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  Indian  trade  brought  to  the  town 
hundreds  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  by  means  of  which  a  regu- 
lar intercourse  was  maintained  with  remote  towns  in  the  ooim- 
try  still  in  possession  of  the  natives. 

After  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally  extend- 
ed over  the  southwestei^i  portion  of  the  state  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  counties,  population  began  to  press  forward  into  the 
most  exposed  points  contiguous  to  the  Indian  boundary,  and 
the  village  of  Pittsburgh  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
American, town.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1784,  that  Col- 
onel  George  Woods,  agent  for  the  proprietors  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  as  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  original  grantee,  first  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  regular  plan  of  a  town,  which  was  called  Pittsburgh,* 

About  the  same  time,  the  settlement,  at  '*  Red  Stone  Old 
Fort"  had  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  emi- 
grants to  KeQtucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  future  seat  of  trade 
for  the  western  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  and  Basil  Brown,  from  Maryland,  having  purchased 
the  claim  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  in- 
cluding the  "  Old  Fort,"  deemed  it  a  suitable  point  fi>r  a  town. 
In  May,  1785,  they  laid  ofi"  a  plot  near  the  "Old  Fort,"  and 
called  it  by  its  present  name  of  '*  Brownsville."t  Thus  began 
the  oldest  town  on  the  Monongahela. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  situation  of  this  place,  as  the  point  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  western  emigration  concentrated  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  of  the  Ohio,  soon  gave  to  Brownsville  a 
trade  and  importance  unknown  then  to  any  town  in  the  West 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  its  population  had  increased 
to  five  hundred  souls.;];  Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  contribute  chiefly  to  boat-building,  and 
supply  the  rude  necessaries  for  barge  and  flat-boat  navigation. 
Emigrants  <vho  designed  taking  water  at  Wheeling,  where 
the  voyage  to  Kentucky  would  be  shortened  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  were  still  obliged  to  take  Brownsville  in  their 
route,  and  here  supply  themselves  for  their  fixture  Journey. 
This  produced  a  necessity  for  mercantile  houses,  provided 
with  the  articles  indispensable  to  the  emigrants. 

*  Pittabargfa  Navigator  for  1814.    Abo,  American  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  303^306. 
t  Pioneer,  vol  it,  p.  6S.  ^  Idem,  vol.  L,  p«  305. 
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Heretofore  the  western  settlers  had  been  compelled  to  send 
their  annual  ^  caravans"  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown,  Frederictowni  or  some  other  point,  for  all 
their  supplies,,  which  were  transported  upon  pack-horses  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  the  West  But  this  usage  was  now 
about  to  cease,  and  be  superseded  by  regular  commercial 
houses  at  Brownsville,  which  ct>uld  supply  the  emigrants  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provisions,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ar- 
le  in  a  new  country. 

By  the  following  year,  several  mercantile 
iblished,  and  supplied  with  goods  hauled  in 
he  mountains  from  Forta  Cumberland  and 
)  tended  to  give  additional  importance  to 
point  of  embarkation  for  the  West.  Emi- 
ry  money  with  less  inconvenience  than  the 
*  which  they  could  exchange  it  at  the  end  of 
)f  course,  money  would  seek  its  way  to  the 
West,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  East 

A  good  wagon  road  had  been  opened  to  Brownsville  from 
the  East,  and  a  regular  line  of  freight- wagons  from  Baltimore 
and  Frederictown  had  been  established,  each  wagon  making 
the  trip  to  Brownsville  and  back,  with  fiill  loads,  once  a  month. 
The  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  was  generally  three 
dollars  per  hundred  weight,  and  the  great  numbers  of  emi- 
grants to  the  West  soon  opened  a  profitable  commerce  between 
these  remote  points.  The  same  cause  soon  made  Brownsville 
one  of  the  most  active  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
West  Tbe  demand  for  mechanics  and  manu&cturers  of  a 
certain  class  brought  great  numbers  of  adventurerjs  from  the 
East  in  search  of  profitable  employment.  The  great  demand 
was  for  carpenters  and  boat-builders,  to  supply  conveyance 
for  the  hundreds  of  emigrants  who  arrived  every  week,  seek- 
ing boats  of  all  kinds  for  the  voyage  to  Kentucky;  and  West- 
em  Virginia,  as  well  as  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
boat-building  and  the  boating  business  soon  became  an  im-  • 
portant  branch  of  western  enterprise.  Hundreds  of  arks, 
keels,  barges,  and  every  variety  of  b^ats,  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  below,  and  also  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  rich  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.* 

*  See  American  PkMieer,  toL  iL,  p.  M,  68^ 
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In  the  mean  ti]X)#y  Pittsburgh  had  been  rapidly  increasing  its 
population  and  business.  Alreacly  a  printing-office  had  been 
established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall^  two  industrious 
young  men,  who  had  embarked  their  whole  metes  in  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  they  had  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  .**  Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  and  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  mountains;^  and  more  than  a  year  before 
the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Kentucky.  It  was  not  until 
March,  1787,  that  a  town  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  first  resolved 
to  establish  a  weekly  market,  and  to  erect  a  market-house. 

[A.D.  1788.]  As  late  as  the  year  1788,  Pittsburgh  was  a 
small  frontier  town,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  county  seat  of 
Westmoreland  county,  to  which  it  pertained.  Hannahstown 
was  the  comity  seat,  to  which  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  had  to 
repair  on  county  busmess,  twelve  miles  east  of  Chestnut  Kidge. 
Pn  the  24th  of  September  of  that  year  they  were  released 
irom  these  journeys  by  the  organization  of"  Alleghany  county," 
taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties.  From 
that  time  Pittsburgh  became  th^  county  seat  for  Alleghany 
county ,f  and  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  town ;  mercantile  and  trading  establishments 
began  to  appear,  mechanics  flocked  to  it  for  employment,  and 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  extend.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  Monongahela  and  Yough  had  already  found  agriculture  a 
profitable  employment ;  and  the  produce  of  their  fields,  in  the 
form  of  flour,  whisky,  and  other  surplus  products  of  a  new 
country,  had  already  passed  Pittsburgh,  and  found  its  way 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  A  new  class 
of  hardy  pioneers,  under  the  name  of,  "boatmen,"  now  sprang 
up,  who  carried  the  products  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  the  more  recent  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  regular  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans. 

Manufactures  had  already  begun  to  flourish  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Iron  had  been  found  in  great  abundance  from  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  great  demand  for  it,  connected  with 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, soon  prompted  the  erection  of  fiimaces  and  iron- works. 
The  first  blast-furnace  west  of  the  mountains  was  "  Union  Fur- 

*  Americaa  Jn/mtmr,  voL  L,  p.  30&  t  Xdeni,  p.  306. 
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nace,"  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville.'  It 
was  erected  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses 
Dillon.  The  increasing  population  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  Kentucky^  created  a  demand  which  caused  others  to  spring 
up  in  difierent  sections  of  the  country.  Forges  were  erected 
for  the  manufacture  of  bar 'iron.  A  few  years  elapsed,  when 
more  than  twenty  forges  were  in  operation  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Monongahela.*  As  these  multiplied,  they  gave  rise  to 
every  variety  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  house-building,  and  all  the  mechanic 
arts.  Excellent  mills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  propelled  by 
water  power,  were  early  introduced  upon  all  the  branches  of 
the  Yough,  from  its  sources  near  the  Laurel  Hill  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Monongahela.  The  same  valuable  manufactories 
had  extended  down  Cheat  River,  from  its  sources  near  the  Al- 
leghany range  in  Virginia  down  the  Monongahela  to  Browns- 
ville. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Notwithstanding  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
year  1786-86,  they  became  impatient  of  the  advance  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  na- 
tives plainly  foresaw  their  approaching  destruction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  lawless  bands  of  sai^ges  had  infested  the  Ohio 
River,  committing  frequent  murders  and  robberies  upon  the 
emigrants,  who  were  continually  descending  the  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  main  body  of  the  tribes  had  scarcely  refrained 
from  similar  acts  of  hostility ;  and  now  these  aggressions,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  had  become  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  it  Was  evident  that  a  general  hostile  movement  of  the 
savages  against  the  advancing  settlements  was  contemplated. 
To  avoid  any  such  occurrence,  negotiations  had  been  resorted 
to  ineffectually,  and  the  Federal  government  had  resolved  to 
invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military  force. 

[A.D.  1790.]  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1790,  troops  be* 
gan  to  advance  from  the  east  by  way  of  Bedford  and  Cumbefp 
land,  and  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  general  rendezvous 
and  d^pot  for  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  preparatcn'y 
to  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio.t  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  began  to  assume  a  de- 

*  *  See  American  Pkmeer,  voL  il,  p.  64.  t  Idem,  p.  59-62. 
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gree  of  importance  heretofore  unknown.  It  became  the  gen- 
eral store-house  for  all  the  western  posts,  and  the  grand  d^p6t 
for  the  western  army.  It  wsis  also  the  point  at  which  military 
supplies  were  procured,  and  where  the  principal  disbursements 
of  pubHc  moneys  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  annuities  and  supplies  for  the  friendly  Indian 
tribes. 

[A.t).  1791.]  As  yet  the  Alleghany  River  was  the  remote 
frontier  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  and  all  its  north- 
western tributaries  were  wholly  within  the  Indian  country.  A 
few  settlements  had  been  made  near  the  river  for  forty  miles 
above  Pittsburgh  by  the  more  fearless  and  inconsiderate.  But 
they  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The 
whole  of  these  settlements  were  broken  up  about  the  9th  of 
February,  1791,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war.  On 
that  day  the  settlements  were  simultaneously  assailed  and  ex* 
terminated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  distributed  in 
bands  assigned  for  the  extermination  of  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. The  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  entirely  broken 
up ;  some  were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
escaped  with  their  lives.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  West,  the  settlements  on  the  Yough  and  Monon- 
gahela,  comprised  in  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  had  become  prosperous  and  enterprising.  They  had 
extended  arts  and  manufactures,  and  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  had  became  extensive ; 
smelting-fumaces,  forges,  and  founderies  existed  in  every  im- 
portant settlement,  and  the  hills  yielded  abundance  of  ore. 
Agriculture  had  increased,  until  scarcity  and  want  had  been 
driven  from  the  settlements,  and  the  Ohio  formed  a  magnificent 
outlet  for  their  surplus  products  of  all  kinds  to  the  new  settle- 
ments, which  were  rapidly  extending  into  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  territory.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  of  manufactures,  that  the  new  settlements 
on  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  failed  to  affi>rd  an  adequate 
market,  and  the  more  enterprising  extended  their  trading 
voyages  to  the  rich  settlements  of  Spain  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. Thus  a  commerce,  which  had  first  sprung  up  in  1786, 
ii^five  years  had  become  an  important  item  in  the  prosperity 

*  Be«  American  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  4<M3. 
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of  Western  Pennsylvania.  To  diminish  the  proportionate  cost 
of  transportation  for  com,  rye,  and  other  grains  and  products* 
these  articles  were  converted  into  whisky,  which  could  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  throogh  the  great  avenue  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Thus  the  value  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
these  grains  were  contained  in  the  small  bulk  of  a  few  barrels 
of  whisky,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  the 
grain-market  The  fame  of  their  favorite  drink,  **  Old  Monon* 
gahela,''  extended  not  only  to  the  whole  western  settlements, 
but  also  to  New  Orleans,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  Europe. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  blooded  stock  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  Monongahela,  and  had  also  be- 
come an  important  item  of  western  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
new  settlements  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  those  of  Louisiana.  Rude  castings  of  all  de- 
scriptions, cutlery  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  use  of  new 
settlements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  drawing-knives,  carpenters' 
tools,  knives  and  forks,  scythe-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  the 
like,  were  made,  in  great  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
tending settlements.  Navigation  on  the  Ohio  assumed  an  im- 
portance hitherto  unknown.  Besides  the  endless  variety  of 
small  craft,  and  the  rude  arks,  or  ^  Kentucky  flats,"  numerous 
well-built  keel-boats,  barges,  and  some  sea  vessels  were  con- 
veying the  produce  of  this  region  to  every  portion  of  the  Ohio 
region ;  and,  in  return  from  Louisiana,  supplying  the  commer- 
cial points  with  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  specie 
of  Mexico  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  the  year  1792  that  the  Spanish  authorities  began 
to  embarrass  this  trade  by  the  imposition  of  transit  and  port 
duties,  which  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  and  sometimes  result- 
ed in  the  entire  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo  by  confiscation.  The 
western  people,  conscious  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  greatly  promote  their  prosperity  and  extend  the 
field  of  their  enterprise,  had  vainly  looked  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  relief  from  the  Spanish  imposts  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  a  despotic  government  They  expected  firom  the 
Federal  government,  through  commercial  treaties  with  Spain, 
an  exemption  from  duties  upon  a  river,  the  use  of  which  they 
claimed  as  a  natural  right,  growing  out  of  their  relative  situa- 
tion and  occupancy.  In  these  respects,  their  condition  was 
identical  with  the  settlements  iq)on  the  great  southern  tributa^ 
ries  of  the  Ohio. 
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[A.D.  1793.]  The  prevalence  of  eastern  influence  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  was  strong,  and 
swayed  the  national  policy  as  to  measures  affecting  the  west- 
em  people,  and  these  measures  operated  no  less  perniciously 
upon  them  than  if  they  had  been  prompted  by  interested  jeal- 
ousy in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou^ 
isiana  had  been  permitted  for  years  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
the  river  trade,  which  fell  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land, while  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ports  was  favored 
with  a  more  liberal  policy ;  and,  as  if  to  increase  their  burdens, 
Congress,  in  1790,  had  passed  a  law  imposing  excise  duties 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  important 
distilleries  were  those  on  the  waters  of  the  M  onongahela,  where 
the  surplus  grain  was  worthless  unless  it  could  be  converted 
into  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  whole  burden  of  the  Indian 
war,  which  had  been  improvidently  planned  and  injudiciously 
conducted  for  more  than  three  years,  had  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  western  settlements.  While  these  things  were  operating 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  the  western  people  to  those 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  sa- 
gaciously perceiving  the  error  of  the  Federal  government,  lost 
no  opportunity  to  augment  the  embarrassments  and  stimulate 
the  discontent,  while  they  held  out  in  prospect  ultimate  relief 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  by  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Union  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana.  Congress  beheld  the 
cloud  in  the  West:  the  loud  murmurs  from  the  commercial 
classes,  the  open  denunciations  from  the  exposed  frontiers,  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  grain  districts  against  the  iniquitous 
excise,  convinced  the  Federal  government  that  they  were  daily 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  western  people,  and  absolving  them 
from  their  allegiance. 

The  Indian  war  had  been  waged  with  but  little  success  for 
some  time,  and  at  great  expense  to  the  general  government 
The  war  was  for  the  protection  of  the  western  people  espe- 
cially, and  more  particularly  for  those  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia.  These  people  were  the  principal  cruflferers 
from  Indian  barbarity  and  revenge.  They,  too,  were  called 
on  chiefly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  armies  which  had  been  sent 
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against  the  savages,  until  they  began  loudly  to  complain  of  the 
burdens  which  were  thrown  upon  them,  while  the  East  reaped 
the  advantages  of  their  labors.  The  western  people,  although 
ardent  friends  of'the  Federal  Union,  could  not  submit  to  op* 
pression  by  an  unjust  exercise  of  Federal  power,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it  roused  them  to  resistance. 

The  impost  upon  whisky,  distilled  from  grain  in  a  country 
where  grain  was  a  surplus  article,  was  tantamount  to  a  tax 
upon  grain  itself,  and  operated  oppressively  upon  the  WesL 
In  the  eastern  counties  and  Atlantic  States  grain  was  not  a 
surplus  product ;  of  cour8e,but  little  of  it  could  be  distilled  into 
spirits ;  consequently,  the  tax  fell  entirely  upo»  the  western 
people,  who  were  otherwise  embarrassed  in  their  commerce. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  for  collecting  the  revenue  was 
considered  as  indicative  of  a  dispositioil  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  toward  the  formation 
of  a  consolijdated  government,  whose  controlling  power  would 
be  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  western  people  had  become  prejudiced  against  the  Fed- 
eral government,  not  only  because  the  frontier  settlements  had 
been  left  for  years  exposed  to  Indian  hostilities,  ahoiost  unpro- 
tected by  the  national  power  from  1787  to  1790,  but  because 
the  protection  extended  subsequently  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
bad  resulted  in  two  disgraceftt  defeats,  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and. great  expense,  withoiA  any  equivalent  advantage, 
chiefly  for  want  of  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress.  An- 
other cause  of  discontent,  closely  connected  with  Indian  dep- 
redations, wds  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  court  of  St  James,  in  permitting  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  \^8tem  posts,  for  more  Uian  ten  years  after 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  delivery,  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  whole  Indian  war  had  been  the  result  of  intrigue 
between  agents  and  emissaries  from  the  British  posts  along  the 
Canada  frontier,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  population  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  Western  Penn-* 
sylvania  was  the  inefficient  policy  of  the  Federal,  government 
in  submitting  to  Spanish  usurpations  on  the  Missisnppi,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  embarrass  the  western  people.  Not  oQly 
had  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river,  but 
she  held  possession  of  the  country  on  the  east  bank  as  &r  north 
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as  the  Chickasli  Bluffs,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
above  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

To  encourage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  western  people  on 
this  point,  French  emissaries,  linder  the  authority  of  the  French 
minister,  G)enet,  were  sent  to  the  West  to  foment  discord  and 
to  instigate  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces, 
under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  promised  to  open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  riv* 
er,  when  once  under  the  dominion  of  France.  **  Democratic 
club^"  or  societies,  under  French  influence,  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opposing 
the  general  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  the  West. 
Their  resolutions  openly  denounced  the  excise  on  distilled  spir- 
its, and  the  acts  of  the  government  in  its  attempts'  to  enforce 
the  law.  Newspapers,  filled  with  inflammatory  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  French  party,  were  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  through  every  town  and  settle- 
ment, while  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  advocates  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  veere  few  and  odious. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  developed  itself  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively for  nearly  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
taxing  distilleries,  i^nd  generallv  known  as  the  ^  excise  law." 

A  feeling  of  resistance  hadloeen  manifested  from  the  first 
passage  of  the  law  in  1790';  and  the  president,  aware  of  its 
pernicious  tendency,  had  recomfaiended  a  modification  of  its 
obnoxious  features  at  the  next  succeeding  sessiion.  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  modified  the  law  ib  1791.  But 
this  concession  was  not  suflicient;  it  seemed  rather  to  strengtl|^- 
en  opposition.  The  people  demanded  its  unconditional  repeal^ 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing its  operation.  Many  refused  to  pay  the  duties  in  any  form» 
and  resistance  to  the  Federal  government  already  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  rebelKon*  The  president  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  law ;  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strip  the  law  of  its  obnoxious  features,  and  sought  to 
allay,  excitement  and  to  conciliate  opposition  by  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  those  who  were  charged  with  its  execution. 

For  this  purpose,  General  John  Neville  was  appointed  col- 
lector for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment firom  a  sense  of  public  duty.    He  accepted,  faowev- 
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er,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  anti  the  loss  of  all  his  property ;  for 
he  became  the  object  of  public-  indignation  and  the  victim  of 
an  incensed  community.  All  his  former  Revolutionary  servi- 
ces, and  his  well-known  benevolence  and  charity  to  the  suffer- 
ing frontier  people  for  years  past,  were  insufficient  to  shield 
him  from  popular  indignation. 

General  Neville  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  be- 
nevolence. From  his  own  resources  alone,  he  had  organized, 
equipped,  and  supplied  a  company  of  troops,  including  his  son 
as  an  officer,  which  he  had  marched  at  his  own  expense  to 
Boston,  to  re-enforce  the  command  of  General  Washington  in 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  "  starv- 
ing years"  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mo- 
nongahela,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  suffering  pioneers ;  andt  when  neces- 
sary, he  had  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the  needy.  In  seasons 
of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  when  his  wheat  matured,  he 
had  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  bread. 
By  blood  and  marriage  he  was  related  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies ;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  in  the  West,  that,  had  it  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  enforced  this  odious  law.  General  Neville  was 
the  man. 

Having  entered  upon  the -duties  of  his  office  as  collector,  he 
appointed  his  deputies  from  among  the  most  popular  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, who  proceeded  to  execute  the  law.  But  the  first 
attempts  were  resisted.  They  were  warned  to  desist,  and  to 
ijBsign  their  thankless  office.  Some  of  the  deputies,  disregard- 
ing this  admonition,  wifere  seized  by  the  mob,  and  invested  with 
**  a  coat  of  tar  an<  feathers ;"  others  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  commissions,  as  the  only  condition  of  safety. 

The  malcontents  soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  violence. 
Simple  resistance  a8sun>ed  the  attitude  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion. A  mob  of  several  hundred  men  proceeded  to  the  housd 
of  General  Neville  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  com- 
mission ;  butj  finding  his  house  defended  by  ample  foi*oe,  they 
retired  without  violence.  Believing  that  there  was  in  the  coun* 
try  sufficient  patriotism  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  sus- 
tain him  and  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  position.    But  he  was  mistaken : 
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the  magistrates,  who  are  but  the  emanations  of  popular  will, 
as  the  ministers  of  civil  liberty,  were  powerless  in  resisting 
the  current  of  public  displeasure.  Their  authority  in  support 
of  the  obnoxious  law  was  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feeling  of  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  violence,  and  spread  into  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  disorder  and  outrage.  Public  meetings 
were  held  by  the  disaffected  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  Parkin- 
son's Ferry,  "  Braddock's  Fields,"  and  othfer  places. 

Many  who  never  designed  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country 
had  indirectly  aided  in  raising  a  political  M»rm  which  they 
could  neither  allay  nor  direct.  The  western  country  for  many 
years  had  been  receiving  a  large  increase  of  population  •from 
Irish  emigrants,  no  strjangers  to  popular  outbreaks  in  their 
native  country.  There  was  also  a  floating  population,  who 
had  found  employment  heretofore  in  guarding  the  frontiers 
from  Indian  incursions,  or  as  supernumeraries  attached  to  the 
campaigns  during  the  Indian  wars,  who  were  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  commotion.  These,  as  they  could  lose  nothing  by 
insurrection,  ^welled  the  amount  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
numbers  gave  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  violent  measures, 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  wer^  more  considerate.  Or- 
ganized resistance  to  law  was  formed.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  malcontent  districts,  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  take  the  lead.  Several  hundred  men  volunteered  to  take 
General  Neville  into  inmiediate  custody.  His  friends  in  Pitts- 
burgh  devised  plans  for  his  protection ;  but  it  was  the  strength 
of  a  few  men  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  avalanche.  His 
house  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard  of  fifteen  regular  sol- 
diers; but  on  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  it  was  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  men,  organized  into  a  lawless  niob. 

On  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  general,  with  his  ser- 
vant, had  consented  to  retire  from  the  mob.  They  advanced, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  general: and  his  papers. 
The  refusal  brought  otx  a  contest,  and  some  were  killed.  The 
outbuildings  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  party  within  the  splendid 
mansion  house  surrendered,  to  prevent  its  destruction.  But  it 
was  in  vain ;  the  demon  was  unchained,  and  the  hospitable  man- 
sion was  consumed  to  ashes,  in  the  view  of  hundreds  who  had 
shared  bis  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  his  benevolence.    Insubor- 
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dination  wafted  abroad  at  noon-day ;  all  law  was  disregarded^ 
the.  peaceable  and  orderly  members  of  society  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  enraged  mob  and  their  adherents.  The  mail  was 
boldly  robbed,  and  disclosed  letters  which  added  new  victims 
to  the  lawless  rage.  The  United  States  marshal  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  for  his  life  down  the  Ohio. 
-  Soon  afterward,  a  public  meeting  of  the  militia  was  called 
by  the  insurgents  at  "  Braddock's  Fields,**  and  seven  or  eight 
thousand  obeyed  the  sdmmons.  Resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  and  devise  measures  for 
future  action.  Without  a  resolute  and  able  chief,  no  plan  of 
operation  could. ]^  adopted;  and  after  various  efforts  to  act, 
the  discordant  materials  of  the  faction  began  to  lose  its  cohe- 
sive properties,  and  dissolution  followed  soon  afterward.  Law 
and  order  once  more  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  guilty  dread- 
ed the  recompense  of  their  deeds.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  for  a  de- 
cision as  to  future  proceedings.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reluct- 
ant to  use  the  force  of  arms  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  had 
sent  three  commissioners  to  the  western  country,  to  offer  par- 
don from  the  general  government  to  £^11  offenders  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  law.  These 
commissioners  reached  the  region  of  disaffection  about  the  time 
the  convention  were  to  meet  at "  Parkinson's  Ferry,"  now  Will- 
iamsport,  on  the  Monongahela. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Albert  Gallatin. 
Although  a  foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty  mal^e  himself 
understood  in  the  English  language,  yet  he  presented  with 
great  force  the  folly  and  danger  of  past  resistance,  and  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  which  must  result  from  a  continuance  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements.  He  showed  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,-  and  that  an  overwhelming 
force  would  be  marched  against  them  unless  the  ofiered  am- 
nesty was  accepted.  The  insurrection  by  him  was  placed  in 
a  new  light ;  it  was  shown  to  be  a  matter  of  much  more  se- 
rious import  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  ardor  of  the 
most  reckless  was  abated ;  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment were  admitted  to  a  conference ;  in  an  earnest  discussion 

•  Ameriean  fioneer,  toL  u^  p.  «06-«ia. 
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relative  to  a  submission  to  the  laws,  a  strong  disposition  :wa8 
manifested  to  accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  already  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  Democratic  clubs  of  Paris  did  not  work  so  well 
in  the  western  country ;  and,  for  thcJ  permanent  citizens,  mob- 
law,  executed  by  a  set  of  desperadoes,  had  proved  an  indiffer 
ent  substitute  for  law  regularly  administered.* 

Many  had  seen  their  folly,  and  would  gladly  return  to  their 
allegiance,  but  to  retrace  their  sleeps  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
Federal  government  might  grant  an  amnesty,  but  they  had  in- 
curred a  fearful  state  of  responsibility  to  their  fellow-citizens 
and  neighbors ;  violenpe  against  individual  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  might  meet  a  fearful  retribution  in  the  state  courts. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Union  .had  been  agitated  in  the  West; 
many  were  anxious  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Spain  oi:  of  France,  if  she  resumed  dominion  in  Louisiana. 
Spanish  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Jacobins  of  France  were 
encouraging  disaffection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
British  emissaries  from  Canada  had  likewise  been  through  the 
western  country,  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 

The  convention  were  in  favor  of  submission ;  but  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  their  constituents  to  make  any  terms 
with  the  general  government  They  declined  to  act,  and  re- 
ferred the  question  back  to  the  primary  town  meetings. 

Early  in  September,  the  country  was  electrified  with  the 
news  of  General  Wayne's  victory  on  the  Maumee.  The  com- 
bined army  of  the  hostile  horde,  and  their  English  and  Canadian 
allies,  had  been  signally  defeated  in  sight  of  a  British  fortress. 
The  danger  of  Indian  barbarity  was  over ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  triumphed  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  the  in- 
domitable savage  tribes ;  could  not  this  victorious  army,  re- 
leased from  foreign  wars,  quell  the  discontent  of  a  disorganized 
mob  at  home  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  government  b#- 
gah  to  acquire  respect  and  consequence  among  those  who 
lately  had  defied  its  power. 

The  primary  meetings  were  held  nea/  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Resistance  was  no  longer  advocated,  except  by  a  few 
desperate  men.  The  terms  of  submission  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners were  printed,  and  distributed  widely  through  the 
country.    They  were  carried  to  the  primary  meetings,  and 

*  See  Amerioen  Pioneer,  yoL  iL,  p.  910,  811. 
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were  signed  by  hundreds,  who  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
amnesty.  The  leading  insurgents  were  deseiled,  discouraged, 
and  powerless ;  the  first  of  October  hailed  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order.* 

The  disorgcuiized  malcontents  still  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  a  show  of  resistance,  and  to  produce  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  made  active  preparations  to  subdue  the  rebels  by 
force  of  arms,  while  overtures  of  peace  were  tendered  to  them. 
Already  a  powerful  army  of  fotlrteen  thousand  militia,  assem- 
bled from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  on  its  march  to  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
army  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  encamped.  Not  a 
shadow  of  resistance  was  shown,  Imd  the  last  remains  of  disaf> 
fection  disappeared.  Bradford  and  a  few  obnoxious  chie6 
fled  to  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi,  and  others  to 
the  remote  settlements  of  the  West. 

An  inquisitorial  court  was  opened  by  General  Hamilton  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  informers  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dreds, of  whom  many  had  suffered  severely  from  the  insurgents. 
At  length  a  catalogue  of  names  was  completed  and  handed 
over  to  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  found  no  lack  of  guides  in 
making  his  arrests.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  place  under  mili- 
tary guard  about  three  hundred  prisoners  for  farther  exami- 
nation. 

The  mtercession  6f  influential  friends  procured  the  discharge 
of  many ;  but  others,  less  fortunate,  were  detained  in  custody 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  Some  were  there  detained 
in  prison  for  several  months,  and  finally  discharged.  One  in- 
dividuij  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned,  ^hus  terminated 
this  first  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  by  a  regularly 
organized  insurrection.f 

The  main  body  of  the  army  soon  afterward  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  their  homes ;  some,  at  their  request,  were  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Pittsburgh.  A  few  battalions  were  re- 
tained on  duty  through  the  winter.  To  keep  down  any  germs 
of  insurrectionary  spirit,  the  government  ordered  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  serve  six  months,  and  to  be 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  well  disposed  to  the  govem- 

*  See  Ameaoan  Pkmeeri  toL  ii.|  p.  S13.  t  Idem^  p.  919,  213 
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ment.  Portions  of  this  troop  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  point  to  point,  or  in  attending  the  excise  officers  in  their 
visits. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  settlements 
had  been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing.  Pittsburgh  had 
acquired  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  the  Upted  States  troops  and  military  stores.  The  pop- 
ulation was  now  one  thousand  souls,  and  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  had  incorporated  it  as  a  regular  borough*  by  an 
act  approved  April  22d,  1794.  The  same  year  a  settlement 
at  Presque  Isle  had  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Indians.*    It  was  again  settled  two  years  afterward. 

[A.D.  1795.]  The  decisive  victory  of  the  Maumee  over  the 
combined  savages  and  their  English  allies  had  restored  the 
frontiers  to  quietude  and  safety.  Confidence  was  renewed,  and 
emigrants  again  began  to  press  forward;  settlements  became 
more  dense ;  trade  and  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and 
prosperity  smiled  upon  the  country.  About  Jihe  close  of  this 
year  Pittsburgh  presented  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred 
souls.f 

Yet  the  country  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  warUke 
tribes  near  the  lakes  formed  but  little  inducement  to  immi- 
grants mare  securely  located.  To  procure  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  the  state  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
out  strong  temptations  to  the  poor  settler  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  capitalist  Among  the  first  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  the  grant,  or  the  right  of  entering  or  locating  a 
large  body  of  lands,  designated  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  a  number  of  capitalists  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
**  Population  Company."  The  principal  condition  required  of 
this  company  was,  that  within  a  certain  time  they  should  place 
upon  every  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  so  located  at  least  one 
able-bodied  settler,  and  cause  to  be  made  certain  slight  pre- 
emption improvements. 

The  company,  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands, 
proposed  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to  every  such  settlor  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  provided  he  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  imposed  on  them.  Thus  the  settler  would  se- 
cure for  himself  one  hundred  and  fiftyjiucres  of  land,  including 

*  Wridngi  of  WaihingtoO,  toL  xiL,  p.  59.  t  Pione«r,  voL  u,  p.  306. 
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his  improvement,  while  the  "  company,^  through  him,  would 
secure  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more. 

Spon  afterward,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  to  the 
individual  settler,  for  the  same  improvements,  four  hundred 
acres,  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  to  the  "  company.** 
This  interfered  with  the  company's  plan  of  aggrandizement, 
and  was  deemed  by  them  an  infringement  of  "vested  rights.** 
Immigrants,  of  course,  would  prefer  to  receive  four  hundred 
acres  from  the  state,  rather  than  one  hundred  aild  fifty  acres 
from  the  company.  The  compan/s  gt-ants  were  slowly  taken 
up  ;.each  settler  made  his  improvement  for  himself,  and  not  for 
the  cx>mpany,  and  sonie  incautiously  made  their  improvements 
within  the  district  which  had  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  **  Population  Company.*' 

Settlements  progressed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  when 
the  agents  of  the  company  commenced,  suits  of  ejectment 
against  the  state  settlers  who  had  encroached  upon  their  priv- 
ilege. At  length  the  latter  harassed  with  suits  and  the  ex- 
penses  of  litigation,  and  being  utterly  unable  singly  to  contend 
with  a  moneyed  company,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  habit- 
ations and  retired  westward  into  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve.** 
Here  no  lands  were  given  away ;  but  it  was  sold  for  a  reason- 
able price,  and  the  title  was  indisputable  to  such  amounts  and 
tracts  as  purchasers  desired.*  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  beau- 
ties of  companies  and  vested  rights,  and  their  proneness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1706.]  In  the  mean  time,  manufactures  and  arts  had 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Trade  be- 
gan to  stand  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  capital  was  freely  invested. 
The  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  erected  this 
year,  within  four  miles  of  Brownsville.  This  was  the  "  Red- 
stone paper-mills,**  owned  by  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless,  two  Quaker  mechanics  from  ''  Gilpin*s  paper-mills,^ 
on  Brandywine  Creek.t 

*  Pkineer»  itdI.  ii,  p.  368-370.  t  nridem. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INDIAN  RELATIONS  AND  TREATIES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM 
THE    TREATY   OF   PARIS    TO  THE   **  TREATY    OF    GREENVILLE." 

A.D.  1783  TO  1795. 

Argvmenl^^BAtrotpect  reUthre  to  the  Northweitem  Boattdary.— Relaotantly  em ent- 
ed  to  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  by  Great  Britaio.~Difregard  of  Treaty  StipolatioDi  rela- 
tive to  the  Nortfawef  tern  Poati  by  Britiah  Cabinet.~Britiah  and  Indian  AJHanoe 
daring  the  Rerotationaiy  War.— Weitem  Feeling  toward  the  Indiana.— Jealooay 
of  the  Indiana  at  the  rapid  Adrance  of  the  White  Settlenienti.— Meaiorea  of  Con- 
greta  to  conciliate  Indian  Jeakmay. — Preliminary  Stopa  for  Treatiea  with  all  the 
Tribea.— Treatiea  by  individaal  Btatea  prior  to  1784.— Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwiz,  and 
the  Treaty  Line.— Treaty  ,of  Fort  M'Intoah,  and  Boondaiy  Line.— Treaty  of  the  Mi- 
ami with  the  Shawaneae,  and  their  Ceaaion  of  Landa. — Treatiea  of  Hopewell  with 
Soathem  Indiana.— Cherokee  Treaty.-^ChoctA  Treaty.— ChickaaA  Treaty.— Extent 
of  Coontiy  and  Nomber  of  Warriora  of  each  Nation  reapectively. — Diaaatiafttction  of 
the  Six  Nationa  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — Their  Grievancea. — ^Prep- 
arationa  for  a  new  Treaty.— Treaty  of  Fort  Hannar  in  1789.— The  Shawaneae  refoaa 
to  attend.— Shawaneae  encqoraged  to  Hoatilitiea  by  Britiah  Tradera  at  Detroit- 
Connivance  of  the  Britiah  Govemmeot  at  theae  Intrignea.— Hoatilitiea  commenced 
upon  the  Ohio  Frontier. — ^Pacific  Overtorea  of  Governor  St  Clair. — ^Unaettled  Condi- 
tion of  the  Soathem  Indiana. — ^The  Cherokeea. — ^Sncroaohmenta  of  tiie  Combeiland 
Setdementa.— Treaty  of  Holatoo.  Jaly  2d.  1791.— Creek  Diatarbancea.— Meaaorea  to 
conciliate  the  Creeka.— The  Treaty  of  New  York  with  M'Gillivray  and  other  Creek 
Chiefo. — Eflbrta  of  Spaniah  Agenta  to  embarraaa  the  Negotiatiofia. — M'GKUivray'a  Op- 
poaition.— The  Creeka  inatigated  to  War^— Cherokeea  commence  Hoatilitiea^--Span- 
iah  lotrigae  with  Creeka  and  Cherokeea. — Creek  Preparation  for  Hoatilitiea  a^ainat 
Comberiand  Settlementa. — Bowlea,  a  Creek  Chief.— 'Indian  Tribea  generally  make 
Overtorea  for  Peaoe  and  Friendahip  after  Wayne'a  Victory.- Treaty  with  Six  Na- 
tiona in  1794.— Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795^  compriaing  all  Nortfaweatem  Tribea^— 
Termination  of  Indian  Wara. 

[A.D.  1783.]  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  September  3d,  1783, 
Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  south  of  all  the  great  lakes,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  its  sources.  That  power  also  stipulated  to  withdraw  her 
troops  and  military  garrisons,  as  soon  as  convenient,  from  every 
part  of  the  relinquished  territory.  Among  the  most  important 
posts  held  by  Great  Britain  within  the  said  territory  were  those 
of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  be- 
low the  Rapids,  besides  other  posts  of  minor  importance  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

The  stipulations  for  this  relinquishment  were  made  with 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty,  Mr. 
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Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  persisted  in  his  demands  that 
the  Ohio  River  should  form  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  was  only  after  every  effort  had  failed  to 
move  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  that  he  consented  to  adopt  the 
present  boundary  through  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes. 

[A.D.  1784.]  We  have  already  seen  that,  during  the  war 
of  Independence,  Great  Britain  had  armed  all  the  northwestern 
tribes  against  her  revolted  colonies ;  that  her  agents  and  emis- 
saries had  instigated  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  lakes,  and  as  &r 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  upon  all  the 
frontier  settlements  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  (Jeorgia.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
of  Indian  hostilities,  the  agents  and  military  officers  of  Great 
Britain  at  her  western  posts  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes,  with  stipulations  to 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  hostile  opera- 
tions. Still  further  to  inflame  their  avarice  and  stimulate  them 
to  deeds  of  blood,  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  a  premium  upon  every  scalp  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  colonists,  whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  England  carried  on  the  war  with  her 
colonies. 

By  such  means,  the  greater  portion  of  the  **  Six  Nations,**  in- 
habiting the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  colonies. 
All  the  tribes  south  of  Lake  Erie,  embracing  the  Shawanese, 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottaw&s,  Chippewas,  and  many  small- 
er tribes,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  British  interest  The  hos- 
tilities which  had  been  incessantly  waged  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  during  the  struggle  for  Independence,  had  created 
and  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  western  people  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  an  undying  hatred  and  de- 
sure  of  revenge  against  those  tribes,  who  ccmtinued  their  hostil- 
ity after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  terminated. 
Compelled  to  contend  alone  with  the  savages,  while  their  east^ 
em  friends  were  engaged  with  the  ruthless  armies  of  the 
mother  country,  the  western  people  were  now  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  power,  after  the  support  and  protection  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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Aft«r  a  persevering  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  as 
independent  allies,  England,  by  treaty,  had  abandoned  the  sav- 
ages, and  left  them  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could  with  the 
United  States.  Yet,  in  order  to  extend  partial  protection  to 
them.  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
especially  those  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Miami,*  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  From  these  points  British  agents  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Indians,  while  British  traders,  holding 
a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  failed  not,  on  all  occasions,  to  in- 
still into  the  dependent  savages  a  settled  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

To  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  frontier  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  hostile  tribes.  Congress  took  the  subject  under  the  ear- 
liest consideration.  The  necessity  for  some  prompt  action 
was  the  more  evident,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to 
set  westward  in  every  direction  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
were  pushing  westward,  often  regardless  of  any  claim  which 
the  Indians  asserted  to  the  territory. 

The  rapid  immigration  alone,  independent  of  the  collisions 
between  the  border  settlers  and  the  Indians,  was  calculated  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  native  tribes,  who 
saw  in  it  the  certain  presage  of  their  own  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

The  same  circumstances  generated  a  shnilar  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southernr  Indians,  who 
also  saw  the  white  settlements  rapidly  encroaching  upon  their 
territories.  The  confederated  tribes,  who  inhabited  and  claim- 
ed the  southwestern  frontier,  and  who  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  advance  of  the  settlements  from  Norjth  and 
South  Carolina,  were  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  These  were 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  had  occasionally,  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  sent  bands  of  warriors  to  join  the  hos- 
tile tribes  on  the  northwest.     They  occupied  the  western  parts 

*  Tb6  Miami  wu  a  British  port,  ritaated  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Mamnee  River, 
about  two  milet  below  the  Bjipida.  This  fiort  fell  under  die  league  of  Pontiao,  in  1763, 
and  its  garrison  was  massacred.  It  waa  reoccapied  daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  discontinued  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  but  in  November  of  1793,  when  General 
Wayne  was  advancing  into  the  Indian  country,  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton reoocupied  it,  under  orders  from  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  It  was  strongly  fiv- 
tified,  and  maintained  until  1796,  as  a  support  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.~See  Marshall's  Washington,  voL  v.,  p.  569. 
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of  bothCarolinas  and  of  G^rgia,  and  were  each  able  to  bring 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  warriors  into  the  field  in  case  ol  a 
general  war. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Federal  government  adopted  a 
humane  and  concihatory  course  of  policy  toward  the  native 
tribes,  while  it  exerted  its  whole  power  and  influence  to  re- 
strain the  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indian 
territories.  Every  efibrt  was  used  fo  prevent  collisions  and 
difficulties  between  the  firontier  people  and  the  Indians,  to  cul-  . 
titrate  harmony  and  friendship,  by  the  establishment  of  Indian 
agencies,  by  granting  annuities,  and  by  entering  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands 
as  they  were  willing  to  relinquish.  The  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  commandants  on  the  frontiers  were  in- 
structed and  commanded  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  tribes,  by  a  strict  observance  of  justice  and  forbearance 
toward  all  the  natives  with  whom  they  might  have  intercourse. 
They  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  lawless  white  men  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  from  carrymg  on  any  contraband  trade  with  them. 
Agencies  were  to  be  established  by  the  general  government, 
well  supplied  with  articles  of  Indian  trade,  where  they  could 
obtain,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  such  articles  as  they  might 
wish  to  purchase,  free  from  the  impositions  and  extortions  of 
private  traders.  Messages  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment to  the  diflS»rent  agents  in  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  frontier  tribes,  proposing 
peace  and  amity,  by  the  adoption  of  regular  and  formal  treat- 
ies. To  conciUate,  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  presents  were 
sent  to  influential  chiefs  and  warriors  throughout  all  the  tribes 
fit>msthe  western  part  of  New  York  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Georgia. 

Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  region 
south  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  present  State  of  ^Kentucky, 
in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  year  1768. 
This  claim  was  never  recognized  by  the  Chickas&s  and  Chero- 
kees,  the  real  owners  of  the  country,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Six  Nations  to  make  such  cession.  As  the  cession,  if  ever 
made,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was 
never  intended  by  the  Six  Nations,  the  confederated  states 
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individually,  as  well  as  Congress,  declined  to  set  up  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  the  British  treaty.* 

The  Creeks  were  a  powerful  confederacy,  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Savan- 
nah, Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chattahoochy  Rivers.  This  con- 
federacy had  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  conducted  iltd  Indian,  wars  and  treaties  in  this  re- 
gion up  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  several  treaties  with  those  Indians  had  been 
made  by  those  states,  and  certain  cessions  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them. 

Yet  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel  Henderson  and 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Watauga  in  March,  1775.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
obtained  from  the  Chickasis,  in  a  treaty  held  by  Colonels  Don- 
aldson and  Martin,  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  the  relinquishment  of  a  large  district  of  coun- 
try upon  the  Cumberland  River,  extending  southward  to  the 
sources  of  Duck  River.  This  territory  was  subsequently  com^ 
prised  in  the  district  of  Miro,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina  was  peaceably  extended  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.f 

Other  portions  of  territory,  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
Chickas&s,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  within  the  present  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Greorgia,  were  success- 
ively relinquished  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tribes  respectively  claiming  the  same,  in  the 
different  treaties  subsequently  held  and  concluded  with  them. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  became  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance with  the  Federal  government  For  this  purpose,  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken  for  a  general  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  The  first  treaty  by  the 
Federal  government  with  the  Six  Nations  was  designated 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — This  treaty  was  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  or  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  one  hundred 

*  Butler't  Kentacky,  p.  50,  51,  IntrodoctioD. 

t  Amtrican  State  Fapen,  /fulum  JJfiakn,  toL  i,  p.  15»  Mo  editkn. 
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and  ten  miles  west  of  Albany.  A  large  number  of  confederate 
tribes  attended  with  their  chie&y  head  men,  and  warriors.  .On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  commissioners.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  22d  of  October,  1784. 

By  this  treaty,  the  United  States  grant  peace  to  the  hostile 
Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  and  receive  them 
under  their  protection,  upon  condition  that  they  deliver  six  hos- 
tages for  the  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  been  captured  by  any  of  these  tribes  during 
the  previous  wars.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  nations  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  lands  then  in  their  occupancy. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  white 
settlements  was  established.  By  this  treaty,  the  Indian  title 
was  peaceably  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  western  New 
YorL* 

[A.D.  1785.]  In  January  following,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwestern  territory 
south  of  Lake  Erie.    This  was 

The  Treaty  of  Fart  M'Intosh. — ^This  treaty  was  conducted 
by  Greorge  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee> 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  on 
the  21st  day  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tribes  represented  in  this  treaty 
were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottaw&s,  and  Chippewas,  then 
inhabiting  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  this  treaty,  the  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors  of  these 
tribes  reUnquish  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well 
as  all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  boundary  line  agreed  upon  at  this  treaty  was  as  follows ; 
^  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  to  its  lake  source ;  thence  across  to  the  source  of 
the  Tuscarawa,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with 
Walhonding  Creek,  near  the  site  of  the  old  American  *  Fort 
Laurens ;'  ^  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  of  west,  to  the  mouth 
of  Mad  River,  a  large  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  or 
Stony  River ;  "  it  being  that  branch  of  the  Stony  River  on 

*  Amerioan  State  Papers,  Indian  Ajfairt,  toI.  I,  p.  10. 
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which  the  French  had  a  fort"  in  the  year  1752  ;*  thence  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  Miami  or  Stony  River,  to  the  portage  across 
to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  or  main  branch  of  the  Maumee ;  thenoe 
down  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Erie. 

East  and  south  of  this  line  the  lands  are  ceded  and  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  people  there- 
of. The  United  States  grant  and  relinquish  to  the  Indians 
all  lands  north  and  west  of  this  line  for  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy, as  dwelling-places  and  hunting-grounds,  free  from  en- 
croachment by  the  whites,  excepting  certain  roads  therein 
specified,  leading  to  the  principal  military  posts  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  also  six  miles  square  contiguous  to  and 
including  each  of  said  posts ;  also,  six  miles  square  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  and  six  miles  square,  also,  at  its  moihh ;  also,  six 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River,  another  at  Detroit,  and 
one  on  the  River  Raisin.* 

In  the  fall  of  1785  the  United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Fort  M*Intosh,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Major  John 
Doughty,  who  was  in  the  autumn  ordered  from  Fort  M'Intosh 
to  th6  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Here  he  commenced  a  block 
house  and  other  works  of  defense,  which  were  finished  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  when  he  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  **  Fort 
Harmar,**  in  honor  of  his  commandmg  general  at  Fort  M*In- 
tosh.  This  was  the  first*  military  post  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  if  we  except  the 
old  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.J 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  next  treaty  with  the  northwestern  tribes 
was 

The  Treaty  of  the  Oreat  Miami,  concluded  with  the  chiefs, 
warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  and  signed 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1786.  It  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark,  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  and  Sam- 
uel H.  Parsons,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River. 

*  Mr.  Gist,  in  hii  explorations  Sn  1752,  yisited  this  French  fcfft,  a  mere  trading.post 
with  A  stockade.  By  him  the  stream  was  called  "  Mad  Creek;"  and  now  it  is  known 
as  Mad  EiTer.~See  Imla/s  America,  p.  120. 

T  American  State  Papers,  Indian  ^cnrtj  toL  i.,  p.  7,  folio  edition. 

t  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i,  p.  35,  26. 
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In  this  treaty  the  Shawanefte  nation  acknowledges  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  terri- 
tory heretofore  relinquished  to  them  by  their  chiefs  in  the 
treaty  bf  Jariuary  14th,  1784.  The  nation  agrees  to  be  peace- 
able, and  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  white  settle- 
ments ;  to  surrender  three  hostages  for  the  faithfal  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  in  their  possession ;  to  punish  such  of  their  young 
warriors  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites ;  and  to  give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  any  contemplated  incursion  by  any  of  the  savages  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants. 

The  United  States,  upon  these  conditions,  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanese,  and  receive  them  under  their  protection  and  friend- 
ship, and  allot  to  them,  as  their  hunting-grounds,  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the^  Great  Miami,  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  due 
west  from  the  mouth  of  Mad  River  to  the  River  de  la  Pause, 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Wabash.  The  United  States  stip- 
ulate to  prevent  the  intrusion  and  settlement  of  white  men  north 
of  this  boundary,  and  the  Shawanese  relinquish  all  claim  what- 
ever to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  same.* 

The  next  important  treaty  was  with  the  great  southern  na- 
tions occupjring  the  country  from  the  settlements  of  Georgia 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  preparation  for  this  treaty, 
the  object  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  assemble  the  del-» 
egates  from  all  the  southern  tribes,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
general  peace  throughout  the  whole  southern  frontier. 

After  due  notice  and  preparation,  the  savages,  in  large  num- 
bers, attended  at  the  place  designated,  on  the  Keowee  River,  in 
Georgia,  known  as  Hopewell,  for  the  contemplated  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Hopewell  commenced  in  October,  1785,  and 
was  continued  until  late  in  January  following.  The  Gherokees 
being  more  convenient,  were  first  on  the  ground,  some  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Chickasas  and  ChoctAs,  who  came 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  their  western  towns. 

At  this  treaty  the  Indian  tribes  were  amply  represented  by 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  from  each  of  the  above-mention- 
ed nations. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and 
Laughlin  M'Intosh ;  and  also  William  Blount  as  commissioner 

"  American  State  Papers,  Indian  4fairt,  vol  L,  p.  11, 13. 
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on  the  p^  of  North  Carolina.    Three  separate  treaties  were 
negotiated,  one  with  each  of  the  respective  nations. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  2dth  day  of  November,  1785,  at  which  time  the  delegates 
from  the  Chickas&s  and  Choctfts  had  not  arrived.  By  this 
treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  recognized  an  established  boundary 
between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  lands  claimed  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  **  Western  District,"  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Holston  River,  and  also  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

The  Choct&  delegates  having  arrived,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1786.  The  Choct&s  stipulate  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  established  between  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er conterminous  tribes.  Having  no  territory  contiguous  to  the 
American  settlements,  they  made  no  cessions  of  lands.* 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chocta  treaty,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chickas&s^  and  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  Chick- 
asas  stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship,  and  they  agreed  to  rat- 
ify and  confirm  the  treaties  heretofore  made  in  1789  with  Col- 
onels Donaldson  and  Martin,  commissioners  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  relinquishment  of  certain  lands  on  Cumberlimd  River. 
They  also  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, extensive  bodies  of  lands  on  the  southern  branches 
of  Cumberland  River,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  Duck  Riv- 
er, nearly  as  far  west  as  the  lower  portion  of  Tennessee  River.f 
At  this  time  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  a  powerful  confed- 
eracy, and  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  all  the  branches  of 
the  Holston  River  and  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
above  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Their  hunting-grounds  formerly 
comprised  one  third  of  Western  Virginia,  all  East  Tennessee, 
one  third  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  nearly  all  North 
Alabama.  For  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  At 
the  period  of  the  treaty,  their  national  strength  was  estimated 
at  more  than  two  thousand  warriors ;  two  years  subsequently. 
Colonel  Joseph  Martin,  experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  estimated 
their  strength  at  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  warriors. 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affain,  toL  I,  p.  4<M4.  t  Idem,  p.  43S. 
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The  Chickas&s  occupied  and  claimed  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  ir6m  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo,  and  westward  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  to"  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior  on  the  south. 
The  claims  of  this  nation  included  all  the  western  half  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi. 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  1787,  their  strength  was  estimated 
at  twelve  hundred  warriors.* 

The  Choctas,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  Soutbi 
occupied  all  the  country  south  of  the  Chickas^  and  west  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  territories.  Thieir  limits  con^j^sed 
^1^1  the  regiont  drained  by  ijl/k  Cower  Tmnbigby  and  the  west- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Pearl 
and  Pascagoula  Rivers.  Their  fighting  men  were  estimated 
at  SIX  thousand. 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  signed  October 
22d,  1784,  had  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  com* 
plaint  with  the  Six  Nations.  The  chiefs  persisted  in  their 
declarations  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
relinquished  and  the  line  fixed  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  in  the 
consideration  which  they  believed  was  stipulated  in  the  same. 
They  declared,  also,  that,  coerced  by  threats  of  war  upon  their 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign  the  treaty  against  their  will ;  that  they  had  been 
thus  compelled  to  relinquish  more  territory  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  authorized  to  cede,  and  that  the  nations  would 
not  ratify  the  cession. 

They  declared,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  defrauded  out 
of  the  goods  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  was  not  binding  upon  them.  The  government  endeav- 
oi'ed,  Hvithout  success,  to  satisfy  them  on  these  points.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  and  protesta- 
tions, the  whites  continued  to  advance  upon  the  lands  claimed 
to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaty.  At  length,  finding  all  their 
efibrts  unavailing,  they  had  seriously  contemplated  a  league 
ofiensive  and  defensive  with  the  western  tribes,  for  resisting 
by  force  of  arms  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  To  this 
measure  they  were  strongly  incited  by  the  western  tribes. 

•  See  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4ffmr$,  vol  i.,  p.  48;  alio,  p.  433,  &o. 
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The  latter  upbrjaided  them  with  a  want  of  courage  in  surren- 
deping  their  own  lands,  and  being  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
those  tribes  who  had  the  courage,  to  de&nd  and  bold  their 
country.  On  this  subject  the  British  agents  and  traders  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit  neglected  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  savages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animosity 
againstfthp  border  settlementa  of  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1788.]  Under  these  circumstances,  the  frontiers  had 
k^9fi  altnost  oontinually  h%|assed  by  d^redations,  murders, 
and  thefts,  constituting  a  series  of  petty  hostilities,  perpetrated 
by  J|L^]0Ss  bands  o£Indians,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  o^  Fort  M'lntmT;  To'^HIlr  this  'fellingidf  «!dissati8fa9^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  ^vemment  issued  in- 
structions to  Greneral  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  to  assemble  the  sachems,  warriors,  and  heieui 
men  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  and  nations  in  general  oon* 
vention  at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty  and  satisfying  any 
denMinds  which  they  might  urge  for  further  compensation  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  Indians 
began  to  assemble  near  Fort  Harmar  early  in  the  winter. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  conducted  by  the  governor 
as  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  ^  Five  Nations,"  exclu- 
sive of  the  Mohawks,  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottaw&s, 
Chippewas,  Potawatamies,  and  Sauks,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  TrBaty  €f 
Fort  Harmar  J  signed  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1789w* 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  consisted  of  two  separate  parts : 

*  Description  of  Fort  Harmar. — ^Fort  Hannar  was  erected,  under  the  snperintend- 
ence  of  Ifajor  John  Dooghty,  in  the  antamn  of  1785.  It  was  situated  upon  a  lecond 
bottom,  aix  or  «ight  feet  above  th«  fint  bottom,  extending  Sfcrou  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Moakingnm.  The  outline  waa  tbi^t  of  a  regular  pentagon*  including  about  three  fourthf 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  *Ihe  curtains,  or  main  walls,  were  constructed  of  large  timbers 
horizontally  raised  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  were  each  one  hoodred 
and  twenty  feet  long.  Bastions,  also  pentagonal,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  were  mnda 
of  large  timbers  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  tied  by  cross  timbers,  tree^aited,  to  each 
upright  piece.  The  fifth,  or  inner  side,  was  occupied  by  dwellings,  or  quarters,  for  tiie 
officers;  and  the  main  sides,  or  curtains,  by  the  barracks,  or  quarters,  for  the  mABien. 
The  roofs  incline  inward,  a^d  each  house  was  divi^^ed  into  four  rooms.  The  quarters 
for  the  officers  was  a  large  two  utary  house,  boilt  of  hewed  logs.  Upon  the  roof  of  tibe 
barracks,  facing  the  Ohio,  was  a  cupola,  or  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  flag-stalF 
and  occupied  hy  a  sentinel  An  arsenal  of  large  logs,  oorered  with  earth,  formed  a  place 
of  security  as  a  magftsine.  At  a  short  distance  were  highly-cultivated  gardens.  See 
jifote—American  Pioneer,  vol  L,  p.  35,  96. 
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firstf9,  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
TuscaroraSy  Cayugas,  a^d  Senecas ;  second^  a  treaty  with  the 
six  northwestern  tribes  before  enumerated. 

[A.D.  1789.]  The  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iro* 
quois  was  designed  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwixt  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  designated  in  that 
treaty.  Therefore  the  United  States  stipulated  to  pay  to  the 
Indians  the  additional  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
properly  distributed  among  them.  Besides  this  amount,  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  various  presents  of  valuable  goods  and 
necessary  articles  of  Indian  costume  were  made  to  the  chie& 
and  warriors.  Upon  these  conditions,  they  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  former  treaty. 

In  like  manner,  the  treaty  with  the  six  northwestern  tribes 
stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship  between  their  people  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  treat- 
ies  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  the  lines  estab- 
Used  by  them  respectively.  For  and  in  consideration  of  said 
recognitioti,  and  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  said  designated 
territory,  the  United  States  stipulate  to  pay  them,  for  distribu- 
tion, six  thousand  dollars,  besides  sundry  valuable  presents  to 
the  chiefe  and  warriors.* 

The  Shawanese,  and  some  other  bands  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  still  maintaining  a  hostile  at- 
titude, refused  to  attend  the  treaty  or  to  sanction  its  provisions. 
These  dissenting  tribes  and  bands  soon  after  resumed  their  hos^ 
tiUties  against  the  firontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Kentucky,  embracing  the  settlements  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  firom  the  Monongahela  to  Green  River. 

From  the  dose  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  Indian  tribes, 
instigated  by  British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  other 
western  posts  vtrithin  the  United  States,  had  urged  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian,  as  fixed  by  the  English  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1768.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  ^ 
British  cabinet,  in  retaining  the  northwestern  posts,  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  circqmstances  might  yet  compel  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Ohio  River  as  their  northwest- 
em  boundary.! 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affam,  vol  i^  p.  5. 

t  See  CixMnnnati  in  1841,  p.  107.    Alao,  Barnetf  a  Letten,  p.  100^  fto. 
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This  poKcy  of  the  British  government  having  been  defeated, 
the  traders  and  agents  in  Canada,  being  fully  convinced  that 
their  influence  and  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  would  cease  with  the  advance  of  the  whites,  sought 
every  occasion  to  prolong  their  own  power  by  instigating  the 
Indians  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  settlements  by  a  resort 
to  open  warfare. 

The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  the  northwestern  tribes  soon  after  the  treat- 
ies of  Forts  Stanwix  and  M'Intosh  was  clearly  graced  to  Brit- 
ish influence  and  intrigue,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo-^ 
nel  M'Key,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit,  and  afterward  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee.* 

Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  d^p6t  for  the 
British  fur  traders  with  the  northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an 
important  place  of  business,  and  many  Scotch  and  English  cap- 
italists had  large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the. 
natives.  To  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incom- 
mode these  important  personages,  by  interrupting  theur  trade 
and  restricting  their  influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south  and 
west  of  the  lakes.  A  state  of  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  American  people  of  the  West  would  be  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  to  them  that,  for  a  time,  they  should  be  free  from 
interruption ;  hence  they  desired  to  arrest  the  advance  of  im- 
migrants across  the  Ohio  River.    . 

[A.D.  1790.]  Although  these  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  produced  a  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
whites  into  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  yet  large  settle- 
ments had  been  advanced  to  the  west  and  north  banks  of  the 
river,  under  the  protection  of  Forts  Harmar  and  Washington. 
It  required  no  great  foresight  in  the  British  traders  to  perceive 
that,  if.the  late  treaties  were  observed,  the  whole  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  would  soon  be  filled  with  a  white  civilized  popula- 
tion. This  state  of  things  would  completely  annihilate  the  fur 
trade  in  that  region.  Should  the  interests  of  a  privileged  mo- 
nopoly be  interrupted  by  the  obligations  created  by  treaty 
stipulations  ?  Such  must  have  been  the  reasoning  of  the  Brit- 
ish court.t 

Hence  Indian  discontent  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  war. 

*  Americftn  State  Papen,  Indian  Affain^  General  Wayne'i  Diipafeobei. 
t  See  Baraett'i  Letten,  p.  49, 90. 
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Open  hostilities  were  encouraged ;  the  savages  were  induced 
to  disregard  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar ;  and  the  warrior  bands,  prepared  for  War  and  plunder, 
having  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
British  traders  and  agemts,  wer^  sent,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  against  the  defenseless  border  population  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  down  the  Ohio. 

During  the  critical  state  of  afiairs  which  preceded  the  first 
military  movement  of  the  United  States  under  General  Har- 
mar,  (Jovemor  St  Clair>  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  had 
been  unintermitting  in  his  efibrts  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  feeling  among  the  northwestern  tribes.  By  negotiations  and 
treaties,  he  had  endeavored  to  convince  them,  not  only  of  the 
justice,  but  of  the  humane  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
At  length,  fmding  all  overtures. abortive  and  unavailing,  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements from  their  aggressions. 

•  Yet  the  military  posts,  although  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
defense,  and  amply  garrisoned,  were  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  remote  settlements  from  continual  in- 
cursions by  small  detachments  and  straggling  parties  of  In- 
dians, who  studiously  avoided  the  fortified  places  and  the'  mil- 
itary force.  Hence  the  stationed  garrisons  were  a  protection 
only  to  those  settlements  within  their  immediate  vicinity.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Indian  afiairs. on  the  northwestern  frontier 
previous  to  the  active  miUtary  campaign  of  the  United  States 
in  that  quarter ;  and  no  settlement  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Ohio  was  safe  unless  within  a  stockade  inclosure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  northern  tribes 
was  fully  known  to  the  Southern  Indians.  Between  the  Shaw- 
anese  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  south  and 
east  of  Tennessee  River,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  existed, 
and  a  regular  interchange  of  feeling  was  sedulously  cultivated 
by  the  prominent  chiefs,  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  general 
league  against  the  white  inhabitants  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  In  efiecting  this  object,  they  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  again 
to  adopt  measures  for  conciliating  the  hostile  S{Hrit  among  the 
Creeks. 

The  Federal  government  had  used  great  exertions  to  settle 
the  difficulties  existing  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Georgia ;  yet  they,  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  chiefs, 
who  were  believed  to  be  under  Spanish  influence.  No  effort 
had  been  spared  by  the  Federar  government  to  assemble  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  with  an  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries/ For  this  purpose,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men,  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  assembled 
during  the  last  summer -at  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Oconee  River. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  ready  for  signatures,  when,  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretext,  M'Gillivray  abruptly  broke  off  all 
negotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  not  signed.** 

The  following  spring,  Colonel  Marius  Willet,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
firmness,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  nation,  in  order  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
nation  and  about  the  Creek  agency,  he  succeeded  in  his  deli- 
cate mission  so  far  as  to  induce  MK^illivray  and  twenty-nine 
chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  New  York,  for  the  purposie  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  government.  They 
were  formally  introduced  to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  entertained  with  marks  of  great  distinction. 
On  the  7th  day  of  August  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed 
by  these  chiefs  on  the  part  of  their  nation,  and  by  General 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  This  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  harmony  between  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  hope  was  fallacious.! 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation ;  that  the  Creek 
nation  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  their  warriors  should  be  restrained  from  committing 
outrages  against  the  white  settlements,  and  made  to  observe 
their  obligations  of  friendship.  The  United  States  stipulated 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  the 
lands  and  hunting-grounds  of  the  Creeks.  A  boundary  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
both  nations  to  run  out  and  mark  the  line  separating  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  from  those  of  the  whites.  M'Gillivray  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  Brigadier-general  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  Mawhall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol  ▼.,  p.  «74,  275.  Alexander  M'Gfflivray 
waa  a  half-breed  Creek,  aon  of  a  Qctitdh  trader,  hem  in  the  Creek  natkn,  a  man  of  in- 
tellect and  good  acqoirementi,  having  received  his  edncatioQ  in  Charleston,  Booth 
Carolina.    Being  a  principal  ^hieC  he  exerted  a  strong  infiaence  over  his  nation. 

t  See  Drake's  Book  of  Indians,  book  iv.,  p.  39,  40. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  the  Governor-general  of 
Cuba  that  the  Creek  chiefs  were  to  visit  New  York,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  observing  the  tendency  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  for  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
'  ers  of  the  Federj^l  government  in  conducting  them.    For  this 

purpose,  the  Secretary  of  East  Florida  was  dispatched  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  large  6um  of 
money,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  flour  fot  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  but  in  fact  for  observing,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  negotiations  with 
the  Creek  chiefs.  Tlfe  waicBful  eye  of  the  government  was 
^  upon  the  Spanish  emissary,  and  all  interference  on  his  part 
^  ^  #itas  circumvented.* 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  stop  here. 
Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  with  the 
chiefs  after  their  return  from  New  Vork,  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  were  for  a  time  effectually  defeated.  M*Gilli- 
vray,  bought  over  to  the  Spanish  interest,  resigned  his  nomi- 
^  nal  commission  of  brigadier-general  under  the  United  States, 

and  accepted  the  same  rank  under  the  Spanish  crown,  With 
an  annual  salal-y  of  fifteen  hundred  doUars.f 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Creek  nation ;  the  line  of 
demarkation  was  never  run,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  American  settlements  was  manifested  in  no  ambiguous 
manner  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cherokees  had  become  highly  exasper- 
ated at  the  lawless  encroachment  of  th6  white  population  into 
their  territory.  The  Chickamaugas  on  the  Lower  Tennessee 
had  repeatedly  indicated  their  resentment  to  these  encroach- 
ments by  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  set- 
tlements, which  were  advancing  upon  the  waters  of  Duck 
River  and  Elk  River  into  the  Indian  territory.  These  acts 
of  hostility  by  the  Indians  had  given  occasion  to  partisan 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  south  of  Nash- 
ville, until  a  regular  war  had  broken  out  between  these  settle- 
ments and  a  portion  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  the  unlawful  intrusion  of 

*  See  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol  iL,  p.  106, 107.    Also,  Marshall's  Life  of  WashuigtOD, 
▼oL  T.,  p.  274,  275,  first  edition.  t  Martin,  rob  il,  p.  l\7, 11%. 
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the  whites,  hostilities  were  not  jfinally  suspended  until  the 
spring  of  1794.* 

The  Indians  had  remonstrated  without  efiect,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Federal  government  had  been  disregarded. 
As  early  as  1788|,  soon  after  the  first  Cherokee  incursions,  the 
old  Congress  issued  their  proclamation  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, forbidding  "  the  unwarrantable  intrusions"  upon  the  Indian 
•^  territory  on  the  waters  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.f 

Again,  in  August,  1790,  President  Washington  presented  the 
subject  to  Congress  in  a  message  as  one  well  deserving  their 
serious xihejition.  On  this  sub3il!\he  8||ys,  "Notwithstanding 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  encroachments  on  the  Indian  territorv,.^^ 
upward  of  five  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the  Cherokee 
lands,  exclusive-  of  the  settlements  between  the  French,  Broad, 
and  the  Holston  Rivers."J 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  marauding  parties  of 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  ex- 
posed settlements,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Washington  Dis- 
trict, on  Holston  River,  to  the  western  limit  of  Miro  District,       |^ 
on  the  Cumberland.  ^ 

[A.D.  1791.]  To  check  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Cher-. 
okees,  William  Blount,  "  Governor  of  the  Seuth western  Terri- 
tory, and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,"  was  instructed  to 
convene  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
the  purpose  of.  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  amicable  re- 
linquishment of  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
River.  The  Indians  were  convened  accordingly,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1791, 
near  the  present  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston  River.  This 
treaty,  signed  by  William  Blount  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  forty-one  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  is  known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Holston,*^ 

By  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  ceded  to  the  United 
States  extensive  tracts  of  land  situated  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  the  waters  of  Duck  River,  and  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  Elk  River. 

They  also  agreed,  for  a  stipulated  annuity,  to  grant  to  the 

*  See  chap.  z.  of  this  hook,  "Early  Settlement  and  Indian  Hoatilities  in  Bonth- 
westera  Territory."  t-Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  vol  zii.,  p.  88. 

X  American  State  Papers.  Indian  Affaxn^  vol.  t,  p.  83. 
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people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  a  road  through  their 
country  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  from  the  Southwest 
Point,  at  the  junction  of  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River.  They  also  entered 
into  obligations  to  observe  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  But  the  treaty  of  Holston  did  not  restore 
peace  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  and  partial  hostilities 
against  the  white  inhabitants  upon  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Holston  Rivers  continued  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efibtts  of  the  Federal  government  to  establish  peace.t 
War  parties  also  penetrated  through  the  country,  and  co-op- 
erated with  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who- had  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts,  to  engage  the 
southern  Indians  in  a  general  league,  had  twice  encountered 
the  Federal  troops  and  returned  triumphantly  to  their  tovms. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  their  northern  friencte,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  ahnost  consented  to  involve  themselves  in  a  general 
war  with  the  United  States*  Conceiving  that  the  only  protec- 
tion attainable  for  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands, 
was  open  war,  jby  which  the  invaders  should  be  driven  from 
their  soil,  they  had  well-nigh  entered  into  the  general  league 
Encouraged  by  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, they  were  restrained  only  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  their  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  natural  jealousy  of  the  Indian  character  required  but 
little  prompting  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  white  man's  en- 
croachments. The  American  people,  believing  the  region  upon 
which  they  were  advancing  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indian  claiio  was  a  mere  nom- 
inal right  of  occupancy,  were  less  scrupulous  in  their  advances, 
because  the  encroachment  was  one  for  which  the  government 
could  easily  compensate  them. 

*  American  State  Papers,  Indion  Affmrt,  voL  L,  p.  134. 

t  A  portbn  of  th6  western  Cherokees  were  more  unfriendly  &an  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  nation.  The  Chiokamangas,  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Cherokee  ooontry,  had 
been  pecnliariy  hostile,  and  had  been  instromental  in  fomenting  a  feeling  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites  of  Tennessee.  President  Washington,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  November  6th,  1793,  observes :  "  A  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chickamkngas,  inhabiting  five  towns  on  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  depredations  on  the  neighboring  set- 
tlements."~See  Bparks't  Writings  of  Washington,  vol  xii. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  mvariably  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  utmost  good  fieuth  toward  the  Indiansy  al- 
though it  was  not  always  practicable  to  restrain  and  preveitt 
aggression  by  individuals.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of  some 
new  alarm  or  popular  excitement,  partisan  warfare  has  been 
carried  on  against  innocent  towns,  and  occasionally  the  tribe 
has  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals. 
But  the  general  government,  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  has  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  and  ob- 
ligations  of  treaties  and  natural  justice. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  in- 
^dulged  a  spirit  of  jealous  hostility  toward  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  American  settlements  into  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  southern  tribes.  As  they  could  not  occupy  it  themselves, 
they  were  anxious  that  it  should  remain  neutral,  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  savages.  Foreseeing  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  native  tribes,  under 
which  the  latter  must  melt  away,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
the  Indians  by  formal  treaties,  and  by  means  of  traders  and 
agents  located  among  them.  By  the  same  means  they  exert- 
ed a  secret  influence  upon  them  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, while  they  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites  on  the  east  and  north. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  had  been  instigated  by  the  Span- 
iard9  against  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  and  Holston  Riv- 
ers for  more  than  two  years  past,  until  the  territory  was  nec- 
essarily placed  in  a  defensive  attitude,  and  troops*  were  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Indian  country  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  surprise  and  massacre.  The  Indians  resorted 
to  their  usual  modei  of  operations,  harassing  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation by  sudden  incursions  of  their  scalping-parties.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  nation  was  in  arms  foi  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  advanced  settlers. 

At  length,  in  September,  1792,  Governor  Blount  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Finnelson,  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  and  Joseph 
Deraque,  a  Canadian  half-breed,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  as  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  to 
the  Indian  tribes.    These  men,  having  been  well  paid  by  the 
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Spanish  agents  for  discharging  their  duties  as  emissaries,  and 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  which  might  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  River,  resolved  to  convey 
to  them  due  notice  of  their  danger.  Therefore,  while  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  seeing  the  savages  prepared  for  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants,  they  desired  and  urged 
the  Indians  to  defer  their  expedition  for  ten  days,  until  they 
could  return  from  Knoxville,  alleging  that  the  Spanish  in- 
tendant  had  required  them  to  convey  letters  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  that  town  before  war  should  be  commenced.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  Indians,  they  communicated  to  Gk>vemor  Blount 
the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  the  Creek  nation. 

By  this  information,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor at  New  Orleans,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  and  Don 
CNeil,  governor  of  Florida  at  Pensacola,  who  had  been  insti- 
gating the  southern  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Choctas,  Chickasas, 
Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  to  distribute  among  them  presents,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation into  the  Cumberland  country,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
aid  of  the  Ring  of  Spain,  who  would  see  justice  done  to  them 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States ;  that  he  would  supply 
them  with  ammunition  and  arms  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  they 
were  instructed  to  urge  the  Indians  to  strike  now  I  that  now  was 
the  timcy  while  the  United  States  were  engaged  with  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  other  northern  tribes,  unless  the  Americans  would 
agree  to  give  up  and  withdraw  fit)m  the  lands  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oconee  Rivers. 

It  also  appeared  that  Alexander  MHSillivray  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  a  special  invitation 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  upon  matters  of  importance. 

It  also  appeared  that  a  half-breed  Creek,  by  the  name  of 
Bowles,  had  returned  from  England  or  some  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  and  that  he  was  exerting  his  influence 
among  the  Creeks,  encouragmg  them  to  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  assuring  them  that  both  England  and  Spain  were 
ready  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking.  These  emissaries,  more- 
over, declared  that  they  had  seen  six  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
armed  and  painted  black,  holding  their  war-dances  preparato- 
ry to  an  invasion  of  the  American  settlements. 

[A.D.  1798.]     Thus   was  the   Cherokee  nation   and  the 
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Creeks  for  nearly  three  years  wavering  between  war  and  peace, 
closely  observing  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Indian  war 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Had  General  Wayne  been  as  unfortunate 
as  his  predecessors,  in  all  probability  the  southern  Indians,  from 
the  bankd  of  the  Savapnah  to  the  Mississippi,  would  have  been 
united  in  one  general  league  with  those  of  the  north,  under 
the  auspices  of  English  and  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  Greneral  Wayne  during  the  years  1793  and  1704,  and 
his  impetuous  and  vigilant  character,  struck  terror  into-the  sav- 
age warriors,  and  dispelled  all  intentions  of  a  general  league. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  Cherokees  at  length  evinced  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  government,  and  sent  a  deputation  of 
thirteen  chiefs  to  Philadelphia,  authorized  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  Cherokee  nati<»i.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1794,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  in  Philadelphia;  in 
which,  for  an  additional  annuity,  the  chiefs  stipulated  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  in  1791,  and  also  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  made  in  1786.* 

During  the  latter  months  of  this  year,  several  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  northwestern  tribes  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
acting  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and 
principal  was  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Canandaigua,in  New 
York,  concluded  and  signed  November  4th,  1794.  The  second 
was  that  with  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Stockbridges, 
signed  at  Oneida  on  the  2d  of  December  following.  These 
treaties  established  the  boundaries  between  the  white  settle- 
ments and  the  Indian  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
aylvania  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  warlike  bands. 

[A.D.  1796.]  In  January  following,  General  Wayne  enter- 
ed into  preliminary  articles  of  treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  Potawatamies,  Sauks,  and  Miamis,  on  behalf  of  the 
northwestern  tribes,  for  a  general  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  be  holden  by  the  hostile  nations  of  the  West  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in  July,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  th^  northwestern  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  convened  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Greenville.  After 
protracted  negotiations  for  more  than  six  weeks,  a  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1796,  by  General  Wayne, 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 

*  American  State  Paperi,  Indian  Affaxn,  toL  i,  p.  543. 
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chiefs  of  the  following  twelve  tribes,  to  wit :  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Ottaw&s,  Chippewas,  Potawatamiesy 
Miamis,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kas- 
kaskias.*  These  Indians  rAnained  on  the  treaty-ground  until 
the  10th  of  August 

Jhe  Treaty  of  Greenmlle,  besides  the  usual  stipulations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaties  of.  Fort  M'Intosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  as  also  a 
complete  relinquishment  of  sixteen  square  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sevei^al  military  posts,  then  held  or  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  south  of  the  lakes,  together  with  the  right  of  way  to  and 
from  them. 

The  United  States  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  for 
proper  distribution,  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually  forever,  while  the 
treaty  was  observed,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
goods. 

Ever  since  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794,  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  to 
great  privation  and  sufiering  by  the  destruction  of  their  towns 
and  the  extensive  fields  of  com  which  had  lined  the  banks  of 
the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  for  more  than  fifty  miles  above  the 
Rapids.  Thrown  out  of  their  villages  and  winter  residences, 
destitute  of  every  comfort  which  the  savage  is  enabled  to  col- 
lect around  him,  and  deprived  of  the  sustenance  which  their 
fertile  fields  ^ere  so  well  calculated  to  yield,  they  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  were  obliged  to  receive  it  at  the  dictation 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  is  an.  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  Ohio  region,  and  closes  the 
long  series  of  hostilities  which  had  been  kept  up  against  the 
western  frontier,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ever  shice  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  war  in  the  year  1754. 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affo^t  to!  i.,  p.  503. 
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.        CHAPTl^  IX. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLEMENTS  ACROSS  THE  OHIO, 
UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  t)F  THE  INDIAN  WARS. A.D.  1787  TO  1794. 

Argument. — Claimf  of  ViiginU  and  other  States  to  "Northwestern  Territoiy  relin- 
quished, with  certain  Eeserrations. — "  Connecticat  Resenre." — Virginia  military 
District—"  Northwestern  Teiritory"  laid  off  by  OnUhanoe  of  1787.— Territorial  Ooiv. 
emment  provided.— Partial  Oocapation  by  United  States.— First  Settlement  on  the 
Maskingom.- Putnam's  Colony,  from  Connecticnt,  arrires  at  Fort  Harmar  April  17tfa, 
1788.— Character  of  the  Colonists.— Second  Colony  arrives  July  5td.— Celebration  of 
4th  of  Joly  in  the  Wildemess.— First  Clergyman,  Daniel  Btory.— Qovemoi*  St  Clair 
and  territorial  Officers  arrive.— Territorial  Government  organiaed.— "Washington 
Coonty"  laid  off— Arrival  of  Emigrants. — Campus  Afarftiu.— Settlements  formed  at 
Belpre  and  Newberry.— S^iigration  to  Kentaoky. — Miami  Setdements.— Symmes's 
Porohas^  on  the  Miami.— Settlement  at  Colombia.— Settlement  at  CinoinnatL— Fort 
Washington  commenced. — Its  Form  and  Dimensions. — "  Coonty  of  Hamilton"  organ- 
ised.—Sqoire  M'Mnian.— Colerain  Settlement.— Headquarters  established  at  Fort 
Washington.— "Knox  County"  organised.— " St  Clair  Countsr"  orgamzed.^-Rypok- 
tion  of  Settlements  on  Moskingnm  and  Miami  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. 
— Defensive  Measures  adopted. — Indians  exasperated  at  the  unsuccessful  Expedi- 
tion of  General  Harmar.— Destruction  of  Settlement  of  Big  Bottom,  January  fid,  1793 . 
—Attack  on  Wblf  Creek  Settlement— Attack  on  Colerain  Station^— Nathaniel  Mas* 
sie  setdes  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio. — ^French  Settlement  at  Gallipolis,  March,  1791. 
— ipTwid  of  the  "Scioto  Company." — General  St  Ckdr  also  unsuccessful.- Indian 
Audacity  and  Hostilities  increase.— President  Washington  adopts  more  energetic 
Measures  with  the  Tndiaps  —Indian  Outrages  multiply  in  1792.— Cincinnati  in  1793. 
— Its  Importance  as  a  military  D^p6t — First  Presbyterian  Pastor. — ^Indian  Hostil- 
ities in  I793.p—Miaiial  Law  paramount— First  Newspaper  in  NorAwestem  Teiri- 
tory. — General  Wayne  takes  Command  of  the  Aimy. — Confidence  restored  to  the 
western  People. — ^Troops  concentrate  in  the  Miami  Country. — Advanced  Posts  es- 
tablished.—Indians  defeated  and  reduced  to  great  Distress.— Settlements  again  ad- 
vance. 

The  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed 
partly  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  The  claim  of  the  first  three  states  was  based 
upon  their  early  royal  charters,  which  left  their  western  bound- 
aries undefined.  Virginia  claimed  under  the  same  title ;  and 
she  also  claimed  under  another  title,  which  was  indisputable, 
the  title  of  conquest.  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these 
claims,  each  state  consented  to  relinquish  its  individual  interest 
to  the  Federal  government,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Union,  excepting  two  principal  reservations,  one  in  fa- 
vor of  Connecticut,  and  another  in  favor  of  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  their  respective  liabilities  to  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  The  reservation  of  Connecticut  was  laid 
in  the  northeastern  section,  embracing  that  region  of  the 
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present  State  of  Ohio  lying  north  of  latitude  41*  and  west  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line^  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
was  about  sixty-eight  miles.  The  area  comprised,  by  estimate, 
three  millions  of.acres,  and  wels  known  and  designated  as  the 
"  Connecticut  Reserve." 

Virginia,  in  relinquishing  her  claim,  reserved  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  to  be  appropriated  to  tha 
liquidation  of  t^e  claims  of  her  Revolutionary  soldiers.  This 
reservation  was  known  as  the  "Virginia  Military  District" 
Besides  these  reservations.  Congress  appropriated  a  large 
amount  of  the  lands  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  upon  the  Federal  government.  This  reservation  was 
known  as  the  "  United  Stales  Military  District,"  and  laid  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  With  these  reservations^ 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  relinquished  by  the  states 
respectively  to  the  Federal  government,  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  constituting  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  subsequently  organized  into  new  states  when  the  popula- 
tion should  be  pufficient* 

[A.D.  1787.]  These  cessions  having  be6n  completed.  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  establish  a  territorial  form  of  government 
for  the  whole  territory,  until  the  increase  of  population  should 
entitle  them  to  state  governments.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  was  formally  extended  over  this  extensive  re- 
gion, under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  approved 
July  13th,  1787.  This  ordinance  provided  for  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  territory  into  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five  states,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  compact 
with  Virginia,  as  a  condition  of  cession. 

The  following  articles  in  the  ordinance  were  •*  to  remain  for- 
ever unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent :" 

•*No  person  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

^  No  law  shall  be  passed  that  shall  in  any  manner  whateirer 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  interests  or  engagements,  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

*  The  relinqoishiiAeiit  by  the  LegiiUtorefl  of  the  seTeral  ftatei  was  in  the  following 
or&»:  tlMit  of  New  York,  Mut^  lit,  1780;  tiiat  of  Virginia.  April  93d,  17S4;  tbat  of 
lla<Hftchogem»  April  1Mb,  1765  j  that  of  Ooqaecticiil^  September  13tfa,  1786. 
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"  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress. 

**  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  highly  than  resident. 

•*  There  'riVall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five*  states.  And  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established. 

**  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
,  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original  states, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  in  service,  as  aforesaid.^ 

The  territory  was  designated  in  the  ordinance  as  the  "North- 
western Territory,"  and  comprised  all  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  by  the  ordinance  consisted  of  two  grades 
of  territorial  government  prior  to  the  assumption  of  an  inde» 
pendent  state  government. 

The  first  grade  of  territorial  dependence  was  to  continue 
until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  should  amount  to  five  thousand.  During  this  period 
the  jurisdiction  was  confided  to  a  governor,  appointed  for  three 
years,  a  secretary,  appointed  for  four  years,  and  three  superior 
judges,  appointed  for  four  years. 
'  Each  judge  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  hTs  district  every  year,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supe- 
rior and  appellate  court  The  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  constitute  the  Supreme  Territorial  Court,  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  once  every  year. '  $ 

The  governor,  by  the  ordinance,  is  invested  with  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  appoints  and  com- 
missions all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general ;  he 
appoints  and  commissions  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  **  he  shall  adopt 
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and  publish  such  laws  of  the  original  states,  civil  and  criminal, 
as  may  be  necei^sary  and  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time** 
for  their  approbation.  **  He  shall  lay  o£f  counties,and  organize 
such  inferior  courts"  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 

"  The  secretary  of  the  territory  shall  keep  and  preserve  the 
acts  and  laws,  and  the  public  records  of  the  terri^tory,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor  in  the  executive  departmtdt,  and  trans- 
mit authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six 
months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress."  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  he  shall  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties 
of  that  officer. 

The  second  grside  provides*  for  the  election  o(a  Legislative 
Assembly  and  a  Legislative  Council,  which,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  governor,  shall  enact  all  laws  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  to 
every  five  l\undred  free  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  representatives,  when  duly  elected,  shall  have 
authority  to  elect  and  nominate  to  Congress  ten  persons,  from 
whom  Congress  shall  select  and  appoint  five  as  a  Legislative 
Council,  of  whom  any  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council,  duly 
organized  in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government.  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  vested  with  all 
legislative  powers  for  the  good  government  of  the  territory, 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No 
^ct  of  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law 
until  it  has  received  the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  shall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  General  As- 
sembly when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  expedient. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives, 
so  soon  as  regularly  organized,  have  power  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

The  second  grade  of  government  was  to  coatinue  until  the 
whole  population  increased  to  sixty  thousand  souls ;  at  which 
time  the  people,  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General 
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Assembly,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  independent 
state  government,  under  the  authority  and  approbation  of 
Congress. 

The  Muskingum  Settlement. — In  the  mean  time,  colonies  were 
organizing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Anglo- American  settlements  within  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Congress  had  already  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  agents  of  the 
"  Ohio  Company^^  for  the  sale  of  large  bodies  of  land,  to  be 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
i^id  the  Hockhocking  Rivers.  The  purchase  was  made  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  land  scrip  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  for  Revolutionary  services.* 

The  compariy  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  emigrants  for 
their  contemplated  colony.  Besides  the  proprietors,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  there  were  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  ready  to  embark  for  the  West,  to 
secure  a  permanent  home  and  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  advance  'of  the 
white  population.  Although,  by  treaties  made  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they  had  ceded  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  region,  yet  they  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  whites  to  occupy  the  lands  ceded  by  for- 
mer treaties.  The  only  occupancy  west  of  the  Ohio  was  that 
of  two  military  posts.  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  Port  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

Such  were  the  inducements  for  the  New  England  immi- 
grants. Yet  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam, 
a  son  of  the  brave  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer,  had  already  advanced  with  a  colony  of  forty-seven* 
persons  upon  the  Youghiogeny,  to  commence  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  **  Northwestern  Territory."  For  nearly  eight 
weeks  they  had  toiled  with  their  families  across  the  mountains, 

*  The  "  Ohio  Company^'  waa  formed  by  a  number  of  oflBcen  and  soldiers  of  the  Ber- 
olotionary  army,  trbo  resdyed  to  emigrate  to  the  West  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  ibr- 
tones  in  a  new  coontiy.  Many  of  them  had  lost  dieir  prDper^y  and  estates  daring  the 
troables  and  disasters  of  the  Hevolution,  and  were  now  adranced  in  Hie  and  involved 
in  debts  which  their  means  were  insnfflcient  to  discharge.  Their  interest  in  the  in* 
oreasing  vahie  of  their  lands  proolsed  them  &e  means  of  discharging  their  Uafafilitiet 
and  securing  a  competence  for  their  families.  Many  of  them  held  lai;ge  claims  against 
the  government,  which  they  could  obtain  no  otiier  way. 
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W[kd  through  the  rugge4  frontier  country  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore they  reached  "Simrei's  Ferry,'*  on  the  Yough.  The 
severities  of  a  wrestem  winter,  in  a  wilderness  region,  for- 
bade them  to  proceed  beyond  that  point,  and  the  colony  re- 
mained upon  ^e  Yough  until  returning  spring. 

During  the  winter  they  were  diligent  in  preparing  to  reach 
their  new  homes  on  the  Muskingum.  A  large  covered  barge, 
made  bullet-proof  against  the  Indian  rifle,  was  built  by  Jona- 
than Deyotl,  the  first  ship-builder  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  In  remembrance  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors,  it 
was  called  the  "  May  Flower  ;"  it  was  well  adapted  to  trans- 
port the  families  and  their  colonial  efiects  to  their  ultimate, 
destination,  and  to  serve  as  a  floating  residence  %hile  more 
permanent  ones  were  erecting  on  land.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  Toward  the  last  of  March  the  "  May  Flower^ 
was  freighted  with  the  new  colony  at  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the 
Yough.  The  colony,  composed  chiefly  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  by  way 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Ohio.  Early  in  April  they  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  the  agents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  formally  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chase, by  locating  a  portion  of  the  colony,  under  General  Put<- 
nam,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  point  of 
land  opposite  to  the  military  post.  Some  provision  for  their 
reception  had  been  made  in  advance,  and  the  ^  May  Flower^ 
served  as  a  store-house  until  others  were  supplied.  The  col- 
ony entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  makmg  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  erecting  the  necessary  houses  for  their  families. 
Li)Le  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  and  unlike  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  colonists  of  Marietta  were  chiefly  men  of  science  and 
refinement,  and  they  carried  these  advantages  into  the  western 
wilderness. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  following,  the  new  colony  received 
an  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival  of  forty  persons 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  colony  included  Gen- 
eral Edward  Tupper,  Major  Asa  Cobom,  Major  Nathan  Good- 
ale,  Major  Nathaniel  Gushing,  and  Mr.  Ichabod  Nye,  with' 
their  families.  Nine  weeks  had  they  been  toiling  in  the  tedious 
journey  through  a  rough  frontier  wilderness,  with  their  wag- 
ons, cattle,  and  stock  of  every  kind.    Eight  weeks'  travel,  with 

*  See  Xmerictn  Pioneer,  toL  i,  p.  90,  91. 
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a  regular  encampment  each  night,  brought  them  to  Wheeling, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  above  the  point 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  After  several  days  of  prepara- 
tion, they  procured  a  large  Kentucky  flat-boat,  into  which  the 
colonists  were  crowded  with  their  personal  efl^cts,  and  after 
two  days'  floating  upon  the  current,  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
beside  the  "  May  Flower,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
Here  they  were  welcomed  by  their  joyful  friends  who  had 
preceded  them  into  the  garden  of  the  West  Their  greetings 
and  mutual  congratulations  had  not  ceased,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  4th  day  of  July  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery of  Fort  Harmar,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  thoir  national  independence.  The  whole  colony,  with 
joyfiil  hearts,  prepared  to  patfs  over  to  the  fort,  and  unite  with 
the  troops  in  celebrating  the  joyfiil  day.  Thus  civilization 
and  patriotism  entered  the  wilderness  together,  emblematic  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  have  since  characterized  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  great  West.* 

Nor  had  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  been  negligent  of 
the  more  benign  inifluences  of  religion.  Already  they  had  en- 
gaged a  pious  and  zealous  young  minister  to  teach,  not  only 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  adults  and  parents, 
but  likewise  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion to  their  children.  This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  ft'om 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  came  out  with  the  colonists 
during  the  following  summer.  He  arrived,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  labor  in  his  vocation  within  the  company's 
claim,  dividing  his  time  between  the  settlements  at  Marietta, 
Belpre,  and  Newberry,  and  adhering  to  his  flock  through  pros- 
perity and  adversity  for  fifteen  years.f 

Early  in  July  the  oflicers  for  the  new  territorial  government 
arrived  at  Marietta  or  Fort  Harmar.  These  were  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor,  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary,  and 
three  judges  for  the  executive  council,  agreeably  to  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  governor  published  his 
commission,  and  those  of  his  executive  council,  and  also  the 
ordinance  of  Congress  under  which  they  exercised  their  au- 
thority. A  public  meeting  of  the  settlers  and  others  was 
called,  when  the  governor  made  an  address  to  the  people,  in 

*  See  American  Pkmeer,  toL  i^  p.  64.  t  Idem,  roL  I,  p.  86-88. 
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which  he  explained  to  them  the  new  form  of  government,  to 
which-  he  asked  their  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  governor  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments of  the  ly  w  government  The  whole  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hock- 
hocking  Rivers,  was  designated  as  the  "  county  of  Washing- 
ton," in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Marietta  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  evident,  from  the  hostile  bearing 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  the  colony  could  not  expect  perfect 
security  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  neighbors.  Prudence 
dictated  a  timely  preparation  for  any  danger  w^^  might 
threaten  in  this  quarter.  It  was  resolved  to  convert  the  block- 
house and  other  buildings  into  a  regular  fitockade,  or  fortified 
station.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  General 
Rufiis  Putnaxi^  the  work  was  ccmimenced  on  a  plan  adapted 
to  the  security  of  the  colony.  The  work  progressed  regularly 
until  Sie  close  of  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fully  com- 
pleted. 

The  walls  of  the  main  buildii^s  formed  a  regular  parallel- 
ogram of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side.  Each 
comer  was  protected  subsequently,  in  1791,  by  a  strong  pro- 
jecting block-house,  twenty  feet  square  in  the  lower  story,  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  upper.  Each  block-house  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower,  or  sentry-box,  bullet-proof;  and  the  cur- 
tains, or  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  protected  by  a  range 
of  sharpened  pickets,  inclining  outward.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  palisade  ten  feet  high,  and  securely  plant- 
ed in  the  ground,  beyond  which  was  a  range  of  abattis. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  of  whip-sawed  timbers  four 
inches  thick,  and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  comers,  two  stories 
high,  and  covered  with  good  shingle  roofs.  The  rooms  were 
large  and  commodious,  provided  with  good  fireplaces  and  brick 
chimneys. 

A  guarded  gateway  on  the  west  and  south  front  gave  ad- 
mission and  exit  to  the  inmates  ;  and  over  the  gateway,  facing 
the  Muskingum  on  the  south,  wgls  a  large  room,  surmounted 
Tyith  ^  belfry,  in  which  was  suspended  the  church-going  bell. 
The  whole  range  of  buildings  was  amply  supplied  with  port- 
holes for  defensive  firing.    Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  reg- 
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ufar  station  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  the  ^  Campus 
Martins.^ 

Its  bastions  and  towers,  all  white-washed  and  glistening  in 
the  sun,  reminded  the  beholder  at  a. distance  of  some  ancient 
feudal  tower,  with  its  imposing  battlements,  risio^  as  if  by  magic 
in  the  western  wiidemess.* 

*  Thus  began  the  first  settlement  and  the  first  regular  town 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  first  made  by  white  men  in  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  which  now  contains,  afler  a  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  a  population  of  more  than  one  million  of  civili^d 
people. 

The  militia  were  organized  in  three  companies',  with  diree 
captains,  tfiree  lieutenants,  ^A  three  ensigns.  Three  justice's 
of  the  peace  were  also  appointed,  and  duly  commissioned ;  also, 
a  probate  poort,  and  clerK.  A  court  of  quarter  sessions  was 
also  organized,  with  three  associate  justices,  having  jurisdiction 
over  common  pleas,  and  authority  to  sit  as  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  with  a  sherifT,  duly  commissioned  for  the  county.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  a  regular  town  was  laid  off  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Marietta,  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  settlements  in  Washing- 
ton county  increased  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  emigrant^ 
from  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  from  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  autumn  Marietta  received  an 
.  accession  of  twenty  families,  including  those  of  several  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Muskingum  purchase..  In  December  an  ad- 
ditional colony  from  Connecticut  arrived  by  way  of  the  Yough 
and  Pittsburgh.  Other  accessions  were  received  from  the  East 
during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

*  See  Aaeriean  FiHieer,  vol  i,  p.  83,  84. 

t  It  might  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  h&Te  the  names  of  the  individoals  who 
oonstitated  the  first  civU  and  military  organisation  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Militia.  Cap^«Mu.— Nathaniel  Cashing,  Nathan  Goodale,  Charles  Knowles. 
LieutenanU. — Gkorge  Ingersd,  Wanton  Casey,  Samuel  Stebbins.  £iMi^^M.— James 
Baokns,  Joseph  Lincoln,  Arnold  Colt. 

3.  Civil  Authorities.  Juatice*  of  Peace,  —  Bnftia  Putnam,  Bei^amin  Tapper, 
Wintfarop  Sargent  Probate  Court.—BnfoM  Patnam,  judge  t  Eetam  J.  Meigs,  derk. 
Quarter  5^sum«,— Archibald  Casey,  Isaac  Pierce,  Thomas  Lord,  "^gqn.,  jtutice$ ;  Be- 
tom  J.  Meigtf,  clerk.  fi%dr(^.~Bbeneser  Sproat.  The  Supreme  Court,  oo^ipoeed  of 
the  Territorial  Judges.-^emxiei  Hblden  Pazwms,  James  MitcbeU  Vanram,  and  John 
Clevef  Symmes ;  and  William  Callis,  c29r^.— See  Always  History  ofOluo,  p.  190. 
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The  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwestern  Territory 
convened  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1788  :  it  was  the  •*  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,"  held*  in  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
y^ith  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper  presiding  justices. 

The  opening  of  this  court  in  the  remote  wilderness  was  at- 
tended with  an  imposing  ceremony,  for  the  first  time  seen  in 
the  West.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  having 
collated,  examined,  and  adopted  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
states  as  were  deemed  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the  new 
colony,  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  by  the 
organization  of  a  regular  court 

A  procession  was  formed  on  the  point  near  the  residence  of 
the  citizens  ;  the  sherifi^  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  advance,  fol-^ 
lowed  by  the  citizens,  oflicers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
governor  and  a  clergyman,  with  the  judges  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized Qburt  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  order  they  are  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  whole  pro- 
cession was  countermarched  into  it,  and  the  judges  Putnam 
and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench;  the  audience  was 
seated,  and,  after  the  divine  benediction  was  invoked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  high  sherifif,  Ebene^r  Sproat,  advanced 
to  the  door,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  **  Oyes  I  Oyes  I  a  court  is 
opened  for  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  without  re- 
spect of  persons ;  none  to  be  puni«hed  without  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case." 

Besides  the  crowd  of  emigrants  and  settlers,  there  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  hundreds  of  Indians,  who 
had  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal  government. 

The  population  continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants during  the  autunm  and  winter,  and  by  other  colonies 
which  arrived  subsequently. 

In  the  spring  following,  it  had  been  determined  to  make  other 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  below  the  Muskingum,  and  Grenefal 
Putnam,  with  a  number  of  families,  descended  the  river  to  a 
beautiful  level  tract  about  twelve  miles  below  Marietta ;  and 
cm  the  ilth  day  of  April,  1789,  he  commenced  a  new  settle- 
ment near  a  natural  meadow,  and  called  it  Belpre.*    The  set- 

*  SeeAmerioanPkmeer,ToLi,p.  34.    Alao,  Atwater'i  Ohio^  p.  181. 
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tiers  here  were  intelligent  and  hardy  men ;  foremost  among 
them  was  Nathan  Goodale,  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army.  These  colonists  proceeded  to  erect  a  block- 
house and  the  ordinary  family  residences.  Subsequently^  it 
stockade  was  added^  to  secure  them  from  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  station  assumed  the  name  of  "  Farmer's  Castle." 

Shortly  afterward,  a  small  colony  was  located  ten  miles  be- 
low, upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  received  the  name  of  New- 
berry. This  settlement  also  augmented  its  population  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  subsequently  was  compelled  to  erect  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Such  were  the  settlements  comprised  in  the  first  New  Eng- 
land colpny  on  the  Ohio,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
county  of  Washington. 

Miami  Settlement. — At  the  same  time  that  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  a  colony  was  on  the 
route  to  the  West  for  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  country. 
Arriving  at  the  Monongahela  late  in  the  autumn,  .they  de- 
scended to  Limestone,  where  most  of  them  remained  during 
the  winter. 

•Soon  after  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company,  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  of  the  govern- 
ment six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers.  The  value  of  the  govern- 
ment scrip  having  advanced  since  the  purchase  of  the  former 
company.  Judge  S}rmmes  stipulated  to  pay  sixty  cents  per  acre 
in  military  warrants,  and  in  other  evidences  of  debt  against  the 
United  States.* 

During  the  winter  of  1788-89,  arrangements  were  made  at 
Limestone  for  locating  the  colony  early  in  tho  following  spring. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  sold  and  distributed  in  smaller 
tracts  to  private  companies  and  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  settlements  at  different  points  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  North  Bend  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles 
below. 

The  first  purchase  from  Symmes  was  made  by  Major  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  from  the  Monongahela.  This  purchase  comprised 
ten  thousand  acres  immediately  below  the  Little  Miami  River. 
The  colony  for  its  settlement  was  already  on  the  river  from 
Brownsville. 

*  See  Amerioan  PiMieer,  toL  i.,  p.  98,  99.    Also,  Banetf  ■  Letterf,  p.  135-145 
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The  first  portion  of  Major  Stites's  colony  embraced  some 
twenty  families,  originally  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
who  advanced  from  Limestone  late  in  the  autumn,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement  three  miles  below  the  Little  Miami  about 
the  16th  of  November,  1788,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
This  little  colony  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  Miami  country.  Among  them  were 
Colonel  Spencer,  Major  Gano,  Judge  Goforth,  Francis  Dunlavy, 
Major  Kibby,  John  Smith,  and  Colonel  Brown,  all  men  of  en- 
terprise and  worth,  who  have  left  numerous  descendants  to 
perpetuate  their  names. 

A  few  houses  or  log  cabins  were  erected  for  dwellings,  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  Indian  hostility,  and  such 
other  dut-buildings  as  were  necessary  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. Major  Stites  then  proceeded  to  lay  off  a  town  in  the 
woods,  which  he  called  Columbia,  in  honor  of  his  country.* 

Thus,  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1788,  commenced  the  first 
settlement  ia  the  Miami  country,  about  six  months  after  the 
first  on  the  Muskingum. 

The  next  purchase  was  made  by  Mathias  Denham,  of  New 
Jersey,  comprising  a  large  body  of  lands  immediately  adjoining, 
and  west  of  the  former  purchase.  Denham  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  his  settlement  Forming  a 
partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John  Filsom,  a  surveyor, 
both  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  engaged  the  latter  to  survey 
and  lay  off  the  plan  of  a  town  immediately  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  River,  and  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lots,  while 
himself  and  Patterson  returned  to  Limestone  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  colony. 

Filsom  proceeded  to  survey  the  purchase  of  Denham,  and 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  same ;  but  after  a  short  tour 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  survey  of  the  town  for  a  time 
was  delayed.  * 

[A.D.  1789.]  About  the  first  of  January,  1789,  Israel  Lud- 
low  was  employed  to  complete  the  survey  and  to  lay  off  the 
plan  of  the  contemplated  town.  Accordingly,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  first  location  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  Israel  Ludlow 
and  Robert  Patterson  repaired  to  the  site  selected,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  twenty  persons,  began  the  first  settlement  in  Den- 

*  Cinciimati  in  1841,  p.  15.    Buroetf  i  Letten,  p.  18.    AIm),  Atwater,  p.  13t. 
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liam's  purchase,  about  five  miles  below  Columbia,  and  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Licking  River.* 

Three  log  houses  were  erected,  and  other  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  families  in  the  spring.  The  ^ite 
was  a  beautiful  wooded  first  bottom,  on  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  about  sixty  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
stretched  away  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river, 
where  a  second  bank,  or  terrace,  rose  gently  forty  feet  higherl 
The  second  bottom  extended  back,  gently  declining  to  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  more  than  half  a  mile  firom  Uie  shore.  The  whole 
was  clothed  with  a  heavy  forest ;  on  the  lower  bottom  was 
chiefly  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  and  black  walnut ;  on  the  upper 
terrace  were  chiefly  beech,  oaks,  and  walnut,  f  The  comers 
of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  lower  bottom, 
while  the  comers  of  lotsf  were  designated  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  settlement  and  the  second  town 
in  the  Miami  country.  By  some  fireak  of  fancy,  the  village  as- 
sumed the  name  of  **  Losanteville.''  But  the  point  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Immediately  in  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  war  path, 
emigrants  were  not  anxious  to  make  it  their  residences  ;  hence 
it  received  but  few  accessions  to  its  population  or  houses  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  June  the  population  was  eleven 
families  and  twenty-four  single  men,  and  the  whole  town  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  log  cabins. 

The  summer  witnessed  a  continual  line  of  emigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Ohio  River.  Many  of  these,  firom  the 
New  Eingland  States,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase,  near  the  settlements  already  formed  on  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  above  the  Hockhocking  River. 
Many  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  desirous  of  joining  the 
settlers  of  the  Mian;ii  country,  were  induced,  by  the  uncertain 
peace  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  in 
Kentucky.  Yet  the  settlements  of  Colonel  Stites  and  Major 
Denham,  below  the  Little  Miami,  received  several  emigrant 
parties  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

About  this  time.  Judge  Symmes,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
settling  his  lands,  laid  out  and  commenced  a  town  at  North 
Bend,  sixteen  miles  below  the  last  settlement,  to  which  emi- 
grants were- attracted  until  the  following  year,  when  the  erec- 

*  Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  15-17.  t  Bee  Bametf  i  Letten,  p.  IL 
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tion  of  Fort  Washington  presented  greater  inducements  near 
the  mouth  of  Licking.* 

In  the  mean  time,  these  new  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  commander  of  Fort 
Harmar,  from  their  exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  indi- 
cations of  approaching  hostilities  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  summer.  Major  Doughty,  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  was  detached  from  Fort  Harmar  with  oi^  hundred  and 
forty  regular  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlements. 
He  took  up  his  position  on  the  terrace,  or  second  bottom,  just 
above  the  town  of  Losanteville,  where  he  encamped  his  troops 
until  a  selection  for  a  post  should  have  been  made.  Before  the 
expiration  of  June,  he  decided  to  erect  his  post  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  upon  a  reservation  of  fifteen  acres  belongmg 
to  the  Federal  government.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  of  four  block-houses,  as  the  outlines  of  a  stockade,  upon 
the  margin  of  the-  terrace  above  the  town.t 

The  body  of  the  new  fort  and  the  outline  of  palisades  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  perfection,  indicating  a  formidable  military 
post,completely  impregnable  to  any  Indian  attack. 

The  principal  building  was  a  large  two-story  house,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  the 
upper  story  projecting  two  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  divided 
off  into  apartments  for  the  soldiers,  and  well  provided  with 
port-holes  for  defensive  firing :  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
inclosure  of  strong  palisades  planted  in  the  ground,  and  flanked 
at  each  comer  by  strong  block-houses  or  bastions,  projecting 
ten  feet  beyond  the  line  of  stockades,  from  which  cannon  could 
be. brought  to  rake  the  walls.  Through  the  middle  of  the  low- 
er story  was  the  principal  entrance,  facing  the  river,  and  se- 
cured by  strong  wooden  doors,' leaving  a  passage  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  On  the  north  or  back  side  it  was  se- 
cured by  a  strong  picket  inclosure  surrounding  the  outbuild- 
ings, shops,  and  stables.  The  front  presented  a  fine  esplanade 
eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  glacis  of  thirty  feet  descent  The 
.whole  exterior  was  thoroughly  white-washed,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance presented  a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  Around 
it  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  officers,  handsomely  oma- 
mjented  with  summer-houses,  and  afibrding  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables in. great  abundance.    Such  was  Fort  Washington  after 

*  Bometf  8  Letters,  p.  1&-18.  t  Cinoimitti  in  1641,  p.  18. 
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its  completioii  in  1790,  and  until  after  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville. 

About  the  last  of  December,  1789,  General  Harmar,  with 
three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and  Fort  Washington 
shortly  afterward  became  the  headquarters  of  the  northwest- 
em  army  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  In  the  mean  tune,  the  population  in  the  Mia- 
mi settlements  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Governor 
St.  Clair  deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  civil  government 
without  further  delay.f  In  company  with  the  territorial  judges, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  early  in  January  following 
convened  his  executive  council  in  the  adjacent  village,  which 
by  {his  time,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  officers  in 
the  garrison,  had  assumed  the  name  of  **  Cincinnati."  With- 
out delay  he  proceeded  tq  organize  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  territorial  government  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Washington  county  had  been  organized  at  Marietta. 
The  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Hock- 

*  Cincmnati  in  1841,  p.  19. 

t  Previoos  to  the  arrival  of  Govemor  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Waabington,  do  civil  govern- 
ment exiited  in  this  portion  of  the  coautry,  and  no  jadicial  tribunal  waf  open.  The 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  some  steps  for  their  own  protection  against  the 
vicions  and  nnprincipled.  To  this  effect,  notice  was  given  throa^oat  the  settlement 
tiiat  there  woold  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  people  next  day  to  consult  what  was  nec- 
essary for  the  common  safety.  The  meeting  convened,  agreeably  to  notice,  under  a 
large  spreading  tree,  and  was  organixed  by  appointing  William  M'Millan  chairman, 
and  a  secretary.  A  code  of  by-laws  was  formed,  and  the  punishment  for  certain  of- 
fenses was  decreed.  Before  a(]^umment,  every  person  present  pledged  himself  to 
aid  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  execution  as  the  laws  of  the  settlement.  Will- 
iam McMillan  was  appointed  judge,  and  John  Ludbw  sheriff.  The  first  oolprit  waa 
Patrick  Qrimes,  for  a  petit  larceny.  A  jbry,  summoned  for  his  trial,  the  testimony  and 
defense  being  heard,  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge  awarded  to  him  thirty-nine  lash- 
es on  his  bare  back,  which  was  inflicted  the  same  evening.  Some  weeks,  afterward 
another  writ  was  issued  for  a  culprit,  but  be  escaped  to  the  garrison  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  commandant,  who  next  day  sent  to  Judge  M'Millan  an  abusive  note ; 
to  which  a  spirited  reply  was  returned  by  the  judge,  setting  the  commandant  at  defi- 
ance. The  militaiy  pride  of  the  subaltern  was  touched,  and  next  day  he  dispatdied  a 
sergeant  and  three  men  to  arrest  the  judge.  The  judge  was  a  large,  srigorous  man,  pos- 
sessed of  great  activity.  Bitting  in  his  cabin,  his  first  notice  was  die  appearance  of 
the  sergeant's  guard  at  the  door.  M'Millan  refused  to  be  taken  afive,  and  forbade 
them  entering  his  cabin.  In  the  attempt  to  secure  hint  a  forious  contest-  ensued,  and 
was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  sergeant  and  one  of  the  guards 
were  disabled,  and  die  odier  two,  more  or  less  iojured  and  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
withdrew,  leaving  the  judge  badly  wounded,  but  master  of  his  own  domiciL  Such 
was  the  first  conflict  between  the-  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  was  fully  maintained  by  the 
intrepid  judge.  Governor  St  Clair  soon  afterward  arrived,  and,  in  orgilnazing  the  reg- 
ular government,  William  M'Millan  was  not  forgotten.  AUiongfa  laboring  under  hia 
wound,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. — Burnett's  Letters,  p.  SO, 
81. 
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hocking  River  to  the  Great  Miami,  was  designated  as  the 
•*  county  of  Hamilton,**  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Cincinnati  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for 
this  extensive  county.  On  the  2d  day  of  January  the  governor 
and  executive  committee  completed  the  civil  organization  of 
Hamilton  county,  which,  like  that  of  Washington,  comprised 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  four  captains  of  militia,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  constituted 
of  three  associate  justices,  a  clerk,  and  a  sheriff.  The  regular 
meetings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  fixed  by  law, 
ordained  and  enacted  January  pth,  to  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesdays  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.* 

Cincinnati,  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton  count}^  as 
well  as  headquarters  of  the  army,  began  to  assume  a  degree 
of  importance  unknown  to  similar  towns  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  became  the  center  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  soon  attracted  many  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  Frame  houses  began  to  appear,  and 
during  the  following  summer  nearly  forty  log  cabins  were 
added  as  the  dwellings  of  so  many  new  families. 

A  new  settlement  was  made  about  this  time  on  the  Great 
Miami,  seventeen  miles  north  from  Cincinnati.  This  was  the 
settlement  of  Colerain,  \vhere  a  number  of  families  united  and 
erected  a  stockade  for  mutual  protection  and  defense.  Such 
was  the  exposed  situation  of  this  advanced  settlement,  while 
the  incursions  of  the  savages  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  daring,  that  a  small  detachment  of  United  States  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  with  one  piece 
of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  take  post  in  the  station  for  its  de- 
fense.f 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  ever  active.  No  sooner  had  he 
completed  his  public  duties  in  organizing  the  civil  government 
of  Hamilton  county,  than  he  set  off  for  the  "  Falls  of  the  Ohio," 

*  It  may  be  satbfMtory  to  the  retder  to  have  the  names  of  the  penone  who  exer- 
ciaed  the  ftnt  civil  and  military  aathority  in  Hamilton  ooanty,  and  the  aecond  in  the 
State  of  Ohia    Tbey  are  as  follows : 

"L  Militia.  Captain$.—UTmei  Lodlow,  James  FUnn,  John  8.  Oano^  and  Gresham 
"Gnaid.  lieu/eAan^c— Francis  Kennedy,  John  Ferris,  lioke  Foster,  and  Brier  Virgin. 
Ensignt.—Scott  TrtLrerse,  Ephraim  Kibby,  EUjah  Stites,  and  John  Bnnlap. 

9.  Jititiees  of  the  Peaee.-^wooh  Topping,  Benjamin  Stites,  and  John  S.  Oano. 

3.  Doubt  of  CIuabter  Sbssioics.  As$oeiate  Jicsttcef.— WilUam  Gofocth,  William 
Wells,  and  William  M'MilUn.  C^^r^— Israel  Lndlow.  8kerif.-^6lm  Brown.— See 
Atwiter's  Ohio,  p.  190.  t  Bometf  i  Letters,  p.  31.    . 
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where  Im  spent  a  few  days  in  Clarksville,  engaged  in  similar 
duties.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  land  across  the  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  an  Indian  trace,  to  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  Here,  wit,h  his  council,  he  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  county  of  Knox,  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  limits  of  Knox  county  extended  from  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  Wabash,  with  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Vincennes 
was  the  seat  of  justice.* 

The  governor  proceeded  westward  ;  and  at  Cahokia,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  he  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  subdi- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  known  as  those  of  Cahokia, 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Kaskaskia.t 

Since  the  first  ,arrival  on  the  Muskingum,  more  than  two 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase  had  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
upon  each  had  gradually  increased.  The  militia  rolls  in  the 
county  of  Washington  comprised  four  hundr^  and  forty-seven 
men  fit  for  militia  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three 
were  heads  of  families.  A  few  persons  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  lurking  Indians.  The  total  population  of  Washington 
county  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls. 

Since  the  first  arrival  upon  the  Miami  purchase,  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed ;  and  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the 
Great  Miami  numerous  settlements  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  of  settlers  in 
those  first  planted.  The  entire  population  of  Hamilton  county 
was  about  two  thousand  souls ;  and  the  whole  number  of  men 
upon  the  muster  rolls  fit  for  militia  duty  was  but  little  less 
than  those  of  Washington  county,  besides  the  regular  troops 
in  Fort  Washington.;!;  But  the  annoyance  and  danger  from 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  also  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
settlers  wer^  now  compelled  to  protect  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortified  stations  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was,  in  feet, 
checked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
increasing  danger  of  the  settlers.     Several  of  those  within  six 

*  Bornett'i  Letters,  p.  48. 

t  Idem,  p.  48.    Alto^  Winteibotbam't  America,  toL  ii,  p.  486. 

X  See  Atwater^i  Ohio,  p.  157.    Alio,  Winterbotham's  America,  vol  ii.,  p.  487. 
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or  eight  niiles  of  Fort  Washington  had  been  so  exposed  to  the 
lurking  savages  that  General  Harmar  had  fumirfied  them  with 
a  few  soldiers  for  their  protection. 

The  Indians  had  jBrom  the  first  indicated  signs  of  a  hostile 
movement  They  had  loitered  abput  the  settlements,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses. 
They  had  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  settlers.  They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  traces  which 
led  from  one  settlement  to  another,  and  several  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  them  near  the  larger  stations.  At  length 
the  murders  became  more  Irequent  and  daring.  The  settlers 
dared  not  venture  out  from  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  No  precaution  or  vigilance  was  sufficient  se- 
curity from  the  vengeance  of  the  insidious  foe,  who  lurked  un- 
seen under  every  bush  and  .covert  Some  would  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  to  enable  them  the 
more  securely  to  destroy.  Fugitive  negro  slaves  had  taken  asy- 
lum among  the  savages,  and  were  sometimes  emissluries  of  death. 
Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  in  the  settlements 
on  account  of  Indian  and  negro  treachery,  that  the  executive 
council  ordained  it  to  be  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  to  enter- 
tain any  Indian  or  negro  without  firsf  reporting  him  to  the 
commandant  All  male  settlers  and  immigrants  were  likewise 
required  by  law  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  to  public  worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were 
posted  near,  upon  some  stump  or  other  eminence,  tp  give  time/- 
ly  warning  of  any  approach  of  danger. 

For  nearly  twelve  months  the  Federal  government  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military 
force,  and  to  destroy  their  fields  and  burn  their  towns,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murders  and  depredations  which  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  whites  on  the  Ohio  for  three  years  past  Dur- 
ing the  .year  1790,  active  preparations  had  been  in  operation  for 
concentrating  at  Fort  Washington  a  sufficient  force  of  regular, 
troops  and  militia  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided negotiation  and  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  mean  time, 
should  fail  to  iiiduce  a  suspension  of  their  outrages  upon  the 
settlers.  The  chief  towDs  of  the  hostile  Indians  at  that  time 
were  upon  the  great  branches  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  waters  of  the  Au  Glaize. 
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Near  the  cl«se  of  summer,  a  large  body  of  troops  had  been 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Miami  River,  north  of  Cincinnati,,  for  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion. Many  of  the  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  connected 
themselves  with  the  army,  which  early  in  October  was  in  mo- 
tion, under  General  Harmar,  for  the  Maumee  towns.  Hope 
gleamed  on  the  new  settlements,  and  foretold  better  days,  with 
exemption  from  Indian  dangers.  But,  before  one  month  had 
elapsed,  the  remnant  of  the  army  returned  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton«  if  not  defeated,  certainly  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men, 
and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  savages,*  who,  highly  exas- 
perated, pursued  and  harassed  the  retreating  army  almost  to 
Fort  Washington. 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Ohio  had  been  ali^eady  checked, 
and  the  new  settlements  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  unauccessful  campaign  under  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  settlers  became  more  fearful,  and 
the  Indians  became  more  audacious.  They  prowled  secretly 
about  the  stations,  and  even  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati 
at  night. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  first  massacre  upon  the  Muskingum  was 
on  the  second  day  of  the  year  1791,  and  gave  a  fearful  impart 
of  future  vengeance. 

This  was  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  on 
the  Muskingum.  This  situation  had  been  imprudently  occu- 
pied a  few  months  before,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  more 
experienced,  by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  had  been  delight- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  lands.  The  whole  colony  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five,  persons,  including  several  female  heads 
of  families.  They  had  erected  a  block-house  and  several  log 
cabins,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  impunity  from  Indian  mo- 
lestation. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January  a  party  of  twenty-five  Indians  ad- 
vanced to  the  brow  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley.f  Here  they  concealed  themselves,  patiently 
observing  the  movements  of  the  little  colony  during  the  day, 
until  after  the  evening  twilight,  when,  descending,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  assailants  divided  ofifin  parties, to 
attack  each  house  simultaneously,  directed  by  the  fires  within. 

*  For  the  accoant  of  General  Harmar't  campmign,  see  chap,  zi.,  Indian  Hoatilxtiai 
and  Military  Operationa  of  the  United  Statei.— Bometfa  Lettera,  p.  30. 
t  Piooeer,  vol  ii.,  p.  109. 
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The  tenants  of  the  block-house  were  sitting  aroiHid  the  sup- 
per-table hj  the  cheerful  firelight,  and  their  guns  were  stand- 
ing in  the  comer  of  the  room.  The  house  being  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  one  large  Mohawk  gently  pushed  open  the 
door,  while  his  comra€les  fired  upon  the  men  at  the  table,  who 
dropped  one  after  the  other.  A  woman  seized  an  ax,  and 
made  a  desperate  blow  at  the  Mohawk  who  held  the  door,  and 
inflicted  upon  him  a  terriUe  wound.  She  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  tomahawk,  with  the  remaining  inmates. 

Another  cabin  was  Altered  at  the  same  time  by  another 
party  of  Indians,  who  bound  the  inmates  and  took  them  pris- 
oners. The  occupants  of  a  third  cabin  had  not  been  secured, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guns  at  the  block-house, 
they  escaped  into  the  woods  and  concealed  themselves  from 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  failing  to  find  them,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  then  set  fire 
to  them.  They  secured  the  juisoners  and  regaled  themselves 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  bouses.  The  whole  number  killed 
at  this  settlement  was  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were 
young  men,  besides  one  woman  and  two  children.  Five  per- 
sons, including  four  men  and  one  boy,  were  takea  captive  to 
Detroit^ 

Within  a  few  days,  all  the  settlements  on  the  Muskingum 
beyond  the  guns  of  Fort  Harmar  were  broken  up,  and  those 
who  ha4  uot  made  a  timely  escape  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Hostile  movements  were  made  simultimeously  against  other 
neighborhoods,  and  those  around  Fort  Washingt<m  were  special 
objects  of  savage  indignation.  A  iarge  Indian  force  had  march- 
ed for  this  quarter  of  the  American  settlements.  Colerain 
was  already  a  large  station,  advanced  sevente^i  miles  north 
of  Fort  Hamilton.  On  the  8th  day  of  January  four  men  from 
this  station  were  exploring  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  the  adyance  of  a  large 
Indian  army.  They  fled  with  all  haste ;  but  two  of  them,  Cun- 
ningham and  Abner  Hunt,  were  killed ;  the  other  two  escaped 
to  the  station  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  body  of  Hunt  was 
aftenvard  found  most  barbarously  mutilated,  and  with  a  fire- 
brand thrust  into  the  bowels.t 

The  Indians  did  not  appear  before  the  station  until  next 

*  Atwater'f  Ohio,  p.  159.  t  Cincimiati  in  1841|  p.  91. 
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morning,  -when  three  hundred  warriors  demanded  its  surren- 
der. The  demand  was  promptly  refused,  and  the  attack  im- 
mediately began.  The  defense  was  made  with  equal  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Indians,  appre- 
hending a  re-enforcement  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, suddenly  retired,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  station.  One 
hour  afterward.  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regular  troops 
and  thirty-three  volunteers  from  Cincinnati,  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  besieged. 

During  the  attack  the  defense  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
frontier  courage.  Captain  Kingsbury,  with  eighteen  regular 
troops  and  fourteen  other  inmates  of  the  station,  conducted  the 
defense.  The  women  supplied  the  riflemen  with  bullets,  and 
when  the  lead  was  expended,  they  melted  their  pe^^er  plates 
and  spoons  into  balls. 

But  no  danger  seemed  sufficient  to  deter  the  emigrants  from 
attempts  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  in  the  delightful  country  which 
had  been  partly  explored.  New  locations  were  still  made  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  partial  security  was  felt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shores. 

It  was  early  in  January,  1791,  that  Nathaniel  Massie,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ohio,  first  made  a  location 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  "Virginia  Mil- 
itary District,"  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Limestone. 

In  the  location  at  Manchester,  he  had  obligated  himself,  by 
a  written  compact  with  his  colonists,  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to 
every  person  who  should  settle  and  remain  with  his  family  two 
years,  one  town-lot  and  one  out-lot,  besides  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  vicmity,  until  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-five  fam- 
ilies. About  thirty  families  soon  joined  him  under  these  stipu- 
lations. The  settlement  was  immediately  begun,  and*  by  the 
middle  of  March  cabins'  were  erected  for  their  residence,  and 
the  whole  inclosed  with  a  strong  stockade,  with  a  block-house 
at  each  angle,  for  defense.* 

The  next  colony  located  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  that  of  Gallipolis,  direct  from  France.  This  colony,  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  made  up  in  Paris,  where 
the  principal  persons  had  purchased  a  large  extent  of  lands 
from  Joel  Barlow,  "  agent  of  the  Scioto  Company."  They 
had  paid  for  their  lands  at  the  rate  of  a  French  crown  per  acre 

*  Amcriotii  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  71.    Also,  M'Donald'fl  Sketdiei.  p,  l»-40. 
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whBe  in  France,  to  enable  the  company  to  consummate  their 
contract  with  the  govemment.  The  agent  of  the  company 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  selected 
for  them  a  beautiful  site  on  the  west  bank,  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Kenhawa  River,  and  within  the  limits^  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase.  The 
location  having  been  sheeted,  the  immigrants  remained  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  whither  they  had  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
during  the  winter,  ready  to  commence  their  new  settlement 
Early  in  March  the  colony  was  all  action  and  enterprise, 
clearing  land,  erecting  houses  and  inclosures  for  their  future 
security  from  Indian  hostility.  Peace  and  joy  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them ;  and  the  arduous  toils  of  the  day  were  beguiled 
by  mirth  and  festivity  at  night,  c|^eered  by  the  melody  of  the 
violin  and  the  gay  dance.  But  soon  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  a  strange  land,  beset  by  savage  foes,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  home  and  without  money.*  The  Scioto  Company 
could  not  give  titles  to  the  land,  and  were  dissolved,  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  (me  hundred  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
received  from  the  credulous  Frenchmen.t 

During  the  summer  of  1791  the  settlements  6n  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  on  the  Ohio  below  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  French 
colony  of  Gallipolis,  were  greatly  harassed  by  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  incursions ;  yet  each  settlement  was  re-enforced  by 
a  few  troops,  detailed  for  their  protection  by  Captain  Haskell, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Harmar  during  the  Indian  war.J 

The^  summer  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  in  preparations  for  another  campaign  against  the 
Miami  towns  southwest  of  Lake  Erie.   Troops  had  been  drawn 

*  American  Pioneer,  toL  i.,  p.  94,  95. 

t  The  *' Scioto  Company"  wai  an  aMOciation  of  several  New  England  men,  fcr 
tibe  pnroliaae  of  a  large  body  at  landf  adjacent  to  the.  Ohio  Company*!  pbrchaae,  which 
had  not  yet  been  Refined  on  the  weat  They  had  been  negotiating  with  the  govemment 
to  effect  their  pmx^ase ;  but  after  their  sale  to  ^bo  French  emigrants,  the  company 
fidled  to  comply  with  its  obligations,  and  never  became  entitled  to  the  lands  in  qaes- 
tion.  The  easy  Frenchmen  were  left  withoot  remedy^  Many  of  them  left  the  oonntcy, 
after  soffering  mach  from  sickness,  privation,  and  Indian  troables.  Others  subse- 
quently petitioned  Congress  for  relief;  and  that  body  generously  made  them  a  grant 
of  a  large  body  of  lands  near  the  Soioto^  known  as  1^  '^  French  Grant"  Many,  how- 
ever, had  migrated  to  the  Wabash,  to  j<xn  their  coontrymen  at  Vincennes;  some  had 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  some  to  France.  The  "French  Grant"  liy  Congress  for 
the  remainder  comprised  twenty-foor  thousand  acres ;  besides  which.  Congress  gave 
them  penmssioa  to  purchase  any  othec  lands  at  a  reduced  price.— See  Piooeer,  vol  ii* 
p.  188, 183.  Also,  Atwfter's  Ohio,  p.  199. 
'  t  See  American  Pkmeer/voL  IL,  p.  29-87. 
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from  the  different  states  contiguous;  and  vdunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  from  the 
hew  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  cheerfully  joined  the 
standard  of  General  St  Clair,  who  was  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  At  length,  on  the  17th  day  of  September^  the 
army  set  out  from  Fort  Washii^on,  and,  by  slow  and  regular 
marches,  advanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  extreme  source?  of  the  Wabash  River,  and 
by  estimate  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  Miami  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize.'  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  troops  left  cm  the  field 
of  battle.*  The  remnant  of  the  army  reacheid  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  8th  of  November,  spreading  constemiition  and 
mourning  in  every  family.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  settlers  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen,  in 
the  fatal  engagement,  and  others  lost  firiends  and  relatives 
among  the  slain. 

The  v^hole  settlements  in  the  Miami  country  were  broken  up 
or  forsakeil,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts. 
Many  determined  to  retire,  for  greater  safety,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  tmtil  the  imminent  danger 
should  cease. 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  late  successes,  ventured 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  night,  and  sjned  out  all  the 
movements  in  the  town  and  about  Fort  Washington.  Others 
lurked  and  prowled  through  the  settlements,  and  destroyed  all 
who  were  unprotected.! 

[A.D.  1792.]  General  Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  that 
energy  and  force  which  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  government 
t^uired ;  but  he  had  met  with  every  kind  of  opposition  in  his 
plans  from  the  opponents  of  his  administration  in  Congress. 
Now,  after  two  disastrous  campaigns,  and  the  destruction  of 
two  armies,  they  had  assumed  more  assurance,  and  urged  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  forces  from 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  conceding  the  Ohio  .River  as  the 
boundary,  and  a  speedy  peace  upon  this  basis  with  the  In- 
dians4 

*  Bee  diM».zL,''lfi]ittiyOpentionf  of  tiieU.Statet.'*       t  Piooeer^ToL  iL,p.l49. 
t  Atwiter"!  Obk^  p.  143. 
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The  tardy  oMumer  in  which  Congress  m«t  the  wisfaea  of  the 
president  in  providii)^  the  means  of  proi^utii^  the  war  was 
ample  evidence  of  its  unpopularity  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  year  1793  had  nearly  elapsed  without  any 
active  measures.by  the  general  government  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlementa,  or  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians. 
'  At  lengthy  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Congress  authorized  and  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  a -strong  expedition  with  r^ular 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastise  the  hos* 
tile  savages  and  retrieve  the.  national  honor,  v  Recruiting  offi* 
cers  were  distributed  through  the  western  counties,  and  also 
east  of  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  the  ulterior  operations 
on  the  frontier. 

[A.I>.  179a]  Indian  hostilities,  since  St.  Clair's  defeat,,  be- 
came Hx>fe  regular  and  systematic;  war  parties  penetrated 
into  every  settlement,  and  killed,  veith  the  most  cruel  barbari- 
ties, aU  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Having  acquired  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  contempt  for  "their  enemies  on-  the  Ohio, 
they  became  more  daring  in  their  incursions  upon  the  settle* 
mrats,  as  well  as  upon  the  immigrants  descending  the  Ohio 
River  to  Rentucky* 

During  the  year  1793,  about  fifty  iinmigrants  were  added  to 
the  population  of  Cincinnati.  Several  cabins,  three  or  four 
frames,  and  one  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  were  erected, 
and  it  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  place 
of  trade  and  bumness.*  As  usual  in  all  such  cases,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ara^y  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
gave  an  importance  and  air  of  business  to  the  place  which 
many  years  could  not  have  imparted  without  these  influences. 
The  town  was  now  built  along  the  lower  terrace,  near  the 
Hver,  iii  a  straggling  street  of  log  cabins,  intersected  by  short 
cross-streets  extending  to  the  second  terrace,  which  was  crown- 
ed by  the  imposing  walls  and  bastions  of  Fort  Washington. 
The  site  of  the  tovm  was  still  a  forest,  partly  leveled,  with  its 
logs  and  stumps  visiSble  in  every  direction,  and  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a  heavy  forest  in  its  natural  state,  with  a  few  partial 
openings. 

Religion  and  morals  were  not  neglected*  The  rude  Pres- 
byterian church  recently  erected  was  occupied  on  Sabbatl^ 
by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper,  an  eloquent  divine.^  A 

*  Ciaciiinati  in  1841,  p.  ii. 
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school  had  been  opened  during  the  summery  and  was  attended 
by  thirty  boys  and  girls,  who  were  taught  the  elements  of  read- 
ittg,  writing,  and  arithmetic*  > 

The  greater  portion  of  this  year  had  been  spent  in  raising 
the  new  levies  for  the  regular  army,  and  late  in  the  autumn  de- 
tachments began  to  arrive  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Ohio, 
preparatory  to  opening  an  early  campaign  next  spring.  Ad- 
vanced detachments  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Washington 
and  bodies  of  militia  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Jefierson,  sev- 
enty miles  torth  of  Cincinnati,  which  served  to  protect  that 
frontier. 

The  continual  hostile  movements  of  the  war  parties  who 
scoured  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  during- the 
preparations  for  another  invasion  under  General  Wayne,  were 
such  that  but  few  of  the  settlements  increased  their  population, 
unless  it  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forts  Har- 
mar  and  Washington.  During  this  time  the  Ohio  Gempanjr's 
colony  kept  in  continual  service  about  six  "  spies,**  who  ranged 
the  woods  for  miles  iif  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  arid  destroying  any  small  parties  of  In- 
dians who  might  be  lying  about  for  scalps  or  plunder.  If  larg- 
er bodies  were  discovered,  they  immediately  gave  notice,  and 
the  forts  and  stations  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
alarm-gun  fired  at  4he  fort  admonished  all  within  hearing  of 
the  danger,  and  all  hastened  to  the  stockade  for  protection. 
The  same  precautions  were  taken  on  the  Miamis.  Yet  this 
year  witnessed  several  murders  near  the  settlements,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions.  At  Belpre  several  persons  had 
been  killed,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods  when  no 
Indian  sign  had  been  seen.  Major  Nathaniel  Goodale,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Continental  army,  having  gone  into  the  forest  to 
haul  timber,  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  lurking  Indians,  and 
carried  captive  to  Sandusky,  where  he  died  six  weeks  after- 
ward. Captain  King,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  shot  while  cut- 
ting wood  m  sight  of  the  stockade,  besides  others  at  other 
pomts  of  the  settlement.  Newberry  settlement  lost  one  wom- 
an and  two  children,  killed  by  Indians  near  the  adjoining  field.f 

Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  civilization  was  taking 
deep  root  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.    Before  the  close 

•  See  Flbf  f  Hif  toiy  and  Oeography,  rol  iL,  p.  379,  fint  edition, 
t  Atwater'8  Ohio,  p.  151, 15S. 
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of  this  jesTf  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  issued  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  the  ^  Sentinel  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,"  the  first  number  of  which  was  iss^f 
ed  on  the  9th  day  of  N9vember,  1793,  by  William  Maxwell. 
This  paper,  Uke  those  which  had  been  issued  in  Pittsburgh  in 
July,  178€f,  and  in  Leidngton  in  August,  1787,  was  a  small 
weekly  sheet,  badly  printed,  and  of  inferior  materials.  Like 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  West  for  many  years  afterward,  it 
was  printed  on  an  old  cast-<»flf  press,  with  worn-out  types,  hail- 
ing only  a  few  sets  of  new  type  for  job-work.  All  the  first 
western  papers  were  published  by  young  printers,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  new  presses  and  type,  aiid  were  compelled 
to  use  those  that  had  been  worn  out,  because  they  could  be  ob- 
tained cheap.* 

During  nearly  three  years  past,  while  the  settlements  were 
driven  into  forts  and  block-houses,  and  harassed  with  continu- 
al alarms  and  menaced  with  constant  attack,  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  government  had  almost  ceased,  or 
had  been  ,only  partially  enforced.  The  military  authority,  as 
is  common  in  aJl  coimtries  in  time  of  general  dangjsr,  had  su- 
perseded the  civil  administrati(m,  and  swallowed  up  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  fimctions  in  the  person  of  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguished 
ofiSi^^er  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  northwestern  army,  and  to  him  were 
oonfided  the  arduous  duties  of  organizing  a  powerful  military 
force  for  the  efieetual  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
well-known  character  of  this  accomplished  and  energetic  sol- 
dier for  prudence,  system,  courage,  and  command,  gave  gener- 
al satis&otion  to  the  western  people,. and  restored  the  confi- 
dence and  drooping  courage  of  the  fi:'ontier  settlers. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  military  preparations  had 
been  active  throughout  all  the  western  country,  and  troops 
were  rapidly  concentrating  upon  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  "  Falls."  The  ranks  were  filled  not  only  with  reg- 
ulars enlisted  during- the  war,  but  with  militia  and  cheerful  vol- 
unteers. The  settlements  northwest  of  the  Qtiio  began  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  firom  Indian  incursions,  and  a  gleam  of 
hope  shone  again  upon  their  future  prospects. 

*  Atwater's  Ohio,  p.  320,  381. 
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Although  the  Indians  had  remitted  their  defH*edati<m8  par- 
tially upon  the  Ohio  River,  they  were  actively  engaged  in  form- 
iBg  alliances  with  western  and  southern  tribes,  and  c(^centratp 
ing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  their  utmost  strength,to 
meet  the  hostile  invasion  with  whiph  they  were  threatened. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Want,  privaticMi,  and  distress  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  settlements,  until  they  had  almost  despair- 
ed of  a  change.  But  the  movtoients  of  General  Wayne,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  early  in  the  summer  of  1794, 
withdrew  the  Indian  warriors  to  the .  immediate  defense  of 
their  own  towns.  A  succession  of  bold  advances  from  Fort 
Jefferson  drove  the  Indian  forces  before  him,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  towns,  fields,  and  possessions,  imtil  they  made  a  stand 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee,  within  two  miles  of  the 
British  "^  Fort  of  the  Miamis."  In  a  pitched  battle^  on  the  SOth 
day  of  August,  the  American  army  completely  routed  and  de- 
feated the  combined  army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  driving 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British  fort* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whites  tedL  fresh  courage ;  the  settle- 
ments near  the  Ohio  began  to  increase  thdr  numbers  by  the 
arrival  of  new  immigrants,  and  those  who  two  years  before 
had  retired  in  despair  to  the  secure  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
began  to  return  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  improve- 
ments. 

[A.D.  1795.]  Although  few  or  no  hostilities  were  perpe- 
trated upon  the  inhabitants  after  the  battle  of  the  Miamis,  yet 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  the  uncertain  security  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, deterred  immigrants  from  attempts  to  form  new  set- 
tlements. 

The  treaty  of  GreenviUe,t  in  die  fdUowing  summer,  put  an 
end  to  doubts  and  fears  as  to  danger  from  the  Indians ;  and 
hundreds  Were  ready,  vTaiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
known  to  h&ve  been  undertaken  by  General  Wayne.  The 
whole  white  population  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  army,  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  souls,  distributed  in  the  sparse  settlements. 

*  See  chip,  z^  "  Mllituy  Openitiong  of  the  United  States/' 
t  See  diap.  be,  "Inditti  Eelatioof  and  l^itief.'' 
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^         CHAPTER  X. 

B4BLT  SETTLEMENT  AKB  INDIAN  HOQTIUTIEe  IN  THE  f'sOUTB- 
WE8TEEN  TERRITORTy^  UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION   AS   THE   STATE   OF  TENNESSEE. A.D.  1776  TO  1796. 

,Arffwme»L'—neito&pt^  of  tiie  Fint  Settiatiieats  of  But  TeukdMe»— Firat  8etld«- 
mentf  on  Gomberlttid  BiTer. — Gherokea  Hoitilitiei  in  176a— Nart]>  Carolina  em- 
coorages  Emigration  to  the  Cumberland  in  1783. — Military  Land  District  erected. — 
Cliickai&  Ceaiion  in  1784.->Increaaed  Emigration  td  Holston'and  Cnmberlaod  fai 
178&— Potttical  Diilciildec  in  Washington  Diatrict.— Attompted  OrgtbiMtAaa  of  tiia 
"Bepoblic  of  Frankland." — Colonel  John  Sevier  attainted  for  Treason,  and  restored 
to  his  Bights. — Authority  of  North  Carolina  sustained. — Spanish  Infltience  in  the 
GoBibeiiand  Settlements.— Pepufattiao  of  Washington  and  Miid  Districts  In  1789.— 
North  Carolina  cedes  her  Western  Territory  to  the  Federal  aorenunent.— "  Soody 
western  Territory"  organized  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. — Efibrts  of  the 
Federtd  Goremment  to  maintain  Peace. — Rapid  Increase  of  Emigration  Westward 
in  1791.-tlndian  HnstUities  in  1791  to  1798)— Spanish  Intzigne  with  the  Indians^ 
Colonel  Sevier  and  General  Robertson  conduct  Defenses.— Population  of  8outh> 
western  Territory  in  1794.— Population  of  the  Territory  in  1795.— Second  Grade  of 

,  Territorial  Garemment  assanied.--^8tate  Constitotlon  adopted  in  1796.^^"  State  of 
Tennessee"  admitted  into  the  Union.— Features  of  Cqnstitotion.— Proyessive  Ibt 
crease  of  Population  and  Extension  of  Settlements  to  the  Mississippi  until  1840. — 
Displacement  of  Aie  Indian  Tribes.— West  Tennessee  and  Memplkis.— Population 
and  Enterprise.— Colonies  sent  o«t  from  Tennessee' 

[A.D.  1776.]  In  another  portico  of  this  work,*  w©  have 
sbown  that  the  coimtry  now  comprised  in  the  extreme  eastern 
and  southeastern  comities  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  the 
cooiKtieB  of  Washington,  Garter,  Sollivan,  Greene,  and  Haw<^ 
kins,  was  qparsely  settled  by  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These 
"settlements,  early  in  the  latter  period,  gradually  extended 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga  and  French  Broad,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  west-* 
em  base  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  and  within 
the  former  Hmits  of' North  Carolina.  Soon  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  people  of  these  remote  settlements 
were  invited  by  the  British  authorities  to  espouse  the  royal 
emoae  against  the  revolted  provinces ;  but,  "with  noble  firmness, 
they  indignantly  rejected  the  profiered  protection  of  the  crown, 
and  adhered  to  the  cause  of  independence.! 

*  See  book  iiL,  chap,  iii,  "  Adyance  of  Anglo-American  PoptdatioD,"  fte. 
t  Winfeecbotfaam'a  AmeriiRa,  toL  ii,  p.  S6, 
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In  the  autumn  of  1776,  these  settlements,  as  the  ^'Western 
District,"  were  entitled  to  a  delegate  in  the  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  this  region  at  that  early  period  was  Captain  John  Sevier, 
who  had  been  an  active  defender  of  the  frontiers  in  the  pre- 
ceding Indian  wars.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
western  people  was  such  that  they  elected  him  to  represent  the 
Western  District  in  the  convention  for  adopting  a  state  consti- 
tution for  North  Carolina.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  he  was  a  prominent  soldier  in  resisting 
the  incursions  of  the  British  cavalry  in  the  western  settlements. 

[A.D.  1777,] '  During  the  year  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina  was  formally  extended  over  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, which  was  organized  into' the  "county  of  Washington,** 
having  a  nominal  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  militia  of  Washington  county  was  organized  under 
Colonel  Carter  and  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Sevier.f  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  large  bodies  of  land  were  relinquished  by 
the  Cherokees,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  settlements  began  immediately  to 
extend  upon  the  Ceded  territory  down  the  north  fork  of  Hd- 
ston,  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  south  fork,  and  emigration 
continued  gradually  to  swell  the  population. 

[A.D.  1778.]  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  from  this  organi- 
zation of  Washington  county,  when  th^  adventurous  pioneers 
began  to  plunge  into  the  remote  Western  forest,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  by  the  only  route  from  the  older  settlemwits  of 
the  new  county.  A  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. .  To  reach  this  re- 
mote region,  the  pioneers  advanced  through  Cumberland  Gap, 
and,  diverging  from  the  wilderness  route  to  Kentucky,  they 
proceeded  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  thence  down  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Nashville. 
*  This. route  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  partly  re- 
linquished by  the  Cherokees  to  Richard  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany. South  of  it  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees and  Creeks,  who  permitted  no  encroachment  with  im- 

*  Martin'g  Looifiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

t  Flinf  s  Hiieoiy  and  (Geography,  toL  ii^  p.  SI,  edition  of  18S8. 
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punity.  The  first  gettlement  in  this  remote  region  was  that 
near  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bledsoe's  Lick ;  it  was 
occupied  the  first  year  by  less  than  a  dozen  families,  isolated 
in  the  hestrt  of  the'Chickas&  nation,  with  no  other  protection 
than  their  own  courage  and  a  small  stockad&inclosure.* 

About  the  same  time,  a  number  of  French  traders  advanced 
up  the  Cumberland  River  as  far  as  ^  the  BlufiT*  near  the  pres- 
ent dty  of  Nashville,  where  they  erected  a  trading-post  and 
a  few  log  cabins,!  with  the  approbation  of  the  Chickasas. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  year  1779,  received 
an  accession  of  several  additional  families,  who  advanced  by 
the  same  route  firom  the  Holston  settleiments.  With  this  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  the  little  colony  continued  to  hold  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  until  the  autumn  of  1760,  when  Colonel  James 
Robertson  led  out  a  colony  of  forty  families,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  re- 
mote westeim  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  So  long  as  they 
j^mained  within  striking  distance  of  Tarlton's  troop,  they  were 
allowed  the  only  alternative  of  submitting  to  the  insolent  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery,  or  of  espousing  the  royal  cause 
against  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.:|: 

Colonel  Robertson  and  his  colony,  preferring  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  to  the  ruthless  incursions  of  the 
EngKsh,  set  out  for  the  remote  wilderness  upon  the  lower  Cum- 
berland Valley.  His  location  was  made  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Nashville,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade 
inclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  Indian  hostility. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  **  Robertson's  Station,"  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  numerous  emigrants  who  soon  afterward 
advanced  to  this  region. 

'This  remote  point  continued  to  be  the  object  of  adventurers 
for  three  years,  when  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  were  opened 
by  North  Carolina,  in  establishment  of  a  military  land  district 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cherokees  had  become  impatient  of 

s 

*  flinf  s  Hiitory  and  Gkognqplqr,  toL  iL,  p.  fiL 

t  Martin's  Looiiiana,  vol.  ii,  p.  41. 

t  Inlay's  America^  p.  14, 15.    Abo,  Outiirie's  Geography,  toL  H.,  p.  478. 
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the  advance  of  the  white*  populatkm  upon  the  Holston,  and  . 
before  the  close  jof  the  year  1 780  they  commenced  active  hof* 
tilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Washington  District 
To  protect  the  exposed  colonies^  and  to  chastise  the  warlike 
sayagesy  Colonel  Campbell,  of  North  Carolina*  invaded  the 
Cherokee  country  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  spread  consternation  and  desolation  in  his  march. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  cavalry  in  the  character  of  mounted 
riflemen  had  been  employed  successfully  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  savage  war- 
£Eure  in  the  West* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1783  that  the  government  of  North 
Carolina  determined  to  establish  a  military  land  district  in  h«r 
western  territory  for  the  liquidaticm  of  military  land-scrip  and 
Revolutionary  claims  in  favor  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Continental  line.  The  same  year  commissioners  were  9ft 
pointed  to  explore  the  country  upon  Cumberland  River,  and 
select  a  suitable  region  for  the  military  district.  After  due 
exploraticm,  they  reported  in  favor  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  new  settlements  upon  that  river,  which  was  still  ia 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasi  Indians. 

[A.D.  1783.]  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  the  fbrmal  extension  of  the  state  jurisdie- 
tion  over  this  country  in  the  organisation  of  a  land  district,  with 
a  land-office,  together  with  a  pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  ac* 
tual  settlers.  The  latter  opened  the  way  of  emigration  to  the 
Qumberlaad  River,  and  was  a  virtual  invitation  to  the  peof^ 
to  advance  to  the  occupancy  of  this  valuable  fegicm  of  country^ 

To  prevent  collision  with  the  Chickas&  nation,  commission* 
ers  were  appointed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  chie&,  he«d  men, 
and  warriors  of  that  tribe  for  the  amicable  relinquishment  of 
the  country  designated.  The  Indiuis  were  assembled  early  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson's  Station,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  tins  treaty,  the  Chickasas,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  to  them  paid,  agreed  to 
cede  and  relinquish  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  an  extensive 
region  of  country  extending  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  the 
Cumberland  lUver,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  and  those  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.  This  cession, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  the  year 

*  See  WiiiloriN)thi|2nf  ■  AiMrica,  Tol.  ii..  p.  ST. 
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1785^  was  formed  into  a  land  district  for  the  entry  and  loca- 
tion of  lands.  Emigrants  immediately  commenced  their  jour- 
neys to  these  western  regions,  which  oBSdrtdmuay  advantages 
imknown  to  the  country  east  of  the  mountains*  Among  them 
were  himdreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolationary 
armies,  and  with  them  came  men  of  talent  mid  enterprise^ 

•[A.D.  1784«]  The»tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1784 
began  to  set  strong  upon  the  Cumberland,  as  well  as  into  Wash- 
ington District  In  th^  latter,  the  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  settlements  had  extended  until  the  <&strict  con- 
tained no  less  than  four  counties. 

The  peace  of  1788  had  quieted  all  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  English  depredations  md  partisan  warfare.  The  restless 
population  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  left  free  to  pursue  their 
own  inclinations  for  western  adventure  and  explori^on*  No 
state  in  th^  ccmfederacy  possessed  more  of  this  roving  and  ad- 
venturous spirit  than  North  Carolina.  Her  western  regions 
had  been  explored,  and  the  fame  of  their  beauty  and  fertility 
were  the  subject  of  every  fireside  conversation,  and  the  object 
of  every  family's  ambition*  The  privations,  the  hardships,  and 
the  dangers  of  a  frontier  life  to  them  had  all  the  charms  of 
romance  without  its  novelty.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  primeval  forests  of  the  West  which  perfectly  bewil- 
ders the  mind  of  the  emigrant  from  old  and  d^e  settlements. 

The  whole  Atlantic  population,  fi-om  Maine  to  Georgia,  was 
convulsed  with  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  toward  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  <* While  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Map 
rylandi  and  New  Jersey  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Moncmgahela,  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolhia,  as  well  as  Southern  Vir^nia,  were  sending  numerous 
colonies  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  and  even 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Cumberland  River  and  to  Kentucky. 

Although  settlements  were  extending  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  yet  such  luui  been  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  that  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Hol- 
ston were  stfll  chiefly  in  their  possession. 

But  the  following  year  brought  large  accessions  of  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
south  fork,  of  the  Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga.  The  white 
population  was  rapidly  extending  upon  the  waters  of  the  Noli- 
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chucky  and  French  Broad,  where  five  years  before  the  Indian 
was  sole  lord  of  the  soil.* 

The  settlements  which  had  been  made  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  which  had  been  slowly  increasing  for  the  last  two 
years,  now  began  to  augment  rapidly.  Nashville,  the  pres^:it 
emporium  of  the  state,  was  first  laid  out  during  this  summer, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  gallant  General  Francis 
Nash,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Brandy wine.t  Many  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  among  the  emi- 
grants for  the  Cumberland  settlements ;  and  these  had  now  in- 
creased their  population  to  more  than  three  thousand  soula. 
Still  they  were  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  subject  to  her  laws 
and  amenable  to  her  authority ;  although,  like  their  neighbors, 
the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  they  were  removed  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  state  capital  Unprotected  by  the  troops  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  they  were  compelled  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  themselves  against  the  united  attacks  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  same  inconveniences  which  induced 
the  separation  of  Kentucky  operated  with  equal  force  in  the 
western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  These  inconvenien- 
ces multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,  and 
all  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  obviated. 
There  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  North  Carolina  who 
had  removed  to  the  western  country,  and  who  were  ambitious 
of  political  distinction  in  becoming  the  founders  of  a  new 
state.  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be  examined  in 
all  its  bearings,  not  only  in  the  western  settlements,  but  in  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  Legislature,  willing  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  western  people,  proposed  to  cede,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  all  the  western  territory  to  the  Federal 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state. 
Until  such  time,  it  was  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina.  But  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation,  and  the  difficulties  in  calling 
out  and  controlling  their  militia  in  sudden  emergencies,  to 
which  their  situation  in  an  Indian  country  exposed  them,  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Nqrth  Carolina  with- 
out further  delay.    A  convention  was  called,  consisting  of  dele- 

*  ImUy*!  America,  p.  46-48. 

t  Ftint's  Hiitoiy  and  Geog.,  toL  11,  p.  36,  edition  of  1S8& 
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gates  from  each  af  the  western  counties.  The  convention  met, 
and  enacted  sundry  regulations  for  the  goc^  government  of  the 
western  settlements.  Among  these  were  the  following :  that 
all  laws  of  North  Carolina,  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
the  new  settlements,  should  remain  in  force;  that  a  memorial 
should  be  sent  to  Congress  praying  the  speedy  acceptance. of 
the  act  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  with  authority  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  state  government ;  that  the  political  affairs 
of  the  new  settlements  shall  in  the  mean  ti^le  be  conducted 
through  a  convention  elected  by  the  people ;  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

[A.D.  1786.]  A  second  convention  met  in  Jonesborough, 
composed  of  five  members  from  each  county.  Commencing 
their  deliberations  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  they 
formally  declared  the  Washington  District  independent  of 
North  Carolina,  and  constituting  the  new  State  of  "  Frankland.'' 
The  new  state  government  was  put  into  operation  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  and  executive  officers.  A  memorial  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  delegate,  who  carried  with  him  a  copy  of 
the  new  Constitution.  But  Congress  refused  to  encourage  any 
rebellion  against  the  mother-state,  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  government  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  delegate 
was  obliged  to  return  ta  his  constituents,  and  report  his  fruit- 
less mission. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  asserted  her  jurisdiction^  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  maintain  it  over  any  irregular 
assumption  of  power.  Two  parties,  of  course,  soon  sprung  up : 
one  for  the  new  .government,  and  one  for  the  state  jurisdiction. 
Each  authority  persisted  in  maintaining  its  supremacy,  and  col- 
lisions were  unavoidable.  The  **  State  of  Frankland"  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  two  distinct  and  opposing  courts,  each  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction,  and  each  claiming  for  its  decisions  para- 
mount authority.  In  some  instances  the  sheriff  of  Frankland, 
with  his  **pime  con^itatuSf'  entered  the  court  established  by 
North  Carolina,  and,  having  seized  the  papers,  turned  the  court 
and  its  officers  out  of  doors.  The  power  of  the  mother  state  in 
due  time  retaliated  the  same  courtesy  upon  the  courts  of  Frank- 
land. 

Colonel  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Frankland.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  came  in  collision 
with  Colonel  Tipton,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  old  state.    From 
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words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  personal  combat  ensued.  The 
adherents  of  each  piincipal  followed  the  example  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  a  general  mti€e  followed.  But  this  did  not  settle 
principles  or  establish  the  supremacy  of  law. 

The  regular  state  elections  were  held.  The  counties  of 
Washington  District  elected  their  representatives  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton  was  one  of  theee, 
and  carried  with  him  the  names  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  terms  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  and  to  secede 
from  the  new  state  authority.  The  former  law  proposing  a 
cession  to  the  United  States  was  repealed,  and  the  stajte  persist- 
ed in  enforcing  her  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  third  convention  of  Frankland  met,  en- 
acted laws,  and  levied  taxes.  They  also  selected  the  eloquent 
William  Cocke,  Esq.,  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was 
permitted  to  address  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted  conditicm  of  Frankland.  Engaged  in  a  civil  wbi  with 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  again  by  the  war- 
like Cherokees,  their  only  protection,  their  only  hope,  was  in 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.  That  body^readily  interposed  its  in- 
fluence to  restore  harmony  in  this  portion  of  North  Carolina. 
The  authority  of  the  state  was  maintained,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Frankland  declared  illegal.  An  amnesty  was  rec- 
ommended for  all  past  differences,  and  the  regular  state  au- 
thorities were  soon  after  re-established. 

The  new  government  very  reluctantly  yielded.  The  legis- 
lative convention  of  Frankland  met  in  1787  fM*  the  last  time. 
Their  power  was  at  an  end,  and  but  little  was  attempted*  The 
adherents  of  the  new  state  gradually  abandoned  their  leaders, 
and  the  organization  of  their  new  government  wasted  by  de- 
grees, until  it  finally  became  extinct 

[A.D.  1788.]  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  m  the  West 
to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  a  parent  state  in  violation  of  law. 
The  authority  of  North  Carolina  having  been  established  over 
the  western  counties,  her  jurisdiction  was  also  extended  over 
the  whole  settlements,  then  spreading  rapidly  upon  all  the 
Holston  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

During  the  year  1788,  the  population  of  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlements had  increased  to  more  than  six  thousand  souls,  sparse- 
ly located  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  same. 
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Governor  €levier,  bowever^  had  bee9  JbigUy  obnoxiotM  to  the- 
authorities  of  North  Carolina.  iLiB  property  had  been  declared 
eonfidcated,  and  himself  outlawed.  Colonel  Tipton  had  been  ao- 
tive  in  prosecuting  the  state  authority  against  his  late  antago* 
nist,  until  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  swayed  by  pubUe^ 
dpimon,  which,  duly  af^reciated  his  character  and  services  irt 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  ios  in  the  Indian  wars,  in 
which  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself^  resolved,  in  1789tto 
repeal  the  obnoxious  law,*  and  to  relieve  him  from  all  attainder* 
Soon  after  which,  Colonel  Sevier  was  elected  as  senator  from 
Creole  county  to  the  Legislatwe  Of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
appointed  bzagpuiier-general  for  the  western  counties. 

[A.D.  1789.J  Since  the  year  1787,  the  people  of  all  the 
Holston  settlements,  in  common  with  those  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  the  natural  outlet  for  all  their  surplus 
products.  On  this  subject  they  were  influenced  by  all  the  mo- 
tives, interests,  and  prejudices  which  operated  ^o  powerfully 
vgpon  the  people  of  Kentucky  about  the  same  time.'  During 
this  period,  Spain  had  viewed  the  rising  Republic  with  jealous 
concern.  Kentucky  was  presumed  by  Spain  to  be  disaflected, 
and  the  Cumberiand  and  Holston  settlements  were  by  no  means 
contented. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  benevolent  Grov* 
emor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  through  Colonel  Wilkinson,  tendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Hdstoh  and.  Cumberiand  settlements,  in 
common  \7ith  thpse  of  Kentucky,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish  subjects^ 
upon  ccnulitions  deemed  advantageous  to  them.  Many,  lured 
by  the  tempting  ofiers  of  the  governor,  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
trict of  West  Florida,  and  became  Spanish  subjects-f 

About  ibe  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  partially 
introduced  upon  the  Cumberland  River ;  and  for  several  years 
it  constituted  an  article  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  Cum- 
berland settlements  and  those  of  Kentucky,  under  the  control 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson's  agents,  t 

Meantime,  the  population  on  all  the  head  branches  of  the 
Holston  and  Clindi  Riviers,  as  well  as  on  Cumberland,  contin^ 

*  Ffint'a  Hutory  of  Georgia,  voL  u^  p.  30-^6,  edition  of  1828.    Also,  Martin's  Looi- 
siana,  vol  ii.,  p.  89.  t  Martin's  lionisiana,  vol  ii.,  p.  102, 103. 

I  See  M'Donald's  Sketches,  Life  of  Massie. 
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ued  to  extend  and  to  increase  in  number  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Cumberland  settlements,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1789,  had  increased  their  population  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  souls,  and  had  been  erected  into  a  judicial 
district  designated  "  Miro  District"  Washington  District  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  SulU  van,  and  Greene^ 
and  new  settlements  were  extending  upon  the  French  Broad 
and  Nolichucky,  within  the  Indian  territory.  The  aggregate 
population  in  this  district  was  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

During  the  advance  of  the  settlements  in  1789,  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  southern  frontier  began  to  manifest  extreme  impa- 
tience of  the  rapid  encroachments  upon  their  territory,  and  dep- 
redations and  murders  upon  the  inhabitants  became  frequent, 
perpetrated  chiefly  by  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1790.]  North  Carolina  had  not  been  averse  to  an 
amicable  and  legal  separation  of  her  western  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state.  Early  in  the  year 
1790  the  Legislature  took  measures  for  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object.  Following  the  example  of  Virginia  in  her  relin- 
quishment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Legislature  pro- 
posed to  oede  to  the  Federal  government  all  the  western  terr 
ritory,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  same  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  preparatory  to  an  independent  state  gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1787.  In  April,  Congress  acceded  to  the  proposed  cession,  and 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  North  CaroUna  wa6  com- 
pleted. , 

The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20th, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Southwestern  Territory,"  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  clause  which 
prohibits  slavery.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  agreeably  to  the 
first  grade  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  two  houses,  thus  constituted,  elected  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, with  the  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.     The  first  territorial  governor  was  Will- 

*  Bee  chap.  ix.  of  thif  book,  "  ExteiMioD  of  the  Tint  White  Bettlementi,"  &o. 
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ram  Blount,  who  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs, 
which  station  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  territory  passed 
through  its  dependent  grades  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state. 

The  census  of  1790  gave  to  Washington  District  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-jix  thousand  souls,  including  three  thousand  &ve 
hundred  slaves ;  at  the  same  time,  the  settlements  on  Cumber- 
land River  contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ten  theusand^ouls. 

To  protect  the  frontier  people  from  Indian  attacks,  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  the  "  South- 
west Point,"  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  then  within  the  Indian  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  territorial  government  went  fully 
into  operation,  and  the  present  site  of  Knoxville  was  selected  as 
the  future  seat  of  government,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  In- 
dian boundary.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  **  Knoxville  Gazette**  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 
Tfdvember,  1790. 

To  secure  the  people  of  the  territory  from  Indian  hostility, 
the  Federal  government  took  immediate  measures  for  concili- 
ating the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  portions  of  the  Cherokee  and^  Creek  nations.  Governor 
Blount,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  commenced  a  series 
of  treaties  and  negotiations  with  different  portions  of  the  Cher- 
okee and  Creek  nations  for  the  peaceable  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  lands  occupied  by  the  settlements,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
These  negotiations  continued  at  different  points  along  the  ex- 
posed border  until  the  close  of  the  following  year, 

[A.D.  1791.]  By  this  means  the  Federal  government  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  great  body  of  warriors  in  these  two 
powerful  and  warlike  nations  from  open  war  and  invasion  of 
the  settlements ;  but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  lawless  emigrants  upon  the  Indian  lands,  or  to  re- 
strain the  depredations  and  murders  which  were  frequently 
committed  by  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  upon  the  ex- 
posed colonies.*    Hence,  notwithstanding  thf  Federal  govem- 

*  The  following  if  a  catalogue  of  the  hoftilities  of  the  war  paitiea  daring  the  year, 
mi,  vi*.: 

Earty  in  January  tlM  Cherokeefi  commenoed  their  incnniona  a^ainrt-  the  Comber- 
land  lettlemeota.    The  fint  man  killed  was  Bichard  Withs,  ihot  on  the  16th  ef  Jan- 
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ment  had  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  a  partisan  warfare 
sprung  up  along  the  whole  frontier  between  disorderly  individ- 
uals and  detached  parties  from  both  Indian  nations;  and  al- 
though the  Federal  authorities  forbore  to  plunge  the  country 
mto  a  general  Indian  war,  it  was  unable  entirely  to  restrain 
the  voluntary  expeditions  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1792.]  The  following  year  opened  with  a  continua- 
tion of  hostile  incursions  and  murders  by  small  parties  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  along  the  whole  line  of  border  settlements  in 
both  Washington  and  Miro  Districts.* 

Yet  Governor  Blount  had  not  remitted  his  efforts  to  concili- 
ate the  savages  and  to  restrain  the  unlawful  aggression  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Indian  territory.  The  warriors  of  both  na- 
tions were  gradually  preparing  for  a  regular-  invasion  arid 
destruction  of  the  white  settlements,  especially  those  on  the 

nary,  near  Papon'g  Creek.  In  Febraaxy,  one  man  was  kiHed  and  another  woonded 
near  Bledsoe's  Lick.  In  March,  several  mnrdera  were  committed  by  Indians.  On  the 
first  of  April,  Charles  Hickman  was  killed  by  them  on  Dade  Biver.  On  the  SStfa  of 
May,  George  WBson  was  killed  on  the  great  nmd  near  Station  Greek.  Two  days 
afterward,  John  Nickerson  was  killed  near  Smith's  Fork.  Daring  the  month  of  Jane, 
fbor  men  were  kiDed  by  Greeks  not  far  ftom  Nashville.  In  JxAy,  three  men  wclre  killed 
Vy  Cherokees ;  one  rf  these  was  IdUed  within  eight  miles  of  Swnner  G<nut4iDase,  and 
one  on  the  "  new  trace"  across  Comheriand  Moontain.  One  man  was  killed  in  Aogost, 
one  in  November,  and  one  in  December.  ^ 

*  The  fbUowing  catalogae  comprises  the  principal  mmdeni  and  depredations  commit* 
ted  in  Miro  District  during  the  year  1792,  vije.  t 

On  the  7th  of  Janaaiy,  a  Cherokee  chief  and  party  advanced  into  die  settlements  and 
captured  two  boats  descending  the  Cnmberiand  Uiver,  killing  John  Gortis,  and  three 
yooDQg  men  named  Seviers.  On  the  14th,  they  kHted  a  man  near  Glartuville.  On  die 
I7th  of  Febraary,  four  persons  were  killed  on  the  Chickasd  trace.  On  the  85th,  a 
party  of  Greeks  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville,  killed  Mr.  Thompson  and 
two  of  his  sons,  and  carried  his  wife  and  two  other  torn  away  captive.  On  the  Sth  of 
March,  a  party  of  twenty-five  Indians  attacked  "  Bfown's  Statkm,"  and  killed  fiMir  boys, 
only  six  miles  from  Nashvilb.  The  next  day  they  homed,  all  the  oat-baildings  at 
"  Denham's  Station."  Daring  the  next  eighteen  days,  five  persons  were  killed  and 
three  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokees  not  fkr  from  Nashville.  On  the  94th  of  March, 
^neral  James  Robertson  and  two  d^er  men  were  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  8th 
of  April,  the  fkmily  of  Benjamin  Williams,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  were  killed 
by  them.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  6th,  and  another  on  die  S3d  of  June.  On  the 
96th,  a  party  of  Creeks,  Shawanese,  and  GherdL9es,  attacked  and  captorejL  "  Zeigler's 
Station,"  where  five  persons  were  killed,  fojor  wounded,  and  twelve  taken  prisonen. 
From  this  time  until  the  last  of  July,  six  men  were  killed  and  several  more  wounded 
in  different  portbns  of  the  Cumberland  settlements.  Daring  dds  time,  abott  two 
hundred  horses  had  been  stolen  from  bodi  districts  by  Indians.  Daring  the  same 
period,  fipom  January  to  December,  sixteen  persons,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dran,  had  been  killed  in  the  District  of  Washington,  about  Clinch  Mountain  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  tha  present  town  of  Eogersville.  The  whole  number  of  persons  kified, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  both  districts  of  Bast  and  West  Tennessee,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  scalped  and  otherwise  mangled. 
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Cumberland,  prompted  and  supplied,  as  "was  subsequently  as- 
certained, by  Spanish  emissaries  from  Florida  and  Louisiana.. 

On  the  28d  of  June,  Governor  Blount  had  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  at  Coyatee,  where 
he  distributed  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  blsmkets.  On  the 
26th,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Cherokees  at  Estanaula, 
where  the  chiefs  and  warriors  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  their  young  men  from  acts 
of  hostility.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a  treaty  of  peace  and . 
friendship  was  concluded  with  the  Chickasas  and  Choct&s,near 
Nashville,  aecompanied  with  a  distribution  of  a  large  amount 
of  goods,  and  presents  to  the  chiefs.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
a  similar  treaty,  was  concluded  with  a  portion  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, near,  the  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston.* 

Notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  and  the  earnest  efforts  to 
allay  all  hostile  feeling  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  they 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  an  open  and  general 
war  against  all  the  settlements  in  the  Southwestern  Territory. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  large  Indian  trail  was  discovered 
within  four  miles  of  BuchanaQ's  Station.  The  same  day  a 
partf  of  twenty-four  Indians  advanced  to  Fletcher's  Lick,  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  and  near  the  new  wilderness  road 
from  Knoxville.  On  the  11th  of  September,  Gro veraor  Blount 
greatly  apprehended  a  descent  upon  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments by  a  large  body  of  Indians  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  their  march  in  that  direction.  On  the  80th  of  September, 
Buchanan's  Station,  within  four  miles  of  Nashville,  was  at- 
tacked by  four  hundred  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  the  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  October,  (Jovemor  Blount  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  **  about  five  hundred  Creeks, 
within  a  few  days,  had  passed  the  Tennessee  River  on  thein 
way  to  the  Cumberland  settlements,  and  that  they  were  re-en- 
forced by  two  hundred  Cherokees  near  the  crossing-place, 
thirty  niiles  below  Nicojack.** 

All  these  parties  of  Indians  had  been  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents  from  Florida,  by  whom 
the  savages  had  been  urged  td  exterminate  the  Cumberland 
settlements  while  the  American  army  was  advancing  north. 

[A.D.  1798.]  The  year  1793  opened  with  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  against  the  whole  frontier,  from 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indim  J^ain,  toL  l,  p.  23(HI76,  folio  editkn. 
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Holston  to  Cumberland.*  The  scalping  parties  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  settlements,  and  no  place  beyond  the  stockade 
inclosures  was  deemed  secure  from  the  nocturnal  inroads  of  the 
savage  foe. 

Those  on  Cumberland  River  had  gradually  extended  du- 
ring the  year  1792,  until  they  vrere '  distributed  along  the 
Cumberland  River  on  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  eighty-five 
miles  from  east  to  vtrest,  with  a  general  width  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south.  Such  was  their  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Blount's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1792.t    The  country  occupied  by  them  was  a  fertile  and  beau-  ^ 

*  The  following  catalogue  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  hoetUe  operatioDs  of  the 
sayagOB  in  the  Soathwestern  Territoiy  daring  the  year  1793,  vix. : 

In  Miio  District,  Colonel  Hugh  Tinnan  waa  badly  wounded  by  Indium  on  iSkie  16tfa 
of  January,  near  Clarkabarg,  on  the  north  side  of  Comberland  Biver.  On  the  18th, 
ilnjor  Shelby,  James  Harris,  and  a  negro  were  killed  near  the  month  oflled  Biver,  not 
far  fiom  Clarksrille.  Several  horses  were^  stolen  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  the  19th, 
two  boys  in  a  canoe,  near  Clarksrille,  were  fired  npon  by  Indians.  On  tite  2ad,  two 
men  were  killed  on  the  trace  leading  from  Gamberland  River  to  Kentacky,  and  several 
horses  were  stcdea.  On  the  84th,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  a  salt-boat  in  Cniaber- 
land  River,  killing  four  men  and  wounding  two.  About  the  same  time^  they  attacked  a 
pirogue  manned  by  Frenchmen,  and  killed  three  of  them.  On  the  26th,  two  men  were 
shot  by  Indians  on  the  north  ^de  of  Cuftiberland  River,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  month  of  February  these  hostile  operations  continued.  On  the  17th,  two  ne- 
groes and  a  son  of  Colonel  Bledsoe  were  killed,  and  one  negro  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  On  the  SSd,  two  boys,  sons  of  Colonel  Sanders,  were  killed  and  scalped.  On 
the  24di,  Captain  Samuel  Hays  was  killed  near  a  neighbor's  house.  Several  borsea 
were  stolen  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

In  March  murders  were  less  frequent  in  tills  district  On  the  9th,  two  brothers, 
named  Nelson,  were  killed  by  the  Cherokees.  On  the  18th,  two  young  men,  named 
Clements,  were  killed  and  scalped  in  the  settlements  east  of  the  Cumberiand  Monnl- 
ains. 

In  April,  Miro  District  suffered  severely.  On  the  9th  day.  Colonel  Bledsoe  was  kill- 
ed in  hii  own  field  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  and  his  premises  plundered.  On  the 
tltfa,  two  men  were  killed  near  Simooe  Creek.  On  the  l4di,  two  others  were  killed 
Hear  General  Rutherford's.  On  the  18th,  Captain  Benton  and  two  other  men  were 
killed  ott  Cumberland,  near  Claiksvflle ;  and  soon  after,  two  others  were  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  37th,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  Greenfield 
Station,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  next  Indian  murder  was  that  of  John  Hacker,  on  the  30th  of  May,  near  Drake's 

On  the  3d  of  June,  James  Steele  and  his  daughter  were  killed.  On  tiie  4di,  three 
men  were  killed  and  two  wonn^d  on  the  Kentucky  road  to  Big  Bono.  On  the  29th, 
Joseph  Heaton  was  killed  near  Heaton's  Lick. 

On  the  first  of  July,  three  men,  name4  Casdeman,  were  killed,  and  one  was  wound- 
ed, at  "Haye's  Station."  On  the  15th,  a  man  was  killed  neai:  Nashville,  and  another 
on  the  19th,  at  Johnston's  Lick. 

Murders  were  fre<iuent  in  August.  On  the  first,  Samuel  Miller  was  killed  at "  Jos- 
lin's  Station,''  near  Cqmberiand  River.  On  the  21st,  the  Widow  Bakei^  and  a  large 
fiunily  of  children  were  killed,  only  two  escaping^  On  the  32d,  Mrs.  Wells  and  a 
fiunily  of  children  were  killed.— See  American  State  Papers,  iTtdian  4fair$,  vol  i.,  p. 
450-465.  t  Idem,  p.  433. 
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tiful  region,  diversified  with  deep  valleys  and  towering  cliffs, 
intersected  and  watered  by  numerous  deep,  transparent  streams 
flowing  through  lofty  forests  and  verdant  plains.  Many  had 
advanced  beyond  the  4imits  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  were 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands  upon  the  northern  tributa- 
ries of  Duck  River,  when  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  in  1793  compelled  them  to  retire  and  abandon 
their  unlawful  habitations. 

Before  the  close  of  summer  the  savages  had  begun  to  make 
formidable  demonstrations  against  the  whole  extent  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  the  militia  were  necessarily  called  into 
service  for  the  general  defense.  In  the  eastern  district  the 
military  operations  were  confided  to  Brigadier-general  Sevier, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  West.  Bold,  active,  and 
persevering,  lie  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cheerfiilly  rallied  under  his  command  at  the  first 
summons.  In  East  Tennessee  he  was  the  bulwark  of  defense 
against  savage  invasion.  Such  was  his  energy  and  skill  in 
conducting  the  Indian  wars,  that  Governor  Blount  declared  in 
one  of  his  dispatches  that  "  his  name  carries  more  terror  to  the 
Ghei^kees  than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done."* 

The  principal  commander  in  the  District  of  Miro  was  Gren- 
eral  William  Robertson.  Although  he  ccmducted  the  defenses 
with  great  skill  and  prudence,  yet  such  was  the  cautious  and 
secret  movements  of  the  savages  that  they  never  could  be  en- 
ODuntered  in  force  upon  the  field  of  battle.  They  studiously 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  restricted  their  operations 
to  harassing  the  settlements  by  frequent  incursions  of  small  war 
parties,  which  could  evade  any  large  force  sent  against  th^nu 

The  most  formidable  demonstration  by  the  savages  during 
this  year  was  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  25th  of  Septem* 
ber,  wheti  a  large  body  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  thousand, 
advanced  toward  Knoxville  by  night,  passing  within  seven 
miles  of  General  Sevier's  camp  of  four  hundred  men ;  but,  after 
committing  several  murders  and  other  outages  upon  defense- 
less families,  they  retired  without  any  attempted  collision  with 
his  troops.f 

The  successfiil  operations  of  General  Wayne  upon.the  north- 
western frontier  evidently  exerted  a  restraining  influence  i^^n 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  South.    From  this  time  their 

*  Flinf  ■  Hilt  and  Qtog.,  vol  ii.,  p.  40.  t  Amer.  State  Papen ,  vol.  L,  p.  466. 
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hostilitieB  began  to  cease,  and  during  the  -next  ye)ar  they  made 
overtures  for  the  establishm^it  of  peace  and  amity  by  formal 
treaties. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  the  settlements  continued  to  extend* 
and.  the  population  had  steitdily  increased  in  numbers,  from 
the  continual  arrivals  of  immigrants,  not  only  from  North  Car** 
olina,  but  also  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
During  the  t)ast  year,  the  people  became  impatient  of  their 
dependent  form  of  government,  and  the  grand  jury  at  Knox- 
ville,  in  the  month  of  November,  adopted  an  address  to  the 
governor,  claiming  a  more  independent  form  of  government, 
as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  since  the  territory  con* 
tained  more  than  the  requisite  number  of  ^  five  thousand  free 
white  males/'  In  December  following,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Legislature,  duly  constituted,  convened 
at  Knoxville  in  February,  1794.  Much  of  the  session  was  oc* 
cupied  in  providing  for  the  opening  of  roads  and  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  inhabitants  from  Indian  hostilities. 

[A.D.  1795.]  According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  terri* 
tonal  Legislature,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  in 
1795  was  77,202  persons ;  of  whom  66,490  were  whites,  the 
remainder  slaves  and  colored  persons.  This  amount  of  popu^ 
ktion,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  entitled 
the  people  to  an  independent  stale  government,  and  applica* 
*  tion  was  made  to  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
state  constitution. 

[A.D.  1796.]  The  convention  authorized  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  and  after  a  sessicm  of 
fmt  weeks  a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  which  having 
been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new  state  was  on  the  first  ot 
June  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  ''State  of  Ten^ 
^  iwfsee.^* 

The  new  Constitution,  in  its  general  features,  was  more 
Democratic  than  that  of  the  parent  state,  and  imposed -few* 
er  restraints  not  absolutely  necessary  for  good  government 
In  its  provisions  it  illustrates  the  principle  established  by  all 
subsequent  constitutions,  that  the  new  states,  as  well  as  the 
older  which  have  remodelled  their  constitutions,  exhibit  a  uni* 

*  Seo  Laws  flf  die  United  Sta4»i»  toL  ii.,  p^  M7. 
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form  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  render  government  more 
and  more  the  instrument  of  the  popular  will. 

FronS  the  adoption  of  the  state  goyemment  until  the  year 
1840,  the  advance  of  population,  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu- 
fiictarea  was  UB|Mrecedented  in  the  West  Tennessee,  abound- 
ing in  fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  resources,  and  possessing 
a  genial  climate  and  an  enterprising  population,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  state  in  the  rapid  developm^it  of  her  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  the  patriotic  chivalry  of  her  citizens. 

The  increase  of  her  population  continued  to  extend  her.  set- 
tlements westward  into  the  Valle;f  of  th^  Cumberland  and  upon 
&e  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  the  population  had  increas- 
ed to  105,602  souls,  including  13,584  slaves  and  colored  per- 
scuM.  Ten  years  afterward  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  whole 
population  at  261,727  souls,  including  44,5d5  slaves  and  color- 
ed persons. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  ten  years  more  this  number  had  almost 
doubled,  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  an  en^tire  population  of 
480,813  souls,  including  80,107  slaves  and  colored  persons. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  ten  years  was  almost  as 
great  The  census  of  1830  gave  the  inhabitants  at  681,903 
souls,  including  141,603  slaves  and  4555  colored  persons.* 

Yet  the  whole  of  the  present  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
as  late  as.  1816,  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  in  the  undisputed 
occupancy  of  the  native  savages.  Until  that  year,  the  Chick- 
as&  nation  occui»ed  the  whole  western  portion  of  Tennes- 
see, as  far  eastward  as  the  Teimessee  River,  and  northward 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  The  rapid  advance 
of  the  civilized  population  made  it  requisite  that  the  Indian 
tribes  should  occupy  more  circumscribed  limits ;  and  they  re- 
tired within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Indian  territory  provided  for  them  West  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1816,  that  (Tcneral  Andrew 
Jftckson,  with  David  Meriwether  and  Jesse  Franklin,  con- 
diided  a  treaty  with  the  Chickas&s,  after  a  protracted  negotia- 
tion in  a  general  council  of  the  nation.  By  this  treaty,  the 
Chiokas4  nation,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  large  bodies  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 

*lfitbb#tt'BWorid,p.8l0. 
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Tennessee  River,  west  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, and  partly  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  treaty  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  a  large  portion 
of  country^  and  opened  the  way-for  the  egress  of  the  redundant 
population.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  30th 
day  of  December  following,  and  soon  after,  the  lands  were -sur- 
veyed for  market.  This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  whites 
into  the  Chickas&  country  after  the  Creek  weur. 

The  second  relinquishment  of  lands  by  the  Chickas&s  in  Ten- 
nessee was  two  years  afterward.  In  this  case,  negotiations 
were  conducted  byGeneral  Andrew  Jackson  and  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  and 
signed  oa  the  19th  day  of  October,  1818,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  of  January  following. 

By  this  treaty  the  Chickasi  nation  cede  and  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  in  the  loestem  part  of  Tennessee 
north  of  latitude  35°  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chlck- 
asfts  soon  afterward  commenced  their  gradlial  removal  firom 
the  ceded  territoy\  Some  retired  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ; 
others  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  North  Mississippi, 
where  they  remained  until  the  treaty  of  Pontatoc,  sixteen  years 
afterward. 

The  first  white  immigrants  advanced  into  the  country  early 
in  the  year  1820,  and  extended  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchy,  and  Wolf  River,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  first  settlements  upon  the  Chickasd  Blqflls 
was  one  by  John  Overton,  for  himself  and  company,  near  the 
old  Fort  Pickering,  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River.  The  site 
of  a  town  was  laid  oflf  in  the  month  of  May,  and  called  Mem- 
phis,* which  received  its  first  inhabitants  the  following  yeeur. 

[A.D.  1822.]  Emigration  firom  East  and  Middle  Tennessee 
began  to  advance  into  all  the  late  Chickasd  cession,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  annually  extended  over  new  coun- 
ties successively  erected  and  organized  by  the  Legislature. 
Settlements  continued  to  multiply  in  all  the  fine  cotton  lands 
upon  the  tributaries  of -the  Hatchy  and  Wolf  Rivers,  until  the 
year  1830,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  Western  District, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  94,792  souls,  including 
26,224  slaves,  distributed  over  fourteen  counties.    Such  had 

*  See  Miififiippi  6t$te  Gasette,  June  80^  18S0. 
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been  the  tide  of  emigration  in  ten  years  into  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

[ A,D.  1 840.]  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee continued  to  increase  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  for  the 
next  ten  years.  The  Indian  claim  having  been  extinguished 
to  the  entire  territory  within  the  state,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population .  removed  from  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
frontier,  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  untram- 
meled,  and  their  wealth,  resources,  and  agricultural  enterprise 
even  outstripped  their  prohfic  population. 

The  census  of  1840  gave  the  aggregate  inhabitants  at 
829,210  souls,  including  183,059  slaves  a^d  colored  people 
The  Western  District  alone  contained  a  population  of  193,241 
persons,  comprised  in  eighteen  organized  counties.  The  ad- 
mirable agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  state  had 
been  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  become  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Memphis,  the  emporium  of  Western  Tennessee,  had  received 
the  impress  of  Tennessee  enterprise,  and  was  already  the  third 
commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  cotton 
mart  for  West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1840  was  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  such 
was  the  enterprise  awakened  in  1842,  that  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  city  had  more  than  doubled  before  the  year 
1846,  when  it  had  also  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a  naval 
d^pot  for  the  United  States. 

[A.D;  1846.]  Tennessee,  not  inaptly,  has  been  called  the 
mother  of  states.  From  the  bosom  of  this  state  have  issued 
more  colonies  for  the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  from  any  one  state  in  the  American  Union.*  Her 
emigrant  citizens  have  formed  a  very  important  portion  of  the 
population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Flprida.  They  have  also  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
early  population  of  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

*  The  foDowmg  have  been  the  gorernon  of  Texmesiee,  with  their  ternifl  of  aerrice 


annexed,  viz. : 

I.  Sovthwettem  Ta^ritory. 
I.  William  Bkrant,  from  1790  to  1796. 
n.  9taU  of  Tennessee, 

1.  John  Sevier»  ttam  1796  to  1801. 

2.  ArchihRld  Boane,  finom  1801  to  1803. 

3.  John  Sevier,  from  1803  to  1809. 

4.  WilUe  Blount,  front  1809  to  1815. 


5.  Joaeph  IfMinn,  firom  1815  to  1881. 

6.  William  Carroll,  ftom  1821  to  1827. 

7.  Samuel  Hooaton,  ftom  1827  to  1830. 

8.  William  Canoll,  ikim  1830  to,  1835. 

9.  Newton  Cannon,  from  1835  to  1838. 

10.  James  K.  Polk,  from  1838  to  1841. 

11.  Jamef  G.  Jonei,  from  1841  to  1844, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INDIAN  WARS  AND   MIUTART  OPERATIONS  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NORTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1787  TO  1795. 

Argument.—VoBtittlad  8Ut«  of  the  Bkdian  Tribes  fiom  1784  to  179a^BzCent  of  Ivdian 
Depredation  and  Morden  up  to  171)0. — Qeneral  Hannar  preparea  to  invade  the  In- 
dian Coontry. — AdTances  to  the  Maomee. — ta  defeated  in  two  Engagements. — Re- 
treats to  Fort  Washington.— Indian  Hostilities  renewed. — General  Scott  marches  aa 
Szpteditkm  against  the  Wabash  Towkw.-^Ookmel  Wilkinson  leads  aixither  against 
tiie  Towns  on  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe. — General  8t  Clair  prepares  to  invade  the 
Maomee  Coontry.— Marches  towai^  the  St  Mary's.— Meets  with  a  disastrons  Defeat 
—Terrible  Onset  of  the  Savages.— Their  Nunbor  and  Allietfj— The  Remnant  of  the 
Army  anives  at  Fort  Washington.— Colonel  Wilkinson  ocwnmandf  at  Fort  Wash* 
ington.— He  proceeds  from  Fort  Jefferson  to  the  Scene  of  the  Defeat— Overtures  of 
Peace  tendered  to  the  Indians  in  1792.— The  Federal  Government  antborize  a  strong 
Force  for  the  HimiHsftinn  of  the  Savages.— General  Wayne  Coinnmnder4n.chieCr* 
Indians  oontinne  their  hostile  Demonstrations.— Excited  by  British  Emissaries.-«> 
General  Wayne  concentrates  his  Forces  at  Fort  Greenville.— The  advanced  Posti 
harassed  by  Indians^— Plan  of  Bnoampment  at  Chreenville.— Lord  Dorchester.— Pres- 
ident Washington's  Views  of  Indian  Tactiosv— Fort  Recovery  bnllt— Is.  attacked  by 
Indians  in  1793. — General  Scott  arrives  with  the  monnted  Riflemen. — General  Wayne 
takes  ap  the  Line  of  March  for  the  Manmee. — "  Fort  Defiance"  commenced^— "  Fort 
Deposit"  at  the  Hei4  of  the  Rapids.^Foree  oonDentrmted  at  this  Point— Battle  d 
the  Aliami,  Angust  20th,  1794.— Utter  Defeat  of  the  Savages.— The  Army  retoms  to 
Fort  Defiance,  which  is  strongly  fortified. — Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages. — Fbrt 
Wa,yi]i<er  ereeted.— Army  retires  to  Winter-qnarten  at  Greeaville.— ^Indians  site  for 
Peace. 

[A*D.  1787.]  Although  the  northwestern  Indians  had  te- 
sumed  hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
and  those  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  early  as  1789,  the  Federal  goTemment  had  taken  no  ao 
tive  measures  to  enforce  peace  and  the  observance  of  their 
recent  treaties  entered  into  at  the  Great  Miami  and  at  Fort 
Harmar.  The  Federal  executive  studiously  abstained  from 
any  military  operations  against  the  hostile  savages,  vainly  re- 
lying upon  the  success  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  from  which 
they  disdainfully  retired;  Partisan  expeditions  fh)m  Kentucky 
and  other  portions  of  the  exposed  settlements,  for  the  defense 
of  the  Ohio  frontier,  were  the  only  defensive  measures  adopted, 
and  they  were  undertaken  at  individual  expense,  and  sustained 
by  individual  enterprise,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Fed- 
eral government 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the  sava- 
ges agsunst  the  frontier  people,  and  the  emigrants  upon  the 
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Ohio  River,  have  been  enumerated  in  another  place,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.* 

[AfD.  1790.]  To  such  an  extent  had  these  hostilities  and 
(jlidpredaticms  been  carried  in  the  spring  of  1790,  that  in  a  com- 
munication from  Judge  Harry  Innis  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  July  7th,  he  states  that,  to  his  kno^dedge,  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians 
on  aAd  near  the  Ohio  smce  the  peace  of  1783.  The  number 
of  horses  seized  or  stolen  from  the  new  settlements  and  from 
emigrants  during  that  time  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  besides  household  furniture  and  other  prop- 
erty taken  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of  fifterai  thousand  pounds, 
or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  length,  all  overtures  and  eflforts  ^t  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  having  been  rejected  by  the  savages, 
the  president  determined  to  organize  a  strong  military  force 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  General  Harmar  on  the  7th  of  June,  1790,  to  plan,'in 
conjunction  with  Grovemor  St  Clair,  a  vigorous  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee.  The  governor  was  au- 
thorized to  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  K^itucky  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  troops. 
Agreeably  to  this  authority,  a  requisition  was  made  by  Grovemor 
St.  Clair  upon  the  western  counties  of  these  states,  as  follows : 
From  the  counties  of  WashingKm,  Fayette,  Westmoreland,.and 
Alleghany,  in  Pennsylvania,  iive  hundred  men,  to  rendezvous 
at  M'Mahon's  Creek,  four  miles  below  Wheeling,  on  the  3d  of 
September;  fi*om  the  District  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Nelson.  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson,  three  hundred  men, 
to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  near  **  the  Falls,"  on  the  12th 
of  September ;  and  from  the  counties  of  Madison,  Mercer,  Fay- 
ette, Bourbon,  Woodford,  and  Mason,  seven  hundred  men^  to 
rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  15th  of  September.f 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  advanced  detachments  were 
in  motion,  and  on  the  30th  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for 
the  towns  on  the  St  Mary's  River.  The  route  pursued  was  the 
"^Old  Wa]>path"  of  tiie  Indians  across  the  head  waters  of  the 

*  See  chapters  r.  tad  z.  0f  this  book. 

t  See  Ameripan  Stale  Papers,  Indiam  Afimn,  toL  i,  p.  U)^  106,  aeaeral  Cider. 
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Little  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers,  where  the  villages  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  enemy.  Thence  the  mdrch  was  directed  west- 
ward, crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua^  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Loramie's  Creek.  Here  the  first  three  Indians 
were  seen,  and  they  appeared  to  be  spies  reoonnoitering  the 
force  and  movements  of  the  army.  A  small  detachment  of 
mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  the  others  escaped.*  This  was  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  observing  their  advance. 

From  Ldramie's  Creek  the  march  was  continued  west  of 
north,  and  on  the  West  side  of  that  stream  about  thirty  miles, 
crossing  the  head  stream  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  army 
was  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St  Mary's.  The  whole  force  consisted  Of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  regular  troops,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  volunteers  and  militia. 

Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Paul  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
were  detached  in  advance  with  six  hundred  men,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  town  at  the  confluence.  On  the  second  day, 
October  16th,  Colonel  Hardin  approached  the  Indian  strong- 
hold, and  found  it  deserted  and  burned  by  the  savages.^  The 
only  resistance  made  was  from  some  straggling  Indians,  who 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  trdops. 
This  detachment  remained  four  days  encamped- at  the  village, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Harmar  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  during  which  time  no  important  movement  was 
made  against  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  repel  the  invaders.  They  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
every  foraging  detachment  was  either  cut  off  or  driven  back. 

On  the  2bth,  Colonel  Hardin,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Kentucky  militia  and  thirty  regulars,  was  detached  to  surprise 
and  destroy  an  Indian  town  on  the  St  Mary's,  six  miles  above 
the  confluence.  This  detachment  marched  without  interrup- 
tion until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  towti,  when  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  Indians  in 
ambuscade,  concealed  by  the  jiigh  grass  and  brushwood  on 
each  side  of  the  path  in  the  margin  of  the  prairie.  The  march- 
ing cohimn  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  destructive  fire  from 

*  Americui  SUto  Papen,  JndUm  Affaxn,  vol.  I,  p.  105, 106. 
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the  concealed  enemy,  and,  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
militia  fled  precipitately.  The  regulars  maintained  their  posi- 
tion with  the  utmost  courage,  defending  themselves  with  the 
bayonet  as  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  vrith  the  tomahawk, 
until  nearly  the  whole  number  were  killed.  Two  privates  and 
two  officers  escaped  the  massacre  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  logs  in  an  adjacent  swamp.  Twenty-three  regulars 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  and  several  others  in  their  re- 
treat.    Ten  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  others  wounded. 

General  Harmar,  alarmed  at  this  foreboding  of  disaster,  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington.  On 
the  following  morning  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  march- 
ed eight  miles  on  the  retrograde  route,  when  he  encamped  for 
the  night.  While  at  this  place,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  tovni  immediately  after 
it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  army.  Colonel  Hardin,  morti- 
fied with  his  recent  disaster,  and  in  hopes  of  retrieving  Ins  mil- 
itary character,  solicited  permission  once  more  to  give  the  In- 
dians battle,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  town.  Permission 
was  granted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  six  hundred  militia, 
and  sixty  regulars  under  Major  Fontaine,  to  attack  the  town. 
The  attack  was  made  with  skill  and  great  courage ;  but  the 
Indians  had  arranged  matters  to  complete  his  discomfiture. 
At  first  they  made  a  strong  show  of  resistance,  and  then  fell 
back  across  the  Maumee,  and  retreated  up  the  St.  Joseph's, 
drawing  the  militia  after  them,  and  leaving  the  regulars  to  be 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers  in  the  fear.  The  militia 
continued  the  pursuit  for  nearly  two  miles,  when,  unable  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement,  they  retired.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  ambuscades  had  been  laid ;  one  to  fall  upon  the  regulars 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  militia,  and  another  to 
intercept  the  militia  on  their  return.  The  plan  succeeded  to 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  militia  had  pressed  on 
after  the  retiring  Indians,  heedless  of  danger,  while  the  regu- 
lars on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  savages,  who  rushed  fiiriously  upon  them 
with  the  tomahawk  and  war-club.  They  fought  with  despe- 
rate courage,  defending  themselves  with  the  bayonet  until  nearly 
every  man  was  killed.  Lieutenant-colonel  Wyllis  and  Major 
Fontaine  fell  valiantly  fighting,  the  latter  pierced  by  eighteen 
balls ;  and  around  them  laid  the  bodies  of  fifty  of  their  brave 
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men.  The  militia  on  both  sides  of  the  St  Joseph's  w^e  se- 
verely harassed  in  their  return  by  the  Indians  in  ambuscade 
upon  elevated  ground  near  their  path.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
militia  under  Colonel  Hardin  was  one  hundred  privates  and  ten 
officers  killed,  besides  the  wounded.*  Only  eight  of  the  reg- 
ulars survived. 

Thus  terminated  the  whole  of  General  Harmar's  operations 
against  the  northwestern  savages  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee.  In  two  disastrous  enterprises,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  he  had  lost  in  one  week  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men  killed,  besides  about  forty  wounded,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  more  than  about  fifty  Indians  destroyed.  The 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's, 
known  as  "  Girt/s  Town,"  and  which  was  consumed  by  the 
savages,  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cabins.  The 
entire  injury  sustained  by  the  Indians  was  trivial  compared  to 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  field  and  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  Americans. 

A  portion  of  the  orders  to  Greneral  Harmar,  which  were 
utterly  neglected  after  his  disasters  on  the  St  Mary's,  required 
hkn  to  advance  westward  firom  the  Maumee  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Wea  towns  upon  the  Upper  Wabash,  as  well  as  others 
upon  Eel  River,  noted  as  the  residence  of  several  hostile  bands 
which  had  been  active  in  their  incursions  against  the  ft-oniier 
population  upon  the  Ohio ;  yet,  gratified  in  his  reverses  by  the 
slightest  success,  and  fearful  of  other  disasters,  be  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  ''  that 
we  are  able  to  lose  ten  men  to  their  one ;"  also,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  in  **  this  destrucr 
tion  of  the  Miami  towns."  The  retrograde  march  was  imme- 
diately commenced  for  Fort  W.ashington^  leaving  the  slain 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  unburied,  and  having  the  savages  in  his 
rear  almost  to  the  Ohio. 

The  campaign  of  1790,  instead  of  producing  a  salutary  re- 
straint upon  the  savages,  served  only  to  provoke  them,  and 
render  them  more  confident  and  daring.  During  the  winter 
and  sprmg,  war  parties  continued  their  incursions  against  the 
unprotected  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River,  from  Fort  Pitt 
down  to  the  '*  Falls,"  while  marauding  parties  infested  the 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  194.  Mfturiuaff  Kentooky,  v^i.  U  P-  9H  365.  Atwater'A 
Ohk),  p.  135. 
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banks  ^  of  the  river,  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween <be  upper  and  lower  settlements. 

[A.D.  1791.]  For  the  restraint  of  the  savages  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  frontiers,  until  the  Federal  government 
could  concentrate  a  strong  force  for  the  effectual  chastisement 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  was 
authorized  to  organize  and  equip  a  volunteer  brigade  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,' not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
to  be  sent  against  the  tribes  located  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Wabash.    - 

The  volunteers  began  to  rendezvous  at  the  moutH  of  Ken- 
tucky River  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  23d,  having 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  his  whole  command.  General  Scott  took 
up  the  line  of  march  upon  the  route  leading  to  the  Miami  towns, 
until  he  crossed  the  St.  Mary's,  when,  suddenly  changing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  after  a  rapid  march  he  succeeded  in 
surprising  several  towns  upon  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers. 
On  the  2d  of  June  the  expedition  had  destroyed  several  large 
towns,  and  laid  waste  extensive  fields  of  growing  corn,  and 
otherwise  ravaged  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed,  and  having  only  five 
wounded.  In  the  campaign,  the  troops  had  encountered  the 
savages  in  numerous  skirmishes,  killing  no  less  than  thirty-two 
warriors,  and  taking  fifty-eight  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children.*  / 

Meantime,  the  Federal  government  had  made  provision  for 
a  second  invasion  of  the  Miami  country  with  a  strong  force, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  St  Clair,  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  Kentucky,  making  preparations  for  the 
contemplated  campaign,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  new  lev- 
ies of  regular  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey.  While  these  preparations  were  in  progress. 
General  St.  Clair  organized  a  volunteer  mounted  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  for  the  destruction  of  several  large  towns 
upon  Eel  River. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colonel  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  his  command,  and  marched  with  a  bold  feint  to- 
ward the  Miami  towns,  until  he  reached  St.  Mary's  River, 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4fairSt  roL  U  P- 131* 
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when  he  marched  rapidly  to  the  northwest  and  west,  crossing 
/  the  head  streams  of  the  Wabash,  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  towns  on  Eel  River  and  other  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash.  Having  destroyed  .several  towns,  together  with 
their  fine  fields  of  com,  on  the  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe,  the 
expedition  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Washington  with 
thirty-four  prisoners,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Eight  Indians  hid  been  killed.  In  this  campaign, 
much  of  the  Wabash  and  Weatanon  country  had  been  overrun 
and  ravaged,  the  troops  having  traveled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  when  they  reached  Fort  Washington,  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust. 

Early  in  September  the  new  levies  from  the  East  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  from  the  western  country  increased  the  entire 
force  under  Greneral  St  Clair  to  two  thousand  men,  including 
cavalry  and  artillery.* 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  Fort  Washington  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Hamilton,  an  advanced  post  on  the  Miami, 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  Having  received  a 
small  addition  of  three  hundred  militia  from  Kentucky,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  twenty  miles  further,  and  erected  another 
stockade,  called  Fort  St.  Clair.  Twenty  miles  further  he  erect- 
ed Fort  Jefierson ;  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  suita- 
ble garrison.  About  this  time  a  company  of  sixty  Kentucky 
militia  deserted  and  returned  home.  After  these  reductions, 
the  whole  force  of  General  St  Clair  was  less  than  eighteen 
hundren  men,  with  which  he  continued  his  march  for  the  Mi- 
ami towns.  He  had  now  reached  a  champaign  country,  which 
was  frequently  wet,  and  heavily  timbered.  *  The  roads  were 
poor,  and  with  great  labor  the  baggage- wagons  and  artillery 
were  slowly  advanced  on  the  route,  while  the  infantry  pro- 
ceeded with  scarcely  less  difiiculty. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  army  was  about  ninety  miles 
firom  Fort  Washington.  The  advance  was  slow  and  tedious ; 
desertions  were  frequent ;  and  at  last,  on  the  31st,  sixty  men 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  set  out  on  their  return  march.  All 
efiforts  to  restore  them  to  their  duties  having  failed.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hamtramck  was  dispatched  with  a  strong  detach- 

*  Amerioan  State  Papen,  Indian  4ffmr9,  yoL  t,  p.  136, 137. 
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ment  in  piirsuit  of  Ihe  deserters,  reducing'  the  main  army  to 
little  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men.  After  the  arrival  of 
a  company  of  about  sixty  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Cdptain 
Ellis,  the  general  pursued  his  march.  Provisions  and  forage 
became  scarce,  and  many  of  the  horses  beg^Ho  fail,  which 
still  further  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army,  while  the  In- 
dians began  to  make  their  appearance  in  small  detachments, 
hovering  upon  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  <^lumn. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  army  encamped  in  a  wooded 
plain  among  the  sources  of  a  Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks 
of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Miami 
towns.*  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Next  morning,  November  4th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the 
Indians  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  militia,  whose  camp 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and 
fled  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in 
close  pursuit ;  and,  rushing  through  the  camp,  they  threw  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The  ut- 
most exertion  of  those  officers  failed  to  restore  complete  ordei*. 
The  Indians,  pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  en- 
gaged Butler's  command  with  great  intrepidity  and  fury.  The 
attack  soon  became  general  both  in  the  front  and  second  lines, 
but  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  the  cen- 
ter of  each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the  men  were  repeat- 
edly, driven  from  their  guns  with' great  loss.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were 
constantly  falling,  while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  **  At  length  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet. 
Colonel  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the  second 
line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
order  was  executed  with  great  spirit  The  Indians  instantly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards ; 
but,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this 
advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  fall  back.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  had  entered  our 
camp  by  the  left  flank,  having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were 

^  American  State  Paperg,  Indian  Affatr$t  voL  i,  p.  136, 137.  • 
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posted  there.  Another  charge  was  made  here  by  the  second  , 
regiment,  Butler's  and  Clark's  battalions,  with  eqaal  effect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  success ;  but  in 
each  charge  several  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  offi- 
cers ;  which^iwith  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irremedi- 
able."* In  the  last  charge  Major  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except 
three.  The  artillery  being  now  isilenced,  and  all  the  officers 
killed  except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  retreat,  if  possible.  This  was  immediately  done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected  the  rear  with  his  battalion.  The  retreat 
was  precipitous :  it  was  a  perfect  flight  The  camp  and  artillery 
were  abandoned ;  not  a  horse  was  alive  to  draw  the  cannon. 
The  men,  in  their  flight  and  consternation,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  after  pursuit  had  ceased,  and  the  road 
was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout 
continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  be»- 
gan  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  retreat  commenced  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort 
Jefferson  just  after  sunset  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit 
for  four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action  for  scalps  and  plunder. 

The  slain  were  left  with  the  wounded  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, both  alike  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  savages,  who 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  indiscriminately.  Some  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fight  were  afterward  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  detachment  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  insufficient  to  restore 
the  former  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  ai\d  a  large  number  of  those  who  had 
escaped  were  without  arms,  and  were  useless  as  soldiers. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed  on  the  field.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  either  killed  or  missing.  Among 
the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Many  of  the  wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The 
Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty  warriors  killed.f 

*  American  State  Papen,  Inddan  4ffirin,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 

t  See  Buder'i  Kentucky,  p.  205,    Thatcher'i  Indian  Biography,  ▼oL  ii,  p.  249. 
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•  The  grand  error  in  this  campaign  was  the  impolicy  of  urging 
forward  on  a  dangerous  service,  far  into  the  Iiidian  country,  an 
army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent  desertions  as  they 
approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fStally  reduced 
by  the  detachment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Ken- 
tucky militia ;  and  General  St.  Clair  himself  was  quite  infirm, 
and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  fatal  day  of  the  defeat,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  either  from  physical  infirmity  or  cul- 
pable intemperance. 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about 
nine  hundred  warriors.  Among  them  were  about  four  hundred 
Shawanese,  commanded  by  Blue  Jacket,  and  chiefly  from  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remamder  were  commanded  by 
Little  Turtle  and  Buckongahelas,  consisting  of  Delawares,  Wy- 
andots,  Potawatamies,  and  Mhigoes.  The  Delawares  alone 
numbered  nearly  four  hundred  warriors,  who  fought  with  great 
fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen  several  Brit- 
ish ofiScers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness the  strife  which  they  had  instigated.*  Simon  Girty  com- 
manded a  party  of  Wyandots. 

Among  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  of^whom  fifty-six  were  killed 
during  the  carnage ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  captured  by 
the  Indians.t 

The  army  made  but  little  delay  at  Fort  Jefferson ;  but,  leav- 
ing the  wounded  in  charge  of  a  suitable  garrison,  the  main  body 
advanced  eagerly  toward  Fort  Washington,  where  it  arrived 
with  its  broken  detachment  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. Such  was  the  terror  and  the  consternation  with 
which  the  troops  had  been  impressed,  that  the  sentinels  at  Fort 
Jefferson  repeatedly  deserted  their  posts  and  escaped. 

Thus  terminated  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St  Clair, 
who  returned  ingloriously  to  the  civil  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  public  indignation,  which 
was  not  wholly  dispelled  during  his  subsequent  life. 

[A.D.  1792.]  Early  in  January  he  9et  out  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  Federal 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affairtt,  vol  i,  p.  849-489. 
t  Atwater*!  Ohio,  p.  149. 
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government,  leaving  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  in  command  bX 
Fort  Washington.  A  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  in- 
yestigate  his  conduct  during  the  campaign,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation acquitted  him  of  all  censure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  absence  of  General  St  Clair,  Colonel  Wilkmson, 
who  had  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
United  States  infantry,  assumed  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  St  Clair,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  detachment  of  regulars,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  militia  commanded  by  Major  Gano,  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Jefferson.  From  that  post  he  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  the  late  disastrous  defeat,  where  he  collected  more  than 
two  hundred  muskets  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  by  the  savages. 

The  Indian  war  had  now  become  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration, to  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  inefficient  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  heretofore  for  its  suc- 
cessful termination  had  met  with  but  one  indignant  response 
from  the  whole  West.  The  war  having  assumed  a  national 
character,  the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  country's  honor,  required  some  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  people,  and  such 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  should  signally  retrieve 
the  disgrace  of  these  repeated  disasters. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Washington, 
Congress  at  length  authorized  the  enlistment  of  three  additional 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  complete  squadron,  two  thousand 
of  cavalry,  for  a  term  of  three  years'  service,  or  until  peace 
should  finally  be  extorted  firom  the  Indians. 

While  these  levies  were  organizing  and  concentrating  upon 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  humiliation  of  the  hostile  savages,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  appointed,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army.  The  new  levies  were  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  other  posts  on  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  an  early  cam- 
paign during  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  commanding  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington under  the  instructions  of  the  president,  had  made  fre- 
quent overtures  of  peace  to  the  hostile  tribes.    But  the  sav- 
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ages  treated  with  dkdain  every  attempt  at  negotiation,  and 
repeatedly  put  to  death  such  as  ventured  to  bear  his  dis- 
patches. 

After  the  faikire  of  several  messages  from  Colonel  Wilkinson 
to  the  inimical  bands  during  the  spring  of  1792,  in  June  he  de- 
termined, at  the  desire  of  the  president,  to  send  a  formal  em- 
bassy by  an  officer  of  rank,  authorized  to  make  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  a  general  treaty  of  pacification  with  all  the 
confederate  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  For  this 
hazardous  mission,  he  selected  Major  Truman  as  the  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  a  peaces 
talk  from  the  president,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
Willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Major  Truman  set  out  upon  his  dangerous  mission, 
accompanied  by  a  French  interpreter,  and  one  other  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  boy.  On  his  route  to  the  Indian 
towns,  he  fell  in  with  two  Indian  wJarriors,  who,  affecting  to 
apprehend  danger  by  the  mequality  of  numbers,  proposed  to 
leave  the  camp  during  the  night.  To  quiet  their,  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  professed  ob- 
ject, Major  Truman  permitted  himself  to  be  tied,  so  as  to  leave 
the  two  parties  equsJ  without  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
fined by  his  bonds,  than  the  treacherous  savages  took  occasion 
to  shoot  his  two  companions,  after  which  he  was  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk. 

At  a  subsequent  period.  Colonel  Hardin  and  Captain  Hen- 
dricks, having  been  sent  for  the  same  object,  were  in  Uke  man- 
ner killed  by  the  Indians.* 

The  medals,  speeches,  and  papers  in  their  possession  were 
delivered  by  the  Indians  to  the  officers  of  the  British  garrison 
at  the  "  Rapids"  of  the  Maumee,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  commandant  at  Detroit.  Other  papers,  taken  from  some 
of  the  flag  parties  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  were 
carried  to  the  Wabash.  M.  Vigo,  from  Vincennes,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  reported  at  Fort  Washington  that  a  flag  party  of  four 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  and  that 
from  them  the  Indians  had  obtained  a  great  many  papers,  among 
which  was  "  a  great  and  good  talk  from  a  great  chief."t 

During  the  year  1792,  the  advanced  posts  of  Fort  St.  Clair 
and  Fort  Jefierson  were  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  and 

^  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affairt,  vol  L,  p.  243.       t  n>idem,  p.  938. 
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detachments  of  militia,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  advance  of  hos- 
tile Indians  against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  the  ^  Mi- 
ami Purchase."  These  advanced  garrisons  were  frequently 
assailed  by  the  savages,  who  lurked  in  the  vicinity  to  observe 
and  cut  off,  communication  with  Fort  Washington,  or  to  cap- 
ture the  supplies  forwarded  for  their  use.  Skirmishes  with 
detachments  of  regular  troops  or  militia  passing  to  the  relief 
of  these  posts  were  common  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Among  the  skirmishes  of  this  kind  we  may  enumerate  one 
on  the  6th  of  November,  in  which  Major  John  Adair,  with  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  was  attacked  near  Fort  St  Clair  by 
a  large  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  after  a  severe 
skirmish  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  besides  the  loss  of  one  hundred  £md  forty  pack-horses 
and  all  their  camp  equipage*  The  Indian  loss  was  six  warri* 
ors  killed. 

Several  of  the  Indian  parties  which  harassed  the  advanced 
posts  and  infested  the  frontier  settlements  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1792  were  led  or  planned  by  Simon  Girty,  a  rene- 
gade Pennsylvanian  in  the  British  service.  During  this  year 
he  had  been  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations  among  all  the 
northwestern  as  well  as  the  southern  tribes,  to  rouse  them 
against  the  American  people^  Under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der M*Key,  Indian  agent  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  he  had  vis- 
ited numerous  tribes,  and  had  sent  emissaries  and  presents  to 
the  Creeks  of  Westwn  Georgia,  and  to  other  portions  of  the 
southern  nations,  urging  them  to  the  conflict.  It  was  during 
this  year  that  Girty,  exulting  in  his  success,  declared  that  when 
the  next  campaign  opened  the  United  States  would  find  sevfen- 
teen  nations  arrayed  in  arms  against  them,  and  that,  m  his  rude 
phraseology,  "  he  would  raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a  peace."* 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  the  new 
levies  from  the  East  were  arriving  at  Pittsburgh,  on  their  way 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Such  as  arrived  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  remained  until  spring,  when  they  were  quartered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  and  at  the  advanced  posts 
toward  the  Miami  towns. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Early  in  April  General  Wayne  began  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  and  military  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

*  Amerion  Btftte  Papers,  Inditm  Agakn,  vol.  i,  p.  238-343. 
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Washington,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  perceived  that  the  period  for  active  operations  would 
be  passed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  whole  complement  of  the  new 
levies.  The  recruiting  officers  in  many  places  had  encounter- 
ed much  difficulty  in  filling  their  rolls^  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  the  dangerous  character  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous  to  two  armies. 
.  During  this  unavoidable  delay,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
newing overtures  of  peace  with  the  Indian  foe  ;  but  the  sav- 
ages disdainfully  rejected  not  only  all  his  proposals,  but  those 
made  by  commissioners  from  the  president. 

At  length,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  savages  in- 
efiectual,  he  began,  in  September,  to  advance  his  forces  toward 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  power  upon  the  branches  of  the  Maumee. 
Having  proceeded  about  eighty  miles  northward  from  Fort 
Washington,  he  took  up  his  position  for  the  winter,  and  erect- 
ed a  strongly-fortified  camp,  which  he  called  "Fort  Green- 
ville." This  position  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jefferson,  near  the  bank  of  Greenville  Creek,  a  western  tribu- 
tary of  the  Great  Miami,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Greenville,  in  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

During  the  winter  the  Indians  were  active  in  their  demon- 
strations against  the  troops,  as  well  as  against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements in  the  rear  of  the  army,  even  to  Fort  Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  conducting 
a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, was  attacked  early  in  the  miming  by  a  superior  force 
of  savages,  seven  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  St.  Clair.  After  a- 
severe  skirmish,  both  officers  were  killed,  and  the  detachment 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  Clair,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  on 
the  field,  together  with  seventy  horses  and  the  stores  in  twenty- 
one  wagons,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  number 
killed  was  fifteen.  The  wagons  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
contents  were  subsequently  recovered.* 

On  the  24th  of  October,  General  Charles  Scott,  with  one 
thousand  mounted  riflemen  from  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Green- 
ville ;  but  as  all  active  operations  were  deferred  until  the  close 

*  American  8tate  Papen ,  /nJiafi  Affirin,  vol.  i,  p.  361,  Oenertl  Wayne's  Dispatcfae^ 
OiBoUl  Report. 
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of  winter,'  he  returned  with  his  command  to  Kentucky  until 
the  following  spring.* 

During  the  winter  the  scouting  parties  of  Generals  Wayne, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  concentrating  in  great  forc^  on  the  Mau- 
mee,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize,  and  were  active  in  their 
preparations  to  meet  their  invaders.f  The  general  became  ful- 
ly convinced  that  he  should  encounter  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  the  combined  savages,  and  he  made  his  movements 
accordingly. 

Nor  had  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  failed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  euccess  of  the  savages,  while  they  encour- 
aged them  in  a  vigorous  resistance,  under  the  assurances  of  a 
probable  co-operation  of  the  British  arms  before  the  close  of  ^ 
the  contest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1798,  Lord  Dorchester  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  western  savages,  in  which  he  declared  that, 
*•  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
push  forward,  act,  and  talk,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year :  if  so,  a 
line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  warriors.'*  The  same  fall 
Governor  Simcoe  advanced  from  J)etroit  to  the  foot  of  the 
«*  Maumee  Rapids,"  vrith  three  companies  of  British  troops,  to 
occupy  and  erect  a  military  post  at  that  place,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Detroit  from  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  which 
was  about  to  invade  the  Indian  country .{  This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  Fort  Miami  since  its  capture  by  the  Ittdians  at 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac's  war,  in  1768. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  summer  of  1794,  pntil  near  the  last  of 
July,  was. spent  in  active  preparations  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  his  advance  against  the  combined  savages.  During 
this  time,  the  general  was  indefatigable  in  completing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  in  providing  ample 
supplies  and  military  stores. 

The  president,  in  a  military  conference  and  personal  inter- 
view with  General  Wayne  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  certain  principles  of  tactics 
in  the  campaigns  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Indian  tribes. 

*  Bntler'i  Kentacby,  p.  239.  t  M'Donald's  Sketches,  p.  262. 

t  Botler'i  Kentucky,  p.  236.    Also^  Amerioaa  State  Papen,  veL  ii.,  p^58-61,  tod  72, 
73,  Bofton  edition  of  1817. 
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The  most  important  of  these  were  ''  a  facility  of  forming  an 
order  of  battle  from  an  order  of  march,"  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  a  iadden  attack  from  any  quarter ;.  also, ''  a  capacity  of 
forming  a  Khe  in  thick  woods,''  and  ^  an  easy  mode  of  securing 
and  prolonging  the  flanks,  with  a  line  of  extreme  open  order," 
having  each  file  more  than  arm's  length  asunder.  These  were 
considered  by  President  Washington  essential  points  in  a  war 
with  our  northwestern  Indians ;  for  no  vigilance  could  guard 
against  an  unexpected  attack  in  their  native  forests  and  defiles. 
Their  object  in  all  their  tactics  is  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank. 
The  president  fiirther  observes :  "  The  plan  suggested  above 
presents  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  attempts  to  turn  either  flank, 
a  succession  of  fresh  troops  coming  from  the  rear  to  extend 
the  line."  The  plan  of  fighting  regular  troops  requires  the  files 
so  close  that  the  shoulders  of  the  men  touch  each  other.  ^  In 
fighting  Indians,  as  no  shock  was  to  be  given  or  received,  a 
very  open  order  was,  therefore,  attended  with  two  very  great 
advantages :  it  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
in  charging,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  it  gave 
more  facility  to  get  through  the  obstacles  which  an  action  in 
the  woods  always  presents.  The  camp  was  to  be  always  in' 
a  hollow  square,  vnthin  which  were  to  be  placed  all  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  sometimes  the  light  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  making  sallies  in  a  night  attack.  Ram- 
parts of  logs  or  fallen  timber  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  night  attack  until  the  troops  can  be  gotten  under 
arms.  Patrols  and  picket  guards  are  useless,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  cut  ofl*  by  the  savages«  A  chain  of  camp  sentinels  are 
placed  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  around  the 
camp.  The  army  is  to  be  kept  together  as  an  entire  whole, 
for  detachments  are  generally  intercepted,  or  surrounded  and 
cut  ofl*  by  the  savages."* 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Wash- 
ington for  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  savages ;  and 
upon  these  principles  General  Wayne  formed  his  fortified  camp 
at  Greenville,  as  well  as  his  daily  encampment,  on  the  line  of 
march  into  the  Indian  country.f     The  annexed  diagram  gives 

*  Boaer"!  Kentucky,  p.  917,  918.  ^ 

t  la  the  d^iy  march,  Boitable  grotmd  coald  not  always  be  fbnnd  finr  thii  plan  in  fall, 

and  ttie  plan  waa  adhered  to  as  far  aa  tiie  groond  would  permit.    In  regular  marchea 

the  army  genera%  halted  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.    The  qnartermaaten  of 

the  aeveral  lub-legioni,  with  the  qoaitermafter-general,  larreyor,  and  engineer,  went 
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a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  encampment  at  Green- 
ville. 

In  June,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army  was  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  "  St.  Clair's  defeat."  The  ground  wa^  still  strew- 
ed with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
slaughtered  nearly  three  years  before.  After  the  melancholy 
duty  of  collecting  and  interring  nearly  six  hundred  skulls,  be- 
sides other  bones,  in  one  common  grave,  the  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  the  detachment,  and  a  stockade  was  immediately  com- 
menced.* A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  when 
it  received  from  the  commander  the  significant  name  of  "  Fort 
Recovery." 

The  Indians,  by  their  scouting  parties,  had  observed  this 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  impatiently  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  this  post  upon  the  field  of  their  triumph.  Encouraged 
by  British  agents  and  officers,  they  were  making  great  prepa; 
rations  to  encounter  the  invading  foe.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
western tribes  from  New  York  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  tind 
many  Creek  and  Cherokee  auxiliaries,  had  contributed  their 
quota  of  warriors  to  augment  the  allied  army  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee,  where  the  final  contest  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array  preparing  against  them, 
the  savages  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  invited  the  contest.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  a  large 
body  of  Indian  warriors  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery  early 
in  the  morning,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  a  detachmetit 
of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Major  M'Mahan, 
encamped  near  the  fort.  The  attack  soon  became  general,  ex- 
tending from  the  detachment  of  Major  M'Mahan  to  the  whole 
garrison  in  every  direction.  The  action  was  continued  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  warriors ;  but,  rallying  their  forces,  they  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  continued  their  efforts  without  intermission 
until  night.     Although  the  severe  fire  from  the  fort  compelled 

In  advance  with  a  front  guard  and  selected  the  ground,  laid  off  the  encampment  and 
marked  the  boonda  of  each  sab-legion,  so  that  when  the  army  arrived  the  troops  pro- 
oeeded  to  pitch  their  tents.  This  done,  each  company  proceeded  to  fortify  tweoQr  feet 
in  front  of  ita  p^ition.  This  was  effected  by  catting  down  trees,  trimming  off  the 
limbs,  and  patting  them  ap  from  two  to  four  logs  high,  according  to  the  timber.  OeO' 
erally  after  the  conupencement  of  a  b^eas^work,  the  whole  was  completed  around  IIm 
encampment  before  dark. — See  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  p.  39S. 
*  American  Pioneer,  roL  iL,  p.  S94. 
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EBFERENCE. 


1.  Lieutenant  Murie't  baitioo. 
2..  Lieutenant  Pope's  baation. 

3.  Captain  Porter'a  bastion. 

4.  Captain  Ford's  basdon. 

5.  Headqaarters. 

6.  Park  of  artillenr. 

7.  Second  troop  or  dragoons. 

8.  First  troop  of  dragoons. 

9.  Fourth  troop  of  dragoons. 
10.  Third  taroop  of  dragoons. 


11.  Rear  gateway. 

12.  Front  gateway. 

13  and  14.  Third  sub-legion. 
15  and  16.  First  sub-legion. 
17  and  18.  Second  sub-legion. 
19  and  20.  Fourth  sub-legion. 
21,  22, 23, 24,  25, 26,  27,  and  28.  Pio- 
quet  guards. 

29.  Advance  guard. 

30.  Rearguard. 
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them  subsequenlty  to  maintain  a  respectful  distance,  they  did 
not  abandon  their  design  of  capturing  the  post.  They  were 
re-enforced  on  the  following  morning,  July  Ist,  and  resumed 
the  attack  with  increased  fury ;  but  having  been  soon  repulsed; 
with  great  loss,  by  the  small  arms  and  artillery  of  the  fort,  they 
retired  from  the  contest.  Thus  the  savages  experienced  a  sig- 
nal reverse  upon  the  same  field  where  once  they  had  been  so 
triumphantly,  victorious. 

The  American  loss  in  this  attack.was  twenty-five  men  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  wounded.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  horses  fell  into  the  Jiands  of  the  Indians,  and  twenty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  attack  was  severe;  but,  as  they 
labored  almost  incessantly  during  two  nights  in  removing  their 
dead  and  wounded,  only  ten  bodies  were  found  when  they  re- 
tired. The  entire  number  engaged  in  the  attack,  as  was  sub- 
sequently afcertained,  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  including 
many  Canadian  French,  who,  with  blackened  faces^  took  an 
active  part  in  the  attapk.  Several  British  officers  in  full  uni- 
form were  also  seen  on  the  field. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  the  gal* 
lant  officers  Major  M'Mahan,  Captain  Hartshome,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Craig.  The  intrepid  M^Mahan  was  the  pride  of  the 
northwestern  army,  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  In  honor  of 
his  heroic  defense  of  the'  post,  Greneral  Wayne,  in  his  official 
report,  proudly  refers  to  him  as  the  **  defender  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Scott,  from  Kentucky,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Recovery  virith  sixteen  hundred  mounted  men, 
to  re-enforce  the  regular  army.  This  brigade  augmented  the 
whole  effective  force  to  nearly  four  thousand  men ;  and  on  the 
29th,  General  Wayne  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  hos- 
tile towns  upon  the  Au  Glaize  River.  The  fourth  day  brought 
them  to  the  St  Mary's  River,  forty-seven  miles  from  Green- 
ville, and  twenty-four  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery. 
Here,  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  the  legion  remained 
three  days,  erecting  a  stockade  fort,  which  was  completed  on 
the  4th  of  August,  and  called  "  Fort  Adams."  It  consisted 
mainly  of  two  salient  block-hpuses,  connected  by  a  salient  stock- 
ade, inclosing  the  quarters  of  the  troops  and  the  military  stores.; 
This  post  was  left  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Underbill, with  a 
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garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  when  the  army  resumed  its 
march  for  the  Au  Glaize.* 

The  advance  was  by  regular  marches  across  the  Au  Glaize, 
and  thence  down  that  stream  through  extensiYe  towns  and 
fields  which  Imed  its  banks  for  many  miles.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  army.^camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Glaize, 
fifty-three  miles  in'advance  of  Fort  Adams,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  Greenville.  Next  day  the  general  or- 
dered the  erection  of  a  strong  stockade,  immediately  at  the 
junction  of  the,Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  Rivers,  which  he  called 
**  Fort  Defiance."  During  the  construction  of  this  fort,  the 
troops  remained  encamped  in  the  principal  Miami  village,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fields  of  com,  until  the  14th,  during  which 
time  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  for  many  miles 
round,  laying  waste  the  fields  and  burning  th^  deserted  tovms 

On  the  16th,  sUch  was  the  progress  made  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  Fort  Defiance,  that  General  Wayne,  leaving  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  for  its  defense,  proceeded  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  down  the  Maumee  by  regular  marches  until 
the  18th,  when  he  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Rapids,  forty- 
five  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Defiance,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Here  he  erected  a  stockade*  for  the  Security  of  the  baggage 
and  military  stores,  and  called  it  "  Fort  Deposit."  The  army 
under  his  command  assembled  at  this  point  amounted  to  two 
thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  by  General  Scott.  The  troops  were  in  fine  spir- 
its, and  in  a  high  state  of  disciplme,  all  eager  to  be  led  against 
the  allied  savages,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish fort,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  20th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  in  bat- 
tle array  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  The  line  of  battle  con- 
sisted of  three  columns :  the  "  legion"  on  the  right,  next  the 
river ;  General  Todd's  brigade  of  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
left ;  and  General  Barbee's  brigade  of  mounted  men  in  the  PQ9r. 
Major  Price,  with  his  select  corps,  marched  in  front  as  an  ad- 
vanced detachment,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
•nemy. 

The  Indians  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  which  was  in- 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol  ii.,  p.  203. 
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terrupted  with  prostrate  trees,  and  having  their  left  restifig 
upon  the  river,  and  their  right  extending  nearly  two  miles 
mto  a  dense  thicket  of  brus&wood** 

In  this  order  the  army  advanced  slowly  five  miles  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee,  when  Major  Price  sent  an  express  to 
the  commander-in-chief^  with  intelligence  ^d||t  he  bad  discov- 
ered the  enemy.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  afterward  when 
the  major  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  heavy  fire  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  high  grass  and  behind 
fidlen  timber.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  the  troops 
advanced  to  their  respective  stations  in  firont 

The  Indians  immediately  began  to  extend  their  firont,  ad- 
vancing their  right  into  the  brushwood  thicket,  with  the  design 
of  outflanking  the  left  of  the  American  line,  when  General 
Scott  was  ordeted  to  that  quarter  with  General  Todd's  bri- 
gade, to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Captain  Campbell,  with 
the  legion  fn  the  right,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  left. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  in  the  advance  Captain 
Campbell  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  driven  back  upbn 
the  infantry.  The  infieuatry  were  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the 
bayonet,  and,  when  roused,  to  deliver  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
their  backs,  and  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a  brisk  charge, 
so  as  to  give  no  time  to  reload,  or  to  form  their  line  again. 

Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  this  charge  by  the  first  line 
of  inftmtry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  driv^i  fi'om 
all  their  coverts  so  rapidly,  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  line 
of  Greneral  Scott's  mounted  battalion  could  gain  their  position 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  The  Indians  were 
driven  through  the  thick  woods  and  fallen  timber  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  course  of  one  hour  by  less  than  half  their 
number.f 

The  force  of  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  was  esti- 
mated at  about  two  thousand  combatants ;  the  troops  imder 
iQieiieral  Waytie  who  were  actually  engaged  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred. 

The  woods  for  a  considerable  distance  were  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  alliea,  the  latter 

*  Bntier'ftKeiitQeky,  p.  S37. 

*  American  SUto  Platen,  Indian  Affcart,  toL  L,  p.  491.  Alio,  Bnfler'i  Kentaoky, 
p.  937,  S38. 
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having  been  armed  with  British  musketd  and  bayonets.  The 
loss  of  the  American  army  on  this  occasion  was  comparatively 
small.  Of  the  legion  of  cavalry,  Captain  Robert  Mis  Campbell, 
Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Towles,  and  twenty-four  non-coramission- 
ed  officers  and  privates  were  killed,  and  eighly-^even  officers 
and  privates  wounded.  Of  the  dr^oons  and  artillery,  three 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
killed  and  missing,  including  eleven  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
was  forty-four ;  the  whole  number  wounded  was  one  hundred. 

In  this  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  August  20th,  every 
officer  and  soldier  behaved  with  that  courage  and  promptness 
which  drew  from  their  commander  the  most  unbounded  apprO* 
bation^  Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  Brigadier-general  Wilkinson^ 
Colonel  Hamtramck,  Lieutenant  Covington,  who  cut  down  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand ;  Captcdns  De  Butts  tnd  Levns ; 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  Major  Mills,  and  Lieut^ant  Webb,  who 
also  cut  down  a  savage  with  his  own  hand.* 

This  battle  was  fought  in  view  of  the  British  post,  and  many 
of  the  fugitive  Indians  and  Canadians  took  refuge  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  American  troops  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
American  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
sight  of  the  British  post,  for  three  days.  During  this  time,  Gen- 
eral Wayne  reconnoitered  the  fort  and  its  defenses  by  advanc- 
ing with  his  staff  within  range  of  the  guns.*  The  troops  de- 
stroyed and  burned  all  houses  and  property  of  every  kind  be- 
longing to  the  Indians  and  Canadians,  as  well  as  the  house  and 
store  of  the  British  agent,  Alexander  M*Key. 

After  the  battle,  a  spirited  correspondence  was  opened  be- 
tween the  British  commandant.  Major  Campbell,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commander-in-chief.  The  former  desired  to  know  of  the 
latter  in  what  light  he  should  view  *^  such  near  approaches  of 
an  American  army,  almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  a  post 
belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ?*'  Genefal 
Wayne,  in  a  tone  of  proud  defiance,  replied,  "  Were  you  en- 
titled to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  was  an- 
nounced to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  fort,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  for  the  American 

*  See  General  Wayne'i  OfBdal  Eepoit,  Indian  4ff<nr$»  p.  491. 
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arms ;  but  bad  it  continued  until  tbe  Indians -were  driven  under 
tbe  influence  of  tbe  post  an(igans  you  mention,  tbey  would  not 
mucb  bave  impeded  tbe  progress  of  tbe  vioterious  army  under 
my  command,  as  no  sucb  post  wds  establisbed  at  tbe  oommence- 
ment  of  tbe  present  war  between  tbe  Indians  and  tbe  United 
States."  Tbe  correspondence  was  continued  by  several  let- 
ters from  eacb  commander,  in  one  of  wbicb  General  Wayne 
demanded,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
tbat  tbe  Britisb  post  sbould  be  abandoned,  and  tbe  troops  and 
military  stores  removed  to  tbe  nearest  post  occupied  by  tbe 
Britisb  troops  at  tbe  treaty  of  1783.  Tbe  commandant,  in  bis 
reply,  observed, "  tbat  tbe  post  would  not  be  abandoned  at  tbe 
summons  of  any  power  wbatever  until  orders  were  received 
from  bis  superiors,  or  tbe  fortunes  of  war  sbould  oblige  bim." 

Here  tbe  correspondence  terminated,  and  every  tbing  in  view 
of  tbe  fort  wbicb  could  be  of  any  service  to  tbe  Indians  or  Brit- 
isb baving  been  destroyed,  tbe  American  army  returned  to 
Fort  Deposit.      * 

Tbis  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fougbt  witb 
the  western  Indians,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to  humble 
the  power  and  spirit  of  tbe  hostile  tribes.  The  name  of  Gen- 
eral' Wayne  alone  was  more  terror  to  them  than  an  army,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  chief  tbat  never  slept,  and  whom  no 
art  could  surprise. 

The  army,  by  easy  marches,  returned  to  Fort  Defiance, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August,  bavmg  laid  waste  tbe 
whole  adjacent  country.  The  sick  and  wounded  received  due 
attention,  and  tbe  regiJar  troops  were  employed  in  completing 
tbe  defenses  of  the  post  On  tbe  12th  of  September,  an  ad- 
ditional glacis  and  fascines,  with  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep,  besides  four  bomb-proof  block-bouses,  baving 
been  completed,  the  main  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
tbe  "  Miami  villages,'*  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph's  Rivers.  A  suitable  garrison  was  detailed  for  tbe 
defense  of  tbe  post  against  any  Indian  force  which  could  be 
arrayed  against  it 

This  fort,  being  in  tbe  most  exposed  portion  of  tbe  Indian 
country,  was  completed  with  great  labor,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  buUt  for  tbe  defense  of  the  frontier.  Tbe  an- 
nexed diagram  represents  tbe  general  plan  of  tbe  works.* 

*  Diagram  and  iketch  fornialrad  by  Jobn  W.  Vaadere,  of  Dayton,  Jane  Ut^  1843.— 
8m  Pioneer,  voL  ii.,  p.  387. 
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Oa  the  17th  tbe  army  encamped  at  the  Miami  villages^  for- 
ty-seven miles  above  Fort  Defiancp.  The  camp  was  fortified 
as  usual,  and  the  following  day  Geuoeral  Wayne  selected  tbe 
site  .for  another  stockade  fort,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  on  the  24th  of  September*  On  the  2dd  of  October  it 
was  completed,  and  by  Colonel  Hamtramck  called  <^Fort 
Wayne,"  in  booor  of  the  commander-in  chie£ 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  cavalry  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  infantry  set  out  from  Fort  Wayne  on  thc^ir  march  for 
Gre^ville.  On  tbe  way,  a  delacbmeait  was  left  at  Loramie's 
Greek,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  wbere  Fort  Loramie 
was  erected-  On  the  20th  of  November  tbe  regular  troops 
vent  into  winter-quarters  at  Greenville. 

The  campaign  of  1794  put  a  close  to  tbe  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  northwest  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  savages  had  been 
subdued ;  their  country  had  ^een  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ; 
their  houses. and  their  fields  were  destroyed;  their  supplies 
consumed ;  their  hopes  of  checking  the  advance  of  th6  white 
population  bad  been  blasted ;  and  now,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  they  soon  began  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  amicable  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendships  notwithstanding  the  opposition  urged  by 
the  British  agents. 

At  each  angle  of  the  fort  waa  a  block-hooae.  The  one  next  the  MManee  ii  maiiMd 
A,  haTkif  port-holec,  B  B  B,  on  three  exterior  lidea,  and  a  door,  D,  and  a  chimney*  C, 
on  Ihe  interior  side.  A  line  of  picketi  on  each  side  of  the  fort  connected  the  block* 
hooaei  by  their  nearest  angles.  Outside  the  piolceti  and  annmd  the  blodL-hoi«es  was 
a  glftois,  or  wall  of  euth,  eight  feet  tfaiok,  sloping  upward  and  cntwaxd  from  tbe  loot 
of  the  pickets,  supported  by  a  log  wall  on  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  by  fascines,  or  a 
wall  of  fagots,  next  the  An  Glaixe.  The  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep, 
sarronnded  the  whole  work,  except  on  the  side  next  the  An  Glaixe.  Diagonal  pickets, 
eleren  feet  kng  and  one  foot  %pait,  were  aeonred  to  the  log^  wall,  and  projected  orer 
the  ditch.  Gate-ways,  E  B.  A  bank  of  earth  left,  foor  feet  wide,  for  a  passage  across 
the  ditch,  F.  A  falling  gate,  or  draw-bridge,  across  the  ditch,  G.  Officers'  qaaftecs, 
fi.  Btore^xrases,  I.  Two  lines  of  pickets  connrerged  toward  L,  a  diti:^  eight  feet 
deep  leading  to  the  river,  •■  a  covert  way  for  water.    Small  sand-bar  at  the  point  M. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ADVANCE   Of  THE   WHITE   POPULATION   INTO   THE   NOBTHWEfilTEBN 

TEERITORY. ADMISSION    OP   THE   "STATE   OP   OHIO**   INTO   THE 

FEDERAL  UNION. A.D.  1795  TO  1804. 

Argument.— Secaxity  of  the  frontier  Population  after  the  Treaty  of  GfreenTille.^Am- 
icable  Intercoone  with  die  Indiana.— Emigrant!  adrapce  npon  the  Mnakingimi,  8oi« . 
0(0,  and  Miami  Rirem.— Popolation  of  Northweatem  Territory  in  1796. — Of  Cincin< 
oati  in  1797.— Population  advancea  into  the  Virginia  Military  Diatrict.— Nathaniel 
Mauie,  Pioneer  of  Scioto  Valley.— Chilllcothe  flrat  Betded.— Trihate  to  Memory  of 
Massie.— Fimt  Mail-roate  opened  fiom  Wheeling  to  Limeitone^-Pq|mlation  ad- 
Tancea  to  the  "  Weitem  Eoaerre."— **  County  of  Wayne"  organised.— Old  French 
Settlement!  near  Detroit. — Traits  of  Character  in  French  Population  ^-Betroipeot 
of  Northweatem  Teirilory  i*  1796.— Extension  of  Settlements  np  the  Scioto  and 
Mnskingnm  Valleys.— "  Adams  Coast/'  organized.— " Boss  Count/',  organized.— 
Condition  of  Chillicothe  in  1798.— Extreme  Setdements  north  of  Chillicothe.— Her- 
man Blannerhasset  emigrates  to  Ohio  in  1798.— His  Traits  d  Character.— Blanner- 
hasset^s  Island.— Steahenville  laid  off  and  settled.— Territcnal  Population  in  1798.— 
Second  Orade  of  Government  assumed.— First  Territorial  Legislature.— Public  Sur- 
veys.— Counties  of  Trumbull  and  Fairfield  oiganised.— Belmont  County  organized. — 
Indiana  Territory  organized  into  a  separate  Goremment — Congress  audxirizes  a 
Convention  to  fixm  a  State  Constitutioo. — Oonrention  assembles  and  adopts  a  Con- 
stitution.— "State  of  Ohio"  admitted  into  the  Union.— State  Government  organized 
March  1st,  1803.— Character  and  \ferits  of  Governor  St.  Clair.— New  Counties  organ- 
ized.— Governors  of  Ohia— Subsequent  Increase  of  Population  and  Extension  of 
Civil  Government — ^Population  in  1840. — Character  of  Emigration  to  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1796.]  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was  hailed  with  joy 
throughout  the  West ;  in  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
8ylvania,no  less  than  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
whole  western  population  of  these  states  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontier,  for  all  had  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  state  of  hos- 
tilities which  had  called  forth  the  previous  unfortunate  cam- 
paigns into  the  Indian  country. 

Several  months  before  the  treaty,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  had  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  discontinued 
their  mcursions  against  the  Ohio  border ;  yet  the  exposed  set- 
tlements, in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  not  altogethei 
secure  from  outrages  committed  by  a  few  desperate  malcon- 
tents, belonging  chiefly  to  the  Shawanese  nation.  The  appre- 
hension of  ^danger  from  such  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  population  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  forts, 
stations,  and  stockades.    But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  of 
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Greenville  been  concluded,  than  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
conscious  security,  began  to  advance ;  while  the  Indians,  re- 
lieved from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war,  confidently  ap- 
proached the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  trade  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  peltries,  and  game 
for  casbf  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  and  for 
such  neces8aries*and  comforts  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  life.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger 
ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and 
.war*  The  disafiected  Indians  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
bad  retired  either  into  the  Far  West  or  to  their  allies  in  Canadtu 
Repose  and  9ecurity  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  pioneers  with 
new  hopes,  and  renewed  energy  and  enterprise  for  peopling 
the  fertile  and  boundless  regions  before  them ;  and  again  they 
prepared  to  explore  the  lands  which  lay  inviting  their  advance 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  two  Miamis.  Forts*  stations,  and  stockades,  having 
lost  their  importance,  began  to  crumble  and  decay ;  while  the 
restless  pioneer  confidently  advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and 
erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense  forest,  or  the  remote  plains  which 
expand  near  the  sources  of  these  beautiful  streams.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  l^e  older  settlements  soon  became 
interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of 
land,  and  in  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Emi- 
grant families  firom  Kentucky,  from  Western  Virginia,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by 
way  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Little  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum, 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miami  country  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  General  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Kentucky.  These  two  ofiicers,  anxious  to  speculate  in  lands, 
associated  themselves  with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Lud- 
low, a  surveyor,  and  made  a  joint  purchase  of  a  large  body  of 
lands  from  J.  C.  Symmes,  lying  high  up  the  Little  Miami,  and 
extending  westward  to  the  Great  Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River* 
This  purchase  was  made  onHhe  20th  day  of  August,  and  only 
seventeen  days  afier  the  treaty  of  Greenville  had  been  signed* 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  early  distribiAion  of  this  pur* 
chase  into  suitable  fomily  tracts,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  Novem* 
ber  Israel  Ludlow  commenced  surveying  the  plot  of  a  town, 
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which  was  named  **  Day  ton,''  in  heiior  of  one  of  tk&  proprie* 
tors.*  This  town  was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River, 
and  about  <me  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  CreeL  The 
following  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  houses  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  families  in  Dayton.  But  it  was  doomed 
to  insignificance  as  a  town  for  thirteen  years,  until  it  became 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  in  the  year  1809, 
although  some  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
close  of  the  second  year. 

[A.D.  1796.]  Extension  afSettlemenU  into  the  Miami,  Scioto, 
and  Muskingum  Valkj/g. — A  large  porti<m  of  the  emigrants 
firom  the  New  Elngland  States,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  advanced  by  the  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  Here  a  portion  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  to  make . 
preparations  for  their  final  residence.  Others  proceeded  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  other  convenient  points,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  section  of  country  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  homes.  The  colonies  for  the  Muskii^m  and 
Scioto  vaUeys  passed  chiefiy  by  this, route  into  the  interior  of 
the  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls 
of  all  ages,  who  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  upon  their 
small  tributaries  vrithin  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River.  Suc;b 
were  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  white  settlements  previous 
to  the  year  1797. 

The  Ohio  Companjr's  purchase  continued  to  receive  emi- 
grants, and  numerous  settlements  bad  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  purchase  of  Symmes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington 
and  C(dumbia,  both  of  which  had  greatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation since  the  treaty  of  Green  ville* 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and  improved  the 
style  of  its  buildings.  In  the  year  1792  the  town  contained 
about  thirty  log  cabins,  besides  the  buildings  and  appurtenan* 
ces  of  Fort  Washington,  and  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  it  contained 

*  Ohio  Gtsettoer  of  1841,  p.  197. 
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more  than  one  hundred  cabins,  besides  about  one  dozen  firame 
houses,  with  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  persons.*  As 
yet,  brick  houses  had  not  been  used  at  Cincinnati ;  those  chim- 
neys not  built  of  wood  and  clay  were  made  of  stone.  Stone 
abounded  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  supplied 
abundant  material  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  brick  is  tisu- 
ally  applied  ;t  and,  as  stone  was  much  more  easily  obtained 
than  lumber  or  mechanics  in  a  new  country,  it  soon  became  a 
substitute  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Mi- 
ami and  the  Scioto  Rivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
Within  three  years  a  few  settlements  had  been  extended  ten 
miles  up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto 
Rivers,  or  as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Piketon.  Surveys  had 
been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile  lands  westward  to 
the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd's  Fork,  and  upon  aU  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto,  near 
Westfall.  He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  settlements  upon 
the  Scioto,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  into  the  western 
wilderness.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  bom  in  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1763,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A  surveyor  in  1788,  he  set  out  for  the 
West  in  quest  of  employment,  where,  for  more  than  two  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  exploring,  locating,  and  surveying  the  fine 
lands  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1787  he  engaged  with  zeal  as  a  surveyor  under  Col- 
onel Richard  C.  Anderson,  surveyor-general  for  the  Virginia 
Military  Land  Districts,  and  surveyed  north  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  he  commenced  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  by  laying  out 
the  town  of  Manchester,  twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In 
March  following  his  stockade  was  completed  as  a  defense 
agamst  Indian  hostility,  and  contained  a  population  of  thirty 
families.]: 

*  Oinoumati  in  1641,  p.  98.  t  Bnraett's  Letten,  p.  11,  IS. 

t  MDontld's  Sketcfaes,  p.  30,  31. 
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During  the  year  1795»  Massie,  having  secured  lafge  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  west  of  the  Scioto,  upon  the  branches  of 
Paint  Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing off  a  town  at  some  advantageous  point  on  the  Scioto ;  but 
encountering  hostile  Indians^  near  Reeve's  Crossings,  on  Paint 
Creek,  he  returned  to  Manche;ster.*  But  the  design  of  laying 
off  a  town  was  not  abandoned.  Early  in  March,  1796,  he  as- 
sembled another  party,  and  again  advanced  up  the  Scioto  to 
the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek,  where  he  erected  a  <'  station,^  and, 
early  in  ApriW  planted  a  crop  of  com.  The  colony  was  well 
supplied  with  horses,  stock,  farming  utensils,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  new  settlement.  Cabins  were  erected,  and  in  May 
three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie  had  been  turned  up  by 
thhrty  plows,  ready  for  pitching  a  crop  of  com.t 

Thus  commenced  the  first  settlement  on  the  waters  of  Paint 
Creek,  at  **  Station  Prairie,"  three  miles. bejow  the  present  city 
of  Chillicothe.  While  the  settlers  were  employed  in  the  du- 
ties of  a  pioneer  colony,  Massie,  assisted  by  Duncan  M' Ar- 
thur, was,  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  contempla- 
ted town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River.  The  elevated 
alluvial  plain  three  miles  above  was  selected  for  the  town,  and 
was  soon  laid  off  into  two  hundred  and  eighty^seven  town  lots, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  out-lots,  regularly  intersected 
at  right  ^gles  by  wide  streets  and  lanes  alternately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  settlement,  one  hundred  town  lots 
and  one  hundred  out-lots  were  selected  by  lot  as  a  donation  to 
the  first  hundred  settlers.  To  others,  the  price  of  a  choice  town 
lot  was  ten  dollars,  and  each  owner  proceeded  to  erect  upon 
his  lot  the  stipulated  house  or  tenement  for  future  residence. 
The  town  sprang  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by  magic.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  contained,  besides  private  residences,  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  and  mechanicai  shops.  The  arts  of  pio- 
neer life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Emigrants  constantly  arrived ;  the  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enterprising  founder.  J 

The  town  was  called  "  Chillicothe,"  a  term  which  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  mount- 
ains which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  forts  against  Indian  hostility. 

*  Ha)ona]d's  Sketchef,  p.  56-58.  t  Idem,  p.  60,  61.  t  Idem,  p.  69,  63. 
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Nafhafilel  Massie  continued  to  i-etain  the  ccvifidence  and  re- 
9{>ect  of  the  new  settlements  until  the  day  of  bis  death,  No* 
vember  8d,  1818.  Under  the  territorial  government,  enjoying 
the  entire  confidence  of  Govenior  St  Ckir,  he  was  commis* 
sioned  colonel  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  territorial 
militia.  He  was  subsequently  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  state  constitution ;  he  was  a  senator 
from  Ross  county  in  the  first  (Jeneral  Assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution,  and  speaker  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  major-general  of  the  second  division  of  Oluo  militia.* 
Although  a  large  landholder,  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
western  emigrants  were  proverbial. 

Emigrants  fi*om  Virginia  advanced  in  great  numbers  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon 
all  the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Paint  Creek  and  Deer  Creek,  as  well  as  upon  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  within  twenty  miles  of  Chillicothe. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  populaticm  into  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile Valley  of  the  Scioto  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  same  ttme^  settlements  were  advancing  upon  all  the 
beautiful  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Miami. 
Sparse  settlements  were  formed  as  high  as  Dayton ;  but  the 
principal  population  in  this  quarter  was  near  Chicinnati,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  Settlements,  likewise, 
were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  far  as  th^ 
mouth  of  Licking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane 
obtained  a  grant  for  one  section  of  land,  in  compensation  for 
opening  a  bridle-trace  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  across 
the  country  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  f  The  first  United 
States  mail  traversed  this  route  in  the  following  year ;  but  it 
was  not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  town  was  laid  off, 
when  the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  village  assumed 
the  name  of  **  Zanesville." J 

Extension  of  Settlements  into  the  Connecticut  Reserve. — About 
the  same  time,  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  to 
form  settlements  in  **  New  Connecticut,"  or  the  **  Western  Re- 

*  MDooald's  Sketches,  p.  64,  65. 

t  Atwater'f  Ohio,  p.  160.    AUo,  American  Pioneer,  rcSi  U  p.  fXM. 

t  Ohio  Gaietteer,  1841,  p.  489. 
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aerve.''  During  the  utme  year  the  first  settl^vKieni  was  made 
at  the  mouth  of  CoaBeaut  Creek,  near  the  western  line  of  P«m- 
>y]vama,  upon  the  ahove  of  Lake  Erie ;  a  few  months  after, 
the  town  of  Cleveland  had  been  Jaid  out,  near  the  mouth  irf 
the  Cuyahoga.* 

The  «Iaim  of  the  JBtate  of  Conneoticat  to  the  lands  ccMnpris- 
ed  m  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve"  had  been  formally  transferred 
and  confirmed  to  thd  Connecticut  hand  Company,  by  deed 
hearing  date  September  5th,  1795,  two  months  after  the  Indian 
title  to  the  same  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment This  land  company  was  constituted  4>{  fifty-six  indi- 
viduals, acting  throi:^  a  beard  of  directors.  Durii^  the  B&xi 
summer,  the  company  sent  out  £»rty-tfaree  surveyors,  to  lay 
off  and  subdivide  that  portion  lying  ^aast  of  the  Cuyahoga  mto 
townships  five  miles  square.! 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1795,  that  the  agents  of 
the  comfwy  advanced  to  the  lake  shore,  selected  and  laid  off 
the  plot  of  a  town,  upon  a  beautifiil,  dry,  alluvial,  wooded  plain, 
pomprisiog  a  penmsula  between  the  Cuyahoga  Hiver  and  the 
JfKke,  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
aite  was  one  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  tovm.  The  origi- 
nal plot  re^resjented  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  sev«n  streets, 
fuad  four  Janes.  In  h(XK>r  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  the  en- 
t^prising  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  town  was 
xsalled**  Cleveland.'' 

Although  emigrants  continued  4o  aixive  in  ^he  Western  Re- 
serve, yet  Cleveland  attained  no  importance  as  a  town  until 
May,  1806,  when  it  became  the  county  seat  of  Geauga  coun- 
ty, organized  in  March  preceding.  Such  it  continued  until 
May,  1810,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  justice  fi>r  Cuyahoga 
oounty,  which  had  been  erected  two  years  before.  In  this 
county  the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  Ck>urt  o(  Common  Pleas 
was  BeiQamin  Ruggles. 

SeitiemenU  neer  DeiroiL^In  the  mean  time,  the  noartbwest- 
era  posts,  including  the  country  west  and  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
had  been  evaiuiated  by  the  British  troops,  and  were  now  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  United  States.  The  settlements  Qear 
the  Detroit  River  and  upon  the  Maumee  were  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  were  comprised 
in  the  "  county  of  Wayne,**  which  included  all  the  southeastern 

*  Atwtter'i  Ohio,  p.  160.  t  Ammkm  Pinnder,  vaL  E»  p.  St. 
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portion  of  Michigan  and  the  northweslipm  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Ohio,  eastward  to  the  Cayahoga,  and  the  "  port- 
age path"  to  the  Tuscarawas.  The  town  and  post  of  Detroit 
was  the  county  seat  of  justice.*  Detroit  having  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  northwestern  army,  the  troops  were  re* 
moved  from  Fort  Washington  to  the  ihore  remote  stations  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Miamis,  and  Detroit. 

Two  full  regiments  of  troops  were  retained  upon  this  fron- 
tier  until  the  spring  of  1798,  when  they  were  chiefly  removed 
to  the  posts  near  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  A  road, 
or  trace,  had  been  opened  from  Cincinnati,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  way  of  Forts.  Wayne  and  Miami,  to  Detroit,  and  to 
other  remote  posts  in  the  territory. 

Detroit,  and  other  western  posts  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  to  have  been 
surrendered,  "  as  soon  as  convenient,*'  to  the  authorises  of  the 
United  States  ;  yet  they  had  been  retained  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  American  government.  This  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  other  difficulties  of  a  kindred  nature,  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  a  special  minister  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  urge  the  amicable  ev^cuatiob  of  them.  The  minister,  John 
Jay,  after  a  difficult  and  tedious  negotiation,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  treaty  of  November  19th,  1794,  containing  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  all  the  military  posts  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  f 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  the  military  posts  at  De- 
troit and  upon  the  Maumee  were  formally  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Wajme  early  in  that  year, 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  oldest  French  settlements  in  the  west- 
em  country,  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as 
the  year  1700.  Since  the  fall  of  Canada,  it  had  been  a  regular 
British  military  post,  and  the  great  western  dep6t  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  until  its  delivery  to  (Jeneral  Wayne.  J  The 
inhabitants  who  remained  were  mostly  Creole  French,  speakmg 

«  Bornett'i  Letten,  p.  48,  49. 

t  American  State  Papen,  Portign  RekOumt,  toL  i,  p.  590,  edition  of  1839. 

X  Barnett'i  Letten,  p.  49,  60. 
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a  corrupt  dialect,  and  ^orant  of  the  English  toi^ue,  which 
was  a  foreign  language  to  them. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their  new  rulers  for  a 
time  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  parties.  This 
made  public  busmess,  and  especially  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice  in  the  Federal  courts,  slow  and  tedious.  Every  word  must 
necessarily  pass  from  mouth  to  ear  through  an  interpreter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  citizens.  The  progress  in  business 
was  not  only  slow  and  tedious,  but  novel,  and  often  amusing ; 
but  it  was  seldom  satisfactory  to  the  French.  Another  cause 
of  dissatis&ction  to  them  was  the  mode  of  administering  jud- 
tice  through  the  mummery  and  tedious  process  of  court  forms, 
and,  as  they  conceived,  that  useless  appendage  to  a  court,  a 
jury.*  It  created  delay ;  nor  could  they  comprehend  its  ad- 
vantages. Formerly,  both  under  the  French  and  English  do- 
minion, they  had  been  accustomed  to  more  prompt  and  speedy 
action,  wi^n  the  will  of  the  commandant  was  law,  and  his  de- 
cision finaJ,  to  which  all  bowed  with  due  submission.  This 
mode  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  prompt  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  and  the  decisions  were  often  more  correct  than 
the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  free  of  the  embarrassing  quibbles  of 
law. 

Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  also  sprang 
from  the  American  mode  of  conducting  litigated  questions. 
Attorneys  were  of  course  interested  in  encouraging  litigation, 
especially  where  doubts  arose  concerning  points  of  law  rel- 
ative to  real  estates.  The  attorneys  were  anxious  to  test  the 
correctness  and  validity  of  the  late  commandant's  decisions, 
and  hence  they  stirred  up  questions  of  law  at  the  expense  and 
cost  of  the  litigants.  The  attorneys  were  a  new  appendage 
to  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  with  the  French,  and,  what 
was  more  annoying,  they  encouraged  litigation  whether  the 
cause  was  good  or  bad,  provided  the  parties  were  good  for 
their  fees.  Cases  of  this  kind,  relative  to  real  estate  or  landed 
property,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  numerous,  prom-  ' 
ment  upon  the  records  of  the  courts,  and  highly  profitable  to 
the  attorneys.!  The  expenses  of  courts,  the  costs  of  counsel, 
and  the  naticmal  or  provincial  abhorrence  of  the  Americans,  or 
^  BostonaiSf*  had  but  little  eflfect  in  creating  a  predilection  for 
American  justice  or  for  the  Federal  government 

*  Bmrnetf  i  Lettert,  p.  63-66,  note.  t  nndam. 
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The  settiemetits  on  the  Raishu,  Detroit,  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  '^  Illinois  country/' 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Creole  French,  or  French 
Canadians^  remains  of  the  old  French  colonies.  They  lived  in 
the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  homestead  having  a 
narrow  front  on  the  river  bank«  near  which  ran  the  public  road, 
passing  each  man's  door  successively.  They  were  generally 
poor,  indolent,  illiterate,  and  credulous,  if  not  superstitions. 
They  were  Catlmlics,  as  th^r  ftttbers  had  been  before  them, 
in  whose  footsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  generations 
without  change  or  desire  of  change.*  Ignorant,  poor,  and  con- 
tented, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  deprecate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government,  and  what  Uiey  considered 
Hie  delays  and  useless  forms  of  their  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Counties  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  17W.— ^The 
whole  (3{  the  Northwestern  Territory  not  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  tribes  was  now  organized  into  five  ex- 
tensive counties,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Washington 
eounty  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  betwe^i  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Little  Miami ;  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Hamilton  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  state  between 
the  Little  and  die  Great  Mimni,  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
Ohio  River;  and  Cincinnati  was  the  county  seat  Knox  county 
embraced  the  region  near  tlie  Ohio  River,  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  Rivers ;  and  Yincennes  was  the  county 
seat.  St  Clair  county  ofiibraced  the  settlements  upon  the  Il- 
linois and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon 
the  Upper  Mississij^i ;  and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Wayne  county,  recently  oi^anized,  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments upon  the  Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Deti'oit  Rivers ;  and  De- 
troit was  the  seat  of  justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  counties  extended  over  a 
territory  bnt  little  less  in  eictent  than  some  <^  the  New  England 
StsUes.  The  settlements  were  few,  comparatively  small,  and 
widely  separated  by  an  uninhabited  wilderness  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  dn  extent,  except  whore  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  frontier  hunter  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  The 
only  routes  of  intercourse  between  these  remote  settlements 
were  either  the  liqtiid  high- ways  of  nature,  or  bridle-paths  and 

*  Bometf  I  L«tteri,  p.  «3,  H  dM«. 
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"  blazed-traces,"  through  the  deep  forests  which  covered  the 
«outhem  portion  of  this  extensive  territory.  A  cabin,  a  hunt- 
er's hut,  or  a  solitary  &mily  residence  might  be  seen  on  these 
roptes  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other, 
where  man  and  horse  might  obtain  imperfect  shelter  and  scanty 
fare.  In  other  directions,  the  traveler  might  traverse  the  wil- 
derness for  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  house  or  shelter,  or 
food  for  man  or  beast,  except  the  prolific  herbage  which  cov- 
ered his  route  on  every  side. 

[A.D.  1797.]  Extension  of  PopulaHon  in  1797  and  1798.— 
The  settlements  had  extended  sparsely  up  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  River ;  a  village  of  more  than  fifty  cabins,  log  houses,  and 
frames,  had  sprung  into  existence  upon  the-site  where  Chilli- 
cothd  had  been  laid  out  twelve  months  before ;  a  few  scattering 
settlements  were  found  along  the  river  for  twenty  miles  below, 
and  also  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
mouth.  Forty-five  miles  by  land  above  Chillicothe,  on  the 
Scioto,  were  three  or  four  cabins,  recently  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Franklinton,  opposite  the  present 
location  of  Columbus,  and  not  far  from  the  Indian  boundary. 
But  this  remote  portion  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  woods  and 
wet  prairies,  and  the  few  settlers  were  such  hunters  as  live 
only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  or  who,  like  John 
Brickell,  had  lived  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  been ''  wean- 
ed** from  civilized  life.*  Two  years  afterward,  a  cabin  might 
be  seen  in  this  region  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  the  prin- 
cipal routes  and  traces. 

Upon  the  Muskingum  but  few  settlements  had  extended 
above  the  present  site  of  Zanesville,  which  was  near  the  lim- 
its of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  occupied  by  a  few  squatters 
with  their  half-formed  cabins,  barely  giving  them  a  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  a  large 
"number  of  emigrants  firom  Kentucky  and  Virginia  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton  county, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  Virginia  Military  District."  Hundreds  of  settlements  had 
been  already  made,  and  the  population  had  augmented  until  it 
became  expedient  to  divide  the  county  of  Hamilton.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  day  of  July  laid 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  55. 
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off  and  organized  Adams  county,  which  comprised  the  eastern 
half  of  what  had  been  Hamilton  county.  Manchester  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  first  court  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember following.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  justice  was 
fixed  at  "  Adamsville,"  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  by  Secretary  Sargent*  Nathaniel  Massie  was  col- 
onel of  militia,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  Hugh  Cochran, 
and  Samuel  Smith  were  the  first  magistrates  for  these  settle- 
ments. 

Emigrants  from  New  England  and'  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  had 
already  formed  numerous  settlements  west  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Muskingum,  and  beyond  the 
Ohio  Compan/s  purchase.  This  region  was  organized  into 
the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  embraced  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio  for  more  than  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  as  far 
below. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past,  Cincinnati  had  presented  an 
animated  scene  of  military  parade,  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
diversified  by  the  roar  of  the  m<»ming  gun  as  its  echo  reverb- 
erated along  the  hills  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Ohia; 
but  Fort  Washington  having  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  destined 
for  the  northwestern  campaigns  and  frontier  posts,  Cincinnati 
lost  much  of  its  former  consequence,  which  had  been  imparted 
by  the  ary  val  of  droves  of  pack-horses,  with  all  the  attendant 
business  of  the  commissary  department.  Stripped  of  all  these 
incitements  to  life  and  enterprise,  Cincinnati  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  quiet  commercial  town,t  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  its  imposing  outworks  and  block-houses,  lay  use- 
less and  neglected.^ 

[A.p.  1798.]  The  year  1798  found  the  population  of 
Hamilton  county  greatly  augmented  by  recent  emigration. 
The  same  increase  by  emigration  existed  at  different  points 
on  the  Ohio,  from  Hamilton  eastward  to,  Jefferson  county. 
But  the  strongest*  tide  of  population  was  beginning  to  flow  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  from  Ken- 
:tucky  and  Tennessee.     The  Scioto  country  had  become  noted 

*  Ohio  Gazetteer,  p.  51,  52.  t  Amerioui  Pvmeer,  toL  iL,  p.  98,  fto. 

t  American  Pioneer,  ToLt.,  p.  196. 
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for  its  fine  wooded  bottoms,  no  less  than  for  its  level  plains, 
which  spread  out  almost  boundless  in  extent  a  few  miles  notth 
of  Chillicothe.  Hence  it  became  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
advancing  emigrants.  Before  the  midsummer  of  1798^  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  the  country  north  of 
Adams,  to  comprise  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Scioto ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  in  council,  he  laid  off  and  organized  the 
county  of  "  Ross,"  named  in  honor  of  J^mes  Ross,  an  enter- 
prising agent  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Chillicothe,  having  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  was  the  county  seat.  The  first  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  Chillicothe  during  tfie  same  au- 
tumn, and  the  first  case  on  the  docket  was  conducted  by  Will- 
iam Creighton,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  great  worth  and  talents. 

As  yet  Chillicothe  was  in  the  midst  of  an  isolated  settlement 
of  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  Ross  county  contain- 
ed large  regions  of  country  unexplored.  The  "  Pic^ua  Plains," 
intersected  by  •*  Zane's  Trace,"  twenty  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
presented  only  one  cabin  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  three 
miles  south  of  it  was  another ;  thence  to  the  present  site  of 
I^ancaster  .one  more  cabin  was  seen  near  the  trace ;  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek  several  improvements 
were  commenced ;  but  from  that  point  eastward  to  Indian 
Creek,  near  the  Ohio,  the  route  was  through  an  unsettled  re- 
gion. A  "  blazed  trace"  of  sixty  miles  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  frontier  settlements  of  Western  Virginia,  near 
Clarksburg  and  Marietta.  About  the  first' of  October,  1798, 
Felix  Renick  and  Joseph  Harness,  surveyors  from  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  Leonard  Stump,  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  the  Scioto  Valley  in  search  of  the  fine 
lands  seen  by  their  friends  more  than  twenty  years  previous 
in  Lord  Dunmore's  campaign.  Provided  each  with  a  good 
rifle,  a  pack-horse  laden  with  supplies,  and  ammunition,  they 
passed  by  way  of  Clarksburg,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  the  Muskingum  Valley,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Scioto  Plains.  Advancing  upon  Zane's  Trace, 
they  found  upon  the  present  site  of  Zanesville  only  a  wilder- 
ness house  of  entertainment,  near  which  were  encamped  a  few 
white  hunters,  surrounded  by  Indian  wigwams,  occupied  by 
the  native  savages  employed  in  hunting,  fishing,  trading,  and 
drinking.  The  region  near  Columbus,  the  present  state  capi- 
tal, was  a  dense  forest ;  one  mile  distant,  near  the  present  town 
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of  Franklinton,  were  a  number  of  newly-erected  log  cabins 
without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  only  a  blanket  in  the 
doorway  instead  of  a  wooden  door.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  cabin  of  John  Brickell,  a  white  captive,  adopted  into  the 
Indian  tribes  from  childhood,  but  surrendered  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  and  still  more  wedded  to  savage  life  than  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  From  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Creek 
to  Chillicothe  the  trace  passes  a  new  cabin  or  improvement 
**  about  every  eight  or  teh  miles.*** 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  during 
this  year  was  Herman  Blannerhasset,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man  and  a  man  of  fortune,  from  Ireland.  Driven  from  his  native 
country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  He  purchased  from  Colonel  Devoll, 
of  Virginia,  the  island  in  that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Kenhawa,  and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  im- 
provements.! As  this  has  become  classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.  Before  the  year  1801  had 
closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  upper  end  o(  the  island,  and  h^d  surrounded  it  with  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  choice  fruit.  His 
study  was  furnished  with  a  large  and  well-selected  library, 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  every  thing  which 
taste  and  learning  could  desire.  A  fine  scholar,  and  well  versed 
in  languages,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  social  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  neighbors  from 
Belpre  and  .Marietta.  So  tenacious  was  his  memorj',  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  books  of  Ho- 
mer by  rote  in  the  original  Greek.  His  wife  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and  learning :  mu- 
sic, painting,  drawing,  and  dancing  were  her  amusements,  add 
tile  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  beguiled  the  happy  hours.  Surrounded 
with  every  thing  that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
py, and  cheered  by  a  rising  and  brilliant  family,  his  seat  was 
almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the 
acquaintance  of  Aaron  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and  ruined 
every  source  of  enjoyment.  This  former  paradise  is  now  faint- 
ly commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate  spot  remaining 
of  "  Blannerhassefs  Island.**     The  mansion  was  consumed  by 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  toL  L,  p.  174, 175 ;  also,  p.  55,  56.  t  Idem,  p.  9S,  &c. 
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fire  in  1810,  and  since  then  every  vestige  of  improvement  has 
disappeared. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  all  the  lower  tributa- 
ries of  the  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  while  their 
head  branches  were  still  inhabited  by  the  fndian  tribes.  Nu- 
merous towns  sprung  up,  but  their  population  did  not  augment 
rapidly.  Cincinnati,  with  all  its  advantages  of  location,  scarce- 
ly numbered  eight  hundred  souls.  Chillicothe,  after  two  years, 
now  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These  were  the 
largest  towns  in  the  territory. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  James  Ross  and  Basil 
Wells,  Esquires,  having  purchased  a  large,  tract  of  land  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Jefierson  county,  laid  out  a  town  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  named  **  Steubenville,^  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  Steuben,*  who  had  nobly  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  —  In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  the  territory  had  gradually  increased, 
and  a  census,  taken  during  the  summer  of  1798,  proved  that 
the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  amounted  to  full  Jive 
thousand,'\  This  condition,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787,  entitled  the  people  to  the  second  grade  of  terri- 
torial government  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Governor  St.  Clair  issued  his  proclamatiot,  ordering  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December  following,  for  the  selection  of  twenty  representa- 
tives to  serve  as  a  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

Those  elected  to  compose  this  Legislature  .were  such  as  are 
not  excelled  in  point  of  talent  by  the  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  United  States,  even  at  this  late  day.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  Ohio  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  tatent 
and  of  finished  education,  improved  and  poliished  by  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  refined  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Aamilton  county  sent  a  strong  representation.  Of 
these,  William  McMillan  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  of 
strong  and  commanding  talent,  and  a  finished  scholar.  John 
Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  native  talent,  and  great  ener- 
gy of  character.    His  laudable  ambition  and  rectitude  of  pur- 

^  Pittoborgfa  Navigmtor  of  1814,  p.  8L    Alio^  American  Pioneer,  toL  i,  p.  IftT. 
t  Bnmetf  I  Letten,  p.  99. 
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pose  placed  him  above  many  of  the  talented  leaders  of  his  day. 
Jacob  Burnett,  another  representative  from  Hamilton,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  territorial  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  fill  responsible  offices  under  the  state  gdvernment  for 
many  years. 

Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  atid  representative  from  Wayne 
county,  possessed  a  sound  mind,  improved  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a  stability  of  character  which  commanded  general 
respect,  and  made  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  House.  Return  J.  M^pigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  both  lawyers 
of  Marietta,  and  representatives  of  Washington  county,  were 
men  of  talent  and  great  worth.  The  former  subsequently  filled 
more  important  offices  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Joseph  Darlington,  representatives  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, were  among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
Ohio.  Ross  county  sent  a  representation  not  excelled  by  any 
county  in  the  territory  for  intelligence  and  talent.  Worthing- 
ton,  Tiffin,  Finley,  and  Langham  were  qualified  to  exert  an 
influence  in  any  deliberative  body.  They,  too,  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  excepting  Tiffin,tind  all  were  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent state  government.  Edward  Tiffin  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  having  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  surgeon  in  Bur- 
goyne's  army.* 

[A.Di  1799.]  The  representatives  elected  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1799,  and  nominated 
ten  persons  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  whom 
he  appointed  five  to  serve  as  a ''  legislative  council."  The  first 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  consisted  oY  the  following  persons,^viz. :  Henry 
Vanderburg,  of  Vincennes ;  Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta ;  James 
Finley  and  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vance,  of 
Vanceville.f 

Tlie  new  territorial  Legislature  met,  agreeably  to  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  16th  day  of  Septem- 
ber.J    In  a  very  elegant  address  the  governor  laid  before  that 

'  *  Barnfitfi  Letten,  101-103.  t  Idem,  p.  70,  71. 

X  The  fint  territorial  Le^Uture  of  the  Kortfawestem  Territoiy  wti  oooititiited  as 


1.  Legislative  CouneH^^wcxA)  Bomett,  of  Cincionati ;  Hemy  yanderi>ai;g,  of  Yin- 
oeonea )  Darid  Yaiee,  of  VanceviUe,  in  Jeffenon  ooooty ;  and  Robert  Oliver,  of  Mari- 
etta. Henry  ViAexbargfpreeident!  WiUiam  C.  Sohenok,  feonetory ;  George  Howard. 
door-keeper;  and  Abram  Carey,  eergeaiU-at-annt. 
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body  his  views  of  such  measures  as  were  worthy  its  consider- 
ation. Among  these,  the  most  important  duty  was  the  revision 
of  Ike  former  laws,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  territorial 
code,  adapted  Xo  the  condition  of  the  territory,  under  its  new 
form  of  government  Tb^  former  laws  required  to  be  altered, 
amended,  repealed,  or  otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  present  state  of  the  territory.  After  a  laborious  sessi(Mi 
of  nearly  three  months,  the  Legislature  i^as  prorogued  by  the 
governor,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Captain  William  H.  Harrison  had  been  elected  first 
delegate  to  Congress. 

At  this  first  sessicMi  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  Grovemor 
St  Clair  began  to  manifest  his  iugh-tcmed  aristocratic  feelings 
and  his  imperious  disposition.  The  misfortunes  which  attend- 
ed the  campaign  against  the  Maumee  towns,  while  under  his 
immediate  command  seven  years  before,  had  any  other  efiTect 
than  to  create  respect  and  submission  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 
Conscious  of  his  power  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
he  in  turn  disregarded  the  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  already  by  emigrants, 
on  account  of  the  large  continuous  bodies  Kif  fine  lands  held  by 
private  companies  and  individual  proprietors,  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  former  class  of  people. 

To  prevent  such  unfavorable  influences  in  fiiture,  and  to 
place  the  emigrant  beyond  the  power  of  the  capricious  monop- 
olist. Congress  devised  a  new  mode  of  survey  and  sale,  by 
whieh  the  public  lands  should  be  laid  ofi*in  small  tracts,  and  be 
held  open  for  sale  to  any  individual.  The  investigations  on 
this  subject  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  and  eligible  plan 
of  survey,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

[A.D.  1800.]  The  "Connecticut  Reserve"  continued  to  re- 
ceive, numerous  emigrants  firom  the  New  England  States,  who 

. ' ; • 

2.  House  of  RepreMentatives.  From  Hamilton  county.— William  Ooforth,  William 
Mldillan,  John  Smith,  John  Lodlow,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron  CadweD,  and  Igaaa  Mar- 
tin. From  jRoM  oot*n/jr.-— Thomaa  Worthington,  Samael  Finley,  Biiaa  Langfaam,  and 
Edward  Tiffin.  From  Wayne  county. — Solomon  Sibley,  Cbarlei  F.  Chobeit  de  Jon- 
caire,  and  Ja6ob  Visger.  From  Adam$  county. — Joseph  Darfingtoo  and  Nathaniel 
Maaaie.  From  K««ff  eMMi<y.—8badrttch  Bond.  TtomJ^enoncounty^^tmeMFiitch- 
ard.  From  Wathmgtan  county.— Repam  J.  Meiga  aDd.Panl  Fearing.  Speaker.— Ed' 
wardTiiBn.  CferA.— John  Reily.  2>aor-Aee;per.—Jo«haa  Rowland.  Sergeant-at^irms. 
^Abram  Carey.  Joaeph  Carpenter  waa  appointed  public  printer  oa  the  30tfa  day  of 
September. 
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formed  settlemente  chiefiy  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
populatioD  in  this  region  having  greatly  increased,  the  governor 
laid  off  and  organized  the  county  of  Trumbull  on  the  6tfa^  of 
December,  1800.  ,It  was  about  this  time  that  a  large  number 
of  settlers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  staite  grants,  northwest  of  th« 
Alleghany  River,  abandoned  their  improvements,  t<^  avoid  liti- 
gation, and  retired  to  'the  "  Connecticut  Reserve."* 

The  high,  rolling,  and  broken  country  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Hockhocking  River,  between  the  Scioto  and  Muskin- 
gum, had  also  received  a  numerous  population  of  (^erman 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  from  Pennsylvania,  forming  an  in- 
teresting colony.  Industry  and  frugality  were  their  character- 
istic traits,  and  their  settlements  soon  evinced  the  great  acces- 
sion to  the  moral  worth  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Fair* 
field  was  accordingly  oi^anized  on  the  9th  day  of  December, 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  around 
which  sprang  up^  soon  afterward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  set- 
tlements in  Ohio. 

During  the  same  summer  the  country  directly  north  of  Fair- 
field was  settled  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  subsequently  by  others  frt>m 
New  England.  Hence  this  region  had  already  received  the 
elements  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  population.  These  set^ 
tlements  were  soon  afterward  comprised  in  the  newly-organ- 
ized -**  county  of  Lickingv^f 

The  population  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  settlements 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  county  of  Jefferson  on 
the  east  to  the  Great  Miami  on  the  west,  and  the  people  were 
becoming  impatient  for  the  adoption  of  a  state  govenmient 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  when  Congress  proceeded  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  territory  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  government.  The  eastern  part  was  separated  by  act 
of  Congress  from  the  western,  by  a  Une  to  be  run  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  should  intersect 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  southern  ex-* 
tremity  of  Lake  Michigan.^  The  District  of  Detroit  was  to 
continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  was  still  designated  as  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. The  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed  state  remained 
undefined  by  fictual  survey  for  several  years.§     Thus  the 

*  Americtn  Pioneer,  toI.  ii.,  p.  368^71.  t  Atwater*!  Ohia 

t  See  Atwater*!  Ohio,  p.  158.  $  See  Bornetf  •  Letten,  p.  77. 
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Northwestern  Territory  wa3  restricted  on  the  west  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

i^e  rapid  ^extensicm  of  settlements  on  the  Ohio  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line  made  it  expedient  to  lay  off  another  county 
in  that  part  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Jefierson  was 
therefore  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  organized  as 
the  county  of  ^  Belmont,"  and  St  Clairsville  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indiana  Territory  organized.  —  Meantime, 
Congress  bad  provided  for  the  Organization  of  a  new  territorial 
government  for  the  western  division,  designated  as  the  '*  Indi- 
ana Territory,"  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  William  H. 
Harrison,  the  former  delegate  to  Congress,  as  governor  and 
**  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs."  From  this  time  Captain 
Harrison  became  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Indi* 
ana  Territory. 

The  Indiana  Territory  comprised  all  the  country  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Ohio  on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior  on  the  nwth.  The  name  by  which  it  was  designated 
was  indicative  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who  stUl  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Congress  authorizes  a  Convention, — The  lead- 
ing politicians  of  that  day,  warmly  opposed  to  the  governor, 
resolved  to  abolish  the  territorial  form  of  government ;  and* 
believing  that  their  wishes  on  this  subject  were  not  sufficiently 
advocated  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  they  pressed  forward 
by  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.! 
Determined  to  displace  Governor  St  Clair  by  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  subject 
their  favorite  object  to  the  danger  of  legislative  finesse,  where 
the  governor  had  influential  friends,  and  wherd  his  absolute 
veto  could  paralyze  every  successful  effort.  Hence,  during 
the  winter  of  1801-2,  the  advocates  of  a  state  government,  to 
prevent  the  delays  of  indirect  appUcation  to  Congress,  prepar- 
ed a  petition  and  secured  hundreds  of  signers,  praying  Ccm- 
gress  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  territory  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  empowered  to  frame  and  adopt  a  state  consti- 
tution.   The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  warmly  advocated 

*  Atwiter*!  Ohio^  p.  160, 161.  t  Bnmetf  ■  Letten,  p.  108. 
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m  Congress,  and  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1802,  the  president  ap- 
proved the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ori§inal 
states,  and  for  other  purposes."* 

This  act  defined  the  limits  of  the  territory,  agreeably  to  the 
present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  designated  the  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  prescribed  the  qualification  of  the 
electors  and  the  day  of  holding  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention.  The  act  also  em- 
powered the  members  of  the  convention,  when  properly  assem- 
bled and  organized,  "  first  to  detern>ine,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected,  whether  X  be  or  be  not  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  for  the 
people  within  said  territory."  The  act  also  provided  "that, 
if  it  were  determined  to  be  expedient,  the  convention  shall  be, 
and  herthy  are,  authorized  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  or,  if  it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  the  same 
convention  shall  projdde  by  ordinance  for  electing  representa-. 
tives  to  form  a  constitution  or  frame  of  government,  which 
said  representatives  shall  be  chosen  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion,  and  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  |dace  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  said  ordinance,  and  shall  form  for  the 
people  of  said  state  a  constitution  and  state  government ;  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  Republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance  of  July  ISth,  1787,  between  the  original  states  9fid 
the  people  and  states  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River." 

In  assenting  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  kito  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state,  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  all  the 
public  lands  from  taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years  from  the 
date  of  sale,  including  such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  dOth 
day  of  June,  1802.  In  consideration  of  this  privilege.  Congress 
appropriated  permanently,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  state, 
the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands,  sub* 
sequently  to  be  sold  within  the  state,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  all 
other  new  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union;  and 

*  Lawi  of  Ohio,  vol  i.,  p.  37-39.    Also,  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii^ 
p.4»7. 
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hence  originated  the  appropriation  of  one  section  of  school 
lands  in  every  township. 

Although,  by  many,  this  act  in  its  provisions  was  deemed 
an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
greM,  and  an  infringement  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  territorial  Legislature,  yet  the  members  of 
that  body  deemed -it  expedient  to  submit  quietly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention 
was  accordingly  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November  following*  Having  organized,  the  Convention 
determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  forthwith  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  ^vemment.  The  territorial  Legisla- 
ture having  been  prorogued^oiltil  the  third  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, the  President  of  the  Convention  was  authorized  to  desire 
the  governor  to  prorogue  the  General  Assembly  indefinitely;* 
But  this  was  unnecessary ;  for  the  members,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  agreed  to  absent  themselves,  in  accordance  ^th  the 
will  of  the  Convention.  Although  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been 
reappointed  by  President  Adams,  the  Leigislature  evinced  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  movements  of 
the  newly-organized  body. 

Yet  Governor  St.  Clair  desired  to  participate  in  the  deUber 
ations  of  that  body.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  territory, 
he  wished  to  address  the  Convention  hi  his  official  capacity ; 
but  the  proposition  was  resisted ;  and  after  a  warm  discussion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  any  official  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  their  deliberations,  the  Convention  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  to  receive  a  communication  from  him  in 
his  private  capacity ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
"that  Arthur  St.  Clair^  Senior,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Convention  on  those  subjects  which  he  deems  of  import- 
ance."! 

Constitution  adopted, — The  Convention  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  members,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  twelve  hun- 
dred white  inhabitants,  agreeably  to  the  returns  of  the  territo- 
rial  census  taken  during  the  summer  of  1802.  By  this  census 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  white  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  perspns.         ^ 

""  Bonetf  •  Lotten,  P- 1^^*  t  Uem,  p.  110 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  in^portant  duty  of  forming 
a  constitution  for  the  state  government,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted, adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  on  the  29th  day 
of  November,  1802,  after  an  arduous  session  of  three  weeks.* 
The  Constitution,  as  adopted,  was  declared  obligatory  without 
the  assent  of  the  people ;  and  a  resolution  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  adoption  or  rejection  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  seven.t  , 

The  Convention  of  Ohio,  like  the  first  territorial  Legislature, 
was  composed  of  men  of  superior  talent.  As  a  whole,  they 
were  not  surpassed,  probably,  by  any  body  which  has,  since 
convened  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  West.  Many  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  had  proved  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and 
worth  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  became  distin- 
guished in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  state.f 

Although  the  framers  of  this  Constitution,  in  the  language  of 
Caleb  Atwater,  "  were  generally  young  men  who  had  been  lit- 
tle engaged  in  legislation,  and  ^ould  not  take  a  very  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  societies,"  "  they  were,  perhaps,  better  qualified 
for  tbe  task  than  any  other  men  then  in  the  territory." 

But  the  Constitution  was  peculiarly  Democratic :  it  gave  the 
Legislature  all  the  power,  and  to  the  governor  none.  "  Owing 
to  their  ill-will  toward  Governor  St  Clair,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  made  the  governor  a  mere  cipher :  he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and 
fill  temporary  vacancies  \  but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  laws, 

*  Bometf  i  Letten,  p.  108.    Alio,  Lawg  of  Ohio,  voL  i.,  p.  43-67,  edition  of  1605. 

t  Idem,  p.  110. 

X  The  Conyeiition  organized  by  electing  Edward  TifBn  pretident,  and  Thomaf  Soott 
secretary.    The  detegatea  finom  the  aeveral  ooontiea  reprei ented  in  the  Convention  were, 

1.  Hamilton  county. — Francis  Donlavy,  John  Paal,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Wilson, 
Charles  Willing  Bird,  WiDiam  Goforth,  John  Smith,  John  Reily,  John  W.  Brown,  and 
John  KitcheU. 

8.  Adami  county.— JoBe^h  Dariington,  lliomas  Kircher,  and  Israel  Donaldson. 

3.  Ro$$  county.—Edwud  Tiffin,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Thomas  Wortbington,  Michael 
Baldwin,  and  Jimes  Gnibb. 

4.  J^enon  county. — Randolph  Blair,  John  Milligwn,  (|eoige  Humphrey,  Bazaleel 
Wells,  and  Nathan  Updegraff 

6.  TrumbuU  county. — Samuel  Hnntington  bxA  David  Abbott 

6.  Belmont  eounty.-^Bxne*  Caldwell  and  El^ah  Woods. 

7.  Fairfidd  county. — Bmanuel  Carpenter  and  Henrjr  Abrahams. 

&  Washington  county.— -Ephnmi  Cutler,  Eufns  Patnam,  John  Mlntire,  and  Benja- 
min Ives  Oilman. 

9.  Clermont  coNAty.— Philip  Gatch  and  James  Sargent 
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no  vetopoweTf  nor  has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers.''* 

Wayne  County  excluded. — The  people  of  Wayne  county, 
who  had  been  included  in  the  previous  territorial  government, 
were  sorely  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bound- 
ary prescribed  for  the  state  excluded  them  from  the  antici- 
pated advantages  of  a  state  government,  and  left  them  to  serve 
out  a  tedious  territorial  probation  for  many  years,  while  their 
fellow-citizens  further  south  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ent state  privileges.  They  remonstrated  with  much  warmth, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  state  until 
their  numbers  should  entitle  them  to  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment of  their  own :  they  complained  of  the  separation  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive,  to  which  they  could  not  submit. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  views  underwent  a 
change,  and  they  became  convinced  that  their  interests  re- 
quired a  separate  tenitorial  government,  the  offices  of  which 
would  be  filled  vrith  their  own  citizens.  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Wayile 
county,  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive.! 

[A.D.  1803.]  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union.-^The  Constitu 
tion  at  length  was  duly  approved  by  Congress.  Although  the 
ordinance  of  July,  1787,  required  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  yet  Congress  waived  that  requirement,  and 
on  the  Idth  of  February,  1803,  an  act  was  approved  by  the 
president  fully  recognizing  the  admission  of  the  **  State  of 
Ohio"  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  frefe  and  independent  state. 

Party  politics  ran  high ;  many  were  still  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  state  government,  as  premature  an'd  impolitic  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  territory ;  they  objected  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  The  majority  were  in  favor 
of  the  new  government ;  but  the  feelings  and  passions  on  both 
sides  were  highly  excited,  and  much  personal  rancor  was  in- 
dulged. The  arguments  of  the  minority  were  rejected ;  they 
were  denounced  as  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  people ;  their 
motives  were  questioned ;  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  territory  were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minority  alleged  that  their  opponents  were  influenced  by 

*  Atwator'8  Ohio,  p.  171-173.  t  Burnett's  latten,  p.  189. 
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personal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a  love  of  popularity,  and 
a  desire  of  office,  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  territory.  These  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions, in  some  instances  of  the  most  bitter  character,  produced 
between  many  of  the  leading  men  $i  personal  enmity  which 
ceased  only  with  their  lives. 

State  Government  organized. — On  the  first  of  March,  1803, 
the  first  "  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio"  under  the 
Constitution  convened  in  Chillicothe,  for  the  purpose, of  organ- 
izing the  «tate  government.  The  Legislature,  having  organ- 
ized, proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  principal  executive 
and  judicial  officers  for  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.* 

Judges  of  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  and  all  the  courts 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  were  abolished,  or  so 
changed  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  counties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  justices,  and  for  transferring  to  them  the  un- 
finished business  under  the  territorial  magistrates.  The  tax 
laws  under  the  territorial  Legislature  were  continued  in  force 
with  slight  modifications.  A  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  a  state  treasurer  were  appointed,  with 
tbeir  appropriate  duties  assigned  to  es^ch.  Senators  to  Con- 
gress were  elected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a  representative.  Other  minor  provisions  for  state  and  county 
police  and  jgood  government  were  enacted. 

*  Michael  Baldwin  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Hooie  of  Bepreientatiyea,  and 
Nathaniel  Massie  PresidcfU  of  the  Senate. 

The  appointmenti  by  the  Legislature  finr  conducting  the  state  government  were  aa 
loUows: 

Secretary  of  State, — William  Creighton,  Jr.,  of  Chillicothe;  who  continned  to  seira 
until  1808. 

Audilor  of  State,— GoXtmtX  Thomas  Gibson. 

Treasurer  of  State,— Wmwaa  M'Farland. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Aetum  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hontington,  and  Will- 
iam Sprigg. 

Presiding  Judges  of  Districts.— Tint  District,  Francis  Dnnlavy ;  Second  District^ 
Wyllys  SilUman;  Third  District,  Calvin  Pease. 

United  States  Senators. — Thomas  Worthington,  John  SmiA. 

The  elections  snbseqaently  held  by  the  people  resulted  in  the  election  of  Edward 
Tiflln  as  first  Governor  of  the  State ;  also,  first  Rqntsentalive  to  Congress,  Jeremiah 
Morrow. 

First  A4Jniant-generaL—89mm»\  Finley.— See  Atwater's  Ohio,  p.  176 ;  also,  p.  397, 
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In  du©  time  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  CoMtitution 
superseded  the  old.  The  state  government,  as  organized  by 
the  first  General  Assembly,  was  accordingly  put  into  operation. 

Character  of  Governor  Sl.Clair. — It  may  be  well  to  review 
the  causes  which  produced  the  strong  opposition  to  Governor 
St.  Clair  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  administration  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  feelings  of  the 
West  were  still  reyohitionary,  and  highly  averse  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  governor  was  in- 
vested with  extensive  powers,  and  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government.  After  this  change, 
scrupulous  of  his  prerogatives  in  his  intercourse  with  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  he  created  enemies  and  excited  prejudices 
by  his  firmness  and  his  close  adherence  to  the  privileges  of 
his  ofiice,  and  the  authority  which  he  claimed  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  territory.  On  these  points  he,  not  very  errone- 
ously, supposed  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Legislature 
were  strongly  inclined  to  encroach.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly had  claimed  .for  itself  all  the  powers  and  prerogative's 
which  were  not  expressly  withheld  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  governor,  having  possessed  almost  absolute  power 
from  his  first  appointment  until  the  election  of  tlie  Legislative 
Assembly,. laid  claim  to  all  those  powers  which  were  not  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  law.  Among  these  was  that  of  laying 
off  and  organizing  new  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  claimed  the  same  power  independent  of  the 
governor's  control. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  a  stanch  Federalist  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hamilton  school ;  butt  before  the  adoption  of  the 
jitate  Constitution,  the  majority  of  prominent  men  in  the  terri- 
tory had  warmly  espoused  the  Republican  principles  of  Jeffer- 
doa^  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
harmony  could  prevail  in  the  legislative  departments. 

It  is  but  a  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Governor  St.  Clair 
to  sum  up  his  general  character  in  a  few  words.  During  his 
long  term  of  service,  from  the  year  1788  to  1802,  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  NorthwjBstern  Territory  until  it  was  ready 
to  become  an  independent  state,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  generally.  He  was  plain  and  unassuming 
In  his  manners ;  but,  placing  a  high  estimate  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  rarely  yielded  his  opinions  to  those 
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of  Other  men.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain  and  simple,  without 
ostentation  or  gaudy  equipage ;  in  his  deportment,  easy,  fratik, 
and  accessible  to  persons  of  every  rank,  he  presented  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  austere,  haughty,  and  repulsive  bearing  of 
his  secretary,  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent.  As  Judge  Burnett 
justly  observes,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  native  talent,  "  of 
extensive  information,  and  great  uprightness  of  purpose:***  Ac- 
customed from  early  life  to  mingle  in  circles  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  among  the  first  orders  of  society,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  courtesy  to  which  his  station  entitled 
him.  He  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners  ^d  a  habitual  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  which  were  referred 
to  as  a  standard  of  genuine  urbanity,  known  to  but  few  of  his 
political  adversaries.f 

Among  the  legislative  acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
was  the  laying  off  and  organizing  of  seven  new  counties,  which 
bad  been  attempted  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
had  been  vetoed  by  Governor  St.  Clair.  These  new  counties 
were  designated  Gallia,  Scioto,  Geauga,  Warren^  Green,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Butler.  J  They  were,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled,  but 
were  gradually  increasing  their  population. 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  state  was  now  about  fifteen, 
many  of  them  large  and  thinly  settled,  with  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  uninhabited  country  in  different  parts  of  the  state  south 
and  east  of  the  Indian  line,  while  all  north  and  west  of  that  line, 
comprising  about  one  third  of  the  state,  was  uninhabited  by 
whites,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  last  remnant 
of  these,  the  Wyandots,  were  not  removed  fix>m  their  **  Reserve" 
on  Sandusky  River  until  the  summer  of  1843.  With  this  et- 
ception,  the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  area  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  successive  treaties  previous  to  the  year  1820.§ 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution,  the  State  of  Ohio 

*  Bnmetf  I  Letten,  p.  79. 

t  GOYXRNORS  Or  THE  fTATB  OP  OHIO. 


T^arritarial: 

1.  Artirar  St  CUur,  governor  of  North- 
western Territory. 
State: 

1.  Edward  Tiffin,  from  1803  to  Isps. 

S.  Samael  Hontington,  from  1808  to  1610. 

3.  Eetara  J.  Meigi,  from  1810  to  1814. 

4.  ThomuWortfaiiigta(ivfroml814tol818. 
t  Ohio  Gftxetteer,  p.  95,  editioo  of  1841. 

$  See  chapter  zvi  of  Uub  book,  note,  Indian  Treatief  in  "  Korthwestem  Tenitory." 


5.  Btfaan  A.  Brown,  from  1818  tolStS. 

6.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  from  1822  to  1826. 

7.  Allen  Trimble,  from  1826  to  1830. 
8., Duncan  M'Artfanr,  from  1830  to  1832. 
9.  Bx>bert  Locas,  from  1832  to  1836. 

10.  Joseph  Vance,  from  1836  to  1840. 

11.  Wilson  Shannon,  from  1840  to  1844. 
12<  Thomas  W.  Hartley,  from  1844  to  1846. 
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has  increased  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  manufacturers,  and 
internal  improvements  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. From  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  was  an  ui^habited  wilderness,  the  settlements 
have  advanced  to  its  .extreme  limits;  a  dense  population  has 
extended  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
former  unocpupied  portions  of  the  older  counties.  Towns 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic^  in  every  part  of  the  state ; 
agriculture  and  trade  have  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded 
recesses ;  and  arts  and  manufectures  have  multiplied  in  the 
same  ratio. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  census  of  1810  gave  a  population  of 
more  than  230,000  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  about  185,000 
persons  in  the  previous  seven  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
oVer  26,000  persons.  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  time,  had  in- 
creased from  about  1000  to  more  than  2300  inhabitants.  Five 
years  afterward,  this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1815  had  augmented  its  population  from  about  500 
souls  in  1803,  to  more  than  1500;  and  in  1830  its  population 
was  2800  inhabitants.* 

[A.D.  1840.]  In  1840  the  aggregate  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
souls  :t  the  number  of  counties  had  been  augmented  to  seventy*- 
nine.  The  prmcipal  towns  and  cities  had  increased  their  pop- 
ulation in  an  equal  ratio.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  presented  an  aggregate  of  46,300  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial 
isities  in  all  the  West.  Chillicothe  contained  4000  inhabitants, 
Zanesville  4000,  and  Steubenville  4000.  J  Hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  had  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  ceased  in  1840:  each  year  witnessed  a 
progressive  increase  of  population,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. During  the  year  1845  nearly  two  thousand  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  closed  in  1815,  had  been 
waged  with  great  energy  by  that  power  against  the  northern 
frontier  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  few  sparse 
white  settlements  ;  but  the  advance  of  troops,  and  munitipns  of 
war  for  defense  against  hostile  invasion,  opened  to  the  gov- 

•  Ohio  Gazetteer  for  1841,  p.  109.  ^    t  Censun  of  1840; 

t  Ohio  Gazetteer  for  1841,  p.  561-567 ;  aln^  577- 
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crnmeBt  nxyi  the  people  the  unbounded  advaBtftges  of  this  beatib- 
tiful  repoDy  for  the  eitention  of  agricuhure,  manufaeturea»  and 
commerce.  The  eflbrts  of  Great  Britain  irom  Canada  to  check 
the  advanee  of  the  American  aettlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River,  reeulted  in  ultimate  advantage  Uk  the  country ;  for  thia, 
more  than  all  other  causes,  subsequently  drew  population  upon 
tlie  lake  frontier. 

The  great  Ohio  Canal,  whi/th  intersects  the  Mate  from  north 
ta  south,  was  commenced  ii|  1825,  and  completed  a  few  yean 
afterward.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufiictures  and  cam- 
merce  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  has  raised 
the  state  ip  wealth  and  population  to  a  rank  second  only  to 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  population  of  Ohio,  besides  the  natural  increase,  haa 
been  derived  from  emigration.  The  first  settleaients  prer 
vious  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  were  formed 
elnefly  by  emigranta  from  the  older  states  near  the  Atlantic* 
The  northeastern  portion,  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  northeast  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  other  New  England  States,  besides  numerous 
aeoessioQs  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  southern  portion,  between  the  Hpekhocking 
and  Great  Miami  Rivers,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
coliHiies  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware* 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  including  Columbiana 
county,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  a  large  populatioa  was  derived 
from  colonies  of  Germans,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe. 

Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  continued  tQ 
send  annual  colonies  to  diflbrent  portions  of  Ohio ;  and  since 
the  year  1880,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  frugal,  in- 
dustrious emigrants  from  (Germany  have  been  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  influx  of  foreign  iitunigranta,  es- 
pecially those  from  Germany,  after  the  year  1840,  c<mtinued 
to  increase  the  population  of  Ohio  and  the  whole  West.  Not 
a  town  or  village,  not  a  city  or  capital,  not  an  agricultural  diq^ 
trict  in  the  great  Stfite  of  Ohio  in  1844,  which  did  not  present 
a  copious  admixture  of  Grermans  who  had  not  yet  acquired  % 
fluency  in  the  English  language. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

**  TBB   MISSISSIPPI  TBE&ITOET"  FROM   ITS   FIRST   OROAWIZATION  TO 

TKB    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    CREEK    WAR. A.D.    1798    TO 

1813. 

Aymtenl-^-Origmtl  Bxtenl  of  die  Mulsuiipirf  TtfrilQvy.^First  QoTenor  and  TMy|> 
tonal  Judges.— Aatbority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  samoL— Arrival  of  the  United  Stale* 
Troops  nnder  General  Wilkinson.— JVrtt  Grade  of  Territorial  GoTomment  organ- 
ised in  1709.— Szteot  of  the  WUte  Settlements  and  In^an  Territory.— Adams  and 
Pickering  Coiuties  oigaaised.  —  Population  in  1790;  —  WMkington  Comoty  organ- 
ized on  the  Mobile  River. — Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  in  1800. — 
The  Federal  Army  in  tiie  Mississippi  Territory.— Indian  Treaties  in  1801.— Treaty 
jBi  Port  Adams.— Treaty  of  ChiehasA  BkA.— Governor  CMhome  eotevs  upon  his 
Duties.- The  Coonties  ef  Claiborne,  Jeffd^nson,  axid  Wilkinson  ocgauiMd  in  1808.— 
First  System  of  Jorispnidence. — ^First  Newspapers  in  Mississippi — "Articles  ai 
Agreement  and  Cession"  by  Georgia. — Extent  (k  Gec^a  Claim. — Ac^ndication  of 
Priiwte  Claims  by  C<»imissionerB.— Land  Offices. — Sorveyor-general's  Office  <igt» 
ized. — Enlargement  of  Territorial  Limits. — Indian  Nations  included. — Legislative 
Care  for  the  Bncomvgement  of  Bdacatio& — ^First  College  and  first  Academy  charter- 
ed.—The  Bobber  Mason  killed. — ^Emigration  in  1803,  in  amtldpatiaa  of  (Hb  Ooenpa- 
tion  of  Loviiiana.— Governor  Claiborne  Commissioner. — CommissiaBers  and  Tivqps 
advance,  toward  New  Orieans.— Protestant  B^Iigion  introduced  in  Mississippi  Ter* 
ritery. — ^Washington  Coon^  erected  into  a  Judicial  District. — ^Rarry  Toahnin,  Jodge^ 
—First  Delegate  to  Congreaa.— aobert  WiHiams.  Governor.— Fint  City  CSbartor  ef 
Natchez. — Spanish  Exactions  on  the  Mobile. — Fint  Natchez  Hospital. — Border  Coir 
Usions. — Abdaction  of  the  Kempersw — Indian  Treaties  yi  1805 :  with  the  Chickasis ; 
wiA  die  Ckerokees;  Creeks;  GhootAs — Fint  *'Choctft  PnndMse."— Bxtenl  of 
White  Settlements  in  1806.— Spanish  Bncraadiments  on  the  Sabine.- Militia  Mows- 
mento  in  Mississippi— Borr's  Conspiracy  in  the  West. — Burr  prepares  to  descend 
the  Mississippi.— President's  Proclamation. — General  Wilkinson  protects  N^w  Ov- 
leans.— Defensive  Measures  of  Governor  Mead  in  tlie  Missiasipfl  Tetritoiy.— Bm 
appean  before  the  Superior  Coart— Patriotic  Citizens  of  Wilkinson  County.— Abor- 
tive Attempt  to  ah-aign  Burr.- He  escapes  from  Custody.— Is  arrested  near  Fort 
Btoddart— Sent  to  Biohmond,  Viigii^— EnUgratkn  to  Mississippi  induced  by  BwKs 
Flans.— Agriculture  hi  the  Tenitoiy  in  1807.— Cotton  the  Staple  Prodnot.— CoMaa 
B«ceipta  negotiable  by  Law.— Fnst  Digest  of  Territorial  Laws.— First  Road  across 
to  Tombigby.— Lands  on  the  Upper  Tombigby.— Condition  of  the  TbmWgby  Settle- 
nient«.-Patriotbna>  of  llie  Inhabitants.— GovenorWilHaBikr-Ffavt  White  Settla; 
meats  in  ''  Madison  County."— Fint  Bank  in  the  Tenitaiy  in  1809.— Population  in 
1810.— Revolution  in  District  of  Baton  Booge.— Fint  Brigade  of  Militia  m  1813. — 
TiDnnessee  Vohmteen  under  General  Jaokson.-'General  Wflkinson-  eeeapies  Fn« 
Charbtto.— Mobile  District  annexed  to  ti>»  Mississippi  Tefritorj^ 

[A.D.  1798.]  Original  Limits. — The  territory  heretofore 
surrendered  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  lying  north  of  tb^ 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  with  the  consent  and  approba?- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  7th,  1798^ 
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entitled  ^an  act  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Territory/'* 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  new  organization,  or  the  orig" 
inal  Mississippi  Territory,  embraced  that  pbrtion  of  country  be- 
tween the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation  and  a  line  drawn  due 
east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  its  western  limit,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochy its  eastern.  The  organization  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  was  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  rights 
of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open  for  future  negotia- 
tion between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th  provided  "  that  from 
and  after  the  establishment  of  said  government,  the  aforesaid 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  tjj^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  grafted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  and  by  the  afore- 
said ordinance  of  July  18th,  1787,  in  as  full  and  complete  a 
manner  as  the  same  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  last- 
mentioned  territory.''! 

Organization  cf  Territorial  Government — Agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  President  Adams  appointed  Winthrop 
Sargent,  former  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as 
governor,  and  John  Steele,  secretary  of  the  new  government ; 
Thomas  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  and  Daniel  Tilton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  appointed  territorial  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Other  subordinate  officers  under  \h%fir$t  grade  of  ter- 
ritorial government  were  subject  to  the  governor's  appointment. 

The  governor  and  judges,  with  their  friends,  arrived  at 
Natchez  in  August  following,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
emigrant  families  from  the  ,Northwestem  Territory.  The 
governor  shortly  afterward,  with  the  advipe  of  the  judges,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  territory ;  magistrates 
and  inferior  civil  and  militia  officers  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
spective settlements  within  the  Natchez  District. 

•  See  Toulmin's  Digest  of  the  Statatea,  &c.,  of  the  MUsiBsippi  Territory,  p.  467-477, 
e^tion  of  1807,  where  the  ordinance  may  be  seen  at  length.  This  was  the  first  regalar 
digest  of^Uie  laws  of  the  liiMissippi  Territory,  compiled  by  Judge  Harry  Toolmin,  <£ 
Washington  county,  and  published  in  1807.    Timothy  Terrell,  territorial  printer. 

t  See  Poindexter's  Code.  Also,  Toulmin's  Code,  p.  456-459-  Also,  Walker's  Re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missiisippi,  p.  S6,  57. 
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The  powers  of  the  governor,  with  his  legal  advisers,  were 
extensive  and  multifarious.  He  was  empowered  to  exercise 
supreme  executive  jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
his  government;  he  appointed  and  commissioned  all  magis- 
trates, inferior  judges,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  and  all  militia 
officers  below  the  rank,  of  general ;  he  could  lay  off  counties, 
subdivide  or  create  new  ones,  adopt  apd  ordain  laws  for  the 
territory  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  who,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  were  empowered  to  execute  and  enforce  the  same  in 
their  respective  districts. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  General  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  arrived  at  Natchez  with  the  United  States 
troops.  They  were  quartered  in  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  and  near  the  Half-way  Hill,  on  the  road  lead- 
Ifig  to  Second  Creek,  until  the  following  year,  when  a  military 
post  was  erected  at  the  first  highland  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
a  few  miles  above  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation.  This  post, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops  until  the  close 
of  the  yeaj  1807,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau  near 
the  river,  and  was  called  •*  Fort  Adams,**  in  honor  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  president  of  the  United  States.* 

[A.D.  1799.]  In  April  following.  Governor  Sargent  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment by  laying  off  counties,  and  organizing  county  cotirts  hav- 
ing subordinate  jurisdiction.f  By  his  proclamation,  dated 
April  2d,  the  Natchez  District  was  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Pickering,  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  'Secretary  of  State.  The  dividing 
line  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  boundary  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson;  Adams  being  on  the  south,  and  Picker- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  line.J 

The  principal  white  population  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 

*  Martin's  Looifliana,  vol.  iL,  p.  256. 

t  The  County  Court  was  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  holding  quarterly  sessions.  The 
first  Coort  of  Common  Pleas  in  Adams  connty  consisted  of  three  associate  justices,  of 
whom  Daniel  Clark,  Sen.,  was  presiding  justice  untU  1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  hy 
Bernard  Lintot.  In  1801,  John  Ellis  succeeded  as  presiding  justice ;  after  him  Will- 
iam Kenner.  In  1810,  the  Connty  Court  consisted  of  five  associate  justices,  and  the 
XHresiding  justice  of  the  quorum  was,  ex  officio,  judge  of  probate.  The  Coun^  Cooit 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  litigation  did  not  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars ;  also,  in  all  criminal  cases  wherein  slaves  were  the  offenders;  also^ 
in  an  matters  of  county  police.  Alexander  Covington  succeeded  as  jnresiding  Justioo 
of  the  quorum  in  1810.— See  Circuit  Court  Eeoords  of  Adams  county. 

t  Touhnin's  Digest,  p-  3f  4. 
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ritory  at  this  early  period  was  that  of  the  "  Natchez  District," 
comprising  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  including  slayes. 
These  were  distributed  in  several  large  settlements  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  Creek,  St  Catharine,  Sec- 
ond Creek,  Homochitto  and  Buffalo  Creeks,  and  chiefly  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Besides  these,  a 
few  inhabitants  were  distributed"  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and 
near  the  Big  Black.  Another  isolated  settlement  of  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants  existed  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  aggregate  white  populaticm  in  all  these  settle^ 
ments,  after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed five  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  slaves  and  Indians. 

Many  of  these  were  Anglo-Americans,  remnants  of  th^  for- 
mer British  colonies  of  West  Florida,  and  a  few  were  individ- 
uals of  Spanish  and  French  descent.  Some  had  emigratecl 
from  the  United  States  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor previous  to  17Q2.  Others  from  the  Western  States,  and 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  arrived  sidbstequently  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  recognized  the  country  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  region  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Natchez 
District  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  to  the  settlemaits  on 
Cumberland  River  of  Tennessee,  and  to  those  on  the  Oconee,  in 
Georgia,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  na^- 
tive  tribes,  except  the  small  district  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mo- 
bile Rivers,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  former  governments  of  France  and  England.  The  Natchez 
District  extended  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
^r  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  extending  direct  from  the  sources  of  the  Tickfaw,  in  a 
direction  west  of  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  No  portion  of  this  district  extended  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  direct  from  the  river. 

Such  was  the  country  which  was  then  placed  under  the  firs(t 
grade  of  territorial  government.  The  only  route  of  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ; 
or  by  the  lonely  route  of  a  solitary  Indian  trace,  leading  for  five 
lumdred  miles,  either  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  or  those 
of  the  Oconee,  in  Georgia. 
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[A.D.  18po.]  The  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering  com- 
prised the  whole  Natchez  District  until  the  4th  of  June,  ISW, 
when  the  governor  again  issued  his  proclamation,  counter- 
signed by  John  Stefele,  secretary,  laying  off  the  "  County  of 
Washington"  on  the  Tombigby  River.  The  limits  of  this 
county  were  the  territorial  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south, 
the  Pearl  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Chattahoochy  on  the  east  ;• 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory  comprised  only  three  large  coun- 
ties until  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  population,  diid 
also  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  re^ 
monstrances  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Governor  Sar^ 
gent  and  his  council.  Congress,  by  special  favor,  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  authorize  under  the  provisiotis  of  the  ordinance 
of  July  18th,  1787/  Thus,  the  seccmd  grade  of  representative) 
government  commenced  in.  the  Mississippi  Territory  before 
the  free  white  males  had  increased  to  five  thousand  in  nunfiber. 

A  House  of  Representatives,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  wa« 
duly  elected,  and  members  of  the  "  CounciP  having  been  ap- 
pointed, the  General  Assembly  was  organized  for  business  in 
December  following.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of 
four  representatives  from  Adams,  four  from  Pickering,  and  on^ 
from  the  Tombigby  settlements,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  rep* 
resentative  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males ;  and  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  five  members.  The  first  Greto- 
eral  Assembly  thus  organized  convened  at  Natchez  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  which  was  fixed  as  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  thereafter.  All  bills  enacted  by  the  two 
houses  received  the  force  of  law  only  after  the  approbation 
and  signature  of  the  governor,  who  held  an  unquidified  veto  upoti 

*  The  style  of  tbis  proclamation  was  in  tiiis  form,  viz. i  "Know  all  men,"  &,c.  "In 
tirtoe  of  the  authority  vetted  in  me  by  the  Sovereign  aodierity  of  die  United  SfeileA 
and  for  the  pnrpoae  of  extending  the  adminiatratioa  of  eqoal  jnatice  to  the  inhabitaati 
upon  the  Tombigby  and  other  eaateni  settlement!,  I  hare  thooght  proper,  therefinre,  to 
erect  a  new  coimty ;  and  by  these  letters  made  patent,  do  ordain  and  order  that  ail 
and  singular  the  lands  lying  and  being  within  tiie  foUowing  limits,  to  wit^"  ftc  "shaH 
constitate  die  same ;  to  be  named«  and  to  be  hereafter  called,  the  '  Comnif  cf  WatkiMg* 
ion  f  and  onto  die  said  county  of  Washington  is  hereby  granted  all  and  singular  die 
joriidictibna,  rights,  libertiesi  privileges,  and  hnmonities  to  a  ocmnty  belonging  and  ap- 
peitaiaing,  and  whieh  any  other  oonnCy  that  is  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  or  laid  of 
ahaU  or  ooghtto  eqjoy^coofbnnftbly  to  the  lews  and  ordinanoes  of  di«  Uaited  Btatet  aid 
<if  diis  territo(y/'-*See  Tovlnin's  Digest^  p.  Iv. 
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all  their  acts,  when,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  impolitic  or  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Superior  Court  was  required  by  law  to  hold  two  terms 
annually.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indian  Treaties. — While  the  headquarters  of 
General  Wilkinson  were  at  Natchjez  and  Fort  Adams,  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  south 
of  Tennessee.  Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  service,  de- 
tachments of  troops  were  stationed  at  diflferent  points  on  the 
line  of  demarkation  from  Fort  Adams  eastward  to  Pearl  River, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  neutrality  along  the  border 
settlements.  A  detachment  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  near  the  line,  on  Mobile  River,  and  another  at  Fort  Flor- 
ida, a  few  miles  above.f 

The  object  of  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations,  confirmed  by  treaty  stipu*- 
lations,  and  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  mail-routes  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  to  those,  on  the  Mobile  and  in  the  Natchez  District, 
in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  remote  places,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasd  nation  at  the 
Chickasa  BluflF,  on  the  Mississippi.  By  this  treaty,  the  Chick- 
asas  conceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  opening  a 
wagon-road  from  Miro  District,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  American 
settlements  in  the  Natchez  District,  and  that  this  road  should 
be  at  all  times  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River  to 
those  near  Natchez ;  also,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  between  the  same  points,  free  from  molestation. 

This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  miles  below 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  at  "Colbert's  Ferry,"  and  thence  led  through 
the  Chickasa  nation  to  the  "  Grindstone  Ford,"  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre.  The  Indians  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  pertaining  to  atl  ferries  on  the  route,  and  the  es- 
tablishing, of  public  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 

The  next  treaty  was  with  the  Choctfi.  nation,  concluded  on 
the  17th  of  December,  at  Fort  Adams.     In  this  treaty,  besides 

^  The  Superior  Court  in  1803  ooniisted  of  three  jadgea,  yix. :  Daniel  Tilton,  Peter  B. 
Brain,  and  Seth  Lewia.  In  1 803  David  Kerr  succeeded  Seth  Lewis.  In  1804  Thoniaa 
fiodney  was  reappointed;  tiie  jodgesin  1810  were  Thomas  Rodney,  Walter  Leake^ 
and  O.  Fits.  t  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii^  p.  179, 180. 
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Other  stipulations,  the  Chectas  consent  to  the  exploration  and 
opening  of  a  •convenient  wagon-road  through  their  country, 
from  the  vicinity  of  "  Fort  Adams"  to  the  CWckasa  boundary 
near  the  Yazoo  River.  The  old  British  boundary,  extending 
from  the  Tickfaw  northv^est  to  the  Yazoo,  Was  confirmed  and 
marked  anew  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  set- 
tlements and  the  Indian  territory.*  This  road,  communicating 
with  the  Chickasa  trace,  opened  the  fir«t  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Cumberland,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  meaa  time,  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  early  in  his  administration  ap- 
pointed William  C.  C.  Claibome,t  of  East  Tennessee,  govern- 
or of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  Cato  West  secretary.  Gov^ 
emor  Sargent  retired  from  office,  and  was  not  again  calfed  into 
public  service  during  his  subsequent  life. 

A  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  territorial  author- 
ities, when  those  who  adhered  to  the  late  administration  were 
superseded  by  those  attached- to  the  Republican  party,  which 
had  become  predominant. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  American  government  in 
the  territory,  the  population  had  been  greatly  increased  by  em- 
igration. The  census  of  1800  gave  the  aggregate  of  the  white 
inhabitants  at  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
jexclusive  of  about  two  thousand  slaves.  In  January,  1802,  the 
entire  population  was  probably  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
souls. 

Governor  Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion.  Although  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  an  undoubted  patriot,  yet,  possessing  all  the 
graces  of  a  polished  courtier,  he  delighted  more  in  the  pomp 
and  display  of  military  parade  than  was  congenial  with  the 
plain,  unaffected  simplicity  of  many  of  his  associates. 

•  Martin*!  Louiaiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  179-180. 

t  William  Charlet  Cole  Claiborne  wai  a  natire  of  Virginia,  from  an  ancient  famOy. 
In  1793,  when  quite  a  yoatb,  he  removed  to  Sullivan  county,  East  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  subsequently  elected  a  delegate  to  form  the  state  Constitution,  where  he  began 
his  pablic  career.  After  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  by  Goyemor  Sevier.  About  two  years 
afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  -age.  To  this  post  of  honor  and  trust  he  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term.  From 
diis  station  he  ^as  selected  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  serve  as  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Teniiory  in  1801.— See  "  Notes  xm  the  War  in  the  South/'  &c.,  by  Nathaniel  H.  Clai- 
borne, p.  91-103. 
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[A.D.  1802.]  Early  in  the  year  1802  the  territory  was 
erected  into  five  counties  by  the  division  of  both  Adams  and 
Pickering.  On  the  11th  of  January  an  act  of  the  Genertil  As- 
sembly changed  the  name  of  Pickering  county  to  that  of  "  Jef- 
ferson," in  honor  of  the  newly-elected  president  On  the  27th 
of  January,  another  act  divided  the  county  of  Jefferson,  by  a 
line  varying  but  little  from  the  present  one  between  Jefferson 
and  Claiborne  counties,  and  which  jextended  eastward  to  th« 
western  bank  of  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory  on 
the  north  of  this  line  was  called  "  Claiborne  county,"  in  honor 
of  the  new  governor.*  The  seat  of  justice  was  located  per- 
manently, on  the  5th  of  March,  at  **  Gibson's  Landing,"  on  the 
south  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

•  On  the  30th  of  January  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
divided  the  county  of  Adams  by  the  Homochitto  River,  from 
its  mouth  up  to  "  Richard'^s  Ferry,"  and  thence  eastward  by  an 
imaginary  line  to  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory 
south  of  this  line  was  called  "  Wilkinson  county,"  in  honor  of 
General  James  Wilkidson,  comm€inder-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
army.f 

The  first  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  territory  were  adopted  during  the  ses« 
sion  of  1801  and  1802.  An  act  of  the  same  session,  passed 
February  1st,  removed  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
to  the  town  of  Washington.  This  session  had  organized  with 
Joshua  Baker  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  John 
Ellis  president  of  the  Council.  Each  of  these  received  as  salary 
five  dollars  per  dUm  during  the  session,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  four  dollars  per  diem. 

The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1802,  by  Colonel  Andrew  Marschalk, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  General  Wayne's  army.  Having  de- 
scended the  river  with  General  Wilkinson,  he  continued  in  the 
service  until  1802,  when  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
**  Natchez  Gazette."  This  paper,  under  different  forms  and 
names,  such  as  the  "  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette," 
the  "  Washington  Republican,"  and  "  Mississippi  State  Gazette  " 
was  published  by  this  father  of  the  press  in  Mississippi  for 
nearly  forty  years  afterward. 

The  second  weekly  paper  in  the  territory  was  the  "Mis* 

•  See  Toalnun's  Digest,  p.  5.  t  Idem. 
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aissippi  Messenger,"  published  by  Samuel  and  Timothy  Terrell, 
and  which  was  continued  under  Dr.  John  Shaw  and  others  until 
Ae  year  1810. 

CnmproTnise  wiih  Greorgid. — Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Compromise  Act,  the  commissioners  of  Creorgia  and  those 
of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  ^Articles  of  Agreement 
and  Cession,"  which  were  signed  on  the  part  of  their  govern* 
ments  respectively  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1808.*  The  stip- 
ulations in  these  articles  provided  that  for  and  in  consideraH 
tion  of  the  cessioii  by  Georgia  of  all  her  claim  to  lands  south 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  United  States  should  pay  iOf 
Georgia  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doHartf 
out  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  lands  lying  in  said  ceded  terri^ 
tory ;  and  also  to  recognize  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  all  grants 
ef  land  regularly  noade  and  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
England,  Spain,  or  G^rgia  previous  to  the  27th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795. 

The  sovereignty  over  all  the  territ€Hry  south  of  Jennessee, 
and  north  of  the  Spanish  lihe  of  demarkation,  and  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochy  River,  was  now  vestjed  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, excepting  only  the  right  of  occupancy  reserved  to  the 
native  tribes  then  in  possession. 

[A.D.  1803.]  Emigration  from  -  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  begun 
to  augment  the  population.in  all  the  old  settlements  of  the  five 
organized  counties,  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  were 
ready  to  invest  their  capital  in  valuable  land.  A  large  por* 
tion  of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  was 
claimed  and  occupied  by  virtue  of  grants  or  titles  derived 
through  the  authorities  of  England,  Spain,  and  Georgia,  and 
required  adjudication  before  confirmation  by  the  United  States ; 
and  Congress  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
through  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant act  for  the  accomplishmyent  of  this  object  was  approved 
March  8d,  1803,  and  was  entitled  ^  An  act  regulating  grants 
of  land,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  knds  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

*  A  oop7  of  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Ceflsion"  may  be  seen  in  Todtmin^s 
Digest,  p.  46^-467 ;  also,  in  Poindexter's  Code,  p.  502-505.  This  compact  was  signed 
oa  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  James  Madison,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Levi  Lincoln ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Georgia  by  James  Jackson,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  John  Milledge, 
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This  act  provided  for  a  surveyor-generars  department,  con- 
nected with  two  district  land-offices,  for  the  record  and  sale  of 
all  land?  duly  surveyed.  One  of  these  was  established  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  for  the  "  district  east  of  Pearl  River,"  and  the  other 
at  Washington,  Adams  county,  for  the  "  district  west  of  Pearl 
River."  To  each  of  these  offices  was  attached  a  "  board  of 
eommissioners,"  to  receive  and  adjudicate  private  claims.* 

The  land-office  west  of  Pearl  River  was  organized  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  with  Edward  Turner  as  register,  and  Thomas 
Rodney  and^  Robert  Williams  as  commissioners  of  claims. 
This  board  convened  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1803,  and  continued  bpen  for  the  reception  of 
claims  until  the  3d  of  July,  1807,  when  it  was  adjourned  sine 
die,  after  having  received  for  record  two  thousand  and  ninety 
claims.  Some  of  these  claims  were  subsequently  contested  in 
the  high  courts  of  the  United  States.f 

*  The  Jir$t  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1803,  provides  that  all  persons,  heads  of 
finnilies,  actually  residing  in  the  territory,  and  having  daims,  by  grants  or  orders  of  sur- 
vey, from  the  English,  Spanish,  ot  Geoi^a  government,  for  lands,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished  prior  to  October  27th,  17^5,  shall  be  confirmed  in  their  titles. 
The  second  section  provides  that  every  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  actually 
inhabited  and  cultivated  any  land  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1797,  the  day  on  which  the 
Spanish  troops  finally  evacuated  the  territory,  and  not  claimed  under  the  first  section, 
or  by  any  British  or  Georgia  grant,  shall  have  said  land  granted  to  him  or  her,  to  any 
amount  not  exceeding  six  hundred  mtd  forty  acres.  The  third  section  provides  that 
eveiy  such  person,  over  twenty-one  years,  who  at  the  passage  of  the  act  inhabited  and 
cultivated  any  land,  not  secured  as  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pre-emption  right  to 
their  said  lands.  The  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  claims  was  limited  to  the 
31st  of  March,  1804,  but  was  subsequently  extended  by  Congress. 

t  The  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  Western  Territory,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  latitude  31°,  has  been  deemed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes  to  have 
been  valid ;  and  that  Spain  exercised  pui  unlawful  Jurisdiction  over  the  same,  wMle 
Georgia  was  the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  domain. — See  12  Whealon,  523*530. 

It  was  further  decreed,  that  the  grants  of  Spain  to  portions  of  the  soil  "  have,  in  them- 
selves, no  intrinsic  validity,  because  at  the  very  time  Georgia  possessed  the  right  of 
toil  and  sovereignty."  Spain  had  the  actual  oooupanoy;  but  "that  occupancy  was 
wrongful,"  and  was  never  acquiesced  in  by  Georgia  or  by  the  United  States.  Fnmi 
tho  treaty  of  1783  until  October  27th,  1795,  Georgia  passed  many  laws  claiming  the 
right  of  soil  and  Jiirisdiction  over  the  country ;  and  the  United  States,  during  &e  same 
time,  by  many  official  acts,  sustained  the  claim  ef  Georgia  both  here  and  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  until  finally,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  Spain,  by  treaty  with  the  United  States^ 
aeknowUdged  their  right  "to^aid  territory,*'  noi  m  a  ee$$ion  by  Spaint  but  as  tLpra- 
etuHng  right.  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  thus  concludes  the  reae- 
oning,  via. :  "  It  follows  that  Spanish  grants  made  after  the  treaty  of  1783  can  have  no 
intrinsic  validity,  and  the  holders  must  depend  for  &eir  titles  upon  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
e4  States.">-13  WkeaUm,  535.  *  *  '  *  "  Georgia,  by  the  cession  of  1803  to  the  United 
States,  stipulated  for  the  confirmation  of  certain  Spanish,  British,  and  Georgia  titles, 
but  never  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  laws."  •  •  •  •  "Now,  during  the 
Spanish  occupancy,  Georgia  had  extended  her  laws  over  this  ootmtry ;  not  over  de- 
tached portions  of  it,  but  over  the  whole  territory ;  and  her  legislatbn  was  general  and 
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The  office  for  the  district  east  of  Pearl  River  was  establish- 
ed at  Fort  Stoddart,  with  Joseph  Chambers  as  register^  and 
Ephraim  Kirby  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  as  commissioners. 
This  board  convened  for  business  first  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1804,  and  continued  open  for  the  presentation  of  claimf  until 
September  21stt  1805,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die^  after  receiv- 
ing for  record  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  claims. 

The  surveyor-general's  office  was  established  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Isaac  Briggs  was  first  surveyor-general.  He  soon 
afterward  commenced  the  public  surveys  in  the  territory. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  ceded  by  Georgia,  lying 
north  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  was, 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  **  act  regu- 
lating the  grants  of  land  south  of  Teimessee,''  approved  March 
27th,  1804,  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequentiy  included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction.     The 

ezdnnre.  The  power  to  regnlmte  the  tmufer  of  all  the  landi  within  the  territorjr 
wu  vested  in  Georgfia ;  wad,  in -the  language  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  Union, ,'  The 
existence  of  this  power  most  negative  the  existence  of  any  right  which  may  ocmflict  or 
control  it' " 

**  The  commencement  of  the  occapation  of  this  ooontry  by  the  Spanish  ibrces  was  as 
onr  aUy  daring  the  war  of  the  Igl^volution.  Sorely  this  coold  give  to  Spain  no  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  her  ally ;  nor  could  the  subseqaent  occnpancy  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  nnder  the  pretense  that  it  was  a  part  of  Florida,  introdooe  here  the 
laws  of  Spain."  "  When  there  is  a  wrongCal  anika  rigfatlul  sovereign,  both  legislating 
at  the  same  time  over  the  same  territory,  the  laws  of  the  latter  nuist  prevail"  "Nei- 
ther Georgia  nor  the  United  States  ever  acquiesced  in  this  wrongfol  Spanish  occu- 
pancy." The  legislation  asserting  the  title  of  Georgia  to  this  territoiy  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  following  acts : 

1.  StatQte  of  Georgia,  Febmaiy  17, 1783,  extending  her  laws  and  jurisdiction  over  it. 

2.  Statute  of  Georgia,' February  7,  1785,  creating  a  county  of  "Bourbon,"  and  ifae 
la^  laws  of  the  state. 

3.  Statute  of  South  Carolina,  1787,  relinquishing  to  Georgia  «11  her  elaim. 

4.  Act  of  Georgia  Legislature,  selling  a  portiod  of  the  lands ;  sustained  by  the  So- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  State8.~6  Craneh,  87. 

5.  Act  of  Georgia  Legislatore,  Febroary  13, 1796,  relative  to  this  territory. 

6.  Resolutions  of  <Congress,  October  20, 1787,  consenting  to  Sooth  Carolina's  relin- 
quishment 

7.  Report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  recognising  Georgia  daim. 
6.  Report  of  commissioners  to  Spain  in  1793,  asserting  same. 

9.  Mr.  Pinckney's  report  to  Spanish  court,  August,  1795,  asserting  same. 

10.  Spanish  treaty,  1795,  October  27,  recognizing  boundary  of  1783. 

11.  Spanish  evacuation  of  the  Natches  District,  March  30th,  1798. 

12.  Recogniticm  of  the  claim  by  United  States  in  act  of  April  7tfa.  1798,  organizing 
government  for  &e  Mississippi  Territory,  saving  "  the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia." — 
N3.  The  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mobile  wekre  evaooated  finally  on  the  5th  of  Febroary, 
1799. 

13.  Recognition  by  Congress,  May  10, 1801. 

14.  Cession  to  United  Stktes,  by  compact,  April  24,  1802.— See  Walker* t  Reporh  of 
Bvpreme  Comi  of  Miitiaippi,  p.  52,  53,  kc 
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boundariefl  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  consequently,  were 
the  thirty*first  degree  on  the  south,  and  th%  thirty-fifth  degree 
on  the  north,  extending  from  the^  Mississippi  River  to  the 
western  limits  of  (^eorgia,  and  comprised  the  whole  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting the  small  Florida  District  between  the  Pearl  and  Per- 
dido  Rivers.  Four  fifths  of  this  extensive  territory  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies,  the 
Choct&8,  the  Chickas&s,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  souls,  and 
at  least  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  only  portions  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  was  a 
narrow  strip  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  seventy  miles  in  length,,  and 
a  small  district  on  the  Tombigby. 

Education. — The  subject  of  education  was  one  which  bad 
engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  recent  emigrants  to  the  territory,  and  •»- 
pecially  those  connected  with  the  government,  were  men  of 
education,  enterprise,  and  talent,  who  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  **  encouragement  of 
learning,"  and  "  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.**  To 
aid  in  the  aceomplishmeni  of  this  desirable  object,  a  literary 
society  was  organized,  which  received  its  incorporation  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1803,  under  the  name  of '« the  Missi38ippi  So- 
ciety for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Usefiil  Knowl- 
edge." The  society  originally  comprised  eighteen  members, 
including  the  governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  several  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  college  in  the  territory  was 
chartered,  under  the  control  of  twenty-five  trustees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Mississippi  Society.  The  new  college, 
in  honor  of  the  P-resident  of  the  United  States^wes  called  ^  Jef- 
ferson College.'*  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  receive  for  its 
support  the  proceeds  of  a  "  lottery,^  and  "  to  collect  donations 
firom  citizens  of  the  territory  and  elsewhere.'*  The  charter 
required  a  book. to  be  kept,  in  which  should  be  inscribed  the 
*'  names  of  the  donors,  with  their  donations  annexed,*'  which 
book  "  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  in 
order  that  posterity  might  know  who  were  the  benefactors  of 
the  institution."    The  first  of  these  were  John  and  James  Foster, 
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and  Randall  Gibson,  who  made  the  "  donation  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  including  a  spring,  commonly  called  *  Ellicott's  Spring,* 
and  *  situated  in  the  vicmage  of  the  town  of  Washington.' " 
On  the  nth  of  November  following,  this  ti^ct  of  land  by  law 
was  declared  to  be  "  the  permanent  site  of  Jefferson  College.** 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  college 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  its  subsequent  history  has 
been  disastrous  and  mortifying.  Although  liberally  endowed 
by  Congres8,30on  after  its  iSrst  charter,  with  the  use  of  the  ter- 
ritorial escheats  for  ten  years,  with  liberal  and  gratuitous  loans 
by  the  state  in  1817  and  1820,  and  with  a  most  bountiful  relief 
or  second  endowment  by  Congress  in  1832,  it  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  creation.  After  having  realized  am- 
ple funds  in  1886,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
Union  for  its  wealth  in  1888,  yet,  without  concert  of  action  in 
its  numerous  trustees,  for  the  wise  appropriation  of  its  ample 
resources,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  its  first  endowment, 
after  many  abortive  attempts  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, after  a  few  partial  successes  and  repeated  failures,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  history  only  the  emaciated  sk^eton  of  a 
college,  bereft  of  its  power  to  benefit  posterity,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  Uterature. 

Other  institutions,  chartered  by  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  learning,  unlike  Jefferson  College, 
being  destitute  of  any  liberal  endowment,  either  by  public  or 
private  munificence,  struggled  through  a  short  period  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  when  they 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  was  the  '*  Franklin  Society,**  instituted 
'*fbr  the  purpose  of. establishing  an  academy  in  the  town  of 
Greenville  or  its  vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson.** 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason, 
This  fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the  routes  firom 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  nations.  After 
the  organisation  of  the  territorial  government,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  of 
traders,  supercargoes,  and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage  was  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions ;  and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules 
and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.    Nor  was 
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it  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a  route.  It  was  in  the  year  1802,  when  all 
travel  and  intercourse  from  New  Orleans  and  the  MississipfH 
Territory  was  necessarily  by  way  of  this  solitary  trace,  or  by 
the  slow-ascending  barge  and  keel,  that  Ma^on  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

"  Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lowei 
Ohio,  during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
pressed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he 
deserted  the  '  Qave  in  the  Rock,'  on  the  Ohio,  and  began  to  in- 
fest the  great  Natchez  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  apd  a  few  other 
desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band 
was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  out- 
rages of  Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary.  One 
d^y  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against 
the  life  and  fortune  of  the  trader ;  and  before  pursuit  was  or- 
ganized, the  hunter,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the 
solitary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of  another  robbery  and  mur- 
der on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  .  Their  depreda- 
tions became  at  last  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  pos- 
sessed by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring  vigilanoe  and 
activity,  that  for  a  time  he  baflJed  every  effort  for  his  capture. 

"  Treachery  at  last,  however,  effected  what  stratagem,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A  citizen  of 
great  respectability,  passmg  with  his  sons  through  the  wilder- 
ness, was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives  were,  how- 
ever, spared,  and  they  returned  to  the  settlement  Public  feel- 
ing was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territory  found 
it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  accordingly  offered 
a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber  Mason,  dead  or  alive !  The 
proclamation  was  widely  disti-ibuted,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached 
Maaon  himself,  who  indulged  m  much  merriment  on  the  occa- 
sion. Two  of  his  band,  however,  tempted  by  the  large  reward, 
concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  might  obtain  it  An  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred ;  and  while  Mason,  in  company  with  the 
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two  conspirators,  was  oountixig  out  some  ill-gotten  {Sunder,. a 
•tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  brain.  His  head  was  severed 
from  I  his  body  add  borne  in  triumph  to  Washington^  then  th« 
seat  of  the  territorial  government 

"  The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by*many,  and  identified 
by  all  who  read  the  proclamation,  a»  the  head  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  given  of  certahi  scars  and  pecu- 
liar marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occurred*  in  paying  over 
the  reward,  owing  to  the  slender  state  of  the  treasury.  Mec^- 
time,  a  great  assemblage  from  all  the  adjacent  country  had 
taken  place,  to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber 
chief.  They  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  to  see  and 
^converse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  bad  delivered  the 
country  from  so  great  a  scourge*  Among  those  spectators 
were  the  two  young  men;  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors, 
recognized  them  as  companions  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of 
their  father. 

*  '^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward, 
and  that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was.  not  only 
withheld,  but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  coikdemned  alid  executed  at  Greenville, 
Jefferson  county. 

•f  The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader 
tmd  two  of  his  most  efficient  men,  dispersed  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. Thus  terminated  the  terrors  which  had  infested  the  rotute 
through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  *  Natchez 
and  Nashville  Trace.'" 

Emigration  firOm  the  Western  States,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  for  two  years  past  had- gradually  augmented  the 
population  of  the  four  counties  organized  near  this  river.  The 
sparse  pastoral  population  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  Riv- 
ers  had  likewise  been  increased  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
by  emigrants  from  West  Florida  and  from  Georgia. 

During  the  autumn  of  1803,  numerous  emigrants  and  men 
of  enterprise  pressed  forward  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  occupancy  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  Federal  government.  Among  the  arrivals  at 
Natchez  were  several  volunteer  companies  of  patriotic  Ten- 
nesseans,  impatient  of  the  douMnion  of  Spain.  The  contem- 
plated occupancy  of  the  province  by  the  United  States  bad 
difiused  hope  throughout  the  whole  West,  and  its  final  delivery 
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was  expected  tatake  place  in  December.  Fired  with  zeal  and 
ardor  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  enterprising  men — ^merchants^ 
traders,  laborers,  mechanics,  men  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, and  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — ^flocked  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  ready  to  seize  the  first  advantages  of 
citizenship  in  the  rich  province.  Volunteer  companies,  fully 
equipped,  coveted  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Federal 
troops  and  witnessing  the  cerenK)ny  of  the  national  transfer. 

Hence  the  close  of  the  year  1803  was  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  eariy  history  of  Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  were  as- 
sembled the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  and 
Grovemor  Claiborne,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  were 
to  advance  to  the  consummation  of  the  purchase,  by  extending 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment All  were  eager  to  witness  this  glorious  termination  to 
the  dominion,  extortion,  and  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  authority 
on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  2d  of  December,  Governor  Claibonle  took  his  de- 
parture from  Natchez,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  the 
volunteer  troops,  to  join  the  Federal  army  under  General  Wil- 
tinson  at  Fort  Adams.*  Leaving  the  secretary,  Cato  West,  in 
charge  of  the  territorial  government;  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  New  Orleans.  His  military  escort  consisted  of  a  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Farrar,  the  first  troop  ever  formed  in  the  territory,  and  t)ne 
which,  for  many  years  afterward,  maintained  an  elevated  char- 
acter for  patriotism  and  chivalrous  bearing. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendered  to 
Governor  Claiborne  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1803,  as  we 
have  more  fully  detailed  in  another  place.f 

Although  the  official  duties  of  Governor  Claiborne  had  ceas- 
ed, he  was  nevertheless  the  actual  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  until  his  successor,  Robert  Williams,  entered  upon 
the  dutiesi  near  the  xylose  of  the  following  year.  During  the 
same  time,  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until  Congress  pro- 
vided for  it  a  regular  form  of  territorial  government. 

*  Se«  MiMiBiippi  Herald,  Deoemiber  5, 1603. 

t  Bee  iMok  W..  obap.  r.    Alao^  Mertin'f  Looinfiia,  toL  iL,  p.  ItS. 
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During  his  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  he 
ceased  not  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  virtuous.  Yet,  during  his  virfaole  ad- 
ministration,  he  encountered  active  opposition  to  many  of  his 
official  acts  and  executive  ipeasures ;  but  it  was  chiefly  that 
opposition  which  springs  from  a  party  spirit  and  political  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  unpopular,  but  it  was  only 
with  a  certain  class  of  men.  With  the  majority  of  the  people 
no  one  was  more  esteemed  for  his  intelligetice,  virtue,  and 
patriotism  as  a  man*;  and  as  the  chief  executive,  his  course 
was  patriotic,  dignified,  and  urbane,  securing  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  intelligent  and  good.  By  the  interested  and  de- 
signing, attempts  had  been  made  to  embarrass  his  measures 
and  destroy  his  usefulness  soon  after  his  departure  for  New 
Orleans.  But  the  people  of  Mississippi  spoke  for  themselves. 
While  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  Grovemor-general 
of  Louisiana^  he  received,  in  March,  1804,  firom  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  its  vicinity,  a  flattering  address,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  three  hundred  respectable  persons  of  the 
county  of  Adams,  who  testified  to  his  **  talents,  benevolence, 
universal  philanthropy,  and  sense  of  justice,^  md  who  tendered 
^  their  undivided  approbation  of  the  firm  and  dignified  meas- 
ures of  his  late  administration  in  this  territory.^  They  also 
expressed  **  an  earnest  desire  for  the  return  pf  his  excellency.** 
About  the  same  time,  a  correspondent  from  New  Orleans,  who 
had  made  special  observation  on  this  point,  declares  that  the 
attempts  to  render  Governor  Claiborne  unpopular  in  that  place 
**  have  originated  with  certain  disaffected  and  unprincipled  char- 
acters, whose  views  are  insidious,  and  whose  conduct  can  not 
stand  the  test  of  investigation."* 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  address  from  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Wilkinson  county  was  forwarded  to'  him  in  New  Orleans, 
expressing  ^  their  fiillest  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
measures  of  his  late  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
ry, with  assurances  of  the  firm  support  which  is  due  from  a 
patriotic  community  to  a  public  fiinctionary  whose  only  object 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people."  They  also  declare  that  ^  the 
simplicity  "of  manners  and  th^  di||;nified  conduct  observed  by 
his  exceUency  in  discharging  the  important  trust  of  ComnuiB-* 

•  MiMiMippi  Hffftld,  Maidi  95. 1804. 
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Moner  of  the  United  States  for  receiYing  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  honest 
fame,  not  to  be  corroded. by  the  breath  of  faction^."  They  de- 
clare, moreover,  that  ^  they  earnestly  regret  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  section  of  the  Union,  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  require  a  continuance  of  his  services  in  the  high  station 
which  he  now  fills." 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  governor  did  nal  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  opposition  proceeded  from  a  **  faction,  forn^ 
by  the  imion  of  opposite  principles  and  charactefs,  fomented 
and  eneotiraged  by  the  party  otU  of  power  and  patriots  out  of 
place ;"  among  whom  were  classed  ^  ex-attomey-generalst  ex- 
aherifis,  ex-clerks,  and  ex-officers"  of  divers  grades,  and  their 
dependents.* 

Introduction  o^  the  Protestant  Religion. — Previous  to  the  ex» 
tension  of  the  American  jurisdiction  over  the  Natchez  District, 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  tolerated,. and  all  Protestant 
denominations  whatever  were  strictly  prohibited  from  incul- 
cating their  tenets  or  in  any  manner  exercising  parochial. du- 
ties. Hence,  when  the  American  authority  was  introduced, 
there  existed  nothing  like  a  Protestant  church  or  meeting- 
house. No  religious  association  or  society  had  be^n  organ- 
ized ;  public  preaching  had  been  unknown ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  had  been  the  morning  solemnization 
of  mass  in  the  chapel  before  a  few  devout  Catholics,  from 
which  they  could  retire  to  spend  the  residue  of  the  day  with 
the  giddy  throng  in  .the  recreations  of  balls,  theatres,  military 
parades,  Qr  festive  exhibitions. 

.  The  first  public  preaching  by  Protestant  ministers  was  from  ' 
those  among  the  promiscuous  emigrants  who  might  possess 
the  gift  of  speaking.     The  only  regular  Sabbath  exercises 
,  were  by  those  who  early  <mme  as  missionaries  from  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  Methodist  missicMiary  was  Tobias  Gibson,  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  advanced  by  way  of  £ast 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  River,  and  arrived  at  Natch- 
ez in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work 
of  organizing  societies  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  wJbere 
he  continued  until  his  departure  next  spring.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1800,  he  again  descended,  the  river  from  Tennessee 

^  *  ICiMistippi  HenU,  May  %  1804 
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as  a  mfssionary  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  He  entered 
upon  his  work,  and  continued  diUgently  employed  in  formings 
and  building  up  societies  throughout  the  settlements  from  -thai 
Bayou  Pierre  to  the  line  of  demarkation«  During  three  yearft* 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1604,  he  had  formed  societies  at  Wasb-^ 
ington,  Kingston,  etn  Cole's  Greek,  near  Greenville,  and  on  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  together  comprising  two  hundred  church  mem-* 
bets.  These,  after  his  death,  were  left  without  a  shepherd, 
until  the  arrival  of  Learned  Blackburn  in  1806,  who  undertook] 
to  gather  up  the  lost  sheep.  Thus  was  Methodism  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  useflil  missionaries  at  Natchez  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  came 
from  Tennessee  in  the  year  1808,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly 
to  the  city  and  vicinage  of  Natchez.  Zealous  as  a  missionary^ 
and  devoted  to  the  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people^  he  v^as  still  preaching  and  lecturing 
on  scientific  subjects  and  ethics  in  the  city  of  Natchez  as  lata 
as  the  year  1807, 

It  was  about  the  year  1802  that  the  first  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Montgomery,  arrived  in. 
the  territory.  Hall  labored  several  years  in  his  ministerial  du- 
tisB  in  Natchez.  Montgomery  becan^  a  permanent  resident^ 
and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  he  was  exercising  his 
pastoral  ^calling  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Scotch  settlement  ii^ 
Jeflferson  county. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  David  Cooper,  a  most  ex- 
eellent  and  pious  man,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1802,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  up  his  churches  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
whdxt  he  was  gutbered  home  to  his  fathers  in  great  peace  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rev.  Dn  Cloud,  of  the  Ejpiseopal  Church, 
entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  about  the  same  time,  and; 
after  nearly  thirty-five  years,  he  was  still  officiating  within  the 
limits  of  Jefierson  county. 

'  f  A.D.  1804.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  a  footing  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

L6«Miana,  as  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  embraced 
only  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  on  the  east  side  of  .the  Missis* 
sippi,  and  the  Spaniards  contmued  to  occupy  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  all  the  remaining  country  east  of  the  river,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation.    The  port  of  Mobile,  as 
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well  as  the  town  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  including  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  still  occu- 
pied as  a  portion  of  West  Florida.  Along  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  and  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory and  the  province  of  West  Florida  was  an  open  avenue 
through  the  forest,  or  a  surveyor's  line  and  mile-posts  through 
the  prairies  and  open  woods.  The  manners  and  customs,  the 
races  and  their  characteristic  traits,  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  national  antipathies,  as  well  as  their  government,  laws,  and 
civil  jurisprudence,^  were  opposite  and  altogether  antagonistic- 
al.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  border  difficulties  between 
die  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest  be  avoided  ?  Each,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  authorities,  re- 
venged his  own  wrongs,  and  vindicated  his  own  rights. 

Hence  border  difficulties,  broils,  and  private  animosities  had 
occasionally  presented  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  line 
of  demarkation ;  but  a  few  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  served  to  suppress  any  important 
outbreak. 

Washington  District, — In  the  mean  time,  the  population  on 
the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  had  increased,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
judicial  district,  with  an  "  additional  judge."  Agreeably  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  27th,  1804,  an  additional 
judge  was  appointed,  and  required  to  reside  in  or  near  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Washington  county,  where  he  should  hold 
two  regular  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  annually  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  May  and  September.*  The  court  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  with  the  Honorable  Harry  Toulmin  as  judge. 
Judge  Toulmin  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  energy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  new 
territorial  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  territory.  •  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
legislator,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
within  two  years  after  his  appointment, "  to  compile  a  digest  of 
the  statutes  now  in  force,"  and  also  to  prepare  a  "  set  of  fornps 
and  brief  general  principles  for  the  information  of  justices  of 

•  See  Toohnin'g  Digest,  p.  4S(^-48a. 
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the  peace  and  inferior  courts/'  The  task  committed  to  his 
charge  was  completed  during  the  year  1806,  and  formally  ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February  following.* 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  180^  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  had  so  far  been,  augmented  that  Con- 
gress assented  to  the  election  of  a  delegate  from  the  territory 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  hay- 
ing be^i  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government  on  the  26th  of  January,  1805, 
His  appointment  was  greeted 'with  a  cordial  reception  and  a 
public  dinner.l 

Having  made  his  appointments,§  he  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  July  for  the 
dispatch  of  important  business.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  more  than  twelve  months,  when,  leaving 
the  secretary,  Cowles  Mead,  '<  executing  the  powers  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  governor,"  he  was  absent  some  months  on 
a  visit  to  North  Carolina. 

First  City  Charter  of  Natcfiez, — ^Natchez  had  already  be- 
come an  important  commercial  point  for  the  western  people. 
It  was  a  large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  wooden  build- 
ings of  one  story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur- 
£Btce,  with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.  Impressed 
with  its  growing  importance  as  a  great  commercial  point,  the 
Legislature,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March,  1803,  had  incorpo- 
rated it  with  ample  municipal  power,  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Natchez."  The 
city  authorities  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  three 
aldermen,  six  assistatits,  a. clerk,  and  a  marshal;  all  except  the 
marshal  and  six  assistants  exercising  the  authority  of  justices 

*  See  Toalmin'f  Digest,  p.  19-«7. 

t  The>-«t  delegate,  elected  in  Uvf,  1805,  wu  Dr.  William  Lattimore,  of  Wilkiii- 
•on  ooanty ;  he  waa  succeeded  by  George  Poindexter,  of  JeffSerwii,  elected  in  Febniaiy, 
1807. — See  MitfiMippi  MeHenger,  Fehrnary  4th,  1807, 

The  third  delegate  waa  Thomaa  M.  Green,  of  Greenville,  who  genred  until  1811,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Lattimoro. 

X  At  this  public  dinner  by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bodnej 
acted  as  president,  and  Thootas  H.  Williams  as  Tioepresident.— See  Mississippi  Herald 
and  Natchez  Gaxette,  June  7th,  1805. 

^  The  following  persons  constituted  the  goremor's  military  stail^  via. : 

WilUam  Scott,  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  oicolaneL 

WiUiam  B.  Shields,  William  Wooldridge,  and  John  F.  Cannichael,  aids-deHsamp, 
with  the  rank  of  mqjor.  Thomas  H.  Williams  senred  as  secretary  until  the  arrival  at 
Cowles  Mead,  May  31st,  1806.        ,         ■ 
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of  the  peace.  Ill  the  selection  of  the  oity-  authorities  popular 
sufirage  was  dot  entirely  excluded  by  the  charter.  "  Citizen* 
and- freeholders"  might  elect  the  six  assistants,  the  city  treasure 
et,  and  the  assessor  and  coH^ctor ;  but  the  Federal  govern- 
ment reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  remainder.  The 
governor  appointed  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  three  alder- 
men, and  the  marshal,  all  of  whom  were  subject  to  his  remove 
al.  The  powers  of  the  **  Mayor's  Court"  were  extensive  and 
miMamai^y.  The  mayor  might  hold  his  court  for  the  hearing  of 
>eivil  coses  three  days  in  every  month,  with>  a  jury  empanneled^ 
if  desired  by  either  party.  Cases  were  to  be  adjudicated  and 
judgment  enforced  in  a  summary  manner.  The  jurisdictioi^ 
extended  to  aH  ciril  cases  m  the  city  wherein  the  subject  of 
d^troversy  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  m  value,  and 
fo  aU  criminal  casee  in  which  tbe  penalty  did  not  exceed  one 
Jtoenth  of  imprisonment,  fifty  dollars^  fine,  or  thirty-nine  lashes 
on  the  bare  back. 

Such  were  some  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  char*^ 
ter,  which  went  into  operation  early  in  the  sumn^er  of  1803» 
If  it  leaned  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  it  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted.  Such 
was  the  number  of  lawless  adventurers  and  boatmen  firom  the 
Ohio  iregion  which  annually  infested  the  city  and  habitually  de^ 
fied  the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  safe  from  their 
depredations  and  assaults  until  the  dty  authorities  were  clothed 
with  ample  powers  for  their  punishment. 

Yet  each  session  of  thie  Legislature  conferred  additicma]  pow- 
ers upon  the  municipal  authorities,  until  the  year  1805,  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  common  council,  were  au- 
thori29ed  to  appoint  the  times  for  holding  the  Bfayor's  Court,  tha 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  abo  enlarged  to  the  adjudication  of 
ail  civil  cases  within  the  city,  where  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy did  "  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.**  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  at  length  became  so  oppressive  that  pub- 
tic  opinion  was  roused  against  it,  until  it  was  denounced  in  a 
pitMie  meetiogf  and  finally  made  the  object  of  a  presentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  *•  as  a  public  grievance.** 

Spanish  DifficuUies. — In  the  mean  time.  Congress  liad  erect- 
ed the  District  of  Washington  into  a  revenue  precinct,  known 
as  the  "  District  of  Mobile  ;**  and  Port  Stoddart  was  declared 
a  port  of  entry,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby 
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settlements.  Hence  began  a  series  of  vexatious  exacticms, 
searches,  and  delays  to  all  American  trade  or  produce  passing 
up  or  down  the  river.  The  Spaniards  at  Mobile,  twenty  miles 
below  the  line,  claimed  the  right  to  conti'ol  the  entire  naviga- 
tion of  the  bay  £U[id  river  within  their  limits.  They  therefore 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  American  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  commodities  of  trade  passing  to  and  from 
the  settlements,  as  well  as  the  military  posts  on  the  river,  above 
the  line.  Even  the  military  supplies  and  the  Indian  annuities 
£pom  the  Federal  government  were  not  exempt.  Hence  the 
national  government,  no  less  than  the  citizens  individually, 
wa»  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  pawer  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  enteiring  its  own  ports,  and  navigating  its  own  waters. 

This  transit  duty  was  levied  and  collected  in  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile, at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valorem^  by 
Spanish*  estimate,  uppn  all  articles  without  exception.  Thud 
the  crops  seeking  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  use,  paid  an  ag- 
gregate duty  oi  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  Spanish  waters.*  Nor  was  this  duty  an  idle  cer- 
emony. Every  boat  and  vessel  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and  wad  required,  on  penalty  of 
instant  destr^iction,  to  make  land  and  submit  to  a  vexatious 
search,  often  by  overhauling  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  that  an 
estimate,  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  might  be  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle, for  the  collection  of  the  imposed  revenue.  Vessels  were 
often  required  to  unload,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  full  inven- 
tory of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  duties. 
Such  had  been  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Spanish  officers,  un- 
der this  oppressive  system,  that  Governor  Claiborne,  of  New 
Orieaas,  in  his  dispatches  of  August,  1805,  declared  <Uhat  the 
settlements  will  be  abandoned  unless  this  exaction  termi- 
nates.^ 

The  same  year  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  charitable  insti- 
tption  in  tiie  city  of  Natchez.  The  increasing  numbers  of  in- 
digent boatmen  who  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
city  prompted  the  humane  members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  set  on  ioot  the  plan  of  erecting  a  charity  hosfHtal  for  their 
relief,  by  means  of  private  donations  aijd  contributions  through- 
out all  the  organized  counties  ne^  the  Mississippi.    The  plan 

*  Axnerican  State  Papen,  vol  r.,  p.  94-96.    AIio^  toL  iii,  p.  344,  345,  Boatcm  editkm. 
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•was  so  far  matured  in  1804,  that  a  bill  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  January  following  for  the  "  Natchez  Hospital." 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  proceeds : "  Whereas  great  numbers 
of  sick  and  distressed  boatmen,  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  other  indigent  persons  destitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance,  are  found  in  the 
city  of  Natchez  and  other  parts  of  the  territory,  for  the  relief 
of  whose  wants  private  charity  and  the  present  legal  regula- 
tions are  inadequate,  and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
having  been  raised,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  Cochrane,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  hospital  in  said  city ;  and  whereas  David  Lat- 
timore,  Garrett  E.  Pendergrast,  William  Lyon,  Joseph  Macrea- 
ry,  James  Speed,  Andrew  Macreary,  and  R-ederic  Seip,  phy- 
sicians of  that  place,  have  humanely  proffered  their  professional 
services  gratis  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,"  &c.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  present  "  Natchez  Hospital,"  which  yet 
stands  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  early  benevolence  of  Ad- 
ams county.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  border  animosities  be- 
tween the  American  and  Spanish  population  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  mutual  aggression. 

The  first  violation  of  American  ^oil  by  these  lawless  persons 
was  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  Lieutenant  John  Glasscock, 
with  twelve  Spanish  light-horse,  crossed  the  line  two  miles  into 
the  territory,  where  he  captured  William  Flannagan  and  wife, 
who  were  forcibly  abducted,  together  with  his  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  fifteen  miles  into  the  Spanish  dominion ;  but  sub- 
sequently finding  he  had  seized  the  wrong  man,  he  permitted 
them  to  return ;  the  horse,  however,  was  retained.f 

On  the  8d  of  September  one  of  these  border  feuds  terminated 
in  an  open  violation  ©f  the  American  territory  by  an  armed 
detachment  from  the  Spanish  border.  Samuel,  Reuben,  and 
Nathan  Kemper,  brothers,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  near  Pinckneyville,  having  become  highly 

*  Bee  Toulmin'8  Digeit,  p.  429-436. 

t  Lieutenant  Olaucock  and  hii  party  were  Anglo- Americani,  and  snbjecta  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  who  had  been  Bngliah  rattjecti  of  West  Florida,  and  itill  retained  all 
^eir  hoatility  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Statea,  and  tome  of  them  had  retired  with 
the  Spaniflh  anthorities  firom  the  Misfliuippi  Territory.  Among  them  were  Benjamin 
Lanear,  Abram  Jones,  — —  Kennedy,  Jun^  Obiel  Brewer.  — -  Connor,  and  othen.— See 
American  State  Papers,  yoI.  ▼.,  p.  Ill,  119,  Boston  edition. 
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obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  unlawfully  seized 
at  night  in  theilr  own  houses  by  a  party  of  twelve  white  men  in 
disguise  and-  seven  negroes.  After  great  personal  violence 
and  abusive  language,  they  were  forcibly  abducted  beyond  the 
line,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  party  of  twelve  Spanish 
light-horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alston,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  were  hurried  off  to  the 
river,  near  Tunica  Bayou,  and,  in  charge  of  Captain  William 
Barker  and  five  men,  were  embarked  on  board  a  boat  as  pris- 
oners, to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Groyemor  Grandpre 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

But  their  captivity  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  morning, 
soon  after  daylight,  as. the  boat  passed  the  American  post  at 
Point  Couple,  the  prisoners  gave  the  alarm  to  a  person  on 
shore,  and  before  the  boat  had  traversed  the  bend.  Lieuten- 
ant Wilson,  with  a  file  of  soldieiiSy  having  crossed  the  isth- 
mufr  and  taken  his  station  below,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
boat,  with  the  prisoners  and  their  abductors.*  The  whole  party 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington. 
After  a  hearing  before  Judge  Rodney,  they  were  finally  sent 
to  the  Spanish  line,  and  their  offense  was  formally  represented 
to  the  Spanish  govemor.f 

To  secure  quiet  on  the  border,  and  to  prevent  future  viola- 
tions of  the  American  territory,  Governor  Williams,  soon  after 
this  outrage,  directed  two  fiiU  companies  of  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  line,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  country  and  ar- 
rest all  trespassers  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  any  violation  of  territory.  J 

*  This  circomitance  by  Mardn  it  erroneoaily  giren  ai  tranipiring  on  the  83d  of  Sep- 
tember. The  whole  drcumatancef  are  foUly  detailed  in  the  aereral  affidarita  taken  on 
the  trial  at  Waahin9ton.-^ee  American  State  Papers,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  104-123,  Boston  edition. 

The  disgoised  white  men,  who,  in  company  with  the  negroes,  abdacted  the  Kempers 
fer  the  Spanish  ofBoor,  were  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  Lewis  Bitchie, 
Minor  Batler,  Abraham  Horton,  James  Horton,  Doctor  Bomar,  Henry  Flowers,  Jui.,  and 

M'Dermot,  citisens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  bat  accessaries  and  accomplices  in 

the  oatrage.  The  guard  onder  Captain  Barker,  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  was  com- 
posed of  Charles  Stoart,  John  Moms,  Adam  Bingaman,  John  Ratdiff,  and  George 
Bowe,  a  portion  of  Aem  being  dtisens  of  the  Mississippi  Territoiy. — See  American 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  133. 

f  American  State  Papers,  voL  v.,  p.  98-104.  Also,  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol  ii.,  p.  S45. 
"Ftft  a  foil  and  detailed  aoooont  of  these  trmnsactioBs,  and  ihe  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween GovenMnr  Williams  and  Oovemor  Ghvndpre,  see  Mississippi  Messenger,  Ibbroary 
4th,  1806. 

X  The  governor's  order  was  directed  to  Colonel  John  BDis,  of  Wilkinson  county,  com- 
teanding  him  to  detail  two  Gompamea  of  eighty  men  each,  with  officers  and  musidani 
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Indian  Treaties  in  1805. — The  eastern  half  of  the  territory 
was  still  an  linbrok^n  savage  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
the  Creek  nation,  except  the  district  on'  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  routes  from  this  district  to  Georgia  and  East 
Tennessee  were  only  Indian  trails,  traversed  and  occupied  by 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  principal  intercourse  between 
these  settlements  and  those  on  the  Mississippi  was  by  way  of 
the  road  leading  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Stoddart.  To 
open  a  direct  dorhmunication  between  these  settlements  and  the 
populous  portiiDns  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  to  iafibrd  mail 
facilities  to  the  remote  portions  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations. 

The  first  treaty  of  this  year  was  with  the  Ghickasfts,  wherein 
they  ceded  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  their  country  lying 
north  of  the  "Great  Bend''  of  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Huntsville,  and  which  was  subsequently  organized  into 
the  "  county  of  Madison." 

The  next  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1806.  By  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  mail-route  through  their  country,  from  Knox^ 
ville,  in  East  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Tellico 
and  the  Tombigby  Rivers.  They  also  conceded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  free  and  unmolested  use  of  this  road 
in  traveling  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  public  road  from  East  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigby,  and  it 
opened  the  way  for  emigratioti  to  the  settlements  on  the  bahkd 
of  that  river  below  the  Indian  boundary.* 

By  a  convention  concluded  at  Washington  city  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1805,  certain  Creek  chiefs,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, in  behalf  of  the  Creek  nation,  guarantied  to  the  United 
States  forever  the  right  of  a  hoi-se-path  through  the  Creek  couni* 
try,  from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Mobile  River,  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  right  at  all  times 
peaceably  to  travel.  They  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Indians 
wouU  keep  up  suitable  ferries  and  ferry-boats  vtpon  the  differ^ 
ent  rivers,  for  tjie  convenience  of  travelers,  and  maintain  houses 
of  public  entertainment  at  suitable  distances  on  the  road.t 

complete,  witli  tweWe  roond*  of  cartridge,  and  inatractioiui  that,  "if  any  liMtilo.mteii- 
tioQ  were  erinced  by  any  puty,  to  repel  foroe  by  force."— See  Miffissippi  Uetap^gtr, 
September  13th,  1806.  *  Martin's  Looiaiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  858. 

t  Mortiu'a  Louisiana,  vol  il,  p.  256.    Also^  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Indian 
Treaties. 
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Aboat  the  same  time,  a  .treaty  was  concluded  by  Greneral 
James  Robertson  and  Silas  Dinsmoor  with  the  Chocta  nation, 
at  "  Mount  Dexter/'  for  the  sale  of  a  large  extent  of  conntryt 
comprbsing  about  fi^e  millions  of  acres,  contiguous  to  the  line 
of  demarkation.  This  cession  was  boimded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  running  nearly  east  by  north  from  the  intersection  of  the 
old  Choctd  boundary  near  the  sources  of  the  Homochitto  Riv 
er,  along  "  M'Leary's  Path"  to  the  Pearl  River,  and  thence 
east  by  north  to  the  Chickasahay  River,  near  the  Hiyoowanee 
towns,  and  thence  northeast  by  east  across  the  Tombigby  Riv- 
er to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Chocta  nation. 

By  this  treaty,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  hand  paid,  besides  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  sums  formerly  paid,  the 
.  Indians  conveyed  their  title  to  the  whole  territory  lying  west 
of  Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  and  east  of  the  old 
Chocta  boundary.  Thus  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the  line  of  demarkation,  was 
^thrown  open  to  the  white  population,  and  the  Chocta  nation 
was  virtually  removed  firom  the  Spanish  border  by  an  inter 
vening  strip  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  width.*  This  purchase 
was  30on  afterward  erected  into  three  large  counties,  named 
Marion,  Wayne,  and  Greene,  when  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  formally  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  country  now 
comprised  in  the  counties  of  .Lawrence,  Covington,  Jones, 
Wayne,  Pike,  l^arion.  Perry,  and  Greene,. at  a  period  when 
*the  entire  white  population  of  the  whole  territory  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1806.]  The  Mississippi  Territory,  for  several  years 
afterward,  with  its  wide  extent  of  Indian  country,  was  traversed 
by  only  three  principal  roads,  or  horse-paths.  These  were, 
first,  the  road  from  the  Cumberland  settlements  through  the 
Chickasa  and  Choct&  nations  to  the  Natchez  District ;  second, 
from  Knoxville  through  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  by 
way  of  the  Tombigby,  to  Natchez ;  third,  that  from  the  Oconee 
settlements  of  Georgia,  by  way  of  Fort  Stoddart,  to  Nalcbez 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chickasa,  or  Nashville  Trace,  was 
frequented  more  than  any  other ,  it  being  the  traveled  route 
for  the  return  journeys  of  all  the  Ohio  boatmen  and  traders  ' 
firom  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.t 

*  See  MUiissippi  Messenger,  December  94lfa,  1805. 

t  The  old  Nashville  Trace  extended  from  the  settlementa  on  Dock  BiTer.  in  West 
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The  country  recently  purchased  from  the  Choct&s  com- 
Tpmed  a  large  extent  of  sterile  pine  lands,  of  which  the  uplands 
were  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  low  grounds  were  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  heavy  rains  and  spring  floods.  Such  was  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Mobile,  Tombigby,  and  Pascagoula  bottoms ;  and 
many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  pioneers  began  to  covet 
the  fine  lands  beyond  the  Indian  boundary,  and  upon  the  Upper 
Tombigby. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Superior  Court  by  the 
grand  jury  as  early  as  May,  1806.  The  grand  jury  represents ' 
**  that  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  lands  in  Washington  county  are 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  that  the  Tombigby  is  navigable  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River ;  that  the  Choct&s  are  will- 
ing to  sell  lands  high  i2ip  the  Tombigby,"  and  they  desire  to 
have  permission  to  settle  them.* 

Spaniards  on  the  Sabine. — Meantime,  the  Spanish  commander, 
General  Herrera,  having  advanced  from  Texas  with  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  had  taken  his  position  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  claiming  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Having  occupied 
this  position  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Grovemor  Claiborne  against  the  intrusion,  General 
Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  position  at  .Natchi- 
toches with  the  troops  of  the  United  States.f 

Preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the  regular  army,  the  general 
had  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi  for  detachments  of  militia,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier. 

*    On  the  6th  of  September,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  in 
Jie  county  of  Adams  conferring  with  the  governor  relative  to  ' 
the  requisition,  he  issued  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  invest 
Mobile  with  his  command,  supported  by  two  hundred  militia 


,  to  the  Grindstooe  Ford  of  Bayoa  Pierre.  The  distance,  ai  then  traveled, 
was  9M  foUowi :  From  Dock  Biver  to  Tenoeaaee  Biver,  at  Colbert's  Ferry,  one  hap- 
dred  miles ;  thence  to  the  Chickasi  towns,  ninety  miles ;  thence  to  Grindstone  Ford, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  George  Colbert  was  a  half-breed  CbickasA,  and  resided 
aearly  thirty  miles  bek>w  the  Moscle  Shoals ;  he  had  fbor  or  fire  brothers.  The  prin- 
cipal Chickasi  town  contained  two  hnndred  calMns,  or  booses. — See  Bowman's  Descrip* 
tkm  of  Connfiry  sooth  of  Tennessee.  *  Messenger,  Jane  17tfa,  1806. 

t  See  book  t.,  chap,  jet.,  of  this  work,  "Teiritory  of  Orleans,"  Ac. 
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from  Washington  county,  under  Colonel  James  Caller,  who  was 
then  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

About  the  last  of  September,  the  militia  and  volunteers  from 
Mississippi  advanced  toward  Natchitoches.  Two  fine  cavalry 
troops,  under  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds,  proceeded  from 
Natchez  to  Natchitoches.  Soon  afterward,  Major  E.  L.  Clai- 
borne, at  the  Kead  of  a  battalion  of  militia  from  Adams  county, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,*  besides  the  ^  Missis- 
s^pi  Blues,"  an  independent  company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Poindexter,t  advanced  to  Alexandria^  Here  they  were  met, 
late  in  October,  by  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief,  di- 
recting them  to  return  to  Natchez,  the  Spaniards  on  the  ^ 
bine  having  agreed  peaceably  to  retire  to  Nacogdoches.  The 
volunteer  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds, 
were  ordered  to  join  the  troops  on  the  Sabine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  American  army  retired  in  November. 

Aaron  Burros  Movements, — It  was  in  November,  1806,  that 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  and  apprehension 
relative,  to  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr. J    Joseph  H.  Daviess, 

**  U9^  Claiborae  wu  a  brother  of  Governor  Chdbome,  formerly  of  the  Miasifiippi 
Territory.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  regular  army  onder  General  Wayne  in  1794, 
and  descended  the  river  with  General  WiUdnaon  in  1798 :  having  retired  fiom  the  army 
In  1803,  he  entered  the  militia  service. 

t  The  "  Mississippi  Bines"  were  organized  into  a  company  in  th#  town  of  Washing- 
ton early  in  March,  IB06,  in  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards. 

X  See  Mississippi  Messenger,^ecember  9th,  1816. 
**  Motion  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Kentucky  District  against  Aaron  Burr,  Esguire, 
late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  Crimes  of  high  Misdemeanors, 

*'  On  Wednesday,  about  noon,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Esquire,  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  above  district,  rose,  and  addressing  the  court,  said  that  he 
had  a  motion  to  make  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and.  extraordinary  nature,  and  which 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  Union  at  large.  That  the  unhappy  state  of  his  health  alone 
had  prevented  him  from  making  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  That  he  should  ground 
his  motion  on  an  affidavit  which  he  would  present  to  the  court  He  then  made  oath 
to  the  following  affidavit : 

"United  States  of  America,  Kentucit  District,  set.— J.  H.  Daviess,  attorney 
for  the  United  States  in  and  for  said  district,  upon  his  corporeal  oath,  doth  depose  and 
say,  that  the  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a  certain  Aaron  Burr, 
Esquire,  late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  several  months  past  hath  been, 
and  is  now,  engaged  in  preparing  and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing 
the  means,  for  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise  within  this  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  .descending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewith,  and  making  war  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  are  in  i^  state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  these  United 
States — to  wit,  on  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  the  westwardly  side  of  Louisiana,  which 
appertain  and  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  European  prince  with  whom  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  at  peace. 

**  And  said  deponent  fortber  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  folly  believes,  that  the 
above  charge  can  be,  and  will  be,  fully  substantiated  by  evidence,  provided  this  booor* 
able  court  will  grant  oompulsoiy  process  to  bring  in  witneM  to  testify  thereto. 
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District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  having  failed  in  his  laud- 
able attempts  to  bring  Burr  to  trial  upon  a  treasonable  indict- 
ment, against  the  tact  of  his  counsels,  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Allen,  Esquires,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and  Burr  was  dis- 
charged. 

This  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a  popular 

"  And  the  deponent  farther  saith,  that  he  ii  inlbrmed«  and  rerily  believes,  that  the 
agents  and  emissaries  of  the  said  Burr  have  purchased  np,  and  are  oontiuning  to  par- 
chase,  large  stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  an  army :  which  the  said  Barr  seems  to  oon- 
oeal  in  great  mystery  from  the  people  at  large,  his  purposes  and  pit^ects ;  while  tbe 
minds  of  the  good  people  of  this  district  seem  agitated  with  the  current  romor  that  a 
military  expedition  against  some  neighboring  power  is  preparing  by  said  Barr. 

"  Wherefore  said  attorney,  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  prays,  that  due  process 
iasae  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  said  Aaron  Barr  in  this  ooort,  and  also 
of  sach  witnesses  as  may  be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that 
ttuM  honorable  coort  win  daly  recc^ixe  the  said  Aaron  Barr,  to  answer  such  charges 
as  lAay  be  preferred  against  him  in  the  premises  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  desist 
and  refrain  from  all  forther  preparation  and  proceeding  in  the  said  armament  within 
the  said  United  States,  or  the  territories  or  dependences  thereof 

"J.  H.  Datrss,  a.  V.  S. 
,    "  Having  read  this  affidavit,  the  kttomey  proceeded  in  the  following  words : 

"The  present  subject  has  much  engaged  n^  mind.  The  case  made  out  is  only  as 
to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  bat  I  have  information  on  which  I  can  rely,  that  all 
the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme ;  and,  finally,  all  the  region  of 
the  Ohio  is  calcolated  as  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  new  proposed  revohitioii. 
What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I  will  not  say ;  but,  certainly,  any  progress  in 
it  might  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  treasure  to  undo ;'  and,  at  Ae  least,  great  pub- 
lic agitation  must  be  expected. 

"  I  am  determined  to  use  every  effint  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man,  to 
prevent  and  defeat  it. 

**  Having  made  the  affidavit  myself,  I  shall  make  A  comments  on  its  sufficiency. 

"  In  cases  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  positive  as  to  a  felony  actually  committed, 
bat  in  a  misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  ^e  law  is  prevention, 
such  an  oath  can  not  be  required ;  the  thing  must  rest  on  belief  as  to  the  main  point 
of  guilt. 

**  1  could  easily  prove  positively  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  kinds,  but  this  is 
no  offense.  Mr.  Barr  may  purchase  supplies ;  he  may  import  arms ;  he  may  engage 
men,  which  I  am  told  is  actually  begxm ;  yet  all  these  things  being  proved  make  no  of- 
fense ;  neither  can  proof  of  the  declarations  of  his  known  confidants,  o{  which  abundance 
might  be  had,  attach  guilt  to  him :  it  is  the  design,  the  intent  with  which  he  makes 
.these  preparations  that  constitute  his  misdemeanor. 

''There  must  be  a  great  exertion  of  supposition  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  positive 
proof  of  the  iDegal  design  can  be  had ;  it  must  rest  in  information  and  belief. 

"Tlie  coort  ought,  therefore,  to  issae  a  warrant  or  capias  for  the  accused,  and  exam- 
ine witnesses,  when  the  court  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burr  should  be  boond 
to  good  behavior  on  the  premises,  or  recognized  to  appear  here  and  answer  an  indict» 
menf— Western  Worid,  Nov.  8th,  1806. 

On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colonel  Daviess,  well  aware  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  strong  etSorta  contemplated,  and  already  in  operation,  to  defeat  his  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  irue  bill  fitnn  the  grand  jury,  made  a  formal  motion  for  the  discharge  of  the 
grand  jury,  stating  that  the  absence  of  a  material  witness  would  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  the  facts  intended  by  Imn.  Upon  this  motion,  the  gratification  of 
the  crowd  was  evinced  in  sneers  and  laughter  at  the  abortive  attempt  to  arraign  Colo- 
nel Bmr.— Bee  Mississippi  Messenger,  Dec  8th,  1606. 
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impression  in  his  favor,  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  guilt. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  hastening  his  equipments  for 
descending  the  Mississippi  River. 

After  his  discharge  at  Lexington,  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  where"  his  late  honorable  acquittal  secured 
him  a  hearty  welcome  and  numerous  friends.  Encouraged  by 
his  good  fortune,  he  lost  no  time  in  expediting  the  preparations 
for  his  contemplated  fenterprise.  Friends  and  money  were  at 
command,  and  active  preparations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Boats  adapted  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river  were  erecting  at 
various  points  on  the  Cumberland  ;*  '  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  provided  for  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Natchez  before  the  20th  of  December.  General  John  Adair, 
from  Kentucky,  was  a  warm  and  active  adherent  in  the  enter- 
prise.! 

He,  with  other  agents  and  emissaries,  advanced,  by  different 
routes,  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  arrival  of  their  leader  and  his  van-guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  In  arranging  their  plans,  and  in  gaining  the  influence 
of  jprominent  men,  they  did  not  fail  to  court  the  favor  and  ad- 
herence of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  then-  on  the 
Sabine.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  rumored  mysteriously  that 
Burr,  with  three  hundred  men,  would  arrive  at  Natchez  about 
the  20th  of  December,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
which  was  represented  as  laudable  and  advantageous  to  the 
American  people,  and  pre-eminently  so  to  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.^ 

*  "  At  Marietta,  Ohio,  also,  Colonel  Bur  had  in  a  fi>rward  itate  no  lesa  than  tenfior- 
ty-feet  batteaax,  which  were  to  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks,  besides  stores,  provis- 
ions." &c.  These  were  all  captured  and  confiscated  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 
— See  Utter  from  Marietta,  Oct  20th«  1806,  in  Mississippi  Messenger,  Dec.  Sd,  1806. 
t  See  chap,  xv.,  "  Territory  of  Orleans,"  &c.  Dr.  Carmichaers  affidavit 
X  The  Deposition  of  William  Eaton,  Esquire,  January  36^  1807.  — "Earlf  last 
winter,  Colonel  Aaron  Barr,  late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  signified  to  me, 
at  this  place,  that,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  government  he  was  oiganizing 
a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  on  our  southwestern  bordwi^ 
which  expediton  he  was  to  lead,  and  in  which  he  was  authorized  to  invite  me  to  tako 
the  command  of  a  division.  I  had  never  before  been  made  personally  acquainted  widi 
Colonel  Burr,  and  having  for  many  years  been  employed  in  foreign  service,  I  kaew  bat 
little  about  the  estimation  this  gentleman  now  held  in  the  opinion  of  his  oountiymen 
and  his  government ;  .the  rank  and  confidence  by  which  he. had  so  lately  been  distin- 
guished left  me  no  right  to  suspect  his  patriotism.  I  knew  him  a  soldier.  In  case 
of  a  war  with  the  Spsnish  nation,  which,  firom  the  tenor  of  the  president's  message  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  probable,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey 
so  honorable  a  call  of  my  country,  and  under  that  impression  I  did  engage  \p  embai^ 
ii)  the  expedition.    I  had  frequent  interview^  with  Colonel  Buir  in  this  city,  and,  for  a 

Vol.  II.— a  a 
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Among  the  confidents  it  was  asserted  that  four  thousand 
men  were  in  readiness  to  follow  as  soon  as  their  leader  should 

eoDBiderable  time,  hii  object  teemed  to  be  to  imtract  me,  by  mapi  and  other  mfimnt- 
tiooi  m  the  feaaibilllsr  of  penetrating  to  Mexico^  alwayi  canying  forward  die  idea  that 
the  raeaanre  waa  aatborised  bj  goremment  At  length,  tome  tune  m  Febroaiy* 
ne  began  by  degrees  to  onveil  bimaelf.  He  reproached  the  government  with  want  of 
diaracter,  want  of  gratitude,  and  want  of  jnatice.  He  seemed  desirous  of  irritating  re- 
■eiitment  in  ay  breast  by  dOatiag  <m  certain  ii^}Qries  he  (pit  I  had  svAred  from  refleo- 
tioQS  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hous*  of  Representatives  oonceming  mj  operations  in 
Barbary,  and  from  the  delays  of  government  in  a^josting  my  claims  for  disbursements 
OB  that  coast  dnring  my  consilar  agency  at  Tnnis ;  and  be  said  be  woold  point  me  to 
an  Ixxiorable  mode  of  indemniQr.  I  now  began  to  entwtain  a  sospidon  that  Mr.  Burr 
was  preparing  an  unaatfaorized  military  expedition,  which  to  me  was  enveloped  in 
mystery ;  and,  desiroos  to  draw  am  explanation  from  him,  I  soffered  him  to  suppose 
me  resigned  to  his  ooonseL  He  now  laid  open  his  prQ||ect  of  revolnliooizing  the  west- 
em  country,  separating  it  from  the  Union,  dstabliahing  a  monarchy  there,  of  wUch  bft 
was  to  be  the  sovereign,  New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital ;  organising  a  force  on  Ae  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  oanqoest  to  Mexico.  I  suggested  a  nomber  of 
impediments  to  his  scheme,  such  as  the  Republican  habits  of  the  dtixens  of  that  coon- 
try,  and  their  affection  toward  our  present  administration  of  government ;  the  want  of 
flinds ;  the  resistance  be  wtMld  meet  from  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  on 
those  frontiers ;  ai^  the  oppositianof  Miranda  in  case  he  should  sooceed  to  Repabttstn- 
ise  the  Mexicans. 

*'Mr.  Burr  found  no  difficulty  in  removing  tiiese  obstades.  He  said  he  had,  the  pre- 
oeding  seaeon,  made  a  tour  through  that  oonntey,  and  had  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  principal  citixens  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  to  his  person  and  has 
measures ;  declared  he  >had  inexhaustible  resources  as  to  funds ;  assured  me  the  regular 
army  would  act  with  him,,  and  would  be  i>e-enfbroed  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
from  the  ahove-mentioned  states  and  teiriloiy,  and  from  odier  parts  of  the  Union;  said 
he  had  powerful  agents  in  the  Spanish  territory. 

"  Mr.  Burr  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  west  of  the 
AUeghany  aa  a  matter  of  iaberent  censtitutioaal  right  of  ^e  people ;  a  change  which 
would  eventuaUy  take  place,  and  for  the  operatkia  of  which  the  present  crisis  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable.  There  was,  said  he,  no  energy  in  die  government  to  be  dreaded 
«td  the  divisions  of  political  opinions  throug^Mut  the  Union  was  a  dicamstance  of  which 
we  should  profit  There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  among  us  who  aspired  t» 
something  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  dvil  life,  and  who  would  volunteer  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  snd  tiM  vasl  territory  bekmging  to  Ae  United  States  which  ofRsred  to  adven- 
turers, and  the  mines  of  Mexico,  would  bring  strength  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 
I  ttstened  to  the  exposition  of  Colonel  Burr's  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  Ev- 
ery interview  eonvinced  me  more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a  deep-laid  pfot  of 
treason  in  the  West,  in  the  accomplishment  of  whidi  he  felt  ftiUy  confident ;  till  at 
length  I  discovered  that  bis  ambition  was  not  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Mexico,  but  that  he  mediated  aterthmwing  the  present  government  of  our 
ooantiy.  He  said  if  he  eould  gain  overthe  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  command- 
era,  Traxtan,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he  would  turn  Cangms  neck  and  Aeeb  out 
qfdoon ;  atsm§inaie  the  prmidenl ;  geixe  on  the  trecumy  and  the  navy,  and  declare 
kimteifthe  pr%>teLtift  of  <m  energetic  gvvernmeni.  The  honorable  trust  of  corrupting  tlw 
marine  corps,  and  of  sonmHng  Cbmmodore  Preble  and  Captain  Decatur,  Cdonel  Burr 
proposed  confiding  to  me.  Shbcked  at  tlds  proposition,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and  ex- 
daitned  against  his  views.  He  talked  of'the  degraded  situation  of  our  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Hem  by  which  its  energy  and  its  dignity  should  be  restored ;  said  if 
tftat  blow  covdd  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he  was  confident  of  the  support  of  the  best 
bkxid  of  America.  I  told  Colonel  Buir  he  deceived  himseir  in  presuming  that  he,  or 
any  other  man,  coold  excito  a  party  tn  this  oonntiy  who  would  countenance  him  in 
inch  a  plot  of  desperalkia,  murder,  and  treason.    He  repKed  that  he,  perhaps,  knew 
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give  the  order,  and  that  Burr  was  compelled  to  fejeet  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  half  the  applicants,  and  that  twelve  thou- 
sand, were  it  desirable,  could  be  obtained  as  easily  as  four 
thousand ;  those  who  were  accepted  would  appear  suddenly  in 
arms,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  rumors 
which  reached  the  executive  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  about 
the  last  of  November.  Nor  were  these  idle  rumors,  for  there 
were  portents  and  visible  indications  of  some  unusual  move- 
ment from  the  regions  upon  the  Ohio.  About  this  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  thousands  of  adherents  of  which  Burr  boasted, 
instead  of  imbodying  on  the  Ohio,  in  readiness  to  follow  theif 
chief  at  the  word  of  command,  had  been  sent  before  him  sin* 
gly,  as  emigrants,  traders,  and  private  adventurers,  and  they 
were  dispersed  into  every  tovm  and  settlement,  unobserved  and 
unsuspected,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  leader  and 
his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

Yet,  frt)m  some  cause,  Burr  did  not  leave  the  Cumberland 
River  until  the  22d  of  December,  at  which  time  the^  president's 
proclamatimi,  bearing  date  of  November  27th,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  In  this  proclamation  the  pres- 
ident warned  all  good  citizens  against  the  unlawful  enterprise 
which  was  contemplated  by  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  dominicms  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  '^  com- 

Wttortlk«dltpo0ltk»i»ordieiiillaeiitidcitizeniof  thiecoim^  Itoldfaim 

«De  lotitaiy  word  would  deitroy  him'  He  aiked,  wbat  word  f  I  unwerad,  Uturper  t 
He  imiled  at  my  beeitation,  and  qaoted  aome  great  example!  in  his  fkvor. 

"  Satisfied  that  Mr.  Bonr  was  resolate  in  poshing  his  project  of  rebeUioo  in  Ae  west 
ef  tiie  AUeghaay,  and  apprehensire  that  it  was  too  well  and  too  extensively  organised 
to  be  easily  sappressed.  tboogh  I  dreaded  the  weight  of  his  character  when  laid  in  the 
balance  ag«inst  my  lolitary  assertion,  I  broaght  myself  to  the  resolution  to  endeavor  to 
deCSsat  it  by  getting  him  removed  from  among  as,  or  to  expose  myself  to  all  conseqaen- 
oes  by  a  disdosore  of  hii  intentions.  AooordSngly,  I  waited  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  after  some  deeoltoiy  oonvenation,  in  which  I  aimed  to  draw  his 
view  to  the  westward,  I  osed  Ihe  freedom  to  say  to  the  preiident  I  thought  Ut.  Borr 
shoold  be  sent  ooit  of  diis  oomtry,  and  gate  for  reason  that  I  bdieved  him  dangerous 
in  it  The  president  asked  where  he  shodd  be  sent  I  mentioned  London  and  Ca- 
dk.  ^he  president  thought  the  trost  too  important,  and  seemed  to  entertam  a  doubt 
of  Mr.  Borr's  integrity.  I  intfanated  Oat  no  one,  perhaps,  had  ttxtrnger  gnmnds  to  mis- 
trost  Mr.  Borr's  moral  fartegrity  tium  myseU;  yet  I  befieved  ambidon  so  moch  predom- 
inated over  him,  tliat,  when  placed  on  an  eminence  and  pot  on  his  honor,  respect  to 
himself  woold  insure  bii  fidelity.  His  talents  were  onqoestionahle.  I  perceived  &e 
•nbjeot  was  disagreeable  to  the  president,  and,  to  give  it  ^e  shortest  coarse  to  the 
potet,  declared  my  ooBcem  that  itMr,Burrwere^e€in$omewaydup09ed  of,  we  should, 
within  eight  montke,  hate  an  inturrecUt>n,  if  not  a  revoiution,  an  ihs  waten  of  the  BGe- 
tiedpfti,  The  president  answered,  that  he  had  too  much  amfidence  in  the  information, 
the  integrity,  and  the  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  citisans  of  that  cotQtry  to  adttiit 
^ofdiatldDd." 
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manded  all  civil  and  mflitary  officers  of  eveiy  grade  and  At- 
partment  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  searching  out  and  bring- 
ing to  condign  punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprise,  by  all  the  lawful  means  within  their  power/'* 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  United  States  on  the  Low- 
er  Mississippi  had  already  been  distributed  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans.  General  Wilkinson,  having  received  early 
intimations,  tvhile  at  Natchitoches,  of  the  designs  and  plant 
of  Burr,  through  the  confidential  emissaries  sent  to  solicit  his 
co-operation,  at  once  determined  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
whole  enterprise.  Hence,  intimatmg  to  the  Spanish  general 
the  contemplated  enterprise  agdnst  Mexico,  he  was  readily  in- 
duced to  enter  into  an  armistice  and  agreement  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  Nacogdoches,  upon  condition  that  Greneral  Wilkinson 
should  exert  his  whole  official  influence  and  authority,  as  com- 

*  The  kXiawiag  if  a  copy  of  Ifae  presidenf  ■  pirocUunatioii,  viz. : 
Whereas  information  has  been  received  that  lundry  peraons,  citizens  of  the  United 
Stetefl,  or  rttiidenta  within  the  same,  are  conspiring  and  confederating  together  to  begin 
and  set  on  foot,  provide,  and  prepare  the  means  for  a  military  expedition  or  enterpriM 
against  the  dominions  of  Spain ;  that  for  this  purpose  they  are  fitting  oat  and  anning 
▼easels  in  the  western  waters  of  Ae  United  States,  ooUectii^  provisions,  arms,  mfl- 
itary  stores,  and  other  means  >  are  deceiving  and  sedncing  honest  and  well-meaning  cit- 
izens, onder  various  pretenses;,  to  engage  in  their  criminal  enterprises ;  af«  organizing; 
officering,  and  anning  Aemselves,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  snch  case  made  and  provid- 
od :  I  have  llierefore  thought  fit  to  issne  this  my  proclamation,  warning  and  enjoining 
all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been  led,  withoot  knowledge  or  consideration,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  said  nnlawfol  enterprises,  to  withdraw  from  the  same  without  delay ;  and 
commanding  all  persons  whatsoever,  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  same,  to  cease  all 
further  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peri),  and  incur 
prosecotioo  with  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.    And  I  hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  oiBoers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  and  espe- 
dally  all  governors  and  other  executive  authorities,  aU  Judges,  Justices,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  peace,  all  military  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  militia,  to  be  vigilant,  each  within  his  respective  department,  andTaccord- 
ing  to  his  functions,  in  searching  out  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  pei%ons 
engaged  or  conoemed  in  suoh  enterprise,  in  seizing  and  detaining,  su|b;)ect  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  law,  all  vessels,  arms,  military  stores  or  o^ier  means  plonided  or  providing 
for  the  same,  and  in  general  in  preventing  the  carrying  on  such  expedition  or  enter- 
prise by  all  lawful  means  within  their  power; 'VkI  I  require  aU  good  and  faithful  eiti 
sens,  and  others  within  the  United  States,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  herein,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  discovery,  apprehension,  and  bringing  to  Justice  of  aU  such  oflenders,  in 
preventing  the  execution  of  their  unlawful  designs,  and  in  giving  information  against 
them  to  the  proper  authorities. 
In  testimony  whereof;  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to 
diese  presents,  and  have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.    Given  at  the  city 
fL.  S.]    of  Washington,  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1 806,  and  in  the  yev  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  the  United  States  the  thirty-first 

(Signed)  Thomas  jEFTEEsoir. 

By  the  president, 
(Signed)  J  amis  Madisov,  Seoretaiy  of  State. 
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mander-in-ehief,  to  suppress  and  defeat  the  operations  of  Burr 
and  his  adherents. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Cowles  Mead,  acting  governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
contemplated  unlawful  enterprise,  and  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  territory  to  be- vigilant  and  active  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  treasonable  movements,  and  to 
bring  all  offenders  to  justice.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. 

On  the  25tii  Grovemor  Mead  issued  his  orders  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia,  ordering  the  four  regiments  of  the 
western  counties  to  assemble  for  parade  and  organization  in 
their  respective  counties  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  January: 

[A.D.  1807.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  settlements  with  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  This  apprehension  was  further 
increased  by  the  continual  arrival  of  strangers  and  emigrants 
at  this  unusual  period,  and  who,  apparently,  were  unconcerned 
at  the  dangers  which  threatened. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  some  who  affected  to  deride 
and  pity  the  timidity  of  those  who  magnified  trivial  incidents 
into  portents  of  treason  and  civil  war.  Such  persons  seemed 
anxious  to  quiet  public  apprehension  by  denouncing  the  unnec- 
essary steps  of  precaution  taken  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
by  the  executive  departments  of  the  two  territories.  Bollman 
and  Swartwout  had  already  been  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
General  Wilkinson,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  the 
geuex-al  having  sent  them  under  a  military  guard  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  near  the  Federal  government. 

On  the  UMh  of  January  an  express  from  Washington  city 
arrived  at  Natchez  with  dispatches  for  the  executive  of  the 
territory ;  after  a  short  delay,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Fort 
Adams  to  New  Orleans,  with  dispatches  for  Governor  Clai- 
borne. 

These  dispatches  contained  important  information  relative 
to  the  designs  of  Colonel  Burr  and  his  contemplated  movements 
on  the  Mississippi  Rivier.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th,  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  ^  guard  of  sixty  men  to  be  stationed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  instructions  to  board  and  exaonne  every  boat 
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descending.  The  same  day,  Governor  Mead,  in  view  of  the 
impending  danger,  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  until  the 
19th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  active  measures  for  averting 
the  approaching  storm,  ^  which  presaged  an  explosion  danger* 
ous  to  domestic  safety,  and  insulting  to  national  dignity/' 

On  the  14th  of  January,  intelligence  was  received  at  Natch- 
ez that  Colonel  Burr,  with  about  sixty  men,  had  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  when  the  acting  governor  im- 
mediately issued  his  orders  for  imbodying  the  miUtia.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  under 
Colonel  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  were  ready  for  marching  or«- 
ders.  The  same  evening,  under  a  most  inclement  sky,  they 
embarked  in  boats,  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  Cole's  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  above  Natchez.  At  this 
point  they  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  Jefferson 
county ;  and  the  acting  governor  dispatched  his  two  aids.  Ma- 
jors Shields  and  Poindexter,  immediately  to  Burr's  encamp- 
ment, near  the  Bayou  Pierre,  with  a  message,  notifying  him  of 
the  formidable  military  movements  against  him,  and  inviting 
him  to  surrender  himself  and  his  adherents  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities.  An  armistice  was  arranged  at  Burr's 
camp,  by  which  Colond  Burr  agreed  to  meet  Governor  Mead 
next  day  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Calvit,  near  Colonel  Clai- 
borne's encampment,  attended  by  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Jefferson  county.  Next  day.  Colonel  Burr,  accordingly,  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Cole's  Creek,  and  having  spent 
an  hour  in  the  camp  at  that  place,  proceeded,  esccMrted  by  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Jefierson  troop,  to  the  appointed  interview 
with  the  acting  governor.  Having  entered  into  a  capitu}ati(m 
for  the  surrender  of  himself,  thirteen  boats,  and  sixty  men,  at 
discretion,  he  proceeded,  a  prisoner,  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, to  Washington. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  from  the  Jefferson  troop  the  same 
day  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  boats  containing  his 
stores  and  military  supplies,  which  were  conducted  to  Natchez.* 

It  was  affirmed  by.  some,  that,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Burr  firom  the  Bayou  Pierre,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a  large  porti<m  of  military  stores,  and  some  cannon 
which  were  contained  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Bruin's  Bayou, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

*  MLMrisrippi  MeMenger,  Jasotty  1401, 1807. 
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ColoDoI  Burr  appeared  before  Judge  Rodney,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and,  having  entered  into  recognizance  with  his  sure- 
ties, Lyman  Harding,  Esq.,  and  <]Solonei  Benajah  Osxnun,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  caUed 
session  of  that  court,  to  be  holden  on  the  3d  of  February,  was 
discharged  from  custody.*  His  men,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  liberated  upon  parole  in  Natchez. 

About  this  time,  Herman  Blannerhasset  and  Comfort  Tyler, 
two  prominent  adherents  of  Burr,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  com- 
menced their  residence  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  some  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Blannerhasset 

In  the  mean  time,  many  persons  evinced  a  strong  disappro- 
bation to  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  plans  which  Burr  an(l  his  adherents 
may  have  contemplated.  This  feeling  of  disapprobation,  which 
discovered  itself  in  various  ways,  sought  to  shield  itself  under 
the  pretext  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  untrammeled  liberties 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  New  Orleans,  it  had  manifested  itself  through  the  grand  jury 
on  the  24th  of  January,  in  a  presentment  of  (general  Wilkins<m 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  emissaries  of  Burr.  The  same,  disap- 
probation had  displayed  itself  early  in  January^  through  James 
Workman,  judge  of  the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  in  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Peter  Y.  Ogden  from 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  subsequently,  by 
his  resolution  to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  from  the  same  court 
against  the  person  of  the  general  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
courtf 

About  this  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilkinson  county, 
in  an  address,  signed  by  ninety-six  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  acting  governor,  assured  him  of  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  readiness  to  sustain  him  in 
his  efforts  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  any  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They 
declared  themselves  firmly  resolved ;  *'  and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
deemed  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  thereof  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  prop- 

*  lUnriMippi  Meiieiigtr,  Jasnaiy  97dv  1807. 

t  See  chapter  xw.,  "Temtary  of  Orlettii,"  Ac.  Alto,  tke  IfiniMippl  JftMenger, 
January  lAth,  1807.    Alao^  Idem,  Janoary  Slat;  1807. 
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erty.**  They  declared  that  "  this  government  is  now  our  own ; 
we  may  exchange  it  for  a  worse,  but  a  better,  as  relates  to  the 
people  in  general,  we  can  not  expect ;  the  designing  only  wish 
for  a  change."  They  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Governor  Mead  and  Colonel  Claiborne  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  had  suppressed  the  insidious  designs  of  am- 
bitious men.* 

In  the  mean  time.  Burr  remained  in  the  settlements,  and  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  respect  which  is  usually  shown  to 
men  of  talent  and  distinction ;  nor  did  he  &il  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence, by  impressing  his  acquaintances  with  his  patriotic  de* 
votion,  and  the  futility  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  his  fidelity  to  the  Union,  f 

On  Monday,  the  dd  of  February,  the  extra  session  of  the  Sa- 
perior  Court  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington ;  and  Colo- 
nel Burr,  attended  by  his  counsel,  William  B.  Shields  and 
Lyman  Harding,  Esquires,  appeared  upon  his  recognizance. 
**  The  grand  jury  having  been  duly  impanne^ed,  Judge  Rod- 
ney delivered  an  impressive  and  comprehensive  charge,  and 
the  court  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  the  case  was  taken 
up.  The  attorney-general,  George  Poindexter,  moved  the 
court  to  discharge  the  grand  jury.  J  He  stated  that,  after  ex- 
amining the  depositions  submitted  to  him  by  the  court,  he  did 
not  discover  any  testimony  which  brought  the  offenses  charged 
against  Colonel  Burr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  was  not  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  either 
criminal  or  civil,  and  could  take  cognizance  only  of  points  re- 
served at  the  trial  in  the  respective  Circuit  Courts,  where  all 
criminal  prosecutions  must  originate,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  territory.    He  further  observed,  that,  in  order  to  secure 

*  MisflUflippi  Messenger,  January  27th,  1807. 

t  The  "  Natchez  Herald"  May  6th,  1807,  in  commenting  upon  Bxm'M  trial  at  the  town 
ei  Washington,  asserts  that  "  Burr  and  his  men  were  careued  hy  a  nnmher  of  die 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters  of  Adams  county;  several  halls  were  given  to  them 
as  marks  of  respect  and  ocmfidence ;  none  of  his  men  were  confined  mitil  after  his  trial 
before  ^e  Superior  Court ;"  Aat "  the  proceedings  against  the  accused  were  more  like 
a  'mock  trial'  than  a  criminal  prosecution ;  tihat,  during  the  trial,  Judge  Bndn  appeared 
more  like  his  advocate  than  his  impartial  judge,  as  he  ought  to  have  been ;"  and  that 
"  both  before  and  on  the  day  of  trial  he  advocated  his  cause  as  a  laudable  and  just  one." 

X  The  grand  jury  consisted  of  Philander  Smith,  fortman^  Lewis  Evans,  Bbeneaer 
B«es,  James  Spain,  James  Andrews,  John  Brooks,  Looe  Baker,  George  Overaker,  H. 
Turner,  Jo^  Babb,  Nathaniel  Hoggitt,  E.  Newman,  James  Dunbar,  and  John  Wood. 
-^Muiistippi  Mutengtr,  February  10th,  1607. 
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the  public  safety, -the  territorial  judges  ought  immediately  to 
convey  the  accused  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  try  and  punish 
him,  if  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him  ;  which  they 
might  legally  do,  and  thereby  effectually  prevent  the  contem- 
plated military  expedition  against  Mexico,  and  maintain  invio- 
late the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that,  inasmuch  as  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States  had  no  bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  discharged." 

Colonel  Burr  made  several  observations  against  the  motion, 
and  remarked  that  If  the  attorney-general  had  no  business  for 
the  grand  jury,  he  had^  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be 
dismissed.  On  this  motion  the  court  was  divided.  Judge 
Bruin  declared  himself  opposed  to  discharging  the  grand  jury, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  was  also  instantly  discharged  firom  his 
recognizance. 

"  The  attorney-general  then  withdrew,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  directed  to  retire  to  their  room."  The  next  day  the 
grand  jury  appeared  in  court,  with  several  presentments  of  a 
negative  character,  which  were  not  founded  on  any  bill  exhib- 
ited to  them.  After  an  appropriate  reproof  from  the  court  for 
the  **  particularly  improper  interference"  of  the  grand  jury  at 
that  time,  it  was  discharged  the  same  evening,  and  no  other 
notice  was  taken  of  their  presentments.* 

Colonel  Burr  demanded  a  release  irom  his  recognizance, 
which  the  court  promptly  refused.  On  the  opening  of  court 
next  morning,  Thursday  the  6th,  Colonel  Burr  did  not  make 
his  appearance;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
his  escape. 

The  same  evemng,  Grovernor  Williams,  who  had  returned 
from  North  Carolina,  issued  his  proclamation,  offering  a  reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 
Aaron  Burr,  either  to  him  in  Washington,  or  to  the  Federal 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  A  troop  of  cavalry  was  dis- 
patched to  Claiborne  county  in  search  of  the  fugitive ;  yet  no 
intelligence  from  Burr  was  received  in  Washington  until  near 
the  last  of  February,  when  the  governor  was  informed  by  Cap- 

*  See  MiMUsippi  Men enger,  Febraary  10th,  18D7.  The  snbftanoe  of  theie  preiedt- 
menti  were  eqniTalent  to  a  censure  npon  the  actkm  of  the  goveraor  and  militia  in  ar- 
reiting  Bnnr ;  asaerting  that  it  waa  "  their  opinion  tiiat  Aaron  Burr  has  not  been  guUty 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  againat  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  teiritocy." 
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tain  K  P.  Gaines,  commanding  at  Fort  Stoddart,  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  been  arrested  near  that  post,  and  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  his  custody.*  He  had  been  making  his  way  down  the  Tom- 
higby,  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  reach  Pensacola  and  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  a  British  vessel  in  the  harbor.  Grovemor 
Williams  was  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  at  Burr's  escape ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  entertained  for  the  prisoner 
a  sympathy  which  facilitated  his  escape. 

Colonel  Burr  was  sent  under  a  military  guard  by  sea  to 
Charleston,  and  from  thence  to  Richmond  by  land,  in  charge 
of  Major  Perkins,  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested.  He  arrived 
at  Richmond  on  the  dOth  of  March,  1807,  and  was  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  await  his  trial. 

General  Wilkinson,  having  succeeded  in  arresting  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  was  assailed  by  Burr  and  his  satellites 
as  implicated  in  the  c'onspiracy  itself.  Although  Wilkinson 
was  actively  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  whole  conspiracy, 
it  is  evident  that  for  years  before  he  did  entertain  the  idea  of 
invading  the  Mexican  provinces  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  design  on  his  part  to 
turn  his  arms  against  his  country,  or  to  invade  Mexico  without 
authority. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  in  the  West,  connected  with  Burros 
movements  on  the  Mississippi,  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  enterprising  emigrants  to  the  Mississippi  Territooy, 
greatly  increasing  its  population,  and  augmenting  the  talent  and 
moral  worth  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Staple. — ^Agriculture  within  the  territory  had  just 
emerged  from  that  state  of  depression  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  American  jurisdiction  was  established  over  the  coun- 
try. Indigo  had  been  a  principal  staple  of  export  up  to  the 
year  1807,  when  the  invention  of  the  saw  cotton-gin,  by  Whit- 
ney, was  introduced,  and  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  which  produced  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
indigo  crop.    Cotton  now  became  the  engrossing  staple  of  the 

*  Colonel  Burr  wu  arreited  imder  the  Mowing  drooxnttaikDM,  Tic :  In  oooiptiiy 
with  Major  Asbloy,  a  man  of  bad  character,  be  designed  to  reach  the  residence  of  Col- 
onel Caller,  who  waa  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and  who  had 
been  aazioas  for  their  expulsion  from  Mobile.  Not  being  able  to  readi  Cokwd  Cafler's, 
on  aoooant  of  high  waters,  he  took  the  road  down  the  Tonbigby,  toward  Fort  Stoddait. 
It  was  on  his  way  that  he  Waa  met  by  Mi^  Perkins,  with  a  fito  of  mem  from  Fort 
fltoddait^  who  had  been  apprised  of  his  approach 
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fine  agricultural  settlements ;  and  the  -comparatively  easy  and 
speedy  mode  of  divesting  the  lint  from  the  seed  gave  a  presage 
of  future  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Yet  CQtton^gins  were  few ;  and,  like  mills  in  a  new  country, 
one  public  cotton-^gin  performed  the  work  of  ginning  the  crops 
for  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced 
firom  one  to  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  could  afbrd  to  keep 
a  gin  for  their  own  use ;  but  the  cotton  crop  of  the  territory 
was  produced  chiefly  by  small  planters,  whose  entire  crops 
seldom  exceeded  tWenty-five  or  thirty  bales.  Such  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  their  crops  to  the  public  gins  and  wait  their 
turn,  in  the  order  of  their  application,  for  their  ginned  crops. 
The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing  was  one  tenth  of  the 
nett  cotton,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  bagging  and  rope. 

To  regulate  this  new  species  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  laws  applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Plant* 
ers  might  be  seriously  iigured  in  the  price  and  sale  of  their 
crops  by  dejays  and  disappointments  at  the  gin,  and  by  'post- 
poaing  their  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the  time  for  de- 
BveriBg  a  crop  ready  baled  to  the  owner  viras  limited  by  law 
to  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  *^  cotton  receipt^  for  its  de- 
livery at  the  gin.  A  longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  lia- 
ble for  fmy  damage  which  might  accrue  to  the  owner  from  such 
cause ;  and  the  owner  might  claim  twenty  per  cent,  damaga 
for  any  delay  after  legal  notice  and  demand  of  his  cotton.  The 
'^  cotton  receipt,"  as  early  as  Marcli,  1806,  was  ^made  nego- 
tiable" by  law,  and  vested  in  the  holder  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  original  owner.  Thus,  **  cotton 
receipts"  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  staple 
of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a  circulating 
medium  to  the  people.  Tkis  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  laud- 
able one  it  was,  to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  ex- 
change and  domestic  currency,  untainted  by  the  lust  of  specie 
lation  under  chartered  privileges.* 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  statutes  of  the  territory, 
revised  and  condensed  by  Judge  Toulmin,  were  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  10th  of  February,  1807,  when  two  hun- 
dred copies  were  ordered  to  be  published.  The  edition  was 
completed  during  the  summer  by  Timothy  Terrell,  **  territorial 
printer,"  and  was  known  as  **  Toulndn's  Digest."    This  code 

«  Seo  Tonhnlii'ft  Digei^  p.  339^835. 
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comprised  not  only  a  digest  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  but  it 
presented  them  arranged  and  digested  into  a  regular  system 
•of  "judicial  proceedings,"  in  the  first  part  of  which  were  com- 
prised the  "  laws  establishing  courts  of  justice,  defining  the  du- 
ties  of  their  officers,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  chiefly 
in  civil  cases ;"  in  the  second  part  were  comprised  "  laws  |^-* 
lating  to  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  the  public  police;"  be- 
sides a  general  "militia  l^w."  This  is  the  oldest  digest  of 
Mississippi  laws,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

TonMgby  Settlements. — ^About  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  a 
settlement  had  been  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Huntsville. 
About  the  same  time,  another  was  commenced  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby,  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  route 
leading  from  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  country,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  summer  following,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  4th,  1807,  Harry  Toulmin,  James 
Caller,  and  Leonard  Henry  had  completed  the  duty  assigned 
them  as  "  commissioners  to  view,  mark,  and  open  a  good  road 
on  the  nearest  route  from  the  city  of  Natchez  to  Fort  Stoddart, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  "new  Creek  road  on  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  east  of  Pearl  River.^f  This  was  the  first  road  from 
Natchez  to  St.  Stephen's. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved 
January  8th,  John  Baker,  James  Morgan,  and  John  F.  M*6rew, 
as  commissioners,  were  authorized  to  lay  off  a  town  on  the 
lands  of  Edwin  Lewis,  near  Fort  St.  Stephen,  reserving  for 
the  public  use  the  lands  near  the  fort,  where  a  land-office  was 
subsequently  established.  On  the  7th  of  December  follow- 
ing, public  notice  was  given  that  "the  ferry  is  now  complete 
tver  the  Alabama  River,  above  Little  River,  and  on  the  Tom- 
bigby, just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  com- 
pletely opened  and  marked  with,  causeways  across  all  boggy 
guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can  travel  the  road  with 
safety,  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three-chopped  Vay, 
which  cuts  off  a  great  distance  in  traveling  from  Natchez  to 
Georgia."!  This  was  the  first  road  opened  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory. 

'*  See  Tonlmin'a  Digeft,  edition  of  1SD7,  prilited  by  Samnel  Terrell,  territorial  printer. 
t  Toolmin't  Dig«it,  p.  397, 398.        t  MiMiiiippi  MeMenger,  Jan.  and  Feb..  1806. 
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The  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  labored 
under  many  privations  and  disadvantages.  They  were  an 
advanced  guard  into  the  Indian  Territory,  remote  and  isolated, 
ci|t  off  from  every  other  American  community,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  powerfiil  tribes  of  Indians  then  existing 
"i^^hin  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
but  a  limited  district,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  native 
tribes.  They  were  not  only  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  by  an  Indian  wil- 
derness, but  were  subjected  to  heavy  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
transit  duties  to  a  foreign  government  on  llieir  commercial  inr 
tercourse  with  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  patriotism  was  unshaken,  and,  although  chiefly  composed 
of  the  remaining  colonists  of  English  Florida,  who  had  been 
successively  the  subjects  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, they  were  true  Americans  in  principle  and  feeling.  And 
when  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  British  frigate  '^  Leopard" 
upon  the  American  ship  Chesapeake. had  produced  a  general 
burst  of  popular  indignation  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  in  no 
portion  of  the  Union  was  the  patriotic  response  more  hearty 
dnd  indignant  than  from  the  people  of  Washington  county. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Wakefield,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
8th  day. of  September,  1807,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  expressive  of  their  indignation  at  the  ''outrage  which 
has  been  committed  on  our  national  rights  by  the  arrogant 
representatives  of  British  despotism." 

The  preamble  declares,  "That  if  Elngland  counts  upon  our 
divisions,  she  is  mistaken :  her  violence  has  united  America. 
Our  settlements  originally  consisted,  and  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, consist  of  those  who  adhered  to  England  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  They  were  led  by  principle :  the  elders  taught  them 
that  resistance  was  sinful ;  and  they  imbibed  from  their  infancy 
a  deep  veneration  for  their  king;  but  the  delusion  lasts  no 
longer.  We  have  since  seen  that  king  engaged  in  almost  in- 
cessant wars  against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man ;  while 
the  government  which  has  succeeded  his  in  America  has  pre- 
served us  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently occupied  in  promoting  our  national  prosperity.  Old 
factions  are  forgotten ;  old  Whigs  and  old  Tories  will  cordially 
unite  in  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  avenge  the  wound- 
ed dignity  of  America  against  the  insults  and  oppression  of  aqy 
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gOTernment  on  earth.*'  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  sentiments 
of  Washington  county,  expressed  at  Wakefield,  and  certified 
by  James  Caller,  chairman,  and  T.  Malone,  secretary.* 

At  the  same  meeting  they  declared,  **  We  have  su^red  mul« 
tiplied  injuries,  inflicted  upon  us  in  a  regular  system,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government  We  have  b^n  the  objects 
of  oppression  from  the  oflSicers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  produce  of  our  lands,  before  it  could 
reach  a  market  even  in  our  own  territories,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  foreign 
iponarch;  we  have  beep  constantly  the  sport  of  vexatious 
searches  and  arbitrary  seizures ;  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  every 
thing  which  we  have  imported  even  from  the  next  town  within 
the  American  limits.  Through  the  joint  operation  of  the  rev* 
«iue  systems  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  fre* 
quently  been  obliged  to  pay  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  the  price  when  first  imported  into  the 
United  States,  of  such  articles  as  are  most  essential  to  family 
comfort" 

**  But  we  will  discard  all  personal  jealousies ;  we  shall  cease 
to  regard  our  local  grievances,  until  those  of  the  nation  are  re- 
dressed ;  we  will  give  the  Spaniard  his  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  y¥e  will  continue  to  pay  double  price  for  the  commodi* 
ties  of  Europe ;  we  will  continue  to  pay,  if  need  be,  sixteen 
dollars  a  barrel  for  Kentcnky  flour,  while  our  neighbors  at 
Natchez,  iniencumbered  by  Spanish  obstacles,  are  paying  four 
dollars  .for  the  same  article."! 

The  multiplied  difliculties  operating  against  the  settlements  • 
of  Washington  were  duly  represented  to  the  American  Con- 
gress in  a  memorial  from  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
following,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government 
was  invoked  in  their  behalf 

[A.D.  1806.}  WilUam^s  Administration. — In  the  mean  time, 
the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  government  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  of  Governor  Williams,  who 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  last  two  years,  lost  the 
confidence,  if  not  the  respect,  of  a  large  and  influential  party 
in  the  old  and  populous  settlements  of  the  territory.  In  all  the 
couties  fiK>m  the  Yazoo,  west  of  the  '^  old  Chocti  boundary,^ 

*  MMfiippi  MeMenger,  November  Stfi,  1807.  f  Ideai. 
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he  was  decidedly  unpopular,  tod  a  majority  of  the  people  im- 
patiently awaited  the  close  of  his  official  career.* 

The  4th  of  March  was  expected  to  close  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  political  career  of  Robert  Williams.  Although 
received  with  due  respect  and  cordiality  upon  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in'  1805,  he  had  soon  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  political  opp<Mients,  and  scarcely  respected  by 
his  friends.  Destitute  of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feel- 
ing,  and  governed  in  his  official  intercourse  by  a  narrow  and 
oelfish  policy,  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to 
secure  the  attachment  and  esteem  of  his  friends.  With  strong 
prejudices  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard  of  the  cour- 
tesy  due  firom  a  statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 
difficdties  innomerable  to  his  administration,  while  his  incon- 
sistency raised  up  enemies  among  his  friends. 

{A.D.  1809.]  Meantime,  settlements  had  advanced  from 
Tennessee  into  the  country  north  of  the  **  Great  Bend''  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Hunts- 
ville,  up(Hi  lands  in  the  Chickasa  cession  by  treaty  of  July 
28d,  1805.  These  settlements,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
organized  into  the  "County  of  Madison"  by  the  territorial 
Legislature.  This  county  received  its  population  almost  en- 
tirely from  Tennessee,  and  was  separated  from  others  of  the 
territory  by  a  wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  savages. 

The  first  joint-stock  bank  in  the  territory  was  chartered  on 
the  2dd  of  December,  1809.  The  capital  stock  was  five  thou- 
sand sharea  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  speculation  wa^  in  its 
in&ncy  in  Mississippi  The  books  were  opened  subsequently 
in  Natchez,  under  the  superintendence  of  thirteen  commission- 
ers, among  whom  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  territory. 
They  were  Francis  X.  Martin,  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  John 
Steele,  Abner  Green,  Abijah  Hunt,  Samuel  Postlethwaite,  Ebe- 
nezer  Reese,  Cowles  Mead,  Joseph  Sessions,  William  B. 
Shields,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Alexander  Montgomery,  and  Ly- 
man Harding.  The  style  of  the  company  was,  "  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  o(  Mississippi ;"  and 
its  privileges  were  to  remain  inviolate  twenty-five  years,  or 
until  the  year  1834.    But  this  bank  was  estabtished  \upotk  cor- 

*  Mif  sissippi  Mesf  enger,  NoTember  37tih,  1807. 
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rect  principles,  making  the  directors  liable  in  their  individual 
capacity  for  any  emission  of  notes  or  bills  over  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  during  their  administration ;  those 
who  might  be  absent  during  such  emission,  and  were  free 
from  any  connection  in  the  transaction,  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption by  a  timely  disclosure  of  the  facts.  No  bill  or  note 
was  negotiable  at  said  bank  unless  expressly  so  written  on  its 
face.* 

But  chartered  associations  are  insatiable.  No  sooner  had 
the  state  Constitution  been  adopted,  and  the  new  state  govern- 
ment formally  organized,  than  the  company,  desirous  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  whole  banking  privileges  of  the  state,  procured 
from  the  Legislature  an  act,  approved  February  4th,  1818,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock,  making  the  state  a  stockholder,  and 
extending  the  monopoly  until  the  year  1840,  with  authority  to 
establish  branches  in  pther  parts  of  the  state.f  The  bank  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  trading  or  dealing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
notes,  or  "  current  money,"  and  was  subject  to  a  strict  super- 
vision by  the  Legislature.  Such  was  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  principles  embraced  in  this  charter  were 
those  to  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  recur  twenty-five 
years  afterward,  when  all  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  prostrated  by  a  temporary 
departure  from  them  in  the  years  1836  and  1837. 

[A.D.  1810.]  For  the  last  three  years  the  population  of  the 
territory  h^  been  gradually  increasing  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, and  new  counties  bad  been  organized  in  the  district  pur- 
chased of  the  Choct&s,  north  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  with 
sparse  settlements  extending  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Frank- 
lin and  Amit6  counties  eastward  to  the  Tombigby.  The  en- 
tire population  in  the  white  settlements,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  40,352  souls.  J  Of  these,  Washington  county  contained 
about  six  thousand,  of  whom  ^  large  portion  were  recent  em- 
igrants from  Tennessee  and  (Jeorgia.     The  Tombigby  settle-: 

*  See  Poindexter*!  Code,  p.  467,  section  7. 

t  See  Poindexter'a  Code,  p.  468,  469.  The  branches  were  soon  afterward  estab- 
lished: one  at  Port  Oibton,  where  books  were  opened  by  Israel  Lorin^,  Daniel  Vert- 
ner,  and  Benjamin  Smith ;  another  at  WoodmUe,  where  books  were  opened  by  Richard 
Bnder,  Edward  Randolph,  Charles  Stewart,  and  Moses  Liddell.  A  branch  was  also 
established  at  PearUngton,  on  Pearl  Biver. 

X  Darby's  Loaisiana,  p.  389,  and  United  States  Census. 
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meats  had  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as 
Mount  Sterling,  more  than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St  Stephen. 
Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  French  and  Spaniards  of  fortaer 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up,  im- 
pressed  with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  territory  was  thrown 
faito  some  excitement  by  the  revolution  in  the  western  parishes 
of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Baton  Rouge.     The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  under 
the  Spanish  authority  had  been  gradually  ripening  into  revolt, 
which,  on  the  7th  of  December,  terminated  in  a  formal  re- 
nouncement  of  the  Spanish  authority.    Under  instructions  from 
the  Federal  government,  Governor  Holmes  ordered  out  a  de- 
tachment of  militia  from  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  to- 
gether with  some  volunteer  companies,  which  were  marched 
under  Colonel  Claiborne,  to  take  possession  of  the  <50untry  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.     The  American  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  St.  Francisville ;  the  Spanish  authorities  retired,  and  the 
district  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  Territory  (^  Or- 
leans.* 

[A.D.  1812.]  Thus  the  Spanish  influence  and  intrigue, 
aided  by  British  agents  and  emissaries  from  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola,  was  restricted  from  active  operation  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ;  but  the  Spaniards,  restrained  in  this  quarter, 
began  to  operate  more  actively  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
territory,  by  instigating  the  savages  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  American  settlements.  Thus,  in  the  war  which  had 
conmienced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida  became  the  secret  allies  of  the  former, 
and  promoted  the  views  of  the  English  cabmet  in  arraying  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Florida  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  president,  apprehensive  of  a  descent  by  the  British  fleet 
on  some  portion  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana  or  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  concentrated  at  suitable  points 
to  repel  such  invasion.  Besides  the  regular  army  u^der  his 
immediate  command,  General  Wilkinson  was  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 

*  Martin'i  Louiaiana,  vol  il,  p.  $»9.    Alio,  chapter  xr.  of  thii  book,  vi«,  «  Teiritory 
of  Orieanfl/'  kc.  ^ 
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for  quotas  of  nditia  and  yolimteers  in  any  cas6  of  emergfrncff 
to  re-enforee'his  command.  *  r 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Governor  Holmes,  in  eonsequence  of  a 
requisition  from  General  Wilkinson,  issued  his  general  orders 
for  a  draft  of  the  militia,  requiring  the  qdotas  fr(ftn  each  regi- 
ment to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rendezvous  under  their 
respective  officers  at  Baton  Rouge  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tob&tf  to  be  organized  into  a  brigade  under  the  conmand  of 
Brigadier-general  Claiborne,  henetofore  cdonel  of  the  first 
regiment 

The  patriotism  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  has  always  been 
e&alted  and  pure ;  they  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  It 
&ce  danger  and  encounter  privations  in  defei^e  of  their  eom* 
HK>n  country,  whether  against  British  aggression  or  the  mur- 
derous warfare  of  the  savages.  The  call  of  the  governor  wa« 
eheerfolly  obeyed; the  complement  required  was  supplied  chieifr 
ly  by  voluntary  enrolment,  without  recourse  to  a  draft.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  1812,  General  Claiborne  reports  to  the  gov*- 
emor  the  alacrity  with  which  the  citizens  enrolled  themselvee 
for  sfrvice.  **  With  infinite  satisfaction,"  he  writes,  •*  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  the  lieutenant-colonels  com*^ 
mandant  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth  regiments  have  m  readiness,  to  march  at  die 
shortest  notice,  the  number  required  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments, under  your  order  of  the  16th  ultimo ;  and  I  am  persuad- 
ed it  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  your  Excellency  to  bt 
informed  that  the  requisition  has  been  filled  principally  by  vol-< 
cmtary  enrolment.  The  counties  of  Wilkinson,  J^erson,  Clai- 
borne, Warren,  and  Marion  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  a 
draft.  Amit^  and  Franklin  drafted  but  a  few  ]Hivates.  Adame 
was  completed  by  a  draft  principally.  All  await  your  orders 
witlf  solicitude ;  and  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pat^ 
riotism  of  the  brigade,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  march, 
when  ordered,  with  great  promptitude,  and  in  all  situations 
will  discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  zeal."* 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  animated  the  firs! 
brigade  of  Mississippi  militia  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  war  vrith  Great  Britain. 

[A.D.  1813.]  Tennessee  Volunt^rs. — To  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  frontier  against  apprehended  invasion,  Major-gen- 

*  Ckibome  MS.  Papen. 
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erakJackfloiay  of  Tennessee,  had  imbodied  a  fame  of  two  thou- 
sand an4  seventy  volunteers  at  Nashville,  consisting  of  fourteen 
hundred  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
mounted  riflemen.*  On  the  7th  of  January,  1813,  he  broke  \ip 
his  camp  at  Nashville ;  the  mounted  infantry  took  up  the  line 
of  march  through  the  Indian  country  to  Natchez,  during  in- 
clenaent  weather,  and  over  roads  almost  impassable.  The  hot- 
iantry  embarked  in  thirteen  boats,  and  set  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
vevere  winter  on  their  perilous  vojrage  down  the  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
After  a  tedious  and  hazardous  voyage  of  five  weeks,  they  ar- 
rived at  Natchez  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  encamped  en 
Ae  west  side  of  Washington-f  ^  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
mounted  troops,  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  before. 

But,  instead  of  encountering  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
Itey  were  destined  to  great  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  imbecility  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
indecision  of  President  Madison.  Shoitly  after  thci  arrival  of 
this  patriotic  army  under  their  chivalrous  commander,  an  or- 
der was  received  from  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
quiring Greneral  Jackson  to  discharge  his  men  from  service, 
under  the  alleged  pretext  that  the  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion bad  vanished  from  Louisiana.  This  order  of  the  imbe- 
cile, if  not  traitorous,  secretary,  issued  before  General  Jack- 
son's departure  from  Nashville,  required  him  **  to  deliver  all 
the  public  stores  and  property  in  his  possession  into  the  bands 
of  (ieneral  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  seventh  district."! 

To  obey  the  order  under  present  circumstances  would  in- 
flict great  injustice  upon  the  brave  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and  were  now  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  abodes,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
emmentfor  sustenance  and  means  of  returning  through  a  savage 
virildemess.  Many  of  them  were  sick,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  upon  the  invalid  roll.  Few  or  none  of  them  were  able, 
from  their  own  resources,  to  reach  their  homes ;  and  to  have 
discharged  them  here,  remote  from  their  friends,  and  destitute, 

•  The  gMieralftitfrw«oompo«edrf  Andrew  Jmclboa,  m^^gmunUs  WHUwnBf 
Lewk,  oitiitant  iepuif  quartimuuier  t  WiUiftm  CuroH.  brigade  in$peetort  Ju&ef 
HendenoD,  brigade  quariermaster ;  Colonel  ThomM  H.  BettMk,JSr$t  aid;  John  Reld; 
eeeond  aid.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  waa  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Coffee.  See 
KendaU'f  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  134-138.  t  Kendall's  Life  of  JAckiOii,  p.  138,  131. 

t  Waldo'i  Life  of  Jackfon,  p.  95.    Bat^n,  p.  19, 30. 
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woqI^  baie  been  to  reward  their  patriotic  devotion  with  the 
g;rossest  injustice.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  Gknteral  Jackson  assumed  the 
lefiponsibility  of  disobeying  the  unreasonable  order ;  be  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  men  in  the  service  until  they  reached  their 
homes  in  Tennessee.* 

General  Wilkinson,  of  the  regular  army,  conceiving  it  a  fine 
opportunity  of  recruiting  his  command  by  the  enlistment  of  the 
discharged  volunteers,  endeavored  to  dissuade  GeneraLJack* 
son  from  his  purpose,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility  which  would  rest  upon  him  in  carrying  out  his  determi- 
nation^  but  the  "commander  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,^' 
nothing  daunted,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
his  troops,  relying  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  his  justifi* 
cation  with  the  Federal  government 

A,t  length,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  interference 
and  machinations  of  General  Wilkinson  and  his  recruiting  o^ 
ficers,  General  Jackson  issued  his  orders  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  under  the  penalty  of  miUtary  coercion.!  The 
interference  on  the  part  of  General  Wilkinson's  officers  was  dis« 
contained  only  after  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  dis- 
grace them  by  drumming  them  out  of  his  camp. 

The  line  of  march  was  at  length  taken  up  for  Tennessee 
through  the  Chocta  and  Chickasi  nations,  the  commander  "re- 
fuging to  leave  behind  a  single  man  who  had  life  in  him."  Af- 
ter a  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  they  were  discharged  near  their  homes^in 
Tennessee,  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  May.  The  government, 
approving  the  course  of  the  general,  allowed  his  accounts,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  J  Such 
is  \he  brief  history  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  "  Tennessee 
volunteers"  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Occupation  ofMobik  District — In  the  mean  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  was  seriously  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  original  province  of  Louisiana  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  between  the  Pascagoula  and  the 
Perdido  Rivers,  includmg  the  bay  and  port  of  Mobile.  Al- 
though the  western  extremity  of  West  Florida,  firom  the  Mis- 

'  KeDdaD,  p.  144-146.  t  Baton'i  Life,  p.  93. 

t  Waldf/f  Life  of  Jaokaon,  p.  56.    See,  tlso,  KendaU't  Life  of  laokioD,  p.  150-18S. 
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sissippi  eastward  to  Pascagodla,  bad  been  occupied  in!'1810r, 
and  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  tto 
attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  to  occupy  the  country  includ- 
ed in  the  district  and  government  of  Mobile.  This  region  was 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Spanish  oommandant  of  Fort 
Charlotte. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Britam,  there  had 
been  repeated  evidence  of  the  danger  of  permitting  a  part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  occupied  by  a  power  which  was  un* 
able  to  maintain  its  neutrality  against  an  enemy  which  was 
then  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  this  danger,  Congress,  by  an  act  ajJ^roved 
Februajry  12th,  had  authorized  its  occupancy  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  by 
the  president  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and  * 
the  district  eastward  to  the  Perdido.  Accordingly,  having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
land  and  naval  force,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  district  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1813.* 

The  fort  was  left  in  command  of  Colonel  Constant,  with  a 
suitable  garrison,  when  the  general  proceeded  to  erect  a  strong 
fortification  at  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels of  war  into  the  bay.  This  fortification  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Bowyer,  and,  in  honor  of  him,  it  was 
subsequently  called  "  Fort  Bowyer."  The  works  had  not  been 
completed  in  September  following. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  12th,  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, dependent  upon  Fort  Charlotte,  was  annexed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.! 

For  months  afterward, the  Spaniards,  in  their  interviews  with 
the  hostile  Creeks,  asserted  that  Mobile  had  been  basely  sur- 
rendered by  a  cowardly  commandant,  and  that  his  Catholic 
majesty's  troops  expected  orders  for  its  recapture,  when  they 
should  expect  the  aiid  of  the  Creek  warriors. 

The  occupation  of  all  Florida  had  been  an  event  ardently 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the  southwestern  people,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  army.  As  early  as  January, 
1813,  General  Jackson,  in  a  communicatipn  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  observes,  •*  If  the  government  orders,  I  will  rejoice  at 

*  See  book  L,  chap,  t.,  of  tliifl  work. 

t  Land  Lawi  of  the  Unitdd  Stetof,  p.  613,  editkm  of  IflBT. 
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the  opportunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the  ramparts 
of  Mobile,  PensacoIa»  and  St  Augustine,  eflR^tually  banishiBg 
from  the  southern  coast  all  British  influence/'  In  June,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  instructions  from  the  war  department  directed 
him  that,  ^  if  the  Spaniards  should  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  Mobile  or  the*  Perdido,  it  will  be  an  act  of  hostility,  and, 
as  such,  will  warrant  you,  not  only  in  repelling  it  on  the  spot^ 
but  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  it  whererer 
they  may  be  found.  The  same  law  will  govern  in  case  of  In- 
dian invasion.''  This  w^s,  in  substance,  the  course  pursued  by 
GreneraT  Jackson  eighteen  months  afterward. 

Although  the  British  fleet  had  been  hovering  near  the  Florida 
coast  occasionally  for  several  months,  they  made  no  decided 
eflbrt  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
not  yet  ready  for  this  measure,  but  rather  desired  to  await 
the^esult  of  their  intrigues  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  interior  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  to 
furnish  them,  through  their'  agents  and  emissaries  from  Pensa* 
cola  and  St.  Mark's,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

the  **  mississippi  tbriutory,''  from  the  rboinnino  of  thb  crbbk 
war  until  thb  admission  of  thb  states  of  ^  mississippi^'  and 
**  Alabama"  into  thb  fbdbral  union. — a.d.  1813  to  1819. 

ArgwmetU.—Britiah  PoUoy  of  instigatiiig  f  anigo  Wwfiirai— PopoliitiaD  and  Settfenali 
in  1813.— Origin  ot  Creek  Hottilitiet.— Protpenrai  Condition  ef  the  Creek«  in  1812.^ 
British  Instigation  from  Canada. — ^Tecomeeh  itin  up  a  war  Party  in  the  Creek  Katkn. 
^INunfaigby  Settlementi  meaaoed  by  hoitile  Credui.^-<I>ehided  Security  of  CoIoimI 
Hawkinf  ind  General  Fkmnoy^— General  Claibotne  advanoea  to  die  Tombigfoy.— 
Judge  Toolmin'i  Opinion  of  the  true  State  of  die  Indian  Affairi.—Dif position  of  Troopa 
under  General  daibome. — Condition  of  Affkin  on  the  Alabama  in  Aogost. — General 
Clatbofse'f  Letter^— Mi^or  Beaaly  admniriahed  of  Danger.— Attack  and  Masiaora  «f 
Mima's  Fort— Number  of  Whites  slain. — Loss  of  In4ians. — Consternation  prodnced 
by  the  Disaster. — ^Wretched  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants.— ikorauding  Bands  of  In- 
^ttans  ravage  the  Coontiy.— Emptojrment  of  the  ChoctAs  niged  as  indispensably  nee* 
essary. — General  Clidbane  secures  the  Co-operatk«  of  the  ChoctAs  nnder  Mnsfanlao 
tobbe  and  Poshmataha. — Spanish  Treachery  detected. — British  Supplies  for  Indfcna 
sent  to  Pensaoola. — ^The  Army  advances  to  Fort  Claibome.—- Advances  to  the  Holy 
Grannd,  and  defeats  Creeks  nnder  W  eatfaerford.-— The  (Georgia  Troops  onder  General 
JFIoyd  invade  eastern  Part  of  the  Creek  Natkm.— Tennessee  Troops  invade  the  north- 
em  Part. — General  Jackson  advances  to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  Coosa. — Battle  of  Tal- 
loshatobes.— Battle  of  Talladega.— Oredcs  supplied  for  the  War  by  British  Agents.-*- 

.  Rattle  of  Smnokfaw.— Battle  of  Snotoohopoo.— Battle  of  the  Horse-shoe,  or  Tohope- 
ka.— The  Power  of  the  Creeks  lAmbled-^Invasion  of  the  Hickoty  Grounds.— "Fort 
Jackson"  built.— Submission  of  the  hostile  Chie0i.— Surrender  of  Weatfaerford.— 
Treaty  of  Fort  Jaekson.— Its  Conditkms  and  B«qairemeots.— Cokmel  Ntefaols  in  Flor* 
ida.— <7eneral  Jackson  Commander-in-chief  in  7th  military  District. — British  JSmia- 
saries  among  the  Florida  Indians. — Jackson  advances  to  Mobile. — ^Defense  of  Fort 
Bowyer  against  British  Fleet— Bzpels  the  British  Forces  from  Peniaoola.— Trib- 

'  vte  of  Esteem  to  General  Jaokson.— Advance  of  white  Populatioii  into  the  Indian 
Country.— Settlements  north  and  south  of  Tennessee  Biver ;  upon  Sources  of  Tom- 
bigby. — Monroe  County  organized.— Population  of  Madison  County  in  181S.^The 
Creeks  instigated  by  British  Bmissaries  to  reject  tiie  Treaty  of  Fort  Jaduon.— Pop- 
ulation of  the  Territory  in  1816.— AppUcatian  for  Authority  to  form  a  state  Qovem- 
ment— Indian  Treaties  in  1816.- Territory  divided.—"  State  of  Mississippi"  admi^ 
ted  into  the  Unkm.*— ChoctA  Cession  by  Trea^  of  Doak's  Stand.— Ceded  Tenritory 
organised  mto  Counties.— Pennanent  state  Capital  selected.—''  City  of  Jackson."— 
Coun^  of  Monroe  annexed.— Final  Extension  of  the  stale  Jurisdiction  within  tite 
entfre  Limits.— Summary  of  Indian  Treaties  within  die  Mississippi  Territory.— Got- 
emors  of  Mississippi.— iltotoMa  Territarf  organiaed.  Btato  of  Alabama  admittad 
,  into  the  Union.— Subsequent  increase  of  Populatioii. 

[A.D.  1813.]  In  the  war  of  1819-1815^  Great.  Britain^  not 
content  to  lay  waste  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  by 
burning  the  cities,  towns,  and  private  property  of  individuals 
within  reach  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  together  with  the  monu* 
meats  of  art  and  genius,  again  adopted  the  disgraceful  and  in- 
human policy  of  instigating  the  wvages,  and  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  murderous  warfare  of  indis* 
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criminate  destruction  against  the  feeble  firontier  settlements 
which  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  not,  prop- 
erly, parties  in  the  contest  The  Indiaa  barbarities  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  to  be  revived  against  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  the  American  settle* 
ments  within  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  comprised  in  three 
distinct  portions  of  ike  country,  each  remote  from  the  other, 
with  extensive  Indiaa  territory  intervening.  The  principal 
population  was  to  be  found  in  the  Natchez  District,  which  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Warren,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Wilkinson,  Amite,  and  Franklin,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  twenty-two  thousand  persons.  In  the  eastern  portion 
were  the  Tombigby  settlements,  including  the  annexed  portion 
of  Florida  near  the  Mobile  Bay.  These  settlements  composed 
four  counties,  Washington,  Clark,  Mobile,  atid  Baldwin,  w'ith 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  seven  thousand  persons. 
West  of  these  were  the  large  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion, 
Greene,  and  Wayne,  extending  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Amit6, 
and  containing  a  sparse  population,  in  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  pers6ns.  The  third  important  settlement 
was  north  of  the  "Great  Bend"  of  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  county  of  Madison,  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate,  white  population  did  not  exeeed  forty  thou- 
sand, and  scarcely  forty-two  thousand,  including  slaves.  The 
remainder  was  occupied  wholly  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chickas&s,  Choctas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  The 
two  latter  nations,  and  especially  the  last,  were  numerous  and 
warlike. 

Origin  of  Creek  Hostilities. — Although  the  Creeks,  as  a  na- 
tion, for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  Spanish  influence,  had  been  occasicmally  hostile  to  the 
American  people,  yet,  after  the  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  their  enmity  had  been  subdued  by  the  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  Federal  government,  confirmed  by  formal 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Missions  had  also  been  estab- 
lished in  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  mora! 
condition,  opening  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  teaching  the  useful  arts  and  employm^its  of  civilized  life. 
To  encourage  these  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  introduce 
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among  them  useful  employments,  and  gradually  wean  them 
from  the  uncertain  support  and  destitution  of  savage  life.  Con- 
gress made  liberal  appropriations  toward  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  manu&ctures ;  agencies  were  established  ibr 
supplying  them  by  government  > with  all  the  articles  of  Indian 
trade  at  fair  prices,  excluding  the  introduction  of  whisky,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  extortion  of  designing  individuals. 

One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  gOv^nment,  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  for  years  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  introdu- 
cing the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life  among  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  meliorating  their  condition.  Many  towns 
were  large,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  which  indicated 
a  degree  of  comfort  and  domestic  independence  previously  un- 
known among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  industrious  Creeks 
were  wealthy^  possessing  large  plantations,  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  stock,  and  numerous  slaves.  The  leading  chiefs  were 
pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  their  people,  and  gave 
their  full  influence  to  measures  which  were  gradually  to  place 
them  above  the  precarious  dependence  of  savage  life. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Creek  nation  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  until  the  summer  of 
1813 ;  and  such,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  continued,  with 
a  progressive  improvement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inhuman 
course  of  Great  Britain,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  means  employed. 

Pursuing  the  barbarous  policy  which  has  characterised  that 
government  for  the  last  three  centuries,  agents  and  emissaries 
were  dispatched  to  instigate  the  northern  and  southern  lor 
dians  to  resume  hostilities  against  the  whole  southern  and 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  directicm  of  Elliott,  a  British  trader  of  Canada, 
and  relative  of  the  notorious  Elliott,  formerly  British  agent  on 
the  Maumee,  the  revengeful  Tecumseh  was  employed  as  an 
emissary  to  rouse  up  the  southern  as  well  as  thb  northern 
savages  for  the  destruction  of  the  border  settlements. 

This  warlike  Indian,  in  the  winter  of  1813-18,  empowered 
by  the  British  authorities  of  Canada,  commenced  his  enterprise 
of  uniting  all  the  powerful  nations  south  of  the  Ohio  into  a 
lea^e  with  those  of  the  north  for  a  general  war  with  the 
United  Stieites. 
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Accompanied  by  bis  brotber,  the  ♦*  Propbet,**  and  about  tbirty 
warriors  from  the  nortbem  tribes,  Tecumseh  set  out  from  tbe 
Wabasb  on  bis  mission  to  tbe  great  tribes  of  tbe  SoutL  With 
bis  fiery  eloquence*  and  bis  vindictive  hatred  of  the  American 
people,  he  soon  created  a  party  in  tbe  Creek  nation  which  be- 
gan to  defy  all  restraint  and  all  subordination  to  their  consti- 
ttited  authorities,  and  soon  spread  conflagration  and  havoc 
from  tbe  frontiers  of  Georgia  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Mississippi.* 

*  Among  the  eridaiioet  of  Teoomieh'f  Tidt  and  mgemoy  in  exciting  Um  Creek  war, 
tnd  iudacing  the  Creek«  to  take  np  the  hatchet  aa  alHes  of  Ghreat  Britain,  the  foUowing 
affidavit  of  Samael  Manac,  areapectable  and  wealthy  hair-i)reed  Creek,  may  be  taken 
m  one  winch  is  oonrohorated  by  ondoobled  teatimooy,  ris. : 

The  Depontion  cf  Sammd  Manae,  ef  lawful  age,  a  Warrior  ef  tke  Creek  Nation. 
Misaiiairn  Tbriutort,  Waihuigtobi  Diitiuct: 

Aboat  the  last  of  October,  1819,  thirty  nordiem  Indiana  came  down  with  Tecomsel^ 
who  said  he  had  been  sent  by  hit  brother,  the  Prophet  They  attended  oar  oooncil  at 
the  Tnccabache,  and  had  a  talk  for  na.  I  waa  tbere  for  &e  space  of  three  dajrs ;  but 
every  day,  while  I  waa  there,  Tecomaeh  reftiaed  to  deUver  hia  talk;  and,  on  being  ro- 
qaested  to  give  it,  said  that  (Jie  ann  had  gone  too  far  that  day.  The  next  day  I  came 
away,  and  he  delivered  his  talk.  It  was  not  nntil  aboat  Christmas  that  any  of  oar  peo- 
ple began  to  dance  the  war^anoe.  Tbe  Moskbogeea  have  not  been  need  to  dance  be- 
fore war,  hot  afterward.  At  that  time  aboat  forty  of  oar  people  began  this  "  nor^eim 
'  costom ;"  and  my  brother-in-law,  Francis,  who  also  pretends  to  be  a  "  prophet,"  waa 
•t  the  head  of  them. 

Their  namber  haa  veiy  mnofa  inereaaed  since,  and  there  are  probably  now  more  tfaam 
one  half  of  the  Creek  nation  who  have  Joined  them.  Being  afraid  of  Ae  conseqoeneea 
of  a  manner  having  been  committed  on  &e  mall-roate,  I  left  my  hoase  on  the  road,  and 
had  gone  down  to  n^  plantation  on  the  river,  where  I  remained  aome  time.  I  went  t^ 
Pensacola  with  some  steers ;  daring  which  time  my  sister  and  brother,  who  hav« 
Joined  the  war  party,  came  and  took  off  a  namber  of  my  horses,  and  other  stock,  and 
thirty-six  of  my  negroes.  Aboat  twenty-two  days  ago  I  went  ap  to  my  hoase  on  the 
road,  and  foand  aome  Indians  encamped  near  it,  and  I  tried  to  avoid  them,  bvt  coald 
not  An  Indian  came  to  me,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  High-headed  Jim,  and  who,  | 
foand,  had  been  appointed  to  head  a  party  sent  from  the  Aatossee  town,  on  die  Talla- 
pooaa,  on  a  trip  to  PensaooU.  He  ahook  hands  with  me,  and  immediately  began  to 
tremble  and  Jerk  in  eveiy  part  of  hia  frame,  and  the  very  calves  of  his  legs  were  con- 
valsed,  and  he  woald  get  entirely  oat  of  breath  with  the  agitation.  This  practice  was 
introdaced  in  May  or  Jane  last  by  "the  Prophet  Francis,"  who  sajrs  that  he  was  so  in- 
strocted  by  the  Spirit  High-headed  Jim  asked  np  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  said  that  I 
woald  sen  my  property,  and  bay  ammanitioo,  and  Join  them.  He  then  told  me  that  they 
were  going  down  to  Peneacola  to  get  ammunition,  and  they  had  got  a  letter  from  a 
British  general,  which  woald  enable  them  to  receive  ammanitioa  from  the  govenwr; 
ttiat  it  had  been  given  to  th«  Little  Warrior,  and  was  seved  by  his  nephew  when  ha 
was  killed,  and  by  him  sent  to  F»ncis.  High  Head  told  me  that,  when  ^ey  went  back 
with  their  sapply,  another  body  of  men  woald  go  down  for  anodier  sapply  of  ammoai- 
tlon;  and  that  ten  men  were  to  go  oat  of  each  town,  and  they  caknlated  on  Jive  ibrsa- 
loadtfor  every  town.  He  said  they  were  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  American 
settlements ;  that  the  Indians  on  the  waters  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  Black  War- 
rior were  to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby^and  Alabama,  particalariy  the 
Tensas  and  Fork  settlements ;  that  the  Creek  Indiana  bordering  on  the  Cherakees  were 
to  attack  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  diat  the  Beminoles  and  Lower  Creeka  were  to 
attack  the  Geiirgians ;  that  the  ChoctAs  also  had  Joined  tiiem.  and  were  to  attack  tiie 
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This  party  soon  began  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  vio- 
lence. Imbued  with  all  the  insatiable  malice,  and  the  well- 
known  contempt  for  civilized  life,  which  was  entertained  by 
that  ferocious  savage,  his  adherents  became  violent  in  their  op- 
position to  every  attempt  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  na- 
tional habits  and  customs  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  denounced 
any  attempted  innovation  upon  their  long-established  customs 
and  usages  as  only  an  artifice  of  the  whites  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  their  country,  after  having  deprived  them  of  their 
ability  to  subsist  on  the  resources  so  bountifully  provided  by 
Nature.  Still,  the  party  in  favor  of  civilization,  sustained  by 
the  principal  chiefs,  the  United  States  agents,  and  by  the  mis* 
sionary  influence,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  hostiles  until  they 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  increasing  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  until  the 
whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
and  phrensy.  Elated  with  the  assurances  given  by  Tecum- 
8eh  of  efiicient  aid  from  the  British  king,  they  commenced 
their  war-dances,  their  incantations,  and  national  preparations 
for  making  common  cause  with  England  in  the  extermination 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

At  length  the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to 
the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  party  in  favor  of  peace  and  civilization. 
A  rebellion  was  fomented  against  their  authority,  because  the 
friends  of  civilization  were  the  friends  ofc  peace ;  they  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  confederates 
of  the  white  man  for  the  extinction  of  their  nation.    If  so,  they 

MiBsistippi  lettlenienti ;  that  Ae  attack  waf  to  be  made  at  Ae  lame  time  in  all  placefi 
wkeri  they  had  become  funUtked  toiik  ammuniiion. 

1  foand  frem^my  filter  that  ^ey  were  treated  veiy  rigoronaty  l^  the  ohieft ;  and 
that  many,  especially'  the  wamen,  iffumg  them  two  daogfaterB  of  the  late  General  M'Gil- 
livray,  who  had  been  indnced  to  join  them  in  order  to  save  their  property,  were  very 
desirooi  of  leaving  them,  bat  could  not 

I  found  from  t^  talk  of  High  Head  that&e  war  waa  to  be  againtt  Ute  wkUe$,  and 
not  between  the  Indians  themselves ;  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  kill  those  who  had 
taken  the  talk  of  the  whites,  vix. :  the  Big  Warrior,  Alexander  Camels,  Captain  Isaac, 
William  M'Intoah,  the  Mad  Dragon's  son,  the  Little  Prince,  Spoke  Kange,  and  Talki- 
see  Thicksico.  They  have  destroyed  a  large  qaantity  of  n^  cattle,  have  boned  my 
booses  and  my  plantation,  as  well  as  those  of  James  Camels  and  Leonard  M'Gee. 

Ui 

(Signed)  Samuel  (S.  M.)  IAanao. 

narlt. 

Ehrom  to  and  snbscribed  before  me,  one  of  Ae  United  Statea  Jndges  for  the  Ifiaala' 
•ippi  Terrifeoiy,  Una  9d  d^r  of  Augost,  1813.  Haxrt  Tovlmut. 

(A  true  copy.)  Osoros  T.  Boss,  Lientenanfr^xitonel  of  Vohmteen 
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deserved  to  die,  and  each  hostile  warrior  conceived  himself 
the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence.   ^ 

The  opposing  parties  at  length  became  organized  under 
their  respective  leaders,  and  a  civil  war  commenced.  At  the 
head  of  the  peace  party  was  the  "  Big  Warrior,*'  one  of  the  le- 
gitimate chiefs ;  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  ^  Lit- 
tle Warrior,"  a  violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence 
ensued,  and  several  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  As  the  hostiles  gained  strength,  they  proceeded 
to  new  acts  of  violence ;  regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until 
the  nation  was  involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  par- 
ty at  length  prevailed,  and  all  opposition  was  suppressed  by 
arbitrary  force. 

The  war-dances  introduced  by'Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet 
'Were  celebrated  generally,  and  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  savages  into  a  perfect  phrensy.* 

Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts 
of  the  Creek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, and  of  Greorgia  and  Tennessee.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed in  efforts  to  induce  the  Choctas  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  general  league,  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  among  the  chiefs  of  that  nation. 

Meantime,  the  settlements  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby 
Rivers  were  harassed  by  continual  alarms  of  divers  incur- 
sions, which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  one  promiscuous 
massacre.  Tormented  with  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of 
approaching  danger,  and  believing  themselves  menaced  with 
speedy  destruction,  the  people  of  Washington  District  made 
their  urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Holmes  for  protection  against 
the  hostile  savages.  To  quiet  these  apprehensions,  the  gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  in  organizing  a  brigade  of  nine  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  F.  L.  Claiborne. 

Although  many  of  the  Chocta  warriors  were  inclined  to  join 
the  Creeks  in  their  contemplated  hostilities,  the  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Mushulatubbe,  Pushmataha,  and  Pitchlynn,  three  influen- 

*  Before  tiie  mifticm  of  Tecamseh,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Creeki  ancl  Choc- 
tAi  to  celebrmte  the  war-dance*  trfter  the  war  waa  finiahed,  or  after  any  lignal  victory^ 
%ot  brfore  hoftiHtiea  < 
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tial  war  chiefi,  prevailed,  and  the  Chocti  nation  remained 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  Yet  the  ii^uence  of  these  chieis 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ* 
ence,  address,  and  prudence  of  General  Claiborne,  who  finally 
secured  not  only  their  neutrality,  but  their  co-operation. 

Although  the  people  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  frontier 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  commotion  and  civil  discord  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
the  continual  rumors  of  hostile  designs  against  the  American 
settlements,  no  actual  warlike  demonstration  had  been  made 
against  them  until  July.  Early  m  this  month  the  hostiles  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the  ruling  chiefs  who  advo- 
cated peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites.  About  the  same 
time  they  began  to  bum  the  houses  and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  half-breeds  living  near  the  white  settlements  who  were 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  Jtily  information  was  received  by  Captain 
Gaines,  Choct&  agent  at  St  Stephen's,  from  Mushulatubbe,  a 
friendly  Chocta  chief,  apprising  him  of  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  the  Creek  nation.*    It  thus  became  evident  that 

*  The  Mowing  is  a  oo|>7  of  Mnshulatobbe'i  letter  to  Captain  Gainea : 

"  ChocU  Nation,  July  15th,  1813. 
"  Friend  Ain)  Brothxr, — 

*'  On  the  15^  of  June  I  thoagfat  proper  to  call  my  frienda  an4  watrion  together,  to 
Jodge  of  the  improper  proceedings  of  the  Mofkhogees,  and  on  that  day  wrote  my  len- 
timents,  and  sent  four  of  my  captains  to  their  nation ;  hat,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you, 
my  warriors,  who  returned  four  da3rs  since,  CQold  not  ddiver  my  letter,  owing  to  dio 
disturbance  among  the  villanoas  Moskhogees.  My  captains,  whom  1  can  depend  vpon, 
inform  md  that  part  of  sixteen  towns  haye  rebelled,  and  killed  eight  of  die  chiefii  who 
were  friendly  to  the  United  States.  They  also  inform  me  that  the  Big  Warrior  and 
Captain  Isaacs  are  secreted  together,  and  protected  by  a  few  friends. 

"  Cobnel  Hawkins  and  Alexander  Camels  have  left  the  nation  at  the  request  of  die 
Big  Warrior,  to  solicit  tiie  assistance  of  the  white  people  to  qaell  those  who  have  re- 
belled. 

"  They  are  making  every  arrangement  to  attack  ^e  finontier  of  Tombigby.  They 
have  also  received  lettenfrom  CamuUh  demanding  of  the  Engliih  store  in  Pensaeola 
arms  and  ammumtum,  to  obtain  which,  my  captains  infonn  me,  the  party,  with  their 
pack-horses,  most  be  in  Pensaeola  abont  this  time. 

"  I  am  sorry,  also,  that  thirty  of  the  Yannabbe  town  warriors  have  joined  Tala-bola, 
whom  the  Moskhogees  have  made  a  chief^  and  are  certainly  on  ^e  Black  Warrior  at 
present,  holding  their  dances,  and  making  preparations  to  attack  the  frontiers. 

"In  two  days  I  shall  call  the  warriors  belonging  to  my  district,  and  make  them  ac- 
quainted, and  obtain  their  opinions  respecting  the  bosiness. 

"  I  assure  yon  and  the  rest  of  my  white  brethren  diat  yoa  have  my  friendship;  and 
should  there  be  any  depredations  committed  against  the  white  people  within  my  dis- 
trict, I  certainly  shall  seek  satis&otion.  Toon,  dec, 

hk 

"  (Signed)  Mvshplatubbb,  -f* 
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all  the  disturbance  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was  only 
the  harbinger  of  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, for  which  they  were  receiving  supplies  of  ammunition 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

At  this  time  no  efficient  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  Military  District  to  pro- 
tect the  border  inhabitants  of  Washington  District  from  Indian 
revenge.  General  Floumoy,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Wilkins<Hi,  having  his  headquarters  occasionally  at  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  Bay  of  St  Louis,  rarely  visited  the  exposed  front- 
ier, and  was  deaf  to  all  the  representations  and  entreaties,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  militia  officers  on  duty  in 
that  quarter.  With  two  or  three  full  regiments  of  United  States 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  he  permitted  these  settle- 
ments to  be  harassed  by  constant  alarms,  while  the  third  and 
seventh  regiments  were  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 

Trustmg  in  the  perverted  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken declarations  of  the  Creek  agent,  Colonel  Hawkins,  he 
remained  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  remote  from  the 
Indian  region,  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Indian  feeling  and 
hostile  preparations,  neglectful  of  the  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  the  exposed  people,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
tfie  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  evidences  of  hostility  i^.  the  Creek  nation, 
and  the  repeated  acts  of  violence  by  those  in  favor  of  war ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  same  spirit  was  now  extending  to  the 
Choct&s,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  with  the  Creek  nation, 
he  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  efficient  measures  for 
arresting  the  designs  of  the  inimical  Creeks,  or  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Choctd  nation.  Thus,  by  his  incompetence 
for  the  station  he  occupied,  and  by  his  misdirection  of  the  mil- 
itary resources  imder  his  control,  he  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  war  which  soon  after- 
ward broke  forth. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  a  period  when  the  Creeks 
were  ripe  for  the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  destruction 
of  the  exposed  population  infatuated  by  his  misguided  judg- 

'*  I  do  certify  Ae  within  and  above  atatement  to  be  agreeably  to  the  report  mada  bf 
tile  Indiam  now  from  the  Creek  nation. 

"P^.~Tha  ittteaattt  of  the  Indiana  in,  that  two  <**^fh«*^  of  them  are  in  arma  in 
tiie  tJtdted  Statea.  John  Pitcbltnii." 
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ment,  denied  there  was  any  hostile  party  ia  the  Creek  nation, 
Under  this  false  impression,  he  omitted  no  effort  to  inculcate 
his  belief^among  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  upon  the 
credulous  commander-in-chief.  He  asserted  that  all  the  dis- 
turbance, commotion,  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  Was 
without  any  hostile  design  against  the  United  iStates,  but  dolely 
the  result  of  a  domestic  faction  opposed  to  civilization;  that 
the  alarm  and  distrust  on  th^  Alabama  and  Tombigby  Riven 
were  without  any  real  foundation,  and  that  all  precautions  and 
means  of  defense  were  uncalled  for  and  superfluous ;  that  no 
.hostile  movement  against  the  whites  could  be  made  until  the 
civil  war  in  the  nation  was  finally  settled. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  and 
wWch  were  imbibed  by  General  Flournoy,  controlling  the  de- 
fenses of  the  southern  frontier ;  views  which  were  not  changed 
until  the  agent  was  compelled,  early  in  July,  to  fly  for  his  life 
firom  the  Creek  nation ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  as- 
tounded by  the  m^assacre  of  Fort  Mims.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  months,  and  had  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral times  <^  the  coast  of  Florida,  whence  vessels  had  been 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports  in  East 
Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  dis- 
tribution, and  to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  July  that  General  Claiborne 
received  orders  firom  General  Flournoy,  in  New  Orleans,  r^ 
quiring  him  to  advance  vrith  his  brigade  fronfk  Baton  Rouge 
and  take  post  at  Mount  Vernon,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Stod- 
dart.  Colonel  Carson,  with  the  advanced  guard,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  designated  point,  where  he  arrived  and  es- 
tablished a  cantomnent  for  the  troops.  On  th#  dOth  of  July, 
General  Claiborne,  with  the  rear  guard,  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. The  greatest  energy  was  then  required  to  enable  him 
to  distribute  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  tolerable 
security  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  and  the  recent  stockades 
which  they  had  hastily  constructed  for  their  preservation. 

*  The  MS.  pipen  of  Owiqwa  CUdbome  fbmiil^  tooontwfaMe  evidence  of  thte  hc^ 
3a  greet  abnndeace* 
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Upon  his  arrivsj  at  Fort  Stoddart,  G0neral  Claiborne  took 
every  measure  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  their  designs  toward  the  United  States*  Vhe  follow- 
mg  day  he  received  from  Judge  Toidmin  a  written  opinion, 
assuring  him  that  hostilities  were  already  commenced  against 
^e  frontier  people.^ 

*  The  foUowing  ii  a  copy  of  Ae  opinion  of  Judge  Toolmin,  which  fiUly  iUnstratef  the 
oonditioM  of  afiGun  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  frontier  at  this  time,  vix.  : 

"Fort  Btoddari,  3ltt  Mf,  1813. 
"DiarSir,— 

"  Yon  have  done  me  the  honor  to  reqaett  my  opinion  relative  to  the  hostile  diipod- 
tioos  of  the  Creek  Indians.  My  own  apprehenaions  on  Uiia  aabject  have  grown  oat  of 
transient  oircomstances  as  Aey  have  oocorred,  but  are  not  finrnded  on  what  woald  be 
deemed  legal  evidence. 

"  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  snflkiently  satisfied ;  bat  as  I  woald  not  express  on- 
ions which  may  inflaenoe,  on  so  important  ao  oocasion»  the  oendact  of  others,  vnthont 
bringing  into  view  ihe  groands  and  reasons  of  those  opioions,  I  will  endeavor  to  trace 
back  die  impressions  whidi  have  been  made  npon  my  own  mind,  and  will  lay  before 
yoa  the  resdt 

"  I.  I  think  it  is  aboat  two  months  since  Cokmel  Hawldns  informed  me  that  he  an- 
ticipated a  civil  war  among  the  Creeks,  which  was  notorioasly  originating,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  to  panish  tliose  of 
their  tribe  who  had  made  war  on  the  people  of  Che  United  Sti^tes. 

*'  Where  the  cause  of  the  wliite  people  was  Ae  primary  source  of  domestic  distuib- 
•noes  in  the  nation,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  white 
peo|»le  woald  be  material^  involved  in  Ae  pK>gress  and  issue  of  those  distuibaaoee. 
Colonel  Hawkins,  accordingly,  soon  after  sent  his  family  from  the  nation  and  has  since 
removed  himsel£ 

"  8.  A  few  weeks  after  this,  Gbneral  Wilkinson  was  about  to  pass  through  l^e  na- 
tion, bat  (bond  the  prospect  of  disturbances  so  Planning  that  he  baited  for  a  gnard. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit  pre- 
Tailing  in  the  Indian  nation,  and,  satisfied  that  hostilities  were  intended,  he  aent  an 
^express  back  to  me,  vfith  a  letter  on  the  subject,  a  copy,  or  the  substance  of  which,  I 
immediately  did  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  to  General  Flouinoy,  to  Ooveraor 
Holmes,  and  to  Colonel  Bowyer.  This  letter  evinced  his  conviction  diat  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  Indian  war,  and  that  immediate  measures  of  defense  ought  to  be  adopted. 

"  3.  Mr.  Samuel  Manao,  a  half-breed,  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
Creek  nation,  whose  veracity  I  never  heard  impeached,  and  who  has  certainly  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  man  in  the  country,  assured  me  that  he  bad  had  a  conversation  with 
High  Head,  one  of  the  chiefii,  who  has  lately  been  at  Pensaoola  (and  who  was  then  oa 
his  way),  in  which  High  Head  acknowledged  to  him  ^at  Aeir  object  was  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people ;  tiiat  they  had  no  animosity  against  the  half-breeds,  but  wish- 
ed to  have  them  as  partners  in  the  general  scheme ;  and  diat  as  to  going  to  war  with 
their  ows  people,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  kind,  but  merely  wished  to^put  about  eight 
chiefs  out  of  Uie  way,  who  had  signalized  diemselves  by  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
peace  with  die  whites. 

"  4.  The  letter  fixun  die  ChoctA  chief  Musbulatubbe  to  Mr.  George  Gaines  folly  corre- 
.sponds  with  the  account  giyen  by  Mr.  Manac.  He  had  sent  messengers  into  the  Creek 
nation,  who  had  deariy  ascertained  their  hostile  dispositions  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  seen  them  dancing  the  war-dance — a  nationkl  cerenxmy  prepar- 
atory to  warlike  operations.  No  suggestion  existed  diat  their  hostilities  were  intended 
against  any  other  Indians.  They  avowed  that  they  were  to  be  against  us ;  and  some 
few  restless,  misguided  Choot&s  had  unhappily  imbibed  the  st>irit  of  the  Muskhogees. 

"  5.  It  is  a  fact,  concerning  which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  doabi,  ttat  some  of  the 
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The  geneFal  proceeded  to  distribute  his  troops  in  such  a 
maimer  as  would  best  promote  the  security  of  the  exposed 
population,  who  were  now  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  appre* 
hension  of  a  speedy  attack  from  the  hostile  wajriors,  who 
were  reported  upon  the  march  for  the  Tensas  settlements. 
Two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Carson,  were  allotted  for 
the  defense  of  the  large  settlement  in  the  **  Forks'*  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigby,  where  the  people  had  erected  a  stockade 
fcr  protection,  which  was  known  as  ••  Easle/s  Station."  Ma- 
jor Beasly,  with  one*  hundred  and  eighty  men,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Tensas  settlement,  where  the  inhabitants  were  also  col- 
lected into  a  stockade,  known  as  **  Mims's  Fort."  Captain  Scott, 
with  one  company,  was  dispatched  to  Fort  St.  Stephen,  to  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  for  the  protection  of  that  settlement,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  agency  at  that  place.  The 
mounted  dragoons  of  Major  HiQds  were  employed  to  scour 
the  country  in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  first  approach 

Creekf  hare  participfiCed  in  the  Dortfaem  warfare  from  the  time  of  iti  eommencement. 
Tliey  have  committed  mnrden  on  oar  peace'aUe  citizens  in  tiieir  passage  to  and  from 
the  BOrtb.  Some  of  them,  and  particolaxly  the  Little  Warrior,  have  been  put  to  death 
sinee  their  retun.  Their  friends,  their  confederates,  and  their  relatives  snrvire. 
fhwe  are  the  men  who  have  organized  the  present  confederacy,  and  overthrown  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  Creek  nation. 

"  They  are  well  known  to  the  British,  and  have  been  patronised  by  them.  The  Lit- 
tle Warrior  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  a  British  general  to  the  Governor  of  Pen- 
saoola,  oontaioing;  as  they  say,  a  reqnisifion  for  arms  and  ammanition.  and,  as  he  says, 
merely  an  introdaction  and  recommendation  of  them  to  his  notice.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  however,  they  applied  for  ammmiition,  and  have  obtained  it  While  in  Pensacola, 
they  avowed  their  hitention  of  making  war  on  the  American  people.  They  danced  the 
war-dance :  they  told  the  governor  that  nineteen  towns  had  joined  tbenv  and  that  in 
those  towns  there  were  4800  men. 

"6.  A  party  of  the  Indians  going  to  Pensacola  attacked  the  post-rider  and  robbed 
him  of  his  mail ;  they  shot  at  him  and  killed  his  horse ;  they  carried  the  mail  to  Pensa^ 
cola,  and  said  that  they  had  killed  the  post-rider;  they  refused  to  give  it  np  when  the 
governor  informed  them  that  he  would  send  it  to  Mobile. 

^**7.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  hostilities  are  meditated  against  die  United 
States. 

*'  No  one  travels  throagh  the  Creek  nation.  All  intercourse  between  this  oomidy 
and  Georgia  has  ceased.    The  carrying  of  the  maU  is  completely  suspended. 

"  8.  The  general  oommotion  through  the  Creek  nation  is'a  matter  of  notoriety.  Their 
plantations  are  in  a  great  degree  neglected  and  uncultivated,  and  the  houses  of  all 
who  resided  near  the  road  are  abandoned.  This  stete  of  things  seems  a  prelnde  to 
war. 

"I  believe  that  all  the  drcumstanoes  which  I  have  stated  can  be  established  on 
oath ;  and,  under  this  belief  I  submit  it  to  yon,  sir,  whether  I  am  not  warranted  in  the 
opinion  that  war  exists  between  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

(Copy.)  "Hakrt  TOULMIH." 

Vol.  II.— C  0 
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of  the  Indians.    The  militia  of  Washington  county  -were  dis- 
tributed  to  re-enforce  the  exposed  stockades. 

Such  was  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  guard  against 
any  suddea  attack  which  might  be  contemplated  by  the  sava- 
ges during  the  month  of  August.  The  settlements  which  were 
deemed  greatly  exposed  were  entirely  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  fled  westward  as  &r  as  the  Chicka- 
s&hay  River,  and  some  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Natchez. 

We  can  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  en 
the  Tombigby  at  this  period  than  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
General  Claiborne  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated  "Canton- 
ment, near  Fort  Stoddart,  August  14th,  1813."  The  general 
says,  "  On  my  arrival  here  on  the  80th  ult,  I  found  the  inhab- 
itants on  Tombigby  and  Alabama  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  They  were  flying  from  all  quarters  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Tombigby,  leaving  behind  them  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  &rms,  with  immense  crops  and  stocks  of  cattle,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostile  Indians.  I  took  every  possible  pains 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Creeks  toward  the  American 
government ;  and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  planters  and  half-breed  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alabama,  and  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  under  my  command  as  would  best  secure  protection 
to  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  territory. 

"  Some  time  previous  to  my  arrival,  information  which  could 
be  relied  on  was  received  that  M^ueen,  who  appears  to  b<&  a 
leading  man  among  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  was  on  his  way  to 
Pensacola  with  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
were  going  to  procure  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  from 
the  governor  of^that  place. 

**  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  two  gentle- 
nen  of  respectability  were  dispatched  to  Pensacola,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  governor  of  that  place  would  furnish  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  discover  their  intMi* 
tions  toward  us.  Their  report  was,  that  the  governor  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder,  lead,  flints, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
6penly  and  at  all  times  that  their  objects  were  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  attack  and  destro}^ 
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the  settlements  on  Tombigby  and  Alabama.  Information  was 
also  brought  that, this  party  of  M'Queen's  would  proceed  from 
Pensacola  north  to  the  Whetstone  Hill,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  Tombigby,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a  party  from  the 
nation,  when  they  would  distribute  their  stores,  and  immedi- 
ately  attack  our  defenseless  frontier. 

^  When  these  things  were  known.  Colonel  Caller,  6f  the  mi- 
litia, hastily  collected  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
mounted  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  trace  leading  from  Pen- 
sacola into  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  jimction  of 
these  two  parties,  and  also  to  destroy  the  stores  which  they 
were  conveying  into  the  nation. 

•*  On  the  27th  of  July»  Colonel  Caller,  with  his  militia,  met  the 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  the  Escambia  low  grounds,  where  he 
gave  them  battle.  The  savages  were  soon  driven,  and  when 
every  thing  declared  for  the  colonel's  party,  contrary  to  his 
express  orders  and  expectations,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  a 
junior  officer ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  Colonel 
Caller,  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  the  militia  could  not 
be  rallied,  but  retreated  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
and  seven  or  eight  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater. 

"  From  the  information  which  I  have  collected,  there  can  be 
rio  doubt  but  that  the  civil  war  between  the  Creeks  has  origi- 
nated with  the  British  in  Capada.  It  is  stated  to  me  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  half-breeds,  that  the  Little  Warrior,  who 
had  been  with  the  British  army  in  Canada,  had  written  orders 
from  the  commanders  in  that  quarts  to  th6  governor  at  Pco^ 
sacola  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  whatever  ai^s  and  ammu- 
nition they  might  require.  These  orders,  when  the  Little 
Warrior  was  killed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  McQueen,  and  on  them 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  supplied.  From  a  letter  of  John  Inn- 
erarity,  of  the  house  of  John  Forbes  and  Co.,  of  Pensacola,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  have  obtained,  by  threats  and  otherwise, 
considerable  warlike  supplies.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  Spanish 
government  at  that  place  is  too  weak  to  support  their  authority. 

"When  Sve  are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  are  thus 
able  to  procure  warlike  supplies  from  the  Spanish  government 
immediately  on  our  borders,  and  which  enables  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  our  frontier,  and  to  support  a  contest  with 
our  troops  at  great  expense  to  our  government,  sound  policy 
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would  dictate  that  such  dispositions  should  be  made  as  would 
effectually  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  possession  of  Pensacola  and  such  other  places  in  East 
Florida  as  border  on  our  lines.  This  measure,  I  hope,  will  be 
adopted. 

"I  havenow  at  the  different  frontier  stations  about  seven  hun- 
dred mei^,  and  expect  in  a  few  days  .to  be  re-enforced  by  the 
seventh  regiment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  then  be  ordered 
by  General  Floumoy,  under  whose  orders  I  act,  to  penetrate 
the  Creek  nation.  More  could  be  effected  now  by  one  thous- 
and men  thai^  could  be  accomplished  three  months  hence  by 
double  that  number."* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  apprehended  incursion  of  the  sava- 
ges, General  Claiborne  solicited  re-enforcements  of  regular 
troops  from  General  Floumoy,  with  authority  to  invade  the 
Creek  country.  But  the  latter  withheld  re-enforcements,  and 
declared  the  Creek  difficulties  would  soon  be  terminated.  Con- 
scious of  the  impending  danger.  General  Claiborne  having  re- 
enforced  the  different  garrisons  with  his  feeble  force,  enjoined 
the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  complet- 
ing the  stockades  ai^d  block-houses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  storm  of  Indian  warfare  was  about  to 
burst  with  savage  fury  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  east  of 
the  Tombigby.  Rumor  asserted  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Creek  warriors  were  imbodied,  and  were  already  on  their 
march  in  two  divisions  against  the  frontier  settlements ;  one 
party,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  warriors,  was  destined  to  lay 
waste  those  of  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  on  the  east  to  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  on  the  west ;  another  body,  of  more  than  seven  h^n- 
dred  warriors,  designed  the  destruction  of  the  settlements  on 
the  southwest,  from  the  Alabama  and  Mobile  to  the  Pascagoula 
on  the  west.  This  party  was  led  by  the  ferocious  Weatherford, 
who  delayed  his  advance  for  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
sacola, procuring  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards.f 

Yet  General  Floumoy,  as  if  fearful  to  approach  the  scene  of 
danger  without  express  orders,  and  fearful  of  "  transcending  his 
authority,-"  even  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  still  enjoined 
upon  General  Claiborne  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  the  lower  settlements,  General 
Claibome  dispatched  orders  to  Major  Beasly  at  Fort  Mims, 

*"  ICa  CUiborne  Papen.  t  Eaton'*  Life  of  JaokMO,  p.  30. 
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urging  him  to  the  titmost  vigilance  and  cantion ;  requiring  him 
to  complete  the  block-hoQses,  to  strengthen  the  stockades,  to 
respect  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack  by  employing 
scouts  throughout  the  settlements. 

These  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Grendral  Claibome  and 
the  citizens  generally  were  not  without  good  cause.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  near  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,  the  savages  first 
made  their  appearance  before  Mims's  Fort,  when  about  sixty 
warriors,  suddenly  deploying  from  a  thicket,  rushed  furiously  to 
the  gate,  which  was  open.  Before  they  were  perceived  they 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gate,  which  they  endeavored  to 
possess  before  they  could  be  assailed  by  the  garrison  .within. 
Although  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  whole  garrison  was 
immediately  in  arms,  and  each  man  bravely  defending  the  fort 
The  slaughter  at  the  gate  was  terrible ;  neariy  every  Indian 
who  first  approached  was  killed  in  the  onset;  but  increas- 
ing numbers  crowded  on,  and  a  furious  m^l^e  was  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  by  the  commingled  combatants,  with  the  bay- 
onet, sword,  and  the  clubbed  rifie  on  one  side,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, scalping-knife,  and  the  war-club  on  the  other,  amid  the 
deafening  y^ls  of  the  infuriated  savages,  until  the  garrison,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  borne  down  by  superior  force,  retreated 
within  the  gate,  and  sought  safety  in  the  buildings  and  block- 
houses. A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  carnage  en* 
sued  within  and  around  the  fort  while  the  contest  continued, 
and  subsequently  ib  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  helpless 
families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  it  The  following  ex- 
tract is  Crom  the  official  report  of  the  massacre: 

^  In  the  contest  for  the  gate  many  fell  on  both  sides.  Soon, 
however,  the  action  became  general,  the  enemy  fighting  on  all 
sides  in  the  open  field,  and  as  near  the  stockade  as  they  could 
get  The  port-holes  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  A 
blqck-house  was  contended  for  by  Captain  Jack,  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  riflemen,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  afler  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  a  p^rt  of  it,  when,  finally,  they  succeeded 
in  driving  this  company  into  a  house  in  the  fort,  and,  having 
stopped  many  of  the  port-holes  with  the  ends  of  rails,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  wsJls.  From  the  houses  our  troops  made  a 
most  gallant  defense ;  but  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  roofs,  and  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames  proved  unsuccess/uL    The 
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few  who  remained  now  attempted  a  retreat  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Bayley  of  the  militia,  and  Ensign  Cbambliss 
of  the  rifle  company,  both  of  whom  had  been  badly  wounded. 
Previously  to  their  retreat,  they  threw  into  the  flames  many  of 
the  guns  of  the  dead  men.  Few  of  them  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. A  few  citizens  who  fought  in  the  stockade,  but  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  company,  also  escaped ;  one  of  them  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  who  were  probably  burned  to  death. 

^  Major  Beasly  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand near  the  gate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cap- 
tain Jack  was  killed  about  the  close  of  the  scene,  having  pre- 
viously received  two  wounds.  Captain  Middleton  also  distin- 
guished himself^  having  received  four  or  five  wounds  before  he 
fell.  He  was  active,  aqd  fought  bravely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  until  he  died.  Lieutenant  Spruce  M.  Os- 
bom,  of  Wilkinson  county,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  waff 
taken  into  a  house,  but  requested  to  die  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might,  as  long  as  possible,  see  the  men  fight.  The  other  ofli- 
cers  fell  nobly  doing  their  duty^and  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  deserve  equally  well.  The  action  contin- 
ued until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

*'  Our  loss  is  great ;  sixty-five,  including  oflicers  and  men, 
were  killed,  belonging  to  the  first  regiment  of  Mississippi  Ter^ 
ritory  Volunteers,  and  twenty-seven  volunteer  militia,  officers 
included.  Many  respectable  citizens  with  numerous  families, 
who  had  abandoned  their  farms  for  security,  were  also  killed 
or  burned  in  the  houses  into  which  they  had  fled."* 

The  whole  number  of  persons  slain  in  the  fort,  including 
about  twenty  respectable  famiUes,  which  were  massacred  or 
burned  in  the  houses,  was  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Only 
seventeen  escaped,  most  of  them  severely  wounded.! 

*  See  Martin's  Looisiana,  voL  ii,  p.  316.    Compare,  also,  Breckeoridge's  Hii tory  <k 
the  L«te  War,  p.  181,  183. 
t  Maniucript  papen  of  (^eoeral  Claibof^e. 
The  official  liat  of  killed  in  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Mima  waa ,  of  TohmteerB,  aa  follows : 

1.  Of  Captain  Middletan*»  eompany.-*CKptBin  H.  Middleton;  Ensign  Swan;  Ser- 
geant Bdward  Steers ;  Corporal  Levi  HoUiday ;  mnsiciant  Zechariah  Shaw;  privates, 
H.  Wade,  Peter  Tiemey,  William  Hamilton. 

2.  Captain  Painbasufi  company. — Ensign  Y.  R.  MDonald ;  sergeants,  John  Lowe 
and  Charles  Lee ;  and  six  privates.  • 

3.  Captain  EngiP»  eompan$f.— Five  men. 

4.  Captain  Jacket  company. — Captain  William  Jack;  Sergeant  James  H.  Gowaa; 
and  twelve  privates. 

Besides  mihtift  and  citisens  who  had  taken  reftige  hi  tlie  stockade. 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  but  little  less.  Their  whole 
number  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  warriors,  chiefly  Alabamons,  command-^ 
ed  by  the'  ferocious  Weatherford.  The  detachment  sent  to 
bury  the  bones  of  the  white  victims,  subsequently,  on  their  re- 
turn, reported  that  the  woods  adjacent  presented  nearly  two 
hundred  Indian  graves.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  previous- 
ly been  estimated  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Fort  Mims.  In 
the  massacre  the  fury  of  the  savages  was  unbounded.  Per- 
fectly intoxicated  with  rage  and  vengeance,  after  they  had 
gained  the  fort  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  amid  the  heart- 
rending screams  and  entreaties  of  their  victims,  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children. 

The  stockade  of  Mims's  Fort  was  amply  suflicient  to  have 
been  defended  by  the  garrison,  had  a  proper  degree  of  vigi- 
lance been  enforced  by  the  commandant ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  been  incredulous  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  few  hours  before 
the  attack,  he  had  written  to  General  Claiborne,  declarmg  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  against  any  number  of  Indians.* 

Such  was  the  penalty  for  despising  an  enemy.  That  Major 
Beasly  was  brave,  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  his  courage  was  de- 
void of  that  ceaseless  vigilance  which  alone  gives  victory  to 
the  brave,  by  detecting  the  movements  and  secret  operations 
of  an  enemy.  When  cautioned  from  several  sources  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  treated  the  information  as  an  idle  tale,  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  ;  and,  instead  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
storm,  his  gates  were  carelessly  thrown  open  to  admit  the  sav- 
age foe. 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  spread  gloom  and  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  territory.  The  country  north  and 
south  of  the  post  at  Mount  Vernon  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, except  the  few  posts  occupied  by  troops.  A  spec- 
tator at  Mount  Vernon  writes,  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
**  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  country  given  up  before  without 
a  struggle.  Here  are  the  finest  crops  my  eyes  ever  beheld, 
made  and  almost  fit  to  be  housed,  with  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle, negroes,  and  property,  abandcmed  by  their  owners  almost 

*  Thif  letter,  dated  Aagvit  30tli,  in  «ie  hud-writiiig  of  Mi^  Beaalf,  ii 
papen  of  General  Claiborne. 
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on  the  first  alarm.  Many  havje  run  from  this  neighborhood 
particularly,  and  have  literally  abandoned  their  property. 
The  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  It  is  full  of  Indians,  and 
the  force  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  operations. 
The  Indians  which  took  Mims's  station  are  on  the  Alabama, 
-  oply  ten  miles  from  that  place."* 

Nor  did  the  Indians  cease  from  their  hostilities  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  ]\f ims.  Every  station,  every  block-house, 
,  and  every  fort  was  assailed  by  the  open  foe  or  by  lurking 
bands  of  concealed  savages.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  distress  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season 
was  extreme ;  hundreds  of  families  were  lying  around  the 
stockades,  unable  to  get  within  the  walls.  At  Mount  Vernon* 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  adtiitted. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  Rankin's  Fort,  a  stockade  for 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  people,  contained  five  hundred 

*  MS.  Claiborne  papen. 

The  foXlofwmg  accoont  of  the  principal  hoctilitiea  in  Waabingtoo  Diatiicty  after  tiie 
maasacre  at  Fort  Mima,  will  give  the  reader  aome  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  aet- 
tlementa : 

On  the  1st  of  September,  two  fiuanlies,  consisting  of  twehre  persons,  women  and 
children,  were  lulled  near  SmkfleWs,  in  the  Fork.  On  the  next  day,  Sinkfields  Fort 
was  forioosly  assailed  by  a  party  of  sixty  or  seventy  Indians,  by  whom  the  attack  was 
oontinaed  two  boors,  'tintfl  they  had  lost  ten  or  eleven  of  their  number,  killed  by  the 
fire  from  die  fort,  when  they  retired,  caitying  with  them  seven  dragoon  horses,  which 
were  tied  ootside.  In  the  fort  one  man  and  one  woman  were  killed,  ^pd  one  boy  was 
woonded. 

Septeniber  3d.  After  the  Indians  disappeared,  the  inmates'of  tfie  fort  abandoned  it, 
and  fled  to  Fort  Madison,  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Other  temporary  stockades  in  the 
Forks  were  likewise  abandoned  by  dieir  occapants,  who  fled  to  Fort  Madison.  This 
fort,  on  the  6th  of  September,  confined  more  than  one  dioasand  sools  crowded  togeth- 
er, indnding  Colonel  Carson's  command  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  m«L 

September  6th.  Two  men  were  woonded  by  loiking  Indians  near  Fort  Madiaon; 
and  on  the  7th,  Colonel  Carson  writes  that  sixty  or  seventy  Indians  were  loiking  in 
that  neighborhood,  doing  considerable  mischief,  and  probably  waiting  for  re-enforc6> 
manta  preparatoty  to  an  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  the  town  and  Fort  of  St  Stephen  was  in  oootinaal  apprehension 
of  an  attack.  LieotenantKX)lonel  Joseph  Skinner  was  endeavoring  to  organize  a  vol- 
onteer  company  to  accompany  General  Claiborne  into  the  Creek  nation. 

On  the  9^  of  September,  Colonel  James  Powell,  of  the  eighth  regiment  of  Mississippi 
militia,  writes  that  he  is  "  fo#ad  at  a  place  commonly  known  as  OoUet's  Blofi,  on  the 
east  side  of  Tombigby.  This  stockade,  called  Fort  Hawn,  containa  three  hondred  and 
lin»ty-ona  sools,  indoding  sixty  men  capable  of  beating  arms,  all  of  whom  will  be 
1  acrificed  to  Indian  vengeance  onless  timely  aid  is  aflbrded." 

On  the  nth,  the  people  in  their  crowded  forls  were  very  sickly,  hot  were  fearfol  to 
leave  then:  eoverts  and  go  dovm  to  Daophin  Island  for  health  and  safety. 

Colonel  Bowyer,  from  Mobile  Point,  "regrets  the  state  into  whioh  oar  atars  haire 
thrown  OS,  preventing  offensive  movements,  becaose  "  oor  force  is  insoiBcient,"  and 
"our  p9wers  do  not  permit  os  to  take  oflbniive  measorea."  He  "fears  Govenior 
Hefanes  vrill  not  be  here  in  time  to  epable  oa  to  i ave  any  pofti  in  this  tondtoiy." 
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and  thirty  white  persons,  of  whom  only  eighty-seven  were  ca- 
pable of  military  duty.  -  Others  were  arriving  every  hour,  and 
it  was  feared  the  number  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  days. 
*  Consternation  pervaded  the  whole  country,  from  the  town 
of  Mobile  to  the  extreme  northern  settlements  near  the  Choc- 
ta  boundary,  find  westward  to  the  Tombigby.  Parties  of  In- 
dians spread  themselves  in  every  direction  over  the  whole 
country,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  in  their  reach. 
After  burning  the  houses^  they  herded  the  stock  together,  and 
drove  them  off  or  destroyed  them  on  the  spot.  The  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  corn-fields  to  fatten  for  their  use ;  the  liorses 
were  taken  tor  their  marauding  detachments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  spread  their  ravages ;'  while  their  camp  was  fur- 
nished ^th  all  the  luxuries  requisite  for  the  continuance  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies  and  nocturnal  revelries. 

People,  prizing  their  lives  above  all  worldly  possessions,  fled 
from  their  homes  utterly  destitute,  leaving  every  thing,  even 
their  wardrobe  and  household  furniture,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Indiahs,  and  with  their  families  sought  the  nearest  stockade. 

Employment  of  the  Choct&s. — In  these  perilous  times,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Toulmin  was  always 
active  in  his  patriotic  efforts  to  defend  the  settlements  from 
acts  of  aggression,  whether  by  a  savage  or  a  civilized  foe.  To 
conciliate  the  wavering  Choctas,  he  had  been  first  to  urge  the 
employment  of  them  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks ;  he  declar^ 
that  they  would  take  part  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  that, 
if  the  American  commander  lost  the  opportunity  then  ofllered, 
the  Choct&s,  in  self-defense,  would  be  compelled  to  join  the 
Creeks,  who  already  looked  upon  their  neutrality  as  cause  of 
war,  and  for  which  they  designed  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 

On  the  2dd  of  September,  a  "committee  of  safety"  had  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  consideration  of  General  Flournoy, 
setting  forth  the  imminent  danger  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Choctas  by  employing  them  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  against  the  hostile  Creeks.  It 
urges,  in  view  of  the  impending  danger,  that  the  public  storet 
of  the  Chocta  agency  at  that  place  shall  be  opened  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Chocta  warriors  who  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  American  settlements,  and  it  presents  the 
names  of  many  citizens  who  voluntarily  obligated  themselves 
to  indemnify  the  agent  for  any  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by 
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80  doing.  It  represaited  that  suoh  is  the  condition  of  that  na- 
tion, urged  and  menaced  by  the  Creeks,  and  lured  5y  the  lib- 
eral supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  promised  by  British 
emissaries  to  those  who  espouse  the  British  interests  and  unite 
with  the  Creeks,  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the 
war  either  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Muskho^ees,  or  with 
the  American  people. 

The  committee  further  represented  that  '^  the  Choctas,  through 
a  principal  chief  of  one  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Chocti  na- 
tion, and  a  captain  from  another,  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  the  war,  upon  condition  of  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  on ;  that,  upcm 
these  conditions,  they  will  co-operate  with  our  troops  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  unless  promptly  checked,  wilf  ruin  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  territory.''  It  represents  further, 
that  a  number  of  the  Choctas  have  been  already  seduced  to 
join  the  Muskhogees ;  and  that,  as  the  nation  will  embark  in 
the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  success  which  has  here- 
tofore attended  the  Creeks,  in  the  only  two  battles  yet  fought, 
will  exert  a  strong  influence  in  making  their  final  decision  lean 
to  the  Creeks ;  and  so  strong  was  the  ccmviction  of  many  in 
the  settlements  that  this  would  be  their  decision^  that  they  are  al- 
ready deserting  the  country  for  more  secure  places. 

It  represents  finrt&er,  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  British 
vessel  has  arrived  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida  laden  with 
stores  and  presents  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  attach  them  to  the  British  interests  ;*  that  the  hostile 

I 

*  About  thif  time  the  following  letter  from  Lieotenant-ookmel  Bowyer,  commanding 
•t  Mobfle  Point,  wai  reoeired  by  General  Olaibome,  viz. : 

*'MobiU  Point,  September  14M,  1813. 

**  Sir,— I  bftve  information  from  a  loaroe  in  which  I  place  CTeiy  confldenoe,tfaat  a  Brit* 
iih  armed  ichooner  from  the  Bahamas  arrived  at  Peniacola  on  die  10th  instant  with  a 
large  supply  of  arms,  ammonition,  clothing,  and  blankets  for  the  Creek  Indians ;  also,  that 
the  old  Seminole  chief  Perriman,  and  his  son  Wflliam,  the  latter  lately  appointed  a 
brigodier-gdneral  in  the  British  sehrice,  are  at  Pensacola.  They  drore  into  tiiat  pboe 
two  hundred  head  of  fine  cattle,  and  sacrificed  them  at  the  heretofore  unknown  price 
of  from  one  to  eight  dollars  per  head ;  fifty  cows  and  calves  sold  ht  fifty  dollars,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  get  supplies  to  Join  the  hostfle  Indians.  I  am  well  acquainted 
widi  those  diiefr,  and  know  they  have  great  influence  with  their  people.  It  appean 
the  arms,  &&,  were  forwarded  in  consequence  of  an  address  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  some  time  since  by  the  Creek  Indians.  The  schooner  is  the  property  of  a 
well-known  fireebooter  (a  Captain  Johnston,  of  the  Bahamas),  who  has  made  his  fias 
tnne  by  preying  on  the  commerce  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States ;  I  recoUeot 
his  breaking  out  of  the  prison  in  New  Orieans  in  the  year  1809. 

"  I  hope  the  arrival  of  these  supplies  will  give  yoa  a  short  respite,  and  enable  yoa  to 
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portion  of  the  Creeks  amounts  to  four  fifths  of  the  nation,  all 
burning  with  mad  enthusiasm  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  this  quarter,  which  they  will  abandon  only 
with  their  lives. 

It  recounts  the  inadequate  protection  now  furnished  to  that 
portion  of  the  territory,  the  troops  froip  the  Mississippi  not  yet 
arrived,  no  intelligence  of  assistance  firom  Tennessee,  and  only 
a  rumor  that  the  Georgia  militia  had  taken  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  believe  a  crisis  has  arrived 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  safety  and  peace 
of  the  country,  to  close  with  the  propositions  of  the  Choctas,  to 
invade  the  Creek  country,  and  completely  subdue  or  extermi- 
nate the  Creek  nation.  Those  best  acquainted  with  Choct& 
afifairs  deem  it  indispensable  to  make  no  delay  in  securing  the 
co-opera4^n  of  these  Indians,  lest  they  ceas^  their  friendly 
overtures,  and  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  enemy.  Such  are 
tbfi  reasons  urged  for  the  employment  of  the  Choctas  in  the 
war  against  the  hostile  Creeks.*    In  the  emphatic  language  of 

prepare  for  any  force  the  whole  oonfederatioii  can  ponibly  bring  againit  your  poati. 
I  am,  flir,  respeotfoUy,  your  obedient  lenrant,  .  John  Bowtbb, 

"  Lieatcnant-oolonel  commanding." 
"Brigadier-general  Claiborne/' 

*  Th^  Spaniardii  oontinaed  their  tedootive  eflbrta  with  ih^  Indiam  np  to  this  time,  as 
may  be  seen  by  Ae  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pensaoola  to  the 
hoetile  Creelu,  with  whom  he  wai  in  regular  oorreipondeoce,  riz. : 

"  Pemacola,  September  29M,  1 813. 

"  Gentlxhkn,— I  received  the  letter  which  yon  wrote  me  in  the  month  of  Angnit ; 
by  which,  and  with  great  latiifaction,  I  was  informed  of  the  advantage  which  yoor 
brave  warriors  obtained  over  yoor  enemies.  I  represented,  as  I  promised  yon,  to  the 
Captain-general  of  Havana,  the  request  which,  the  last  time  I  took  yon  by  thrhand» 
yon  made  of  me  for  arms  and  manidops }  bnt  until  now  I  can  not  yet  have  an  answer; 
bat  I  am  in  hopes  that  he  will  send  me  the  effects  which  I  requested,  and*  as  soon  as 
I  receive  them,  I  shall  infopi  you. 

"  I  am  very  thankfol  for  yoor  generoos  offers  to  procure  me  the  prpvisioQS  and  war- 
riors necessary,  in  order  to  retake  the  post  of  Mobile ;  and  yon  ask  me,  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  have  given  ap  the  post  of  Mobile  to  the  Americans  7  To  which  I  answer, 
that,  for  the  present,  I  can  not  profit  by  yoor  generoos  offer,  not  being  at  war  with 
tiie  Americans,  who  did  not  take  Mobile  by  force,  since  they  porchased  it  from  the 
miserable  ofBcer,  destitote  of  honor,  who  commanded  there,  and  delivered  itwithont  an- 
tiiority,  by  which  means  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  place  is  totally  noil  and  void.*  I 
hope  that  the  Americans  will  return  it  again  to  us,  becaose  no  one  can  dispose  of  a 
tfahig  that  is  not  his  own  property ;  in  oon^^qaence  of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  not 
lost  their  right  to  it  I  hope  yon  will  not  pnt  in  execution  the  project  of  which  you 
■poke  to  me,  lliat  of  burning  die  town,  since  those  houses  and  properties  do  not  belong 
to  Americans,  but  to  true  laniards. 

''  To  the  bearers  of  your  letters  I  have  ordered  some  small  presents  to  be  given, 
and  I  remain  forever  yoor  good  fiither  and  friend, 

(Signed)  "Maxeo  Gohsalsz  Mahziqvs." 

*  See  book  L,  chap,  v.,  year  1613. 
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Major  Gibson,  the  point  was  narrowed  down  to  this,  **We 
must  engage  the  Choct&s,  or  fight  them  P' 

Pushmataha,  a  medal  Chocta  chief,  had  been  active  in  his 
efforts  to  restrain  the  inimical  feelings  of  his  people  toward  the 
whites,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  contemplated"  alli- 
ance wilh  the  Creeks  in  the  approaching  war.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  several  Chocta  warriors  to  bum  the  war- 
club  and  abandon  the  Creeks. 

To  carry  out  his  friendly  designs  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  this  chief,  with  a  few  attendants,  had  visited  Fort  St 
Stephen,  to  lay  his  views  before  the  American  commanders. 
A  formal  Interview  with  General  Claiborne  was  held  on  the 
23d  of  September,  when  the  first  step  was  taken  to  enlist  the 
Chocta  warriors  in  defense  of  the  American  settlements.  The 
measures  adopted  were  subsequently  approved  by  General 
Floumoy. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  nothing  had  been  done  by  General 
Floumoy  to  secure  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Choctas. 
The  whole  country  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  this  nation  in  the  contest  which  had  commenced. 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Creeks  to  pake  common  cause  with 
them,  and  exposed  to  their  resentment  for  refusal,  and  yet  with- 
out any  assurance  of  protection  from  the  American  commander, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that,  without  some  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  they  must  shortly  ally 
themselves  to  the  Creek  nation.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Judge  Toulmin,  believed  the 
Choct&s  would  sfoon  embark  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  hos- 
tile Creeks,  and  thus  place  the  settlements  of  Washington 
county  between  two  opposing  tribes. 

General  Claiborne  had  been  impatient  to  invade  the  Creek 
country  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Choctfis ;  but  General  Floumoy,  "  fearful  of  trans- 

"  We  certify  that  tibe  foregoing  if  a  trae  copy  ftom  tibe  original,  traunnitted  to  tiie 
war  olBce  by  Brigadier-general  Claiborne.  "  Beit jamim  S.  Bmoot, 

"  John  T.  WIkt,  Captain, 
"  Afsif tant  Deputy  Claartennaater-generala. 
"St  Stephen'!,  9th  JanQai7^814." 

Thia  letter  waa  foond  in  the  booie  of  Weatherford,  after  the  capture  of  Eocanachaca, 
December  23d,  1813. 
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cending  his  authority^"  declined  any  decisive  iiction  in  the  case 
until  the  month  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  confidential  agejit  had  been  sent  into  the 
Chocta  nation  with  instructions  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and 
to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  tomahawk,  and  unite 
with  us  in  chastising  their  old  enemies  the  Muskhogees.  The 
bostiles  were  conciliated  by  friendly  talk,  and  several  principal 
chiefs  consented  to  visit  St  Stephen's,  and  hold  a  conference 
with  General  Claiborne.  From  this  place,  they  were  induced 
to  visit  General  Floumoy  at  Mobile,  to  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  some  speedy  and  decisive  action.  But  it  was  at 
Fort  St.  Stephen  that  the  first  efficient  measures  were  taken 
to  imbody  the  Choctas  in  arms  against  the  unfiriendly  Creeks ; 
there,  also,  the  first  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  firdt 
definite  action  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Choctas,  and  secured  the  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  those  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  from  the 
revenge  of  the  Chocta  nation. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Choctas  with  the  troops  under  General  Claiborne,  Pushmataha 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  4th  of  November  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty-one  warriors.  Here  they  remained,  waiting 
for  drms  and  ammunition,  until  the  lOth ;  Mushulatubbe,  with 
another  portion  of  the  Chocta  warriors,  was  advancing  toward 
the  Black  Warrior.  5y  the  first  of  December,  Mushulatubbe's 
captains,  the  "  Talking  Warrior''  and  the  "  Old  Leader,"  had 
commenced  operations  against  the  Creek  towns  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  and  their  first  trophies  were  the  scalps  of  four  Creek 
warriors. 

On  the  first  of  November,  General  Claiborne  was  still  at 
**  Pine  Levels,"  near  St  Stephen's,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments  for  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  his  troops  being 
impatient  to  advance  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Creeks,  be- 
yond the  Cahaba^ 

At  length,  after  great  indecision  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
General  Floumoy,  he  issued  orders  on  the  10th  of  November 
for  Greiieral  Claiborne  to  advance  with  his  command*  to  Weath- 

*  The  immediate  oommaad  of  General  Claiborne  confuted,  besidet  &e  third  regi- 
ment of  regular  troopa  under  Colonel  Enagell,  who  waa^  follow,  of  Colonel  Canon'i 
regiment  of  three  hundred  and  geventy-fiTe  Tolonteera,  eighty  militiamen,  the  Misaii- 
■ippi  dragoona  nnder  Uajqt  Hindi,  and  a  large  body  of  Choct4  warrion  under  Puah- 
mataha  and  liiftghnlatQbbe. 
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erford's  Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River,  eighty- 
five  miles  by  land  above  Fort  Stoddart,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mites  below  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
there  erect  a  stockade  cantonment  as  a  d6pdt  for  supplies  and 
military  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  Tennessee  troops  under 
General  Jackson,  who  was  advancing  down  the  Coosa. 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  November,  Greneral  Claiborne 
took  up  the  line  of  marck  from  **  Pine  Levels,"  and  traversed 
the  region  between  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama  until  the 
16th,  when  he  encamped  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabslma, 
opposite  Weatherford's  BluS.  Next  day,  having  crossed  the 
river,  he  took  his  position  and  comn^nced  the  stockade  on  the 
bluff,  which  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
called  **Fort  Claiborne.^  It  consisted  of  a  strong  stockade 
two  hundred  feet  square,  defended  by  three  block-houses  and 
a  half-moon  battery,  which  completely  commanded  the  river. 
It  was  near  the  middle  of  December  before  Greneral  Floumoy 
permitted  the  army  to  advance  against  the  Creeks* 

The  Creek  war  was  now  fully  opened  in  every  quarter  of 
their  wide,  extended  country,  and  the  hostile  Creeks  were  in- 
flamed with  the  most  vindictive  rage  against  such  of  their  own 
people  as  were  neutral  or  favorable  to  peace.  Hence  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  against  their  enraged  country- 
men either  by  flying  to  the  white  settlements  and  joining  the 
American  troops,  or  by  fortifying  themselves  in  their  towns  as 
against  an  opposing  foe. 

The  Georgia  troops,  advancing  from  the  east,  were  accom- 
panied by  large  numbers  of  the  friendly  warriors,  who  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  whites.  On  the  north, 
each  division  of  the  Tennessee  troops  was  also  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  friendly  Creeks,  who  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
become  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the 
contiguous  Choctas,  Chickasas,  and  Cherokees,  in  self-defense, 
were  compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  whites.  The  revenge- 
ful Creeks  tolerated  no  suspicious  neutrals ;  and,  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  Greneral  Jackson  adopted  the  same  policy  with  rig- 
or. Thus  the  war,  in  fact,  shortly  bepame  to  the  Creeks  a  war 
of  self-extermination. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men,  including  a  portion  of  th€  third  reg- 
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iment  imder  Lieutenant^olonel  Russell,  and  the  Choct&s  under 
Pushmataha,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Creek  country 
cm  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba  River.  Ad- 
vancmg  eastward^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alabama,  after  a 
march  of  more  than  one  hundred  milfes  from  Fort  Claiborne, 
he  approached  the  strong-hold  of  Weatherford,  a  town  of  about 
two  hundred  houses,  situated  in  a  swamp  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Alabama  River,  and  known  as  Eccanachacaf  or  "  Holy 
Ground;" 

This  town  was  attacked  on  the  2dd  of  December  by  the 
army  in  three  divisions,  with  great  spirit  and  impetuosity.  The 
Indians,  encouraged  by  their  chiefs  and  prophets,  Weatherford, 
Josiah,  Francis,  and  Sinquister,  as  firmly  defended  their  town 
against  the  assault  But  they  were  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  their  warriors. 
Weatherford,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  fought  like  a  demon 
until  overpowered,  when  he  fled. 

Meantime,  the  Greorgia  troops  had  advanced  into  the  Creek 
nation.  About  the  middle  of  October,  General  Floyd,  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  western  frontier  of  Greorgia,  had  under  his 
command  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops ;  and  «arly  in  No- 
vember, at  the  head  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops  and  about 
four  hundred  friendly  Indians,  he  advanced  from  the  Chatta* 
hoochy  against  the  Creeks  living  upon  the  Tallapoosa  and  its 
tributaries.  On  the  soirth  side  of  the  Tallapoosa,  thirty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  near  Autossee  Creek,  he  came  upon  a  for- 
tified town,  defended  by  nearly  four  hundred  Creek  warriors. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  several 
hours,  the  town  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  hostile  Indians 
were  defeated  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred warriors  killed  on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  two 
of  their  kings.  Two  towns,  comprising  four  hundred  houses 
were  destroyed  and  burned,  including  many  of  a  superior 
order  not  common  among  the  Indians.* 

The  Autossee  towns  were  situated  upon  the  **  beloved 
ground**  of  the  Creeks,  where  they  had  supposed  no  white 
man  in  hostile  array  could  come  without  certain  death ;  but 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  their  country  was  subsequently 
overrun  and  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Greorgia  troops  in  other 

*  See  Waldo'f  Life  of  Jackioo,  p.  8S>«0.  Drake'i  Book  of  the  Indiani,  b.  ir^  p.  4ft. 
Alfo^  Martin'g  Loiuiiana«  tdL  iL,  p.  319-3112. 
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oampaigns.  Yet  this  was  only  the  beginnmg  of  the  j^etribution 
which  awaited  them  during  the  following  year  fropi  another 
quarter. 

Operations  of  the  Tennessee  Troops. — The  people  of  Tennes- 
see had  been  no  idle  spectators  of  the  inAiriate  vengeance 
which  impelled  the  savages  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
settlements  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  success  at  Fort 
Mims  and  other  points  on  the  Mobile  waters  had  imboldened 
the  savages,  and  accelerated  their  destiny  by  prompting  their 
advance  against  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  against  that 
portion  of  Tennessee  where  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  conflict* 

The  exposed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  west  of  Huntsville,  had  presented  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  another  savage  triumph,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Indian  warriors  began  to  concentrate  near  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rumor 
of  their  approach  spread  alarm  throughout  the  exposed  popu- 
lation, and  hundreds  of  families  on  the  advanced  frontiers  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  sought  safety  more  remote  frpm  the  In- 
dian border. 

Meantime,  active  preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  im- 
bodying  a  strong  military  force  in  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Creek  country.  Major-general  Jackson,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  John  Cocke,  in  East  Tennessee,  were  each 
advancing  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  toward  the  Indian 
Territory,  for  its  simultaneous  invasion  fi*om  two  opposite  di- 
rections. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Jackson  commenced  his 
march  from  Huntsville,  with  two  thousand  choice  volunteers, 
for  the  Indian  country.  Marching  the  infantry  toward  the 
Coosa,  he  detached  Brigadier-general  Cofiee,  with  nearly  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit  and  scour  the 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior,  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  were  Supposed  to  be  in 
that  quarter. 

In  his  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  General  Jackscm  en- 
countered great  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops; 
yet,  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 

*  KendaU'g  Life  of  Jaduon,  p.  185-168. 
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per8everal»^e,  he  continued  to  advance  toward  the  Indian 
towns,  near  the  "  Ten  Islands"  of  Coosa. 

Learning  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  had  posted  themselves 
on  Tallushatches  Creek,  southeast  of  the  Coosa,  and  about 
thirteen  miles  from  his  encampment,  General  Jackson  di»- 
natched  General  Coffee  ^ith  his  mounted  brigade  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Conducted  by  the  Indian  pilot.  General 
Coffee  crossed  the  Coosa  four  miles  above  Ten  Islands,  and 
encamped  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tallushatches.  Early 
next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Within  one  mile 
and  a  half  he  divided  his  troops  into  two  divisions,  each  march- 
ing so  as  to  unite  their  fronts  beyond  the  town.  An  hour  after 
sunrise  the  battle  was  commenced  by  two  companies  of  spies, 
thrown  within  the  circle  of  alignment  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  Indians  from  their  houses. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general,  and  the  Indians 
were  immediately  driven  into  the  town,  where  they  fought 
with  the  most  obstinate  fury  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit, 
disdainmg  to  ask  quarter.  .  The  principal  missiles  used  by  the 
Indians  after  their  first  fire  were  bows  and  arrows,  each  war- 
rior being  finmished  with  a  bow  and  quiver,  which  was  used 
when  no  opportunity  occurred  for  reloading.  The  savages 
were  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  town, 
with  all  its  effects,  was  consumed  with  fire. 

Upon  the  ground  were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Indians  killed*  besides  eighty-four  taken  prisoners.  The  Ten- 
nesseans  lost  five  men  killed,  and  had  forty-one  wounded.* 
Such  was  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  Tennessee  vol- 
unteers with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  such  the  issue  of  the  bat^ 
tie  of  TaUnshatcheSf  on  the  2d  of  November. 

Greneral  Jackson  concentrated  his  force  near  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa,  where  he  established  a  strong  post,  which  he  called 
"  Fort  Strother,"  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  the  8th 
of  November  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Talladega,  with 
his  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  infant- 
ry and  eight  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  At  this  point  the  hos- 
tile Creeks  were  in  great  strength. 

After  a  rapid  march,  the  army  arrived  within  six  miles  of 
the  enemy  late  in  the  evening,  and  there  encamped  with  the 

*  EaKm,  p.  50.  Bee,  alio,  Martin'g  Looiiiana,  toL  ii,  p.  317 ;  and  Kendall'g  {life  of 
Jackacm,  p.  198, 199. 
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Utmost  circumspection.  Soon  afterward,  the  scoots  reported 
the  Indians  posted  in  great  force  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  their  numbers  could  ndl  be  ascertained.  Orders  were  giv- 
en about  midnight  to  prepare  the  troops  for  marching.  By 
lour  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  The 
infantry  proceeded,  as  usual,  in  thre#  columns ;  the  cavalry  in 
the  same  order  in  the  rear,  with  flankers  on  each  wing.  At 
seven  o'clock,  having  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  battle  was  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
savages,  throwing  the  advance  into  some  confusion.  Order 
was  soon  restored  in  every  part  except  in  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Bradley,  who  foiled  to  advance.*  The  action  soon  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line, -and  in  fifteen  minutes  after- 
ward the  IniKans  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  They 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dyer,  and  many  other  brave  officers  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  and  were  highly  applauded  by  their  command- 
er for  their  gallantry  and  deliberate  courage  during  the  action. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  in  this  engagement  was  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  warriors.  The  battle  continued,  with  occa- 
sional remissions,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  Indian  loss  was 
three  hundred  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Tennes- 
see troops  lost  fifteen  men  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded-f 

Such  wa^  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Talladega ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  Colonel  Bradley  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  retreat  of  three  companies  of  miUtia,  which 
opened  a  space^  for  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  scarcely  a  warrior  would  have  escaped. 

No  other  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  want  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  the  term 
of  service  having  expired  with  many,  until  January  following. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
in  the  Creek  war.  The  only  severe  contests  and  honorable 
victories  were  achieved  by  the  western  division,  which,  under 
their  active  and  skillful  commander,  had  they  not  been  paralyz- 
ed in  their  efforts  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  supplies,  would 
well-nigh  have  terminated  the  war  in  a  single  campaign. 

*  EmtoD*  p.  56.    Also,  KendaH'i  Life  of  JickaOn,  p.  903-005. 

t  Waldo'i  Life  of  Jackfon,  p.  83,  83.    Baton,  p.  57,  58.    KendaH,  p.  905. 
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[A.D.  1814.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  through  the  Spanish  ports  had 
abundantly  supplied  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  for  maintaining  an  Indiatf 
war.  Thus  sustained  and  assisted,  the  Creeks  imbibed  new 
life  and  new  energy  in  tlieir  preparations  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  to  compel  the  co-operation  of  their  own  nation. 

Second  Campaign  of  the  Tennessee  Troops, — At  the  distance 
.  of  fifty  miles  £^m  Fort  Strother,  in  a  southeast  direction,  the 
hostile  Indians  had  concentrated  m  great  force  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  bend  had  been  fortified  in  such  manner  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  militia  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  This 
fortified  peninsula  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  the  In- 
dians called  Emuckfaw,  and  included  an  island  in  the  river, 
the  whole  situated  just  below  the  Indian  village  of  New  Youka. 
Toward  this  place  Greneral  Jackson  began  his  march  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  encamped 
on  the  Emuckfaw  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
citadel.*  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  in  great  force 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position,  and  scouts  had  been 
discovered  reconnoitering  his  movements,  he  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a  night  attack  firom  the 
wily  savages,  who  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  En- 
circling his  camp  with  a  cordon  of  camp-fires  beyond  the  line 
of  sentinels,  he  effectually  protected  the  army,  aeTwell  as  the 
sentinels,  from  surprise  by  the  lurking  enemy.  The  sentinels, 
being  douMe-manned,  and  securely  posted  within  the  circle  of 
reflected  light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  en- 
emy who  might  approach  the  Camp,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  dark,  could  deliberately  shoot  down  the  lurking  foe,  while 
vainly  searching  for  the  encampment.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  battle  until  the  morning  light. 

The  Indians,  apprised  of  his  design  against  Tohopeka,  had 
resolved  to  intercept  his  march,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  But  the  wary  commander  had  defeated  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  chief  design  of  the  warriors  firom  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  savage  host  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ul- 
timate object  of  their  advance,  but  prepared  to  attack  the  camp 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day. 

*  Waldo*!  Life  of  Jaduoo,  p.  105, 106.    AUn,  KaaaalTi  Life.    Eaton,  p.  19S. 
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About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  a 
while  before  daylight,  the  Indians  made  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  afmy.  The  attack  was  resisted  with 
great  firmness  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  furious  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  under  General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them  nearly  two  miles  from  the  field,  with  great 
slaugjiter. 

During  the  first  half  hour,  General  Coflfee,  Colonel  Carroll, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sitler,  the  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Higgins,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  sustaining  the  assault  and  in  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy.* 

Not  long  afterward  the  camp  was  attacked  with  great  vigor 
on  the  right,  where  the  principal  attack  was  intended  from  the 
first.  Against  this  General  Jackson  had  duly  provided,  he 
(laving  from  the  first  believed  the  attack  on  the  left  only  a 
feint  to  confuse  and  weaken  the  right.-  This  second  attack 
was  accordingly  sustained  with  firmness  and  courage  until 
the  mounted  volunteers  were  prepared  to  charge.  The  first 
charge,  under  Colonel  Carroll  and  Colonel  Higgins,  put  one 
division  of  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  a  second  charge,  under 
Greneral  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  remainder  of  their  forces, 
with  the  loss  of  forty-five  of  their  warriors  left  upon  the  ground. 

General  Jackson  next  encountered  the  savages  on  his  return 
to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  retrograde 
march  was  taken  up  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2dd. 
Late  in  the  .evening  the  army  reached  their  encampment  on 
Enotochopco  Creek.  Here  they  spent  the  night  in  constant 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  had  followed 
in  their  trail.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  with  increasing  evidence  of  a  contemplated  attack  by  the 
Indians  at  the  defile  in  crossing  the  creek.  Just  as  the  first  col- 
umns had  crossed  the  creek,  and  the  artillery  was  entering  the 
ford,  the  rear  columns  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  savages, 
and  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  and  flight  A  short  time, 
however,  served  to  restore  order,  when  the  troops  fought  with 
great  courage.  The  artillery  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  by  Lieutenant  Armstrong  and  his  brave  company, 
who  advanced  in  the  face  ,of  a  most  galling  fire  from  ten  times 
their  number  of  Indians.     They  were  soon  supported  by  the 

*  £ftton;s  Life  of  Jackson;  p.  126-129.    Also,  Kendall's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  253,  254 
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columns  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  right  and  left  columns,  which  had  given  way.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indians  were  routed  in  every  direction,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  more  than  two  miles,  under  the 
greatest  consternation.  Twenty-six  warriors  were  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  these  several  engage- 
ments, on  the  22d  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  was  twenty- four 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.*  The  whole  number  of 
Indians  found  dead  on  the  several  battle-grounds  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  warriors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  had  been  removed.! 

Early  in  March,  General  Jackson  having  been  appointed 
major-general  in  the  United  States  service,  was  re-enforced  by 
the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the 
skillful  and  intrepid  Colonel  John  Williams.  This  regiment 
numbered  about  six  hundred  effective  men,  and  possessed  ample 
supplies.  Several  detachments  of  militia  and  volunteers  had 
also  joined  his  standard  before  the  middle  of  March,  when  his 
entire  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dian auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand.]; 

At  this  time,  the  Choctas  from  the  Tombigby  and  Black 
Warrior,  the  Chickasas,  and  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the 
friendly  Creeks,  had  rallied  to  his  standard. 

The  enemy  was  encountered  again,  and  for  the  last  time 
in  a  general  engagement,  at  the  strong-hold  of  Tohopeka,  upon 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  March,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  army  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  fortress. 

The  savages,  aware  of  the .  approach  of  General  Jackson's 

*  After  the  anny  retired,  u  wu  giilMieqaeiitly  ■acertained,  the  gayaget,  in  their  foiy, 
dog  Qp  the  fllain  who  had  heen  buried  on  die  fi^dt  of  Emncklaw  and  Enotochopoo,  for 
Ae  purpose  of  obtaining  their  icalpi,  and  exhibiting  their  ferocity  in  mutilating  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  their  enemies.  Hence  General  Jackson,  after  the  battle  or  Tohope- 
ka, took  the  precaution  of  having  his  dead  sunk  in  the  river,  to  secore  their  remains 
from  the  indignity  of  savage  ferocity. — See  Kendall's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  S82. 

t  See  Waldo's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  110-115.    Eaton,  p.  137. 

t  See  Waldo's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  134.    Eaton,  p.  147.    Kendall,  p.  S67. 

The  first  re-enforcement  consisted  of  two  thousand  men  from  East  Tennessee,  com- 
manded by  General  George  Doherty,  who  arrived  about  the  3d  of  Februaiy.  Soon  af- 
terward, Brigadier-general  Thomas  Johnston,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  arrived  from 
West  Tennessee.  A  part  of  General  Coffee's  volunteer  cavalry  again  entered  the  field, 
organized  into  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Heniy  Dyer.  Another  counted  regiment  from 
East  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  John  Brown,  also  arrived. 
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forces,  had  made  every  preparation  for  defense,  and  had  as- 
Hembled  their  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand, 
from  their  different  towns.  The  peninsula  enclosed  by  the 
bend  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  deep  river,  with  high  and  steep  banks. 
The  isthmus,  or  neck  which  separated  the  extremes  of  the  bend, 
was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  or  breast-work,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  numerous  port-holes. 

Preparations  for  an  attack  were  made  without  delay.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  with 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  been  detached  to  cross  the  river,  two 
miles  below  the  bend,  and  to  encompass  the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  opportunity  of  re- 
treat Soon  afterward  the  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  slowly  along  the  isthmus  toward  the  breast- work ; 
one  six-pounder  cannon  and  one  three-pounder  were  planted 
in  an  advantageous  position,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  line.  The  cavalry  under  General  Coffee  and  the  In- 
dian allies  had  attained  their  position,  and  had  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  rear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  the 
cannon  opened  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  the  breast-work.  The 
infantry  slowly  advanced,  and  poured  in  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifle-balls  whenever  the  Indians  presented  themselves  above 
the  breast-work.  In  this  manner  the  attack  was  kept  up  with 
but  little  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  a  part  of  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  crossed  the  riv- 
er in  canoes,  and  set  fire  to  some  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 
At  this  time  (Jeneral  Jackson  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  The  infantry  in  front  of  the  breast- work  had  been  in 
readiness  for  some  time,  and  were  impatient  for  the  order  to 
storm  the  works.  The  order  was  given,  and  received  by  the 
troops  with  acclamation,  and  "  the  history  of  warfare  fiimish- 
es  few  instances  of  a  more  brilliant  attack.  The  regulars,  led 
on  by  their  intrepid  and  skillful  commander.  Colonel  Williams, 
and  by  the  gallant  Major  Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  works,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  from  be- 
hind them ;  and  the  militia  of  the  brave  and  venerable  Do- 
herty's  brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge,  with  a  vivac- 
ity and  firmness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  regulars. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed.    Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  were  left  dead  upon  the  peninsula,  and  a  great  number 
were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escaped."* 

''  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  for  five  hours ; 
but  We  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  pre- 
vented by  night.  The  morning  following,  sixteen  men  were 
kUled  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  all  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the 
Creeks  is  forever  broken."!  Such  is  the  generaPs  brief  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  battk  of  Tohopekcu 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  brave, 
accomplished,  and  lamented  Major  D.  P.  Montgomery,  and 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville.  The  friendly  Indians 
undev  Major  M'Intosh,  the  Cowetan,  lost  twenty-nine  kil]^d 
and  fifty-four  wounded.  J 

The  memories  of  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville  are 
perpetuated  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Moulton  and  Somer- 
ville, in  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Morgan,  in  North  Ala- 
bama. That  of  the  lamented  Montgomery  is  perpetuated  in 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery,  southeast  of  the  Alabama 
River.  Major  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  he 
assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  regular  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  idol, 
and  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  junior  ofiicers  and  men. 
Attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  to  their  health  and  comfort 
he  was  looked  upon  ao  a  father  and  iriend.  Strictly  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his^  promises,  he  secured  the  most  implicit  obedience 
firom  those  under  his  command.  In  his  person  tall  and  grace- 
ful;  in  his  manners,  polite,  reserved,  and  modest,  he  was  the 
favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ardent,  brave,  and  patriotic,  he 
hastened  to  the  field  of  danger  in  defense  of  his  country ;  and, 
scarcely  expecting  to  return  alive,  he  faltered  not,  observing, 
**!{!  fall  in  battle,  I  hope  I  shall  die  gloriously."^  * 

*  Oenenl  Jadkion'f  official  B^ort,  Waldo's  Life  of  Jackaon,  p.  IIKS.    Eaton,  p.  150^ 
151,  and  154.  t  Genoral  Jackaon'a  offidal  Eeport,  p.  136, 127. 

X  General  Jackson'a  official  Report,  p.  127.    Also,  Martin'a  Loniaiana,  p.  316,  319 
i  Claibome'a  Noiea  on  the  War  in  the  Sooth,  p.  41. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Pecurson,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  from  North  Carolina,  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Ala- 
baiha,  and  captured  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Indians,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  Several  other  skirmishes 
with  parties  of  Indians  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  capture  of  many  others. 

These  victories  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power. 
They  had  heretofore  been  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  been  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of 
the  white  settlers.  In  this  they  had  been  instigated  by  Span- 
ish emissariea  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence. 
During  this  time,  no  permanent  peace,  no  complete  security, . 
no  sincere  friendship  could  be  obtained  for  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  or  for  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory. 

On  the  1st  of  April  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Will- 
iams, where  he  remained  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops  and 
to  recruit  their  horses,*  Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks  to  peace,  or  of  exter- 
minating them,  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  "  Hickory  Grounds,"  comprising  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  commonly  known  as 
the  Forks.  This  region  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Creeks, 
and  their  prophets  had  assured  them  it  was  sacred  against  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man.  In  this  region,  extending  more  than 
thirty  miles  up  the  Tallapoosa,  there  were  a  number  of  hostile 
towns,  whose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  furious  with  despe- 
ration. To  animate  his  soldiers  to  further  toils  and  new  achieve- 
ments, the  general  issued  the  following  address :  ''  Yqu  have 
entitled  yourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and 
your  general.  The  expedition  from  which  you  have  just  re- 
turned has,  by  your  good  conduct,  been  rendered  prosperous 
beycmd  any  example  in  the  history  of  our  warfare ;  it  has  re- 
<leemed  the  character  of  your  state,  and  of  that  description  of 
droops  to  which  most  of  you  belong. 

"  The  fiends  of  the  Tallapoosa  will  no  longer  murder  our 
women  and  children,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  borders.  Their 
midnight  flambeaux  will  no  more  illuminate  their  council-house, 
or  shine  upon  the  victims  of  their  infernal  orgies.  In  their 
places  a  new  generation  will  .mrise,  who  will  know  their  duty 
*  Waldoa  Life  of  JackBOD,  p.  130-134.    Baton,  p.  150-153. 
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better.  The  weapons  of  warfare  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  the  wilderness,  which  now  withers 
in  sterility,  and  mourns  the  desolation  which  overspreads  it, 
will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  nursery  of  the  arts. 
But,  before  this  happy  day  can  arrive,  other  chastisements  re- 
main to  be  inflicted.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  path  to 
peace  should  lead  through  blood,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  ;  but  it  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  to  inflict  partial  evils,  that  ultimate  good  may  be 
produced." 

With  rations  for  eight  days  pacjked  upon  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged 
country  which  forms  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  ten  days,  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
was  severely  scoured  and  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
Indians  fled  in  every  direction  on  the  approach  of  the  victoriout 
army ;  the  towns  were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the 
meiey  of  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  army  arrived 
at  old  Fort  Talassee,  on  the  Coosa,  six  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  Toulouse,  upon  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  approach  within 
one  hundred  rods  of  each  other.  Here  the  last  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  was  erected,  and,  in  honor  of  the  victprious  com- 
mander, it  was  called  **  Fort  Jackson." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton» 
had  advanced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  with  provis- 
ions and  supplies ;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Jackson's  army,  advanced  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had  been  discharged 
at  Fort  Williams  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
others  were  also  discharged  at  Fort  Jackson,  as  the  war  was 
now  terminated. 

The  savages  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for  peace 
and  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  From  tte  day  that  the  gen- 
eral arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chiefs 
had  been  daily  arriving  from  every  quarter,  imploring  peace 
for  their  nation  and  for  their  families.  Among  the  distinguished 
chiefs  was  the  notorious  Weatherford^  chief  of  the  Alabamons, 
a  principal  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  and  an  active  commander 
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*  during  the  war.  Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the  proud  war- 
rior md  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a  captive,  boldly 
advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  ^e  presence  of  his 
victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staflf  officers,  and,  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  Greneral 
Jackson : 

''  I  am  in  your  power ;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a 
soldier.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could ;  I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  fights  and  contend  to  the  last ;  but  I  have  n<me ; 
my  people  are  all  gone.  .  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle ;  but  I  can  not  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice :  their  bones  are  at  Talladega^  Tgl- 
hishatches^  ErmickfaWy  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered 
myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were  chances  of  success, 
I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace ;  but  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  for  myself.  On  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  country,  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  tlie  Georgia  army,  I  would 
have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other ;  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a  brave  man :  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  accede 
to :  whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold 
out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ;  and 
to  this  they  m\ist  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  remnant 
of  their  country.  You  have  told  us  where  we  might  go  and 
be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to 
it :  they  shall  listen  to  it** 

In  the  mean  time,  arrangements  were  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  government  for  holding  a  regular  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  no  one  was  so  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  savages  with  the  power  and  justice 
of  the  United  States  as  the  ^commander  of  the  Tennessee 

^  volunteers.**     Hence  General  Jackson,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent,  was  appointed 
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commissioner  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Creek  nation.  The  whole  country 
of  the  Creeks  having  been  overrun,  and  the  nation  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  American  troops,  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  both  as  to  territory  and  their  own 
personal  safety. 

On  the  0th  day  of  August  the  treaty  was  regularly  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  rep- 
resenting the  Creek  nation,  which  thereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  Creek  territory  lying  east  of  the  Tombigby  and 
west  of  the  Coosa  Rivers. 

The  *•  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson"  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  great  soldier,  and  the  forbearance  of  a  nation  outraged  by 
savage  cruelty,  yet  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  conquered. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  Creeks  had 
commenced  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sanguuiary  war 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  repell- 
ed, prosecuted,  and  determined  by  the  United  States  success- 
fully, and  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
honorable  warfare ;  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  whole  Creek  country,  number- 
less aggressions  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Creeks  against 
the  property,  safety,  and  lives  of  American  citizens,  and  against 
such  Creeks  as  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  Fort  Mims,  aijd  elsewhere,  contrary  to  national 
fiiith  and  express  treaty  stipulations.  That  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages,  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  peace  and  future  harmony  of  their  people  re- 
spectively, by  a  strict  conformity  to  former  articles  of  treaty, 
while  the  Creeks,  their  chiefs,  and  warriors,  had.been  induced, 
by  foreign  emissaries,  impostors,  and  agents,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  American  people. 

Wherefore,  the  United  States  claim,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  cession  of  the  Creek  territory  within 
certain  limits,  while  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  integrity 
and  occupancy  of  the  residue,  provided  the  Creek  nation  ab- 
stains from  all  intercourse  with  English  or  Spanish  agents  not 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  trade  with  them. 

The  United  States  also  claim  and  require  the  right  to  estab- 
lish trading-houses  and  military  posts,  and  to  navigate  all  the 
waters  of  the  Creek  territory,  and  to  open  and  use  such  roads 
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as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  United  States  demand  the 
inmiediate  surrender  of  all  prisoners  and  property  in  their 
possession,  and  also  the  capture  and  delivery  of  all  prophets 
and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  natives  or  foreigners. 

And  whereas  the  Creek  nation  is  reduced  to  extremcJ  want, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  out  of 
pure  benevolence  and  humanity,  agree  to  furnish  gratuitously 
to  the  Creek  nation  the  necessaries  of  life  tmtil  their  crops 
shall  be  matured. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  considerations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  ratify  and  confirm  the  peace  with  the  Creek  nation, 
and  between  them  and  the  Cherokees,  Chickasas,  and  Choctas. 
Such  are  the  leading  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  ^'  treaty 
of  Fort  Jackson."* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Creek  war ;  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion commenced  by  them  against  the  American  settlements, 
instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge,  but  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  of  their  people,  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  complete  devastation  of  their  country. 

British  Emissaries  in  Florida, — In  the  mean  time,  British 
officers  and  emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rousing 
the  Indians  of  Florida  to  renewed  hostilities.  This  province 
was  inhabited  by  portions  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  by  a  nu- 
merous tribe  known  as  the  Seminoles,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  were  to  be  armed  against  the  fron- 
tier .population  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  scenes  at 
Fort  Mims.  For  this  purpose,  the  British  brig  Orpheus,  early 
in  August,  landed  several  British  officers,  with  a  few  men,  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Appalachy  Bay,  near  St.  Mark's, 
in  East  Florida.  These  officers  in  advance  were  to  stir  up  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles ;  to  imbody,  tram,  and  drill  a  large 
force  of  them,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile  Point,  and 
other  posts  and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay.f 
The  avowed  object  was  to  restore  to  Spain  that  portion  of 
country  which  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Perdido  River. 

These  agents  and  officers  at  St  Mark's  at  length  succeeded  in 
imbodying  a  large  number  of  Indians^  who  were  drilled  in  the 
field  exercise,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.    Soon 

*  Martin'a  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  390-333.    Drake,  book  iv.,  p.  44. 
t  Martin's  Looisiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  399,  393. 
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afterward,  Colonel  Nichols  arrived  vrith  a  British  squadron  at 
Pensacola,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and  from 
which  he  soon  issued  his  famous  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.*'  Copies  of  this  fulsome  and  presumptuous  docu- 
ment, dated  "  Headquarters,  PensaeoU/'  were  distributed  in 
various  border  portions  of  Louisisma  and  the  Mississippi  Ter-  * 
ritory. '  An  address,  drawn  up  in  a  similar  strain,  was  to  the 
troops  and  **  allies"  of  Groat  Britain ;  and  to  the  sslvages  he 
promised  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  every  scalp ^  as  a  stimulus 
to  active  operations-f 

It  was  not  long  before  his  emissaries  returned  to  him  at  Pen- 
sacola,  accompanied  by  several  hundred  Indian  allies  recruited 
from  Flor^a,  who  were  subsequently  engaged  with  the  British 
troops  in  their  abortive  attack  upon  "  Fort  Bowyer,"  on  Mobile 
Point 

Early  in  the  autumn.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Seventh  Military  District  in  place  of 
General  Flournoy.    Proceeding  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 

*  In  this  bombastic  doomnent,  which  wu  filled  witii  ridicoloas  piomif  es,  he  att- 
Doanced,  in  &e  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  native  Loaisianiani,  that  on 
them  waa  made  the  first  call  to  aid  in  liberating  their  native  soil  fVom  a  weak  and 
fidtMess  gpvemment  The  same  call  was  made  equally  to  Spaniards,  Frenohmed, 
Itdians,  and  SngUshmen  in  Louisiana,  wliether  sojourners  or  residents.  He  announced 
that  he  had  bronght  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  every  thin&  requisite  Sot  heading  a 
large  <»;ganised  body  of  Indians  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  Aat  he  was  sup- 
ported ly  a  namerons  British  and  Spanish  fleet  His  object,  he  asserted,  was  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  the  ooontiy  to  its  lawful 
owners* 

He  reminded  the  people  of  the  good  faith  and  disinterestedness  of  Britains  in  Ba* 
tope,  which  wai  an  ample  warrant  for  confidence  in  America.  He  would  guarantee  to 
them  Ae  free  enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  laws,  their  religion,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  firee  from  taxes  imposed  to  support  an  unnatural  war.  The 
Indiana,  he  said,  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  noost  solemn  manner  to  injure  none  but 
the  enemies  of  their  Spanish  and  British  fathers.  The  flag  of  Spain,  France,  or  England 
upon  any  house  would  be  a  sure  protection  to  the  inmates. 

Above  all,  he  had  the  assurance  to  address  himself  to  the  Kentuckians.  He  said 
they  had  too  long  borne  with  grievous  impositions  from  the  general  government,  and 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  had  been  thrown  mpon  them.  He  informed  them  they 
m%ht  observe  the  strictest  neutrality,  or  they  might  now  revenge  their  wrongs  under 
the  standard  of  their  forefathers;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
granted  to  them*  and  ihej  might  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  his  majesty's  ibroes  in  the 
supply  (^  provisions. 

.  He  remin#d  them  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  at  &e  time  when  she  was  spending  all  her  energies,  her  blood, 
and  her  treasure 'in  defense  of  liberty  in  Europe,  which,  by  her  arms,  had  at  lengUt 
been  disinthralled  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bouiboos,  and  the  banishment  of  Napoleoa 
to  Elba. 
All  his  promises  were  guarantied  upon  the  "  iound  honor  of  a  BriHth  qffioer  f* 
t  WiUiama's  Florida,  p.  300. 
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war,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  immediately  took  active 
measures  to  protect  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  from  British  invasion.  At  his  summons  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  rallied  under  his  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  as  they  had  already  done 
for  the  humiliation  of  savage  power. 

The  fort  which  had  been  commenced  by  Greneral  Wilkin- 
son at  Mobile  Point  was  the  only  defense  against  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  General 
Floumoy  had  considered  the  post  too  much  exposed  to  admit 
of  successful  defense  in  case  of  a  vigorous  attack.  As  such,  it 
had  been  partially  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  but  General  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation  by  a  suitable  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  augmeht  and  strengthen  the  defenses,  so  as  to 
close  the  pass  against  the  entrance  of  the  enenty's  vessels^ 
This  post,  known  as  Fort  Bowyer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  with  such  suc- 
cess was  the  defense  conducted,  that  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber it  successfully  repulsed  a  combined  attack  by  Colonel 
Nichols  and  Captain  Woodbine  with  six  hundred  Indians  on 
land,  and  the  fleet  of  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  consisting  of  four  ves- 
sels and  ninety-two  pieces  of  canncm.*  In  the  assault  the 
enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed,  about  seventy 
wounded,  with  the  destruction  of  one  vessel  of  war.f 

The  British  troops  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bowyer  having  retired  to  the  port  of  Pensacola,  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neutral  port, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  military  posses- 
sion of  the  port  and  fortresses. 

Having  concentrated  a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  demarkation,  he  advanced  toward  Pensacola,  and  on 
the  6tk  of  November  encamped  before  the  place  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men,  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  same 
evening  he  dispatched  a  flag  by  his  aid,  Major  Piere,  with  a 
communication  to  the  Spanish  governor ;  but  as  he  advanced, 
the  fort  opened  her  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
tenor  of  the  communication  was  to  inform  the  Spanish  gov- 

*  8e«  B«toQ'a  Life  of  Jtduon,  p.  914,  315. 

t  Mutin's  LooUiana,  toI.  IL,  p.  330.    Alio,  Bafeoo'a  Life  of  Jackfloo,  p.  914-317. 
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erpor  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  did  not  approach 
with  any  hostile  designs  agauist  Spain,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  the  British  army  from  a  position  from  which  they 
were  carrying  on  war  against  the  territories  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  Spanish  governor  to  admit, 
from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  garrison  the  Forts  St  Michael,  Barancas,  and  St 
Rose,  until  the  Spanish  authorities  could  supply  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  government  of  Pensacola  to  support  the 
neutrality  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  territory.  Having  recon- 
noitered  the  forts  at  Pensacola,  he  ascertained  distinctly  that 
they  were  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Spanish  flag  at 
that  time  was  displayed,  but  on  the  day  previous  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  flags  had  been  hoisted. ''^ 

No  satisfactory  assurances  having  been  given  by  the  Span- 
ish governor,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  take  the  town  and 
forts  by  storm  on  the  seventh.  Three  thousand  men,  in  three 
difierent  columns,  with  artillery,  were  marched  along  thct  beach, 
in  order  to' avoid  the  fire  of  Fort  St  Michael  When  approach- 
ing the  town,  the  advance  of  the  artillery  being  retarded  by 
the  deep  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet  This  colunm  advanced  briskly ;  and  as  it  enter- 
ed the  principal  street,  a  Spanish  battery  of  two  guns  opened 
its  fire  upon  them;  but  it  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  the  British  troops,  vnth  their  Indian  alliecu 
retired  from  Fort  Barancas  to  their  shipping,  having  first  laid 
a  train  by  which  the  fort  was  blown  up  soon  after  it  was  eval- 
uated. 

/  The  American  army  retired  to  Mobile,  from  which  Genera) 
Jackson  proceeded  westward  to  superintend  the  defenses  of 
the  Louisiana  coast,  and  especially  the  passes  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enemy. 
A  few  weeks  afterward  the  troops  were  concentrati|d  near 
Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  their  advance  to  New  Orleans, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  a  formidable  British  fleet  and 
army.f 

[A.D.  1815.]  Meantime,the  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  with  the  savages^  having  been  conducted  to  a  successfiil 
termination,  the  people  of  Mississippi,  secure  alike  from  savage 

*  Mattin'a  LookiiDa,  toI.  ii.,  p.  331.  t  See  ch^>.  zr.  of  diii  book. 
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and  British  barbarity,  through  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
energy  of  General  Jackson,  made  no  delay  in  publicly  bearing 
testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  military  commander.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  through  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
with  great  unanimity,  awarded  to  him  a  splendid  sword,  em- 
bellished with  suitable  devices,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  and 
affectionate  regard  for  his  extraordinary  services  during  the 
war.  This  testimonial  of  an  admiring  people,  accompanied 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  Grovernor  Holmes,  was  dis- 
patched to  Governor  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  by  whom,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  general  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Nashville,  amid  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 

Extension  of  the  white  Population  into  the  Indian  Country. --^ 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  other  states  contigu- 
ous to  the  Indian  nations,  relieved  from  iipprehension  of  sav- 
age'hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  The 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extinguished  the  claim  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  River,  from  the 
Black  Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and4)eyond  Fort  Jack- 
son on  the  Tallapoosa ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  be- 
gun to  retire  within  their  new  boundary;  but  the  country 
south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickas&  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Chocti 
boundary;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  white 
population  was  gradually  advancing  and  foiming  settlements 
west  of  Madison  county  and  south  of  the  Temiessee  River, 
within  the  ChickasA  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  population  was  crowding  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  eastward  and  westward 
from  Madison  county,  into  that  portion  of  the  Chickasa  and 
Cherokee  country  which  has  since  been  organized  into  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  in  I>^rth  Al- 
abama. While  these  regions  were  receiving  a  rapid  increase 
of  immigrant  population,  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was  likewise  receiving 
its  advanced  pioneer  settlements  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  now  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Frank- 
lin, Lawrence,  and  Morgan,  of  North  Alabama.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1816,  all  this  portion  of  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  fairly  in  the  exclusive  occu- 
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pation  of  the  white  population.  Nor  was  thia  the  limit  of  em- 
igration ;  hundreds  were  advancing  down  the  Tombigby  to 
the  settlements  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Washr 
ington  county ;  others  advanced  westward  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Tombigby,  covetmg  the  fertile  and  virgin  landi 
still  in  the  occupancy  x)f  the  ChickasAs.  The  advanced  pio- 
neers from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  country  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  "considered 
it  the  *  land  of  promise,*  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys  by  the  United  States,  when  they  were 
ready  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands."* 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1815  that  the  first  white  emi- 
grants advanced  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Buttahatchy  and 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  Tombigby.  The  same  summer  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  mahi  stream  of  Tombigby,  near 
the  site  of  Cotton-gin  Port.  By  the  first  of  June,  such  was 
the  number  who  had  arrived  in  this  quarter  and  lower  down 
the  Tombigby,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cqjumbus,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  "  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  territory  from  being  infracted  with  im- 
punity," to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  over  them, 
when  Gtovemor  Holmes,  by  his  procl$imation,  dated  June  9th, 
1815,  "in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  erected  all  the  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  upon  the  Tombigby  and 
Black  Warrior  Rivers  into  the  *  county  of  Monroe.'  **  The 
laws  of  Congress  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  were 
declared  in  full  force  over  the  same.t 

The  same  year,  Madison  county,  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  territory,  it  hav- 
ing given  at  the  June  election,  for  delegate  to  Congress,  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  votes.  At  the  same  election,  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  in  the  three  counties  of  Adams, 
Jeflerson,  and  Claiborne  yielded  an  aggregate  of  only  fourteen 
hundred^  and  twenty.J 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  a  writer  in  the  Washington 
Republican  observes,  that  "Madison  county,  which  is  less 
than  thirteen  miles  square,  has  within,  six  years  obtained  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 

*  WMhin^ton  (Migf .)  RepobUcan,  Dec  13, 1815. 

t  Idem,  July  5.  t  Idem,  Jime  U. 
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whom  are  wealthy  planters  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina." 
The  flame  year,  this  county  sent  three  representatives  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly.  These  were  Gabriel  Moore,  William  Win- 
ston, and  Hugh  M*Vey.  Washington  Pistrict,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Lower  Tombigby,  sent  only  two  representatives.  Such 
was  the  relative  population  of  these  remote  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  close  of  the  year  1815.* 

Origin  of  the  Seminole  War. — ^But  the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
country.  The  boundary  Kne  stipulated  in  the  **  Treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson"  had  not  been  established ;  and  the  Indians,  reluctant  to 
yield  up  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  their  territory,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  British  emissaries  from  Florida,  refused  to  abandon  the 
country,  or  to  permit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by 
these  emissaries  and  agents,  they  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  was  disapproved  by  a  fraction  of  the  Creek  nation. 
They  asserted  their'iHiimpaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade 
the  advance  of  the  white  population.  "  The  Big  Warrior  der 
dared  he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  country  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek  nation  to 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  liae  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  lim- 
ited for  a  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine." 

Before  the  16th  of  October,  the  Creek  Indians  had  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  and  had  broken 
up  all  the  military  cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson 
eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chattahpochy.f  The  pio- 
neer settlers  were  compiled  to  retire  from  the  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  seek  safety  in  the  older  settlements. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion forewarning  all  persons  against  entering  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  making  settlements  thereon,  when  such 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  them ;  he  also 
commanded  the  marshal  in  any  state  or  territory  where  such 
trespass  shall  have  taken  place,  to  remove,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  all  persons  unlawfully  remaining  upon  any  such 
lands  after  the  10th  of  March,  1616.]:    Meantime,  the  Federal 

*  Wuhington  RepabUcAi],  Norember  ecfa,  1815.  f  U«D^  NoTimb«r  llUk 

\  Uenv  Janoaiy  ITtfa,  1919,  and  M<iaeDt 
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government  omitted  no  effort  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  contested  boundary ;  but  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Span- 
ish emissaries  defeated  the  humane  policy  of  the  government, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  the  Seminoles  in  another  war  of  extermination. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816»  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  continued  to  include  the  immense  regions 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  was  as  yet  in  the 
virtual  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  white  population 
being  still  contained  in  three  separate  and  remote  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  on  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of 
latitude  88^,  and  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  River.  The 
second  was  comprised  in  the  counties  on  the  Tombigby  and 
Mobile  Rivers ;  the  third  was  the  isolated  county  of  Madison, 
distant  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Natchez,  and  separated 
by  two  tribes  of  Indians.  Between  the  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  on  the  Tombigby,  an  ipsubdued  wilderness 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  intervened,  with  a  few  scattering 
settlements  on  the  route  of  communication.  Between  these 
districts  there  was  no  natural  or  commercial  connection ;  no 
community  of  interests  or  pursuits ;  and  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  the  sterile  character  of  the  lands  interposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  a  continuous  population ;  the  Indian  na- 
tions intervening  between  the  first  and  the  third  precluded  nm 
intimate  and  safe  intercourse.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  sections  were  strangers  to  those  of  the  others  ;  but, 
being  all  w;ithin  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, they  were  included  in  one  territorial  government  for  tem- 
porary convenience. 

The  great  distance  of  Madison  county  and  the  Tombigby 
settlements  from  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions,  with  two  separate  govemmetits,  was 
warmly  discussed  during  the  year  1815.  One  of  this  first  and 
most  plausible  plans  devised  by  politicians  was  the  annexatioo 
of  the  counties  west  of  Pearl  River,  and  south  of  latitude  88^, 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  giving  that  state  a  tmiform  shape, 
and  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ano^ht^r 
government,  extending  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigby  north- 
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ward  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  was  desired, 
having  its  seat  on  the  Tennessee  River. ** 

Meantime,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  a  memorial 
from  the  .Greneral  Assembly,  as  well  as  one  from  the  people 
upon  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  had  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress, representing  the  inconyeniences  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  praying  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  separate  governments.  The  county  of  Monroe, 
east  of  the  Tombigby,  had  been  organized,  and  formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  eastern  settlements  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Tombigby,  and  those  further  north,  contiguous  to  Mad- 
ison county. 

Indian  Treaties  in  1816. — The  advanced  population  in  all 
the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those  upon  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  was  encroaching  upon 
the  contiguous  territories  of  Choct^s,  Chickasas,  and  Cherokee 
nations,  which  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
To  facilitate  the  advance  of  these  settlements  chiefly  north  and 
east  of  the  Creek  nation^  the  Federal  government  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  obtain  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims 
of  the  three  coterminous  nations.  For  this  purpose,  coounis* 
sioners  were  appointed  on  the  pert  of  the  Umted  States,  who, 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  concluded  three  several  treaties 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Coosa,  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  Cotton-gin  Port,  and  to 
a  line  running  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on 
the  T^messee  River.  These  were  the  last  treaties  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  Indian  lands  within  the  Mississippi  Territory 
previoua  to  its  division  into  two  separate  territorial  govern- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  these  treaties,  the  white  population  pressed 
forward  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  into 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  plauis  comprised  within  the  limits  de- 
fied by  the  late  treaties.  Before  the  close  of  ihe  year  1816, 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  bad  iar 
creased,  to  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  persons,  including 
slaves.  Of  these,  about  forty*six  thousand  were  distributed  in 
the  counties  situated  west  of  Pearl  River ;  the  remainder  were 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  upon  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers. 

*  Waahington  BpepQblieaii«  Deoemb«r  6tli,  1815. 
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[A.D.  1617.]  The  Territory  divided.-^^yn  the  2l8t  of  Jan- 
uary  Congress  adopted  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of 
a  state  Constitution.  The  subject  having  been  duly  considered, 
on  the  first  of  March  following  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  people  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a  state  government,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state.*  The  eastern  Kmit  of  this 
portion  was  "  a  line  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  thence  due  south  with, 
the  western  limit  of  said  county  to  the  sea.** 

State  of  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union. — Agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly 
proceeded  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion which  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
convention  was  to  consist  of  forty-four  members,  representing 
fourteen  counties,  and  to  be  convened  and  held  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  After  a  session  of  more  than  five  weeks,  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted  on  the  15th  of  August,  1817, 
and  on  the  10th  of  December,  following  it  was  approved  by 
Congress,  when  the  •*  State  of  Mississippi**  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union.f 

At  this  time  the  whole  white  popidation  of  the  new  state  was 
restricted  to  fourteen  large  counties,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  its  southern  extremity,  immediately  north  of 
the  old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  south  of  the  old  Choctfi 
line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  in  1805. 

*  See  Laid  Lawi  of  United  Biutea,  compflatlMi  of  1887,  p.  705,  Abo,  Land  La;w% 
vo^.  vL,  p.  17«. 

t  The  mexnbera  of  the  conyentioii  which  formed  the  fint  Coiurtitiition  of  the  State  of 
MitsiBsippi  were  as  fi>Uowi : 

David  Hohnei,  president,  and  delegate  firom  Adama  ooQBty. 

Adam$  county :  Joaiah  Simpson,  James  C.  Wilkins,  John  Taylor,  Christopher  Bau* 
kin,  Edward  Tximer,  Joseph  Sessions.  John  Steele.— J^^son  eaunttf:  Cowles  Mead, 
Hetfekiah  J.  Bakh,  Joseph,  B.  Daris,  Cheorge  VT.  King.— Korwm  cowUy:  John  Foi^ 
Deagal  M'La«ghUn«^iifaiieocXr  county :  NoelJonrdan,  Amos  Burnett. — Wayne  county  i 
James  Patton,  Clinch  Qny. —Green  county :  Laaghlin  M'Kay,  John  M'Uea.— Jocfo^m 
county:  John  M'Leod,  Thomas  Bilbo. — Latorence  county:  Harmon  BmsDeHM.—CUm 
borne  county :  Walter  Leake,  Thomas  Barnes,  Daniel  Bnmett,  Joshna  Q.  Clark. — 
Warren  county :  Henry  D.  Downs,  Andrew  QIbmb.— Franklin  county  .*  James  Knox.— 
WUkinton  county :  Gkorge  Poindexter,  Daniel  Williams,  Abram  M.  Soott,  John  Joor, 
Gerard  C.  Brandon.  Joseph  Johnson.— ilmt^e  county :  H«firy  Hanna,  Thomas  Bat^^ 
lor,  John  Barton,  Thomas  Torrence.  Angos  Wilkinson,  William  XiuVtsxaan.^^Pike  eow^ 
ty  :  David  Dickson,  William  J.  iiinton,  James  Y.  M'Nabb.    Lonis  Wiaatea,  aeoivtarj. 
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The  county  of  Monroe,  then  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tombigby  River,  was  not  represented  in  the  con^vention 
of  Mississippi,  but  remained  attached  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
until  the  wmter  of  1820,  when  the  boundary  line,  established 
by  actual  survey,  assigned  it  to  Mississippi. 

The  first  session  of  the  ^  IPirst  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi"  convened  in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1817.*  The  session  continued,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  until  February  folloviring. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  territorial  laws  were  remodeled ; 
inferior  and  superior  courts  were  established  and  organized ; 
a  general  militia*law,  and  a  law  establishing  a  regular  system 
of  state  revenue,  were  enacted.t  The  first  senators  to  Con- 
gress were  David  Holmes  and  Thomas  H.  Williams  ;  and  the 
first  representative  elected  by  the  people  was  George  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Wilkinson  county,  who  succeeded  William  Lattimore, 
the  last  territorial  delegate.  Such  was  the  first  organization 
of  state  government  in  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  new  state  continued  to  receive  annual 
accessions  to  its  population  by  emigrants  firom  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  in  1820, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  pf  Indians,  was  seventy- 
five  thousand  foui;  hundred,  of  whom  thirty-three  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  inhabited  portion  had  been  subdivided  into 
seventeen  counties,;]:  lying  south  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Dexter. 

Yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  were  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Choct&s  claimed  the  largest  portion,  extending 
northward  from  the  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  while  the 
Chickas&s  occupied  all  the  territory  on  the  north  beyond  theiki. 
The  claims  of  both  nations  extended  from  the  Tombigby  to  the 
Mississippi. 

To  facilitate  the  eictension  of  the  white  settlements  into  valu- 
able and  fertile  lands  lying  north  of  the  Chocti  boundary,  tbe 
Federal  goverbmeitt  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chocti 
nation  for  the  purchase  of  another  large  district  of  country. 

*  The  flnt  Mstion  of  the  General  Aweinbly  organized  with  Thomaa  Bamei  $peaker 
of  the  Hooae  of  RepresentatiTOfl  ;  D.  Stewart,  lieutenanl-govemor,  and  president  of  the 
Senate ;  Darid  Hdmea,  governor, 

t  Bee  Acta  of  "  fint  Seaaioo  of  Fint  Qenoral  Aaeembly/'  1817,  1818. 

X  Dazby'i  Gasettoer,  article  "  MiuiasippL" 
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Major-general  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Major-general  Thorn-: 
as  Hinds,  of  Mississippi,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  chiefs, 
head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Choct&  nation  were  assembled 
at  Doak's  Stand,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  present  county 
of  Madison,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  relinquishment  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  miUicms  of 
acres.  This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands,  except  a  few  res- 
ervations which  lie  west  of  a  line. drawn  northwardly  from  a 
point  on  the  former  Choct&  boundary,  near  the  southeayt  cor- 
ner of  the  present  county  of  Simpson,  ^  to  the  source  of  Black 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yazoo ;  thence  along  said  creek  west- 
ward to  its  mouth ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  Mississippi, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River." 

The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  erected  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, for  temporary  government,  into  the  "  county  of  Hinds,^ 
in  honor  of  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi.  During  the 
same  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  **  the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  state  to  Major-gen- 
eral Andret^  Jackson,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
Major-general  Thomas  Hinds, '  comrnissioners  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  Chocta  tribe 
of  Indians,'  for  theii^  patriotic  and  indefatigable  exertions  in 
effecting  a  treaty  with  said  Indians,  whereby  their  claim  has 
been  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  land  within  this  state, 
and  whereby  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  public  exigencies, 
our  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  more  contiguous, 
and  the  state  we  represent  more  powerful  in  its  resources  and 
more  respectable  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy."* 

The  territory  acquired  by  this  treaty  fcr  many  years  sub- 
sequently was  known  and  designated  as  the  "  New  Purchase ;" 
and  hundreds  from  the  old  counties,  hired  by  the  prospect  of ' 
securing  large  bodies  of  fine  lands  at  cheap  rates,  began  to 
prepare  for  settling  the  country.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
Was  erected  into  th^  counties  of  Hinds,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Ran- 
kin, Madison,  Bolivar,  Yazoo,  Washington,  and  Holmes. 

Heretofore  the  General  Assembly  had  convened  at  Natchez 
or  Washington,  near  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state,; 
and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifiy  miles  from  the  newly-erected 
county  of  Monroe,  east  of  the  Tombigby.    It  had  been  deter- 

*  Acta  of  1881,  p.  113, 114. 
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mined  to  establish  the  future  seat  of  the  state  government  at 
some  point  nearly  centra]  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
state.  Hence,  at  the  autumnal  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  the  28th  of  November,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorizing 
**  Thomas.  Hinds  and  William  Lattimore,  the  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed,  and  Peter  A.  Vandom,  to  locate  the  fu- 
ture  capital  of  the  state"  upon  certain  lands  near  the  Pearl 
River,  within  the  •*  New  Purchase,*'  and  to  prepare  suitable 
buildings  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
same  act  declares  that  the  future  capital  *'  shall  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Jackson,"  in  honor  of  Major-general  An- 
drew Jackson."*  Thus  was  the  name  of  the  early  patron  and 
defender  of  Mississippi  perpetuated  to  posterity  as  identified 
with  her  future  progress  as  an  independent  state.f 

*  "Acts  of  the  General  Assembly"  of  winter  session,  1890,  p.  137.       .  ' 

t  G^enl  Jackson  died  at  Uie  fiermitage,  on  tiie  Comberland  Biver,  in  TennesneOi 
«o  the  8tfa  of  Jane,  1845,  moorned  by  the  whole  nation,  and  honored  by  the  dviluBed 
woiid.    The  following  general  order  contains  the  national  notice  of  hii  death : 

"GENERAL  ORDER. 

"Washington,  June  16, 1845. 
"The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  annoanoes  to  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps,  the  death  of  Andrew  Jacksoh.  On  the  evening  of 
Bonday,  the  eightli  day  of  June,  about  six  o'clock,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  his  beayenly 
Father.  The  nation,  while  it  learns  with  grief  the  death  of  its  most  illastrioas  citiaEen, 
finds  solace  in  contemplating  his  venerable  character  and  services.  The  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  beheld  in  him  the  bravest,  and  wisest,  and  most  fbrtonate  of  its  defenders. 
The  coontry  raised  him  to  the  highest  tmsts  in  military  and  in  civil  Hfis,  with  a  oooifl* 
dence  diat  never  abated,  and  an  affection  that  followed  him  in  imdiminished  vigor  to 
retirement,  watched  over  his  latest  hours,  and  pays  its  tribute  at  his  grave.  Wherever 
hii  lot  was  cast,  he  appeared  among  those  around  him,  first  ih  natural  endowments  and 
resouroes,  not  less  than  first  in  authority  and  station.  The.  power  of  his  mind  impress* 
ed  itself  on  the  policy  of  his  coontry,  and  still  lives,  and  will  live  forever,  in  the  mem- 
oiy  of  its  people.  Child  of  a  forest  region,  and  a  settler  of  the  wilderness,  his  was  a 
genius  which,  as  it  came  to  the  guidance  of  aflkirs,  instfaiotively  attached  its^to  gen- 
eral principles,  and,  inspir$d,by  the  truth  which  his  own  heart  reveal^  to  him  in  sin- 
gleness and  simplicity,  he  found  always  a  response  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
Crowned  with  glory  in  war,  in  his  whole  career  as  a  statesman  he  showed  himself  Ae 
friend  and  lover  of  peace.  With  an  American  heart,  whose  dm>bs  were  all  for  Repub- 
lican freedom  and  his  native  land,  he  yet  longed  to  promote  the  widest  intercourse  and 
the  most  intimate  commerce  between  the  many  nations  of  mankind.  He  was  the  serv- 
ant of  humanity.  Of  a  vehement  will,  he  was  patieikt  in  council,  deliberating  kmg, 
hearing  all  things,  yet,  in  the  moment  of  action,  deciding  with  rapidity.  Of  a  nobla 
nature,  and  incapable  of  disguise,  his  thoughts  lay  open  to  all  around  him,  and  won 
their  confidence  by  his  ingenuous  frankness.  His  judgment  was  of  that  solidity  that 
he  ever  tempered  vigor  with  prudence.  The  flnshinga  of  anger  could  never  doud  his 
faculties,  but  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them  up,  quickening  their  energy  without  dis- 
turbing their  balance.  In  war,  his  ey^  at  a  glance  discerned  his  plans  with  unerring 
aagacity;  in  peace,  he  proposed  measures  with  instinctive  wisdom,  of  which  the  in- 
spirations were  prophecy.  In  discipline  stem,  in  a  just  resolution  inflexible,  he  waa 
full  of  the  gentlest  affections,  ever  ready  to  solace  the  distressed  and  to  relieve  the  needy ; 
faithful  to  his  friends,  fervid  for  his  country. '  Indifferent  to  other  rewards,  he  aspired 
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Meantime,*  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February 
9th,  1821,  the  county  of  Monroe  bad  btJen  recognized  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  state ;  and  the  state  authority  was  extended 
over  it  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  form  a  county  east  of  the 
Tombigby  River,  and  for  other  purposes."*  Since  that  time, 
Monroe  county  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Yet  the  county  of  Monroe  was  separated  from  the  counties 
near  the  Mississippi  by  the  territory  of  the  Chocta  nation, 
which  had  been  reduced  in  width  at  this  point,  by  the  "  new 
purchase,**  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jack- 
son. To  connect  these  remote  settlements,  a  public  road  was 
opened  from  the  old  "  Nashville  Trace,"  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, through  the  Chocta  nation,  until  it  intersected  the  military 
rodd  leading  from  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
city  of  Orleans.  This  road  passed  through  the  new  purchase, 
by  way  of  the  old  Choct&  agency  and  Raymond,  to  the  tov^ 
of  Columbus,  thus  connecting  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby 
with  those  near  the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  this  road 
was  known  as  the  "  Robinson  Road,"  after  its  projector,  Ray- 
mond Robinson,  who  erected  the  first  house,  and  gave  name 
to  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 

Population  began  to  crowd  rapidly  into  the  **  New  Purchase," 

tfaroagboQt  life  to  an  koDorable  fame,  and  so  loved  hii  fellow-men,  that  he  longed  to 
dwell  in  their  aflbctionate  rememlH'ance.  Heaven  gave  him  length  of  daya,  and  he 
filled  them  with  deeda  of  greatnesa.  He  waa  alwayi  happy :  happy  in  his  youth,  wfaidi. 
■hared  the  achievement  of  our  national  independence ;  happy  in  his  after  years,  which 
beheld  the  Valley  of  the  West  cover  itself  with  the  glory  of  free  and  ever-increasing 
states ;  happy  in  his  age,  which  saw  the  people  nmltiplied  fiom  two  to  twenty  miltiom, 
and  freedom  and  nnioo  make  their  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  *,  thrice 
happy  in  death,  for,  while  he  believed  the  liberties  of  his  country  imperishable,  and 
was  cheered  by  visions  of  its  constant  advancement,  he'dsparted  from  this  life  in  fnll 
hope  of  a  blessed  ivmuntaUty,  thiongh  the  merits  and  atonement  of  his  Redeemer. 

"  Officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  marine  corps  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm 
and- on  dieir  swords,  and  t|ie  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be  pat  in  moaming 
for  the  period  of  six  months.  At  the  naval  stations,  and  on  pnblio  vessels  in  commis- 
sion, the  flags  win  be  worn  at  half-mast  for  one  week ;  and  on  the  day  after  this  order 
is  received,  tWenty-one  minate  gnns  will  be  fired,  beginning  at  19  o'clock.  At  each 
military  station,  the  day  after  the  reception  of  this  order,  the  national  flag  will  be  dis- 
played at  half-ataff  from  sonrise  to  sonset;  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired  at  daybreak; 
half-hour  guns  doriDg  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  general  salute.  The  troopa 
will  be  paraded  at  10  o'clock  and  this  order  read  to  ^em,  on  which  the  labors  of  the 
day  will  cease. 

"  Let  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead  retain  their  influence,  and  when  energy  and 
courage  are  called  to  trial,  emulate  his  example. 

"GlORGE  BaMCROTT, 

"  Acting  Secretaiy  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  N«ry." 
*  Acts  of  Missisaippi  in  1831,  p.  35,  36. 
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from  which  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  some  into  the  nation 
northward,  and  many  westward,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
thus  leaving  forever  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Extension  of  the  State  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  Country. — After  the  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  population  gradually  increased,  and  extended  into  all 
the  counties  south  of  the  former  Indian  boundary,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  when  the  aggregate  number,  exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand  souls.  From  this  time  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  year 
1830,  when  the  "New  Purchase,"  with  its  seven  new  counties,  • 
had  received  a  large  a^ricultui*al  population, ,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  time  the  rage  for  the 
fine  cotton  lands  of  Mississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  exploration  in  search 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlemen^Hr 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  press  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  find  their  coun- 
try too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  further  restrictions.  The 
Chickasas  had  already  been  compelled  to.  retire  from  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  of  a  district  in 
North  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  Choctas,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  them  thirty  years  before.  The  impatient  white  population, 
which  was  crowding  into  the  state  from  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  was  extended  over  their  country,  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civilization;  and  abhorring  the  restraints  of  civil 
government  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  white  man,  they 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  authorities 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishment  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  lands  pro- 
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vided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  Territpry.  The  "  Treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit/'  concluded  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1830,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Choctft  nation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.*  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  final  removal  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  by 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  emimerate  the  principal  treatiea  of  the  Federal  goreminent 
with  the  native  tribea  of  the  cnri^nal  Bfiaaisoippi  Territory  for  the  relinqaiishment  and 
tale  of  lands  previooa  to  the  "Treaty  of  Dancing  Eabbit"  and  that  of  Pontotoc,  which 
finally  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  Indian  titile  within  the  State  of  Mississippi : 

I.  The^  TreeUy  of  Fort  Adams,  concluded  December  17th,  1801.— By  tids  treaty  the 
Choctfts  relinquished  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the 
West  Florida  line,  between  the  Pearl  and  Chickas&hay  Elvers,  comprising  2,345,730 
acres. 

3.  The  Treaty  <jf  Chiekasd  Blt^ft,  concluded  October  84thp  1801.— By  this  treaty  te 
ChiokasAs  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  way  for  a  public  road  dirough  their 
ooontry,  formerly  known  as  die  "  Nashville  Trace,"  leading  from  Nashville  tothe  Natch- 
9t  settlements. 

-3.  Tnaiy  of  Fori  Confederation,  conchided  October  17th,  1803.— By  this  treaty  the 
Choct^  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands  east  of  the  Chickas^ay  Biver,  extend, 
ing  to  the  Tombigby,  near  the  Florida  line. 

4.  Treaty  of  Chickasi  Country,  concluded  July  33d,  1805.— By  this  treaty  the  Cbfek- 
•4^  ceded  to  the  United  States  345,600  acres  in  (he  eastern  portion  of  their  country, 
nbrai  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  and  comprising  the  original  "  county  of  Madison,"  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

5.  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexttr,  concluded  November  16th»  1805.— By  this  treaty  the 
ChoctAs  ceded  to  the  United  State9  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  tSbo 
territory  between  the  Amite  and  Tombigby  Rivers,  comprising  5,987,000  acres.  This 
treaty  ratifies  and  confirms  preceding  treaties.  ^ 

6.  Treaty  of  City  of  Washington,  concluded  January  7th,.  1806. — ^By  this  treaty  the 
Cherdiees  ceded  to. the  United  States  1,309,000  acres,  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  upon 
the  Holston  Biver,  and  partly  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  oomprismg  a  portion  of 
Madison  county. 

7.  Treaty  cf  FoH  Jackson,  concluded  August  9tfa,  1814.— By  this  treaty  the  Creek 
•ation,  humbled  and  subdued,  are  compelled  to  cede  to  the  United  States  14,693,000 
acres  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  west  of  the  Tallapoosa  Biver,  and 
7,500,000  acres  in  (Georgia. 

8.  Treaty  of  Chiekasd  Couneilhouse,  concluded  September  80th,  1816.— By  this 
treaty  the  Chiekasd  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  408,000  acres  on  their  eastern, 
or  Greek  firontier,  lying  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tombigby,  embracing 
the  country  originally  comprised  in  the  laige  "county  of  Monroe."  The  Creek  claim 
to  the  same  lands  had  been  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 

9.  Treaty  cf  Turkey  Town,  concluded  October  4th,  1816.— By  this  treaty  the  Cher- 
okees  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,395,800  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  Tennes- 
see, including  the  head  waters  of  Elk  River,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Bend  of 
Tennessee  River,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  east  of  Madison  county. 

10.  l^rtaty  of  Choetd  Trading  house,  concluded  October  34th,  1816.— By  this  treaty 
the  Choctfts  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaties  previously  entered  into  before  the  Creek  war. 

II.  Treaty  of  Doak's  Stand,  conchided  Octobsr  80th,  1830.— By  this  treaty  the 
Choctis  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  scope  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
Mount  Dexter  treaty  line,  and  bounded  on  the  north  hy  a  line  drawn  northwestwardly 
from  the  Ocktibbeha  Creek  to  the  Mississippi  River,  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  This  cession,  for  many  years,  was  called  the  "  New  Purchase,"  and 
comprised  5,447,367  acres.— See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1887. 
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the  government,  with  botmtifiil  supplies,  was  tendered  to  fiujil- 
itate  emigration  to  their  new  homes ;  yet  it  was  with  reluct- 
ance they  consented  to  take  their  leave. 

[A.D.  1832.]  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit, the  Chicka^as,  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  author- 
ity, agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory  to  their  de^ 
parture  for  the  country  set  apartfor  them  in  the  West  The 
"  Treaty  of  Pontotoc,'*  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  1882, 
completed  the  stipulations  for  the  cession,  and  final  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  Chickas&  territory  within  the  Umits  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  of  the  pres^ 
ent  State  of  Arkansas.  Bountiful  advantages  were  extended 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  large  appropriations  of  land,  and  am- 
ple time  was  allowed  for  their  change  of  abode. 

To  the  Choctas,  also,  liberal  reservations  of  lands  were  al- 
lowed, provided  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state.  But  these  privileges  have  resulted  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  land  speculator  than  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Several  hundred  of  the  Choctfts  remained  in  the  sparse- 
ly-settled counties  south  of  the  Chickas&  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  reservation  rights  until  the  year  1845,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  United  States  agent  to  their  des- 
tination west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

[A.D.  1834.]  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ponto- 
toc, the  tide  of  emigration  from  Tennessee  began  to  set  toward 
the  Indian  country ;  but  the  Chickas&s  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  * 
Many  resolved  to  remain,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  state  au- 
thority, secure  the  reservations  of  land  allowed  to  those  who 
were  so  inclined  j  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  the 
Chickas&s  had  taken  up  their  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1845.]  Finally,  it  was  about  the  year  1836,  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  not  only  from  the  older  counties  of  the  state, 
but  from  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  and  even  from  Georgia, 
began  to  crowd  into  this  region  with  all  the  ardor  of  enthusi- 
asm. All  hearts  appeared  set  upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Chick- 
asa  country,  which  had  been  erected  into  twelve  large  coun- 
ties. Before  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  these  counties  had  be- 
come the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  population  of  the 
state  in  1840  had  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
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seventy-five  thousand  souls,  exchisiy*  of  Indians^  still  remainingr 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  were  slayes, 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  gendering  Mississippi  one 
of  the  largest  cotton-producing  states  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  of  Pontotoc  comprised  a  stipulati(»),  that  certain  of  the 
Chickasd  lands  should  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  even  b^ow  the 
minimum  of  the  government ;  the  consequence  was,  that  hun- 
dreds of  landholders  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, began  to  convert  their  estates  into  cash,  for  invest- 
ment in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Qhickasa  cession.  The  ad- 
vance of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  number  of  whites 
in  these  regions  until  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  when  not  only 
all  the  Chickasas,  but  the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  Choct&s, 
were  finally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  upon  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  The  last  removal  of  the  Choctib  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonels  Anderson  and  Forester, 
Cobb  and  Pickens.  Such  has  been  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

The  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Creeks  in  Alabama, 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  also  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  reserved  Indian  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi.! 

[A.D.  1817.]  Alabama  Territory. — ^A  brief  retrospect  of 
the  advance  of  emigration  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
into  the  Union,  will  close  this  chapter. 

*  Oovemors  cfike  iB$n$rippi  Territory. 

1.  Winthrop  Sargent,  ,        from  1798  to  1808. 

S.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,    "    1803  to  1804. 

.  3.  Bobert  WOKami,  "    1805  to  1809. 

4.  DaTid  Holmes,  **    1809  to  1817. 

Oavamor$  of  the  State  qf  Missiseippi. 
1.  David  Holmes,  from  1817  to  1830,  one  tenn. 

%  Qearge  Poindeztor,  "    1890  to  1833,        ** 

3.  Walter  Leako,  "    189S  to  18S6,       « 

4.  David  Holmes,  "    1836  to  1838.        ** 

5.  Girard  G.  Brandon,  "    1838  to  1833,  two  terms. 
6«  Abram  M.  Seott,                  **    1833  to  1834,  one  term. 

7.  Hiram  Q.  B^nnels,  "    1834  to  1836, 

8.  Charies  Lynch,  '<    1836  to  1838, 

9.  A.  a.  Mlfatt*  "    1838  to  1843,  two  terms. 

10.  Tiglman  M.  Tackeiv  "    1343  to  1844,  one  term. 

11.  Albert  G.  Brown,  "    1844  to  1846,       ** 

t  See  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Aflfkirs,  Globe  appendix.    Documents  «c- 
Qompanyins  President's  Messagt*  Korember,  1S45,  Na  3,  p.  40,  41. 
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After  the  Mississippi  Territory,  under  the  provistons  of  the 
act  of  March  1st,  1817,  the  remainmg  oif  eastern  portion  was 
erected  into-  a  separate  territorial  government  .by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  3d,  1817,  and  was  to  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  •*  Alabama  Territory,**  after  the  principal  river  within 
its  limits.  The  seat  of  the  new  territorial  government  was  es- 
tablished temporarily  at  St  Stephen's,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby 
River,  and  the  first  governor  was  William  W.  Bibb. 

The  Alabama  Territory,  thus  districted,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
native  tribes.  There  were  also  seven  organized  counties,  in- 
cluding Monroe,  on  the  Upper  Tombigby  River.  The  princi- 
pal old  settlements  were  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  on  the 
north,  comprised  in  the  original  county  of  Madison,  besides 
others  extending  for  fifty  miles  east  and  west,  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals^  The  remaining  population  was  upon  the  Lower  Tom- 
bigby and  upon  the  Mobile  Rivers, 

The  former  orgfmized  counties  remaining  in  the  Alabama 
Territory  after  the  division  were  those  of  Mobile,  Bddwin, 
Washington,  and  Clark,  in  the  southern  portion,  comprising, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  northern  portion  were  the  counties  of  Madison,  Limestone, 
and  Lauderdale.  In  these  counties,  seven  in  number,  all  the 
authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  remained  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  division,  clothed,  with  all  their  powers 
unimpaired,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1817,  provided  '^that  all  ofilces 
which  may  exist,  and  all  laws  which  may  be  in  force  within 
said  boundaries,  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  in  force  until 
otherwise  provided  b^  law.'*  The  members  of  the  former 
Greneral  Assembly,  who  represented  these  counties,  when  con- 
vened by  the  governor  immediately  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  were  authorized  to  elect  six  persons,  from 
whom  the  president  should  appoint  three  to  complete  the  Leg- 
islative Council.  Thus  was  the  new  territorial  government 
fiilly  organized,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787. 

A  new  land-oflice  was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  in  the  **  Northern 
Land  District,"  and  located  a^  Huntsville,  in  Madison  county.* 

[A.D.  1819.]    The  population  of  the  Alabama  Territory  in- 

*  Land  Laws  of  dM  Unitdd  6ttt««»  edition  of  18S7,  p.  74,  ns. 
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creased  rapidly ;  in  1816  the  aggregate  was  short  of  thirty 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians ;  but  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1818  it  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons,  and  the  people  desired  an  independent  state  govern- 
ment. In  compliance  with  an  appUcation  from  the  General 
Assembly,  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  passed  an  act 
^  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.^* 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  convention  of  for- 
ty-four delegates  from  twenty-two  counties  convened  at  Hunts* 
ville,  Madison  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
Of  these  delegates  the  county  of  Madison  sent  eight ;  the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  Tombigby,  four ;  Tuscaloosa,  two ;  Washing- 
ton, two ;  Montgomery,  two ;  and  others  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  respectively.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  day  of  August,  and  on  the  14tb  of  December  follow- 
ing the  ^  State  of  Alabama"  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  northern  land-office  at  Huntsville  had  been  in 
operation,  and  extensive  surveys  in  the  "  Northern  District''  had 
been  completed;  the  land-sales  were  proclaimed,  and  thou- 
sands of  eager  purchasers  flocked  into  the  country  from  every 
portion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in  search  of  lands, 
not  only  for  settlement,  but  as  a  profitable  investment  for  fu- 
ture speculation. 

[A.D.  1820.]  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  increased  to  127,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years  afterward,  immigration  had 
augmented  it  to  244,000  souls.  This  number  in  1830,  twelve 
years  after  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  had  increas- 
ed to  309,756  soul8.t  In  1844  it  amounted  to  625,000  per- 
sons. 

*  LftWi  of  the  United  8tmtei»  edition  of  18S7,  p.  744-7M.  - 
t  The  Gorernor  of  the  Aluheina  Territocy  waa  William  W«  Bibb,  ftom  1817  to  Hit. 
Qovernon  cf  the  8taU  cf  Alabama. 
1.  William  W.  Bibb,  Irom  1819  to  December,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  "  TERBITORY  OP  ORLEANS^  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  UN- 
TIL  AFTER  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNION  AS  THE  "  STATE  OF 
LOUISIANA." A.D.  1804  TO  1815.  * 

Argftmenl  —William  C.  C.  Claiborne  Goyeraoivgeneral  of  tbe  Proviooe  of  Loafariant.— 
Gteneiml  Jamea  WiUunson  Commaikder-in-cfaief  of  the  Anny.— Bmigranka  fhMn  the 
United  States.  —  Qovernor  Claiborne's  jodioioai  Administration. — Territorial  Got- 
emmefit  provided  for  ike  **  Territory  of  Orleans." — ^Plan  of  Government  obnoxious 
to  the  People. — ^Vohmteer  Companies  patronised  by  the  GoTemor.— Expreasiant  of 
popolar  Discontent  by  the  French  PopolatioD.— Territorial  Government  instituted. — 
First  Territorial  Legislature. — First  Bank  created. — Territorial  Legislatore  modi- 
fied.— ^Discontent  in  Baton  Booge  District — Abdoction  of  the  KemperB.^Their  Ee- 
loase^— Spanish  Bxaotiona  on  the  Mobile  Biver,  and  A^groasioiM  West  of  tiM  Mis- 
sissippi in  16.05.— Spanish  Officers  in  New  Orleans.— They  contemplate  the  Misaia- 
sippi  soath  of  Bed  Biver  as  their  eastern  Bouidaiy.— Be-enforcements  in  Texas  and 
Florida.— Policy  of  Ae  Federal  Government— Advance  of  the  Spanish  Troops  to  Bed 
Biver.— Movements  of  United  Statea  Troops.— Bpanish  Tnxips  on  the  Bayoa  Piene 
and  Arroyo  Hondo. — Bemonstrances  of  Governor  Claiborne. — General  Wilkinson  ad- 
vances the  Anny  to  Natchitoches.— His  Negotiation  with  General  Herrera.— Span- 
iards retire  West  of  the  Sabhie.— Wilkinson  proceeds  to  New  Orieans  to  mtercept 
Borr's  Operations.— His  energetic  Measores  against  the  Conspiraton^— 2kt%loas  co- 
operation of  Governor  Claiborne. — His  Proclamation.  —  Arrest  of  Dr.BoIlman  and 
odiers. — Great  popular  Excitement — Oonfliot  of  the  civil  and  military  Aathoritiea. 
— AflTected  Zeal  of  Jodges  Workman  and  HaU  for  the  Bnpremacy  of  the  otvil  Pow- 
er.— Bffi>rts  made  by  Persons  clothed  with  civil  Authority  to  embarrass  Gkneral 
Wilkinson,  and  to  protect  die  Conspirators. — ^Bnrr  ntteriy  circomvented  in  the  Bli«- 
ilasippi  Territory.— Ltentenant  Pike's  expkiring  Party  retoms  flom  flaata  F6.— Ob» 
ject  of  his  Exploration. — Wilkinson's  Position  relative  to  Borr's  BntOQtrise  not  ctmi- 
inal.— The  Organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  completed. — Great  Mortality 
of  the  Tit>ops  wider  General  Wilkinson.- Bevolt  in  Disbict  of  Baton  Bouge  in 
1810. — Spanish  Authority  expelled. — ^A  Provisional  Government  established' by  the 
People. — The  Baton  Bouge  District  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans. — Bevolt 
among  Slaves  abover  New  Orieans  in  1811.— State  Government  authorized.— Consti- 
totion'  adopted.— 6on»  of  its  Features.— "  State  of  Looiaiana"  admitted  into  tha 
Union.— Baton  Rouge  District  annexed.— State  Govemmant  organized. — Geaeral 
Wilkinson  acquitted  by  a  Court  of  Inquiiy. — ^Advance  of  American  Population  into 
Louisiana.— General  Wilkinson's  Activity  in  providing  for  maritime  Defense  of  Looi- 
iiana  against  British  Invasiao.- Louisiana  threatened  by  a  powerfol  Armament^ 
General  Jackson  Conunander-in-chi^f.  —  He  airives  at  New  Orieans.— His  .extra- 
ordinary Eflbrts  for  the  eflbctual  Defense  of  the  City. — Suppresses  a  Spirit  of  De- 

'  Bpoodency  by  elBcient  Meaeores.- The  Enemy  advances  1^  Way  of  the  Lakes.- 
Encounters  American  Gun-boats. — Martial  Law  proclaim edi— The  Enemy  advaaees 
through  Bayou  Bienvenu. — American  Army  concentrated  at  New  Orieans.— Active 
Hostilities  commence^-^Bflbcta  of  tiie  Enemy  previous  (p  January  8tfa.— Patriot  De- 
votion of  American  Citizens  in  New  Orieans^— Grand  Attaok  upon  the  American  Lines 
on  the  8th.— Bepulse  of  the  Enemy's  bombarding  Squadron  at  Fort  St  Philip.- The 
British  Army  retires  from  ike  Scene  of  its  Disasters.- The  Watdiword  "  Booty  and 
Beauty."— Arbitrary  Exercise  of  civil  Authority  by  Judge  HalL— The  unjust  Fine 
disclaimed  by  the  American  Peopb  .after  thirty  Years.— Populatkm  of  Louisiana  in 
1815.— Extent  of  Settlements.— Agricultural  Besoonei  -Governors  until  1846. 

[A.D.  1804.]    After  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  Governor 
Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  governor- 
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general  of  the  prmiBce,  inve8te<^  with  nearly  tiie  same  powerr 
and  prerogatives  which  pertained  to  the  former  Spanish  gov- 
ernor-general, until  Congress  should  have  provided  a  regular 
form  of  territorial  government.  Meantime^  the  former  au- 
thorities in  the  several  departmeuts  of  the  civil  government 
continued  to  retain  their  situations,  and  to  perform  the  dutiei 
of  their  offices,  until  their  places  were  otherwise  supplied  by 
Governor  Claiborne.  The  different  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Brigadier-general  James  Wilkinson,  epm^ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.* 

From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
province,  emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and' West* 
em  States,  advanced  into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  American  commissioners,  and  large  numbers  had  preceded 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

Trade  and  speculatioi^  had  brought  many  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  trea^  of  Madrid, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its 
articles.  These  were  ready  to  accept  office  and  em{rfoyment 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  bat  little 
delay  was  encountered  ^y  the  governor  in  substituting  Ameri** 
can  citizens  for  the  former  Spanish  authorities  where  prudence 
dictated  a  change.  A  wide  field  foi*  enterprise  and  speculation 
wais  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
few  were  eager  to  share  the  advantages  which  so  abundantly 
presented. 

Grovemor  Claiborne,  from  Ms  first  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Had  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  arduous 
labors  of  his  station,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  patriotic  Americans  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  province.  Op  the  10th  of  April  a  temporary  government 
had  been  organized  by  the  governor,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  people  was  manifested  in  a  public  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
himself  and  €reneral  Wilkinson  as  American  commissioners. 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watkins,t  presiding  on  the  occiasion,  when,  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, he  remarked,  that  ^  the  eagle  of  Liberty  has  extended  its 

*  See  vol  i.,  book  vr.,  chap.  ▼.,  of  tfai*  work.  ^ 

t  mttehes  Herald  and  MiifiMippi  Gasette,  May  10, 1804^ 
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flight  to  Louigiana,  and  will  cover  its  virtuotis  inhabitants  with 
its  protecting  wings.  We  hail  a  new  and  enterprising  people 
as  friends,  brothers,  and  fellow-citizens.  The  seeds  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  are  already  sown  among  them, 
and  will  grow,  unrestrained  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  into 
wealth,  power,  and  national  greatness."  Relative  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  he  continued :  ''  The  prudence  which  has 
governed  the  latter  part  of  this  great  transaction  has  been  equal 
to  the  wisdom  which  originally  planned  it.  To  execute  wi& 
ability  and  address  important  trusts  is  the  particular  priyilege 
of  exalted  minds ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  recompense  due  to  distinguished  and  arduous 
services.  Your  manly,  dignified  conduct ;  your  fimmess  .and 
perseverance  in  a  difficult,  troublesome  transaction ;  your  affii- 
ble,  conciliating  manners ;  and,  above  all,  your  constant  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  interests  of  your  country,  entitle  you  to 
the  love  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  approbation  and  confidence 
of  the  United  States.  The  30th  of  December  last  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  liberties  of  Lpuisian^  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  The  names  of  Claiborne  and  Wilkin- 
son will  be  consecrated  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana,  and  cx>m- 
mand  the  respect  of  ]f>08terity.'' 

As  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  Federal  government,  it  was  expected  that  he  **  should  ob- 
tain all  the  information  in  his  power  relative  to  the  customs, 
habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
and  communicate  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  This  daty  he  performed  with  such 
fidelity  and  discretion  as  gained  for  hiifi  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  Federal  executive,  and  ejtalted  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends  and  all  admirevs  of  American  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  authorities  had  been  anxiously 
preparing  a  form  of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  26th,  provided  for  erecting  the  whole 
province  into  two  territorial  governments.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  declared,  that  *'  all  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  thirty-third 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  westward  to  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  onder  the  n^une  of  the  'Territory  of  Or- 
leans/ "  The  formation  of  the  same  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  July,  1787,  with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  seemed  lo  require,  they 
being  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  while  those 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  principally  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  plan  of  government  provided  for  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, and  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  people,  was, 
accordingly,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Instead  of  conferring  upon  the  people  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  act  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  confided  tor  the  governor  and  a  lec;- 
islative  council ;  the  latter  to  consist  of  **  thirteen  of  the  most  fit 
and  discreet  persons  in  the  territory,  nominated  by  the  governor 
annually  to  the  president  for  his  appointment,  fi'om  among  the 
resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding  no 
office  of  profit  under  the  territory  or  the  United  States.** 
*  This  feature  was  objectionable,  especially  to  the  ns^tive 
American  citizens,  because  it  depriv^  them  of  one  of  the 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Constituti^ft  of  the  United  States,  in 
excluding  them  from  the  advantages  of  popular  suflSrage  in  the 
election  of  their  Legislature.  Henee  the  act  created  active' 
opponents,  who  exerted  every  efibrt  to  prevent  the  provisions 
from  being  enforced.  On  this  account,  Governor  Olaibome 
subsequently  met  with  much  difilculty  in  procuring  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  French  population  wece  dissatisfied  with  the  act  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  They  had  expected  to  be  admitted  speedily  into 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  state^ 
and  deprecated  the  division  of  the  province,  because,  by  divid- 
ing the  people  between  two  territorial  governments,  the  period 
of  their  admission  into  the  Union  would  necessarily  be  delay- 
ed, which  would  be  contrary  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
cession.  They  also  objected  to  extending  over  them  those 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
Afirican  slaves  into  the  teiritory.  This  they  deemed  a  blow  at 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  province.    At  length  public 
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meetings  were  held  and  remoDstrances  were  adopted  against 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  demanding  immediate^  admission 
into  the  Federal  Uni<m  as  an  independeiit  state.  A  deputation 
of  three  Frenchmen,  MM.  Derbigny,  Detrehen,  and  Sauve,  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  to  protest  against  these  grievances, 
and  to  urge  their  favorite  measure. 

No  militia  system  existing  in  the  province.  Governor  Clai- 
borne was  active  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  numerous  volunteer  military  companies  composed  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  chiefly  ojf  such  as  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Western  States.  By  means  of  these  companies  he  had 
been  able  to  give  character  and  efficiency  to  his  government ; 
but  the  measure  was  unpopular  with  the  Creole  French,  who 
viewed  it  as  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Freni^h  citizens ;  and  hence  a  portion  of  the  prejudice 
which  many  of.  the  Creoles- of  Louisiana  entertained  against 
the  patriotic  gover9or. 

Meantime,  the  1st  of  October  arrived,  and  the  territorial 
government  was  organized,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  March  26th.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  w^  reappoint^ 
ed  governor ;  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory ;  Duponceau,  Kirby,  Prevost,  and  Dominic  A.  Hall  were 
territoriar judges ;  Mahlon  Dickinson  was  district  attorney; 
and  Le  Breton  d'Orgeney  marshal. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  nominated  and 
appoiiited  by  the  president,  but,  from  some  latent  dissatisfac- 
tion, a  majority  of  them  declined  serving.  After  various  delays 
and  embarrassments,  Grovemor  Claiborne  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  means  ot 
blank  commissions  forwarded  by  the  president.  It  was  on  the 
'4th  of  December  that  the  legislative  body,  duly  formed,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  Orlens.  The  members  entered 
upon  the  arduous  duties  before  them  with  zeal  and  energy,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  was  fully  established  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

[A.D.  1805.]  During  this  first  session  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  with  a  county  court  or-* 
ganized  in  each.  A  code  of  judicial  proceeding,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inferior  and  superior  courts,  was  enacted,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  besides  many  wholesome 
laws  and  provisions  for  the  good  government  of  the  pr''^ 

*  ICartm'i  Loaiiiana,  toL  ii,  p.  fiSO-SOO. 
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Among  other  creations  of  this  Legislature  was  that  of  the  first 
bank  in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions,  with  a 
*  legal  existence  of  sixteen  years,  and  kQown  as  the  *^  Bank  of 
Louisiana."  The  successfiil  operation  of  this  baAk  greatly  re- 
lieved like  embaitassments  caused  by  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  shape  of  liberanxas,  or  government  scrip,  left  in 
oirciilation  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  the  French  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  by  paper  circulation^  were  distrustful  of 
the  new  expedient  for  relief.* 

Meantime,  Congress  having  duly  considered  the  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  former  act  for  organizing  the  territory,- 
repealed  the  obnoxious  law  and  siibstituted  another,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  which  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  m  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly.  This  act  was  approved  March  2d,  1805,  and 
placed  the  people  of  the  Orleans  Territory  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others. 

The  first  Legislature  under  the  new  act  convened  for  business 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  During 
this  session  the  territorial  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  were 
greatly  modified,  and  received  the  impressxof  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Louisiana  code,  which  were  retained  for  forty  years 
afterward,  until  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1845. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Anglo-Americons  residing  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  District,  and  government  of  West  Florida,  had 
become  greatly  dissatisfied  with,  their  condition,  being  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  although  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  Louisiana  a« 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  under  the  cession  firom  France* 
Although  claiming  the  rights  of  American^  citizens,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the.  colonial  authority  of  a  despotic  «iid 
foreign  po^r.  Thus,  disappointed  in  their  expectation  that 
the  District  of  Baton  «Rouge  would  have  been  included  in  the 
surrender  of  Louisiana,  and  impatient  of  the  Spanish  authority, 
many  became  discontented  and  vindictive.  Believing  the 
Spaiish  government  at  Baton  Rouge  weak  and  isolated,  and 
confidendy  expecting  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  Orleans  and  Mis- 
sissippi, they  determined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  The  en- 
tire  population  ef  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  at  this  time  known 

*  ICartin'i  Loainanft,  voL  ii,  p.  S47. 
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as  ^New  Feliciana,''  was  about  tweWe  hundred  persons. 
They  were  chiefly  the  descendants  of  ihe  former  British  col- 
onists, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants,  to- 
gether with  many  who  had  emigrated  recently  from  the  United 
States.*  A  design  was  formed  to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  with  them  to  drive  the  civil  authorities 
from  the  district. 

A  few  resolute  men,  who  were  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among 
the  people,  and  several  prominent  leaders,  having  armed  them- 
selves, traversed  the  country  in  order  to  engage  volunteers  in 
the  enterprise.  About  two  hundred  men  were  at  length  col- 
lected ;  but  a  difference  between  the  principal  leaders  caused 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  brought  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spanish  governor. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  abortive  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Spanish  power,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  constituted  government,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  offenders  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  residing  near 
Pinckney ville,  in  Wilkinson  county.  To  seize  and  punish  these 
men,  the  Spanish  authorities  neglected  no  opportunity  and 
spared  no  effort 

At  length,  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  order  to  secure  their 
victims,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  American  ter- 
ritory hj  a  forcible  and  unlawful  manner.  The  Kempers,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  seized 
hy  a  party  of  armed  men  in  disguise,  and  after  severe  per- 
sonal violence  and  abuse,  were  forcibly  carried  oS,  in  close 
confinement,  across  the  line  of  demarkation,  and  delivered  to 
a  troop  of  Spanish  light-horse,  acting  under  orders  from  Gov- 
ernor Grandpre,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Having  been  placed  on 
board  a  boat  at  Tunica  Bayou,  they  were  conveyed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Point  Couple,  when  the  party  was  discovered 
and  arrested  by  Lieotenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  that  point.  Having  captured  the  whole  party,  he 
sent  them  under  guard  to  answer  before  the  proper  tribunals 
at  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.f 

*  Stoddait'f  Looisiana,  p.  115. 

t  See  tbiB  fobject  more  fully  noted  in  ehupter  xiii.  of  ^t&»  book,  riz. :  "  Miidftippi 
Tenitory,"  year  1805. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  similar  violations  of  ter- 
ritory and  outrages  qpon  the  rights  of  American  citizens  bad 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  patrols  under  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. Claiming  all  the  region  west  of  Natchitoches,  the  Span* 
ish  armed  patrols  prohibited  all  travel  and  intercourse  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  point.  Early  in  the  year,  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  had  been  intercepted  on  Red  River, 
above  Natchitoches,  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

S^ain  hid  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  surrender  Louisiana 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  prefect,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  She  still  held  the  Floridas,  and  thus  controlled  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  rivers  e^si  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  look- 
ed forward  to  some  change  of  fortune  which  might  yet  restore 
Louisiana,  and  thus  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  North  Amer- 
icati  possessions.  Hence  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  delay  their  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  after  its  formal  transfer  to  the  American 
commissioners ;  and  finally  retired  reluctantly  only  when  com- 
pelled, in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. As  late  as  the  7th  of  August,  1S05,  Grovemor  Claiborne 
says, ''  The  Spaniards  are  so  wedded  to  Louisiana,  that  neces- 
sity alone  will  induce  them  to  depart."  The  Marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Grovemor  Claiborne  that 
^so  many  Spanish  officers  continuing  in  Louisiana  so  long 
beyond  the  right  occasion  for  it  was  viewed  by  the  general 
government  with  disapprobation,"  still  claimed  further  indul* 
gence,  and  desired  his  property  and  his  attendants  to  be  ex- 
empted ,from  municipal  taxation.*  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Grovernor  Claiborne  wrote  to  the  president  "  that  hie  had  been 
informed  by  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  that  the  court  of  Spain 
desired  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  in  time  this  object  would  be  obtained." 

It  was  in  the  same  communication  that  Governor  Claiborne 
desired  authority  to  compel  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  to 
leave  the  country  immediately,  as  they  were  insidiously  exerting- 
themselves  to  raise  up  a  Spanish  party.  He  proceeds,  "  The 
prospect  of  a  retrocession  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is 

*  Atfieiiean  State  Vtapen,  yoL  y^  p.  97,  Boftcm  editknt 
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now,  and  has  always- been,  the  theme  of  the  Spanieh  ofi^cers 
who  remain  in  this  territory ;  and  many  citizens  seem  to  view 
it  as  an  event  likely  to  happen :  an  impression  which.  I  greaUy 
regret,  since  it  tends  to  lessen  4heir  confidence  in  the  American 
government,  and  to  cherish  a  Spanish  party  among  us.  Next, 
therefore,  to  a  final  adjustment  of  limits  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, I  most  desire  to  see  every  Spanish  ofiicer  removed 
from  the  ceded  territory.  There  certainly  must  be  a  power 
somewhere  vested,  to  cause  to  be  executed  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  directs  *the  Spanish  forces  to  be  withdrawn  in 
three  months  from  the  ceded  territory. \  I  should,  indeed,  be 
pleased  to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that,  in  my  character  as  ^  oom- 
missioner*  or  governor,  I  could  on  this  occaaiim  (if  necessary) 
use  compulsory  measures."* 

At  length  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  in  September^  1805,* 
kaving  embarked  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  control  for  Pea* 
saeola,  took  his  departure  by  land  westward,  through  the  Mex- 
ican provinces,  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  many  of  the  remaining 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  believe  that  the 
oountry  was  lost  to  Spain,  but  had  only  been  conveyed  to  tke 
United  States  in  trust  until  the  close  of  the  European  wars^ 
when  they  hoped  for  its  restoration. 

Meantime,  every  efibrt  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  to  extend  their  settlements  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine. The  village  and  settlement  of  Adaes^  fourteen  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  was  coeval  with  Natchitoches  itself;  and  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1805  it  was  the  most  important  one  west  of  Alex- 
andria. To  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
and  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Bishop 
of  New  Leon,  Don  Fcliciano  Mariro,  made  his  annual  visit, 
and  having  performed  high  mass,  and  consecrated  a  grave* 
yard,  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  hundred 
neophytes. 

Subsequently,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  several  ad- 
ditional colonies  of  Spanish  settlers  were  located  in  the  east- 
em  portion  of  Texas,  and  new  military  posts  were  established 
west  of  the  Sabine.  The  first  of  these  colonies  had  arrived  at 
San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  consisted  of  five  hundred 

*  American  State  Papen,  vol  r.,  p.  109,  Bofton  edition.    A]fO»  MuMiiiippi  Herald 
and  Natclicz  Qazette,  November,  1806. 
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Spanish  emigrants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  trobps.  Soon 
afterward,  a  similar  colony  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  for  the 
extension  and  security  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  during  the  autumn  strong  military  re-enforcements 
firom  Mexico  and  Havana'  were  sent  to  West  Florida  and 
Texas.  The  first  arrival  at  Pensacola,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  troops ;  and  on  the  80th  an  additional 
force  of  three  hundred  arrived  at  the  same  port,  and  were  or- 
dered to  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
sons in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time,  Spanish  agents 
from  Mobile  had  contracted  for  four  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
berides  other  supplies  for  the  army  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  number  of  regular  troops  at  the  difierent  points  in  Texaa» 
west  of  the  Sabine,  at  this  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred.* 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  afi[airs  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806.  Every  in* 
dication  presaged  a  speedy  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  West  was  impatient  for  the  collision. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  en- 
gage  in  open  war  with  the  waning  power  of  Spain.  Although 
Mr.  Jeflferson,  as  early  as  1786,  had  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
United  States  were  ultimately  to  occupy  all  North  America, 
yet  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  the  Spaniards  peace- 
ably to  occupy  the  immense  territories  until  the  American  pop- 
ulation, by  its  constant  increase,  should  advance  and  occupy 
the  country  gradually  as  it  might  be  required  for  new  states. 
In  one  of  his  letters  at  that  early  period  he  says,  ^Our  confed- 
eracy must  be  received  as  the  hive  from  which  all  America^ 
north  and  south,  is  to  he  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too, 
not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent  to  press 
too  soon  upon  the  Spaniards.  Thos6  countries  can  not  be  in 
better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
until  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
have  soon.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  receive.''  Such 
was  the  policy  of  this  great  American  statesman  in  1786 ;  and 
Ae  same  policy  has  been  regularly  pursued  by  the  Federal 
authorities  ever  since.  Such  were  the  views  t)f  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  in  1805,  when  directing  the  afiairs  of  the  national  govern- 
ment   At  that  time  the  population  was  rapidly  advancing  over 

*  AuMncan  State  Paperir  vol.  t.,  p.  94,  95,  Boi too  editSon. 
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the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  government 
had,  by  a  cautious  perseverance  in  amicable  negotiations,  ac- 
quired all  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  it  had  also  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  for  American  commerce  as  early  as  1798.  Again, 
in  1803,  it  had  obtained  the  actual  occupancy  of  both  bank? 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  together 
with  an  indefinite  claim  to  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Why  press  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  so  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can population  were  ready  to  take  actual  possession  ?  It  was 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  what  they  already  occupied  east  of  Natchitoches,  leav- 
ing the  remainder,  with  its  unsettled  limits  on  the  west,  for  the 
time,  wholly  with  the  Spaniards. 

Hence  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to 
avoid,  by  all  means,  a  war  with  Spain,  by  running  a  conven- 
tional liiie  west  of  the  American  settlements,  leaving  the 
whole  subject  of  the  actual  and  rightful  boundary  on  the 
west  open  to^  future  discussion.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
prompted  its  course  in  restraining  the  western  people,  as 
well  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  fi-om  actual  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired. 

The  Spaniards  had  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  destiny  which  seemed 
to  threaten  them  unless  the  tide  were  arrested.  Instead  of 
provoking  further  irritation,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  omitted  no  effort  in  its  attempts  to  insure  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  old  difiSbcuIties  with  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  boundary  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Feliciana  par- 
ishes of  Florida,  the  United  States  proposed  a  fi*iendly  nego- 
tiation for  the  purchase  of  both  the  Floridas  entire,  connected 
with  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  western  confines  of 
Louisiana ;  yet  all  ^orts  at  agreement  on  this  point  were  un- 
successful, and  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  announced 
to  Congress  that  ''with  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
of  differences  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  issue.  On  the  Mo- 
bile, our  conunerce  passing  through  that  river  continues  to  be 
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obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches.  Prop- 
ositions for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  to.  While,  Jiowever,  the  right  is  un- 
settled, we  have  avoided  any  change  in  the  state  of  ^things  by 
taking  new  posts,  or  strengthening  ourselves  on  the  disputed 
territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  would  not,  by  a 
contrary  course  of  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  the  example,  and 
endanger  conflicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  which  may  not  be 
easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to 
lose  our  confidence." 

Meantime,  the  president  had  caused  a  military  post  to  be 
erected  at  Natchitoches,  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men, 
to  restrain  any  advances  of  the  Spaniards  east  of  that  place. 
Major  Porter,  commanding  at  Natchitoches,  was  instructed  to 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
western  frontier. 

[A.D.  1806.]  On  the  first  of  January  following,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  less  than  three  months,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo 
returned  to'  Louisiana  on  his  route  to  Pensacola.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, he  tarried  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches, 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of  that  settlement,  and 
friendly  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  American  gar- 
rison. But,  his  object  being  suspected,  the  commandant.  Ma- 
jor Porter,  extending  to  him  the  courtesy  due  his  rank,  refiised 
to  admit  him  into  the  fort.  His  object  was,*  doubtless,  to  as- 
sure the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  eflforts  in  contemplation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  de- 


Soon  after  his  departure  for  Pensacola,  a  small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops  proceeded  fi-om  the  Sabine  to  the  town  of  Ada- 
es,  fourteen  miles  from  Natchitoches,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  post  at  that  place.  Rumor  likewise  gave  notice  of 
the  advance  of  six  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  Codero, 
.governor  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Trinity  River.  This  force, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a  few  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, well  supplied  isvith  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  remain- 
ed several  weeks  upon  the  Trinity,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re 
enforcements,  under  Don  Simon  Herrera,  from  New  Leon, 
when  they  continued  to  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Neches.     The  march  of  such  a  force  toward 
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the  frontier  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  time  of  peace  was 
ample  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  of  a  design  in  the  Spanish  officer  to  interrupt  the 
.  amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Major  Porter,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  dispatohed  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Nacogdoches,  requiring  from  him  assurances 
that  all  inroads  of  Spanish  troops,  and  all  violence  and  restraint 
toward  American  citizens  east  of  the  Sabine,  should  cease  forth- 
with ;  and  informing  him  that,  in  case  such  assurances  were 
withheld,  he  should  proceed  to  jMrotect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  ll«5  lawful  pursuit  of  business  within  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  westward  to  the  Sabine ;  that,  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  should  distribute  patrols  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Sabine,  and  prevent  armed  men,  not  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  from  advancing  east  of  that  stream ;  repel 
invasion  by  pursuing  and  arresting  the  invaders,  always  avoid- 
ing the  eflusion  of  blood,  unless  absolutely  necessary ;  that 
in  case  those  assurances  were  given  in  good  faith,  he  should 
not  interrupt  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  and  those  of  Nacogdoches ;  but  otherwise 
he  should  cut  off  all  communication.* 

Ta  this  'message  Don  Rodriguez  promptly  made  answer, 
that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  had  any  violence 
been  offered  by  his  troops,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  for 
the  suppression  of  contraband  trade  and  the  exportation  of 
horses.  He  added,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  give  the  assu- 
rances required,  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  parties  to  patrol 
as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Spanish  commander,  he  had  established  a  fron- 
tier post,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  men,  with  directions  to  observe 
the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  the  provisional  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Spanish  possessions.!     At  the  same  time,  he  sent 

*  Martin'f  Lonuiiuia,  vol.  ii,  p.  S69. 

t  The  Arroyo  Hondo  waf  a  deep  ravine  leven  milei  weitof  Natofaitocbei,  and  aboot 
an  eqaal  diatasoe  from  the  town  of  Adaea.  The  town  of  Natddtochei  had  been  fint 
occupied  aa  a  trading-post  hy  Bt  Denya  in  1713,  and  in  1717  it  waa  made  a  militaiy 
poat  To  occupy  the  coantiy  alio,  the  ^paniarda,  in  May  following,  eatabliahed  the  set- 
tlement and  "  Mission  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Adaes,"  under  the  protection  of  a  miHtaiy 
fiorce.  During  the  contentioDS  of  the  French  and  Spanish  commandants  in  this  quarter, 
a  mutual  agreement  established  the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  a  conventional  boundary,  which 
was  observed  until  1763,  when  the  whole  of  Louisiana  west  of  ^e  Mississippi  was 
eedodtoSpain.  From  that  time  until  the  transfer  of  Looioiana  to  tiie  United  Statea  in 
1803,  no  adverse  claim  was  agitated  relative  to  the  western  boundsty  of  Louisiana. 
This  trar«fer  revived  die  controversy  as  to  tiie  real  boundaries  of  Louisiana  on  the  west. 
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an  order  to  the  people  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  remmding  them 
of  their  allegiance  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  required  them 
to  join  his  standard  whenever  commanded  by  his  officers.  He 
also  gave  them  assurances  of  the  protection  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  that  Red  River  would  soon  be  made  the  bound- 
ary between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces.* 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Major  Porter  de- 
tached sixty  men  under  Captain  Turner,  with  orders  forthwith 
to  remove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Adaes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  This  object  having  been  effected,  Captain  Tur- 
ner established  his  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine.  ^ 

Meantime,  Greneral  Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  invasicm  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  by  the  troops  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  from 
Fort  Adams,  was  -accordingly  ordered  to  advance  with  a  de- 
tachment of  three  companies  and  four  field-pieces  to  Natchi- 
toches, to  r€Henforce  the  garrison  at  that  post 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washingt6n  city  had  been  formally 
notified  that,  while  negotiations  were  pending  relative  to  iht 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the  military  posts  of  each  power  should 
remain  as  they  were ;  that  neither  power  should  make  any 
military  operation,  or  advance  any  posts  beyond  their  former 
positions ;  that  the  United  States  designed  no  movement  which 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupy  new  posts  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine wpuld  be  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  as  such  resisted. 

Early  in  June,  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Herrera,  took 
position  near  the  Bayou  Pierre  settlement,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Natchitoches.  Greneral  Herrera  continued  to  occupy 
this  station  without  any  hostile  movement  until  the  20th  of 
September,  when  he  retired  with  his  command  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabine,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops 
under  General  Wilkinson.! 

Upon  the  first  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  vicin^ 
ity  of  Nacogdoches,  Grovemor  Claiborne  had  opened  a  spir- 
ited correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  remon- 
strated against  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.    Receiving  no  satis&ctory 

*  Marttn'f  Lcmirianft,  yoL  il«  p.  263,  2^. 

t  See  MiMiftippi  Men enger  at  Natofaes,  September  6tfa,  180f . 
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assurance  of  a  disposition  to  retire,  the  governor  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Natchitoches. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Gushing,  with  the  first  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Natchitoches,  and  taken 
charge  of  that  post,  under  instructions  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  until  offensive  measures  were  unavoidable.  Hence 
the  two  armies  remained  several  months  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other  without  collision. 

During  this  time  General  Wilkinson  prosecuted  his  ftiilitary 
preparations  actively  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  forts 
were  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defense,  and  several  stockades 
near  the  city  were  nearly  completed ;  nine  gun-boats  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Ohio ;  and  additional  troopi  having  been  order- 
ed from  the  northwestern  posts,  were  concentrating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans,*  and  detachments  of 
militia  advanced  from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Natchitoches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  General  Wilkinson 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  Without  delay  he  dispatched  Colonel  Cushing  with  a 
communication  to  Gk>vem6r  Codero,  at  Nacogdoches,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish  troops  to  th^  west 
side  of  the  Sabine.  Codero,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he 
would  transmit  his  communication  to  the  captain-general,  with- 
out whose  orders  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter.  General  Wil- 
kinson rejoined,  and  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  march  to  the  Sabine,  but  without  any  hostile  in- 
tention against  the  troops  or  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
forces  near  that  river. 

Jt  was  after  the  middle  of  October  when  the  secret  emissa- 
ries of  Burr  made  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, at  Natchitoches,  to  sound  his  views  and  feelings  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The  general 
with  great  circumspection,  elicited  from  them  ^ach  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  movements  of  Burr,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  promises  and  evasive  answers.  Scarcely 
half  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  mission,  they  retired  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  near  Fort  Adams, 
to  await  fiirther  developments. 

*  ICaitia'i  Lodiihma,  vol.  iL»  p.  MS. 
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On  the  22d  of  October  General  Wilkinson  took  up  the  line 
of  march  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Sabine,  where  he  designed 
to  BBtablish  his  headquarters.  As  he  advanced,  he  received 
notice  from  the  Spanish  eommander  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  Riv- 
er by  the  American  army;  yet  General  Wilkinson,  regard- 
less of  this  threat,  continued  his  march,  and  reached  the  Sabine 
on  the  24th,  when  he  found  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  American  army  took  position  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sabine,  while  the  Spanish  occupied  the  right.  These  posi- 
tions were  held  by  the  respective  armies  until  about  the  6th  of 
November,  when  both  commanders  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  and  submit  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  to 
the  friendly  action  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a  limit 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the  east 

General  Wilkinson  made  no  delay  in  opening  a  negotiation 
vnth  Governor  Codero  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional boundary  between  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  For  this  purpose,  Major  Walter  Burling 
was  dispatched  as  a  special  agent  to  treat  with  the  governor 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties.  The 
specific  object  of  this  mission  has  remained  a  mystery ;  but  its 
general  tenor  and  object  was  the  amicable  arrangement  for  a 
provisional  boundary,  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  forces  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Sabine**  From 
subsequent  events,  it  was  strongly  believed  that  the  mission 
had  been  instituted  by  Greneral  Wilkinson  as  much  for  his  own 
pecuniary  emolument  as  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  a 
boundary.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  the 
suspicion  which  settled  over  him,  that  he  had  extorted  mot^y 
from  the  Spanish  governor  by  exciting  his  fears  as  to  the  pow- 
erful invasion  contemplated  by  Burr,  and  which  could  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  most  energetic  movements  of  the  American 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  whole  of  the  army  and  means  at 
his  disposal.f 

*  See  ICutin'g  Loaiaiana»  yoL  ii,  979. 

t  The  fnbttanoe  of  tfaii  nifpicioa,  whidi  ia  certainly  not  without  lome  fiwmdatioo.  If 
oontained  in  tiie  fbUowing  "extract  of  a  letter  from  Vew  Orleaaa,  dated  April  t9d, 
1807/'  flnt  pabliahed  in  the  New  York  Spectator  of  Jane  lOtfa,  and  copied  in  tiie  Ifia- 
iiifippi  Meiaenger  of  Angoft  Utii,  1807.    The  author  of  tfaia  work  haa  cooTeraed  with 
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.  Having 'Completed  his  arrangements  with  the  Spaq^sh  gov- 
ernor and  General  Herrera  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the 
tl'oops  from  the  Sabine,  General  Wilkinson  prepared  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  American  troops : 

**  MORNING  ORDER. 
"  Cftinp.  eaf  t  htak  of  the  BMat,  Norember  5tht  1809. 

••His  Excellency  General  Herrera,  the  military  chief  im- 
mediately apposed  to  this  corps,  having  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and  to  prohibit  their  re-crossing  the 
Sabine  River  pending  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  objects  of  this  expedition  are  accom- 

loiiie  of  the  forviTon  of  CtpCain  Ftrnur'i  tnx>p  on  the  Sabine,  and  tiiey  ooRoborato  tfie 
ftmtement  oootained  in  tiie  extract,  viz. : 

"  The  intendant  aaid  that  Oeneral  Wilkinson  firat  commnnicated  intelligence  of  IIm 
general  nature  of  thia  plot  to  Qorernor  Gordero  upon  the  Sabine,  and  propoaed  to  him, 
that  if  he  woold  withdraw  hia  Ibrcea  fimn  that  river,  and  prevail  apon  the  Tic&>king  tio 
fhrniah  him  (Oeneral  WiUdnaon)  with  #300,000,  he  woold  undertake  to  frnatrate  the 
Hleaigna  of  the  oonapiratora,  and  aave  the  provincea  of  hia  Catholic  mi^ty  from  inra- 
aion,  employing  for  that  porpoae  the  forcef  and  oAer  reaouvea,  naval  and  nulitazy,  of 
the  United  Statea.  Oovernor  Cordero,  knowing  Wilkinson  to  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  interests  of  his  king,  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  his  {m>positions.  He  inmiedi- 
at^ly  consented  that  b6th  armies  shoald  retire  from  the  banka  of  the  Sabine ;  the  Span- 
ish force  for  die  purpose  of  re-enfoceing  their  posts  on  tiie  frontiers  of  New  Ifezibo^and 
the  American  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  die  Mississippi  He  also  dispatched  cou- 
riers to  the  vice-king  in  Mexico,  and  furnished  Wilkinsen  forthwith  with  #130.000^ 
whi^  tcere  tent  from  8t.  Antoine  upon  muUt.  The  intendant  forther  informed  this 
gentleman  that*  before  the  arrival  of  Cordero's  dispatches,  the  vice-king  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  place  full  confidence  in  WiOunson,  and  refosed  to  transmit  #180,000, 
the  balance  of  the  aum  which  Cordero  had  undertaken  to  promise  him.  Soon  after  this 
mlbsa],  the  iotendant  aaid  that  Wilkinson  had  diapatched  a  confidential  aid-de-camp, 
Major  Burling,  to  Mexico  with  further  proofii  of  die  conspiracy,  and  with  further  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and 
with  a  reque^  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  •160,000  to  Gen«id  Wilkinson.  The 
▼ioe-king  refused  to  receive  die  information  from  Burling,  and  referred  him  for  the  pig- 
ment of  the  money  to  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  for  which  place  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  depart  Upon  his  arrival  here,  the  intendant  refosed  to  fhrnisk  him 
with  any  thing  but  a  gciard,  and  ovdeved  him  to  take  his  passage  immediately  to  New 
Oiieans. 

"  When  the  gendeman  to  whom  this  was  spoken  returned  to  this  place,  about  a  foit< 
night  or  three  weeks  ago,  he  mentioned  the  circumstances  and  the  substance  of  this 
oonversatioo  to  sooie  of  his  Mends,  who  immediately  gave  it  dronladoB.  It  at  Isflt 
reached  die  ears  of  Wilkinson,  and,  after  some  hesitadon,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  it  He  sent  an  officer  to  the  gentleman,  with  three  written  interrogatories, 
to  wlnoh  he  requested  an  answer  in  writing.  1st  He  demanded  whether  he  had  an- 
diorised  the  report  of  such  conversation  with  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Crux.  3d. 
Whether  such  conversation  actaally  took  place  of  the  nature  and  name  reported ;  and, 
3d.  Whether  he  believed  the  relation  of  the  intendant  to  be  true.  To  each  of  which 
this  gendeman  answered  by  a  laconic  Ye$  I  and  he  has  since  heard  nodiing  further 
fimn  the  general.  From  the  weight  of  this  gendeman's  name  and  character,  as  we& 
as  ftom  a  thoasand  &Stk€t  coftoboratinf  chrcamitannes,  his  report  is  almost  uaftvefMl^ 
tocredited." 
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plisbed,  and  the  camp  will  be,  of  course,  evacuated  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  Colonel  Gushing  will  lead  the  troops  to  Natck- 
itocbes. 

(Signed)  **  Waltbr  Bubung,  Aid-de-camp/* 

Thus  termmated  the  Sabine  expedition.  The  object  in  view 
by  the  Federal  government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
army  from  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  object  was  certainly  effected  by  General  Wilkinson ;  and 
his  friends  congratulated  the  country  **  that  all  the  noise  and 
trouble  on  the  western  frontier  had  been  settled  quietlyy  by  the 
intelligence,  temper,  and^firmness-of  the  general,  without  blood- 
sh/dd."*'  Yet  his  troops  retired  indignandy  from  the  Sabine, 
many  of  them  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  robbed  of 
their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  their  commander, 
who  had  entered  into  dishonorable  negotiations,  and  that  money, 
and  not  the  sword,  had  terminated  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  aflerward,  Greneral  Wilkinson  dispatched  Colonel 
Burling  to  Mexico  upon  a  secret  mission,  avowedly  to  apprise  ' 
the  .viceroy  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but,  as  he  subsequently 
alleged,  for  a  different  purpose.! 

Leaving  the  troops  to  be  advanced  to  Fort  Adams  under 
their  respective  commanders,  Greneral  WilkinsoBi  with  his  stafl^ 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  pru- 
dence andxircumtsances  might  dictate  for  the  defense  of  tb# 
city  against  the  revolutionary  designs  of  Aaron  Burr  and  hi« 
confederates. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  immediately  commeliced  the  most  active  measures 
for  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  government 
in  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  the  contemplated  move- 
ments for  the  invasion  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Of  these,  Gren- 
eral Wilkinson  h«ui  been  apprised  by  the  special  agents  s«it 
from  Burr  himself,  urging  his  active  co-operation  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Thede  confidential  agents  were 
Samuel  Swartwout  and  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  at  Natchitoches,  and  who  renewed*  their 

*  Bee  MiBtistippi  Meifenger,  November  11th,  1806. 
t  Martiii'i  LomUlana,  toL  ii,  p.  tTJMITS. 
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afforts  with  the  general  again  in  more  than  one  interview  in 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  the  commander-in-chief 
was  actively  employed  in  the  a^uous  duties  devolving  upon 
him  for  the  defense  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans^ 
As  a  part  of  the  measures  for  thi»  purpose,  he  assumed  the  re- 
•ponsibility  of  dispatching  Lieutenant  Swan  to  Jamaica,  osten- 
sibly to  apprise  the  several  British  commanders  at  that  station 
of  the  designs  of  Burr,  in  which  he  professed  to  expect  aid  from 
the  British  naval  forces,  and  against  which  the  commander-in- 
ohief  entered  his  formal  protest 

.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  danger  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  country  from 
an  unlawiul  combination  on  the  Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
gpvemmeint  house.  At  this  meeting.  Governor  Claiborne  and 
General  Wilkinson  personally  attended,  and  announced  to  the 
people  the  imminent  peril  which  required  the  active  military 
preparations  in  progress  for  the  defense*  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
protect  it  against  a  powerful  conspiracy  of  seven  thousand  men, 
who  designed  the  subversion  of  the  govemmmit,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  plunder  of  the  city,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  designing  men  in  the  Union.* 

General  Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  intended  co-operation  of  the 
British  navy  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  contem* 
plated  invasion,  he  asserted,  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
by  a  special  messenger  from  the  conspirators,  on  the  18th  day 
of  October,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sabine.  The  object  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  he  said,  was  the  hope  of  his  co-operating  with 
them ;  and  that,  without  disclosing  his  determination,  he  set 
oat  for  the  Sabine,  settled  the  Spanish  affairs,  and,  with  all  ex- 
pedition, repaired  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  intended  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  for  its  defense  or  perish  in  its  mms ;  that, 
while  at  Natchitoches,  he  received  a  message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  New  Orleans,  and  added,  that  there  were  several 
persons  in  the  city  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who 
were  known  to  him,  and  whom  he  should  have  arrested  long 

*  Mtftin'f  Looifiana,  toL  it,  p.  S77. 
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since  had  he  been  duly  authorized.  He  informed  them  that  his 
object  in  entering  the  eity  was  to  prepare  for  its  security;  but 
subsequent  advices  had  determined  him  to  change  his  plans, 
and  attack  the  conspirators  before  they  arrived,  as  their  num*- 
bers  were  much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  To  this  end, 
he  was  preparing  the  flotilla  to  meet  the  foe  above  Natchez, 
compel  them  to  land,  and  thus  cut  them  off;  to  effect  which,  it 
was  requisite  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken,  as  the 
enemy,  by  all  advices,  was  to  arrive  at  Natchez  cm  the  20th 
of  December,  with  two  thousand  men.  He  also  informed  them 
that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  Union,  that  it  was  extensive  in  its  object,  and 
that,  more  effectually  io  accomplish  its  execution,  armed  ves* 
dels  in  disguise  would  ^iter  the  river  to  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  expedition  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  protect  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  vessels  were  procured  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
he  concluded  by  pledging  his  life  in  defense  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try.* 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  troops  firom  Natchitoches 
arrived  in  the  city ;  martial  law  was  declared  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced  throughout  the  military  district.  Guards  and  pa- 
trols were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  upon  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  Territory ;  and  men  who 
were  known  to  belong  to  Burr's  party,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  suspected,  were  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  military  de- 
fense, and  commanded  the  descent  of  the  river.  The  officers 
of  detachments  and  patrols  were  required  to  arrest,  examine, 
and  deliver  to  the  civil  authorities  for  further  trial  all  strangers 
and  suspicious  persons  not  having  passports  from  the  com- 
mcmder-in-chief  or  some  commissioned  officer. 

Rumors  of  the  most  alarming  description  were  daily  received 
from  the  Ohio  River,  magnifying  the  force  and  the  resources 
of  the  conspirators  in  proportion  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  informant.  Nor  were  these  rumors  idle  febrications. 
The  whole  West  was  in  a  feverish  excitement,  and  thousands 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  against  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  southwest,  and  not  a  few  were  willing  to  enlist  in 
any  undertaking  which  their  leaders  might  require.    New  Or- 

*  LovliiaM  Q«iette,  Deotniber  Itth,  16M. 
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leasis  was  certainly  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  infested  with 
hundreds  of  Burr's  emissaries  and  adherents,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Wahiut  Hills  to  New  Orleans.  Suspicion 
£uitened  upon  every  emigrant  from  the  Ohio  or  Western  States, 
and  every  man  who  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  his  arrival 
in  the  South*  Hence  arrests,  discharges,  and  vexatious  delays 
were  frequents  even  to  the  great  annoyance  of  peaceable  citi- 
2ens.  Those  who  at  heart  were  fisivorably  inclined  to  Burr's 
undettaking,  as  well  as  those  who  were  secret  emissaries  and 
agents^  complained  bitterly  of  the  intolerable  annoyance,  and 
dealt  out  wholesale  denimciations  against:  the  useless  precau- 
tions and  the  arbitn^ry  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  (although 
be  was  known  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates)  as  violations*  of  individual  rights  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  wa?  it  strange  that  they 
should  charge  him  with  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  aggran- 
dizement in  the  substitution  of  martial  law  and  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  civil  jurisdiction  guarantied  by  the  Constitution^  seeing 
they  alone  were  obnoxious  to  its  operation. 

About  the  same  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  New  Orieans, 
Bfi  an  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  approval  of  the  measures  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  him  iu  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  made  a  tender  of  their  services  for  any  duty  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  To  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
.prjsssing  tl^  unlawful  enterprise,  '*  the  inhabitants,  merchants, 
captains,  and  supercargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port  evinced  great 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  efforts  of  the  commander-in-chief,  readily 
agreeing  p  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifices  for  man- 
jiing  the  vessels  with  seamen,  while  the  citizens  generally  mani- 
fested unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  expected  assailants."* 

The  patriotic  governor  of  the  Orleans  Territory  was  also 
indefatigable  ib  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  and,  to  give  efficient  support,  he 
called  into  service  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  city,  who 
were  speedily  organized  into  the  '^  Battalion  of  New  Orleans/* 
^and  continued  on  duty  until  March  following,  when  tranquillity 
was.r^estored  to  the  city. 

^  Jeflbnon'i  MeiMce,  IHomhei  10tfa»  ISOS. 
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On  the  14th  of.  December  General  Wilkinson  arrested  the 
fearless  deliverer  of  La  Fayette,  Dr.  Erick  BoUman,  a  con- 
spicuous emissary  of  Burr,  arid  sent  him  to  a  place  of  security 
below  the  city.  Soon  afterward  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Sam-> 
uel  Swartwout,  of  New  York,  and  Peter  V*  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey,  known  adherents  of  Aaron  Burr.  These  men  were 
retained  in  the  custody  of  thfe  commander-in-chief  until  an  op- 
portunity presented  of  sending  them  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to 
stand  their  trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country. 

On  the  16th  of  December  (Jovemor  Claiborne  issued  hifl 
proclamation  as  "  Grovemor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof,**  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  •*  traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  over  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
a  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,"  and  made  known 
the  law  and  the  penalty  against  such  an  offense.* 

**  The  following  is  the  prodamation  of  Governor  Claiborne : 

▲  PROCLAMATION, 

Bjf  William  C.  C.  ClaiborM,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleam,  and  Comrnamder- 
ivrchitf  of  tJte  Militia  thereof. 

Whereas  I  have  received  information  that  certain  pertoni  are  conibining  and  ooD' 
federating  in  a  traiiorou$  project  to  labvert  the  authority  of  the  govemment  of  th* 
United  Statea  over  a  portion  of  the  territoriea  thereof  and  to  invade  the  dominionc  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  a  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  Statea ,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
iitae  thia  my  proolamation,  hereby  solemnly  cantiohing  the  citicena  of  this  territory 
against  entering  intOp  or  in  any  manner  coantenaocing,  the  conspiracy  aforesaid ;  and 
that  no  one  may  remain  ignorant  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  await  the  par* 
ties  concerned,  I  do  now  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  declares, 
**  that  if  any  person,  or  persons,  owing  aUegianoe  to  the  United  States  of  AoMrioa,  shdl 
levy  iD€tr  againet  thetHf  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  then  aid  and  c6mfi»i 
within  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on  confessioa 
in  open  oonrt,  or  on  the  tesdnaony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the  treason 
whereof  he  or  they  shaU  stand  indicted,  such  person,  or  persons,  shall  be  ac|jadg04 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  shall  suffer  deaih ;"  and  that  "  if  any 
person,  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons  afbre^ 
said,  shall. conceal,  and  not  as  soon  as  may  be  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  di« 
President  of  the  United  StAes,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  thereof  or  to  the  president 
or  governor  of  a  particular  state,  or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof^  such  perw 
son,  or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  a4judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shaU 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  yean,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  doUarft." 

And  I  do  further  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  ^United  States  has  also  declared, 
"that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin 
or  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  of  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  die  territorjc  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,,  every  such  person  so  oflbnding  shal^ 
upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  suffer  fine  and  ins- 
prisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had,  so  as  that 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  nor  the  term  of  imprisonment  be 
more  than  three  years." 
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Meantime,  great  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Dr. 
BoUman  for  his  release  from  the  military  custody  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object,  none  was  more 
zealous  and  indefatigable  than  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  acting 
as  attorney  in  his  behal£  Qn  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  December, 
having  applied  to  Judge  Dominic  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Territory,  upon  the  affidavits  of  himself,  Leonora 
d'Avergne,  and  Edmtmd  Forrestal,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Dr 
Bollman  at  the  command  of  Greneral  Wilkinson,  an  order  was 
granted  ^  that  a  writ  of  h(d>eas  corpus,  ad  stdjiciendunif  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Bollman,  do  issue,  directed  to  General  Wilkinson, 
returnable  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  was 
further  ordered,  that  the  general  be  served  with  copies  of  the 
affidavits  filed  in  this  behalf." 

Next  day  the  return  made  thereto  was  in  the  following 
words,  viz. : 

'*  The  undersigned,  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
takes  to  himself  aU  responsibility  for  the  arrest  of  Errick  BoU- 
man, on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason  against  the  govern- 
ment  and  laws  of  the'  United  States,  and  has  adopted  measures 
for  his  safe  delivery  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States*  It 
ioas  after  several  consultations  with  the  governor  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  this  territory,  that  the  undersigned  has  hazarded  this 
step  for  the  national  safety,  menaced  to  its  base  by  a  lawless  band 
of  traitors,  associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  whose  accomplices  are 
extended  from  New  York  to  this  city.  No  man  can  hold  in  high- 
er reverence  the  civil  institutions  of  his  country  than  the  under- 
signed,  and  it  is  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  holy  attribuies 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  uplifted  hand  of  violence  that  he 
has  interposed  the  force  of  arms,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
to  seize  upon  Bollman,  as  he  will  upon  all  others,  without  regard 
to  standing  or  station,  agaiitst  whom  satisfactory  proof  may 
arise,  of  a  participation  in  the  lawless  comoination. 

''Jambs  Wilkinson. 

"HdmdqumUn,  Army  of  the  Umtad  SUUet,  New  Orleans,  December  17, 1806."* 

About  the  same  time,  General  Wilkinson  was  served  with  an- 

•    Giren  at  Now  Orieani,  the  16th  December,  1806,  and  of  the  sorereignty  and  inde- 
pendence  of  the  United  Statei  the  thirty-first 

In  testimony  whereoC  I  have  ondenigned  my  name,  and  caosed  die  public 
L'^*  8*1    geal  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Willum  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

By  the  Qovemor,  R.  Claiboiuik,  Secretary 7>rv  teet, 

*  New  Orleans  Gaxette,  December  IStb,  1806. 
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Other  writ  of  habecLS  corpus  firom  Judge  James  Workman,  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  release  of  Peter  V, 
Ogden,  in  the  custody  of  the  general.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  judge,  deeming  his  imprisonment  illegal  and 
uncoi^stitutional,  ordered  his  release. 

But  Greneral  Wilkinson  persisted  in  making  other  arrests  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Burr,  and  active 
ip  their  efforts  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  not  long  afterward  when  he  again  caused  the  arrest  of 
Peter  V.  Ogden,  who  was  immediately  sent  down  the  rivers 
beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  interference.  With  him  was  arr 
rested  his  late  attorney  and  advocate,  James  Alexander,  who 
was  also  secured  under  the  custody  of  a  military  guard  near 
Fort  St.  Philip,  until  an  opportunity  ofiered  of  transn^itting  them 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  M*Henry. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Governor  6rand<< 
pre,  at  Baton  Rouge,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, and  well  apprised  that  West  Florida  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  against  which  the  conspirators  designed  to 
march,  conferred  with  the  officers  of  his  government  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  prompt 
organization  of  the  militia  for  active  service,  ready  to  march 
at  the  first  notice.* 

[A.D.  1807.]  Such  was  the  state  of  public  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion until  the  middle  of  January  following.  During  this  time 
General  Wilkinson  had  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  giving  additional  strength  to  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  by  arresting  and  secur- 
ing the  prominent  leaders  for  a  legal  investigation  before  the 
Supreme  Cpurt  of  the  United  States.  Among  those  placed 
under  military  arrest  during  this  time  were  James  M.  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Gazette,  Levris  Kerr,  an  Irish 
barrister,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  restless  activity,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Many  others,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  prosecution  of  Burr's 
adherents,  were  also  arrested  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  sent 
to  the  Federal  authorities  near  the  city  of  Washington.t 

*  lliMiirippi  Me««engen  Jannuy  13th,  1807. 

t  Bee  MiMiMippi  Henld  and  Natchez  Gazette  of  Janoaiy  27tb,  of  ApxillStb,  SSd. 
and  S9th,  and  of  May  eth,  1807. 
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It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  January  that  General  Jolm  Adair* 
of  Kentucky*  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men,  was  arrested  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  hotel  by  Colonel  Kingsbury,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Wilkinson,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Fort  St. 
Philip  for  security,  where  he  remained  until  an  opportunity 
offered,  when,  in  company  with  Peter  V.  Qg;den,  he  'wsib 
shipped  to  Baltimore  on  board  the  schooner  Thatcher,  E^ra 
Hows  master,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Luck  and  a  corporal's 
guard.  General  Adair  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
enterprise  of'Burr  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces ; 
yet,  like  all  the  others  who  were  indicted  for  the  high  misde- 
meanoj:,  he  was  finally  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof.* 

*  The  Mkewmg  affidavit  of  Dr.  John  F.  Cannichael,  fonnerly  gargeon  in  General  Wil- 
kkaon't  army,  kqd  the  itatement  of  Dr.  Claiborne,  comprise  the  princ4>al  teadmoDy 
ol^ained  against  General  Adair,  viz. :  s 

"  County  of  OrUoMt  m. 
"Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  jastices  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  said  county,  Doctor  John  F.  CarmichaeU  wlio  on  his  solemn  oath  declares 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  January  instant,  Mr,  Ralston  and  Mr.  Floyd,  tiiie  son 
of  Captain  Floyd,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  called  at  the  house  of  this  deponent,  spenl 
tlie  evening  and  breakfasted  with  him  the  next  day ;  that  the  conversation  during  the 
evening  and  morning  generally  related  to  the  various  opinions  in  circulation  respectiog 
Colonel  Burr,  and  the  situation  of  this  country ;  that  aft^r  breakfast  Bir.  Ealston  opened 
his  business  with  this  deponent,  stating  that  he  bad  descended  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  New  Madrid  in  company  with  Colonel  Bur,  where  he  left  him ;  that  General  Adair 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  by  a  circuitous  route,  and.  that  his  intention  was  to  ccmmn- 
nicate  with  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  return  so  as  to  meet  them  at  my  house  about 
that  time,  if  possible ;  that  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  obtain  the  exact  situation  of 
the  fort  at  Baton  Eonge»  the  state  of  the  works,  the  number  of  men,  its  weak  sitaa> 
tion ;  and  that  Fort  Adams  was  of  some  consequence ;  what  United  States  troopi 
were  there,  and  who  commanded  them;  where  the  gnn-boats  were,  and  who  Individ- 
oally  ooounanded  tiiem  \  who  was  the  commanding  officer  of  marines,  ^cc.    All  these 
questions  were  answered  by  this  deponent  as  far  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
tiiem.    The  said  Ralston  and  Floyd  proposed  to  this  deponent  to  visit  Baton  Rouge  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that  fort,  but  declined  when  the  orders  of  Colonel  Grand- 
yre  were  stated,  and  the  difficulty  attending  such  an  enterprise.    Mr.  Ralston  informed 
me  that  Colonel  Burr  was  to  be,  on  the  ISdi  day  of  January  instant,  at  Bayou  Pierre, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  re-enf(^ement  and  to  receive  his  information  from  his 
agenU,  who  were  oireidated  Enough  the  country  in  that  time ;  that  the  first  «t>ject  of 
Gobnel  Burr  was  to  take  Baton  Rougt^  where  he  was  to  raise  kU  itandardf  and  to  make 
his  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  where  he  was  to  be 
Joined  by  a  number  of  men  already  engaged,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  if  neo- 
easaiy ;  that  the  number  at  present  with  Colonel  duir  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  Cobnel  Burr's  arrangements  vrere  so  mado  that  the  men  already  engaged  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  join  without  show,  so  that  no  possible  alarm  or  sospi- 
•Son  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  might  take  place  before  he  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment and  taken  potsetaion  of  Baton  Rouge.    Mr.  Ralston  further  stated  to  Ihu  de- 
ponent that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Colonel  Burr  to  promote  and  make  a  separatioD 
of  the  Union.  I^t  to  act  against  the  Spanish  government;  and  stated  the  inteiuied  ax- 
pedition  agaiiikt  Mexico.    When  this  deponent  mentioned  the  name  of  Captain  Shaw* 
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Greneral  Adair  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fearless  men  in  the  United'  States ;  his  courage  was  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Kentucky ;  and  no  man  entertained  a  stronger 
aversion  to  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  and  \Yest.  Hence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  and  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  were  not  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

In  his  route  through  the  Indian  nations  to  New  Orleans  in 
the  autumn  of  1806,  he  traversed  the  country  from  Nashville 
southward  to  the  new  settlements,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby ; 
thence,  by  way  of  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  River,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

During  the  month  of  January  great  excitement  prevailed  in 
New  Orleans;  the  troops  were  kept  continually  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  volunteer  **  Battalion  of  New 
Orleans"  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its^  envi- 

Mr.  Ralston  observed  that,  if  he  WM  one  of  the  Mediterranean  officen,  he  was  fiiend^ 
to  their  measures ;  and  it  was  well  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  Mediterranean  officers  were  already  engaged  in  their  ii^erests.  Mr. 
Balston  expressed  great  sarprise  at  the  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  in  arresting  cet^ 
tain  characters,  Swartwoqt,  Ogden,  Bollman,  and  Alexander,  and  repeatedly  asked 
this  deponent  what  he  thought  of  die  oondoot  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  whether  ho 
helieved  he  had  deserted  the  interests  of  the  party,  or  was  it  only  to  cover  his  greatef 
objects.  This  deponent  further  declares  that  Mr.  Balston  and  Mr.  Floyd  visited  the 
fortifications  Of  Fort  Adams  on  die  evening  of  the  12th  of  January  iustanti  between  sun> 
set  and  dark,  and  walked  round  the  said  fort 

(Signed)  "  John  F.  Cabmichabl. 

"Sworn  and  tobscribed  before  me  on  this  18th  day  of  January,  1807. 

(Signed)  ''  B.  Gem  as,  Justice  cf  Peace,** 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Claiborne  is  as  follows : 
** QeneralJames  Wilkiiuont 

"  SiR,--In  compliance  tb  your  request  of  yesterday,  relative  to  the  p«ied  of  General 
John  Adair's  arrival  and  departure  irom  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the  coo- 
TBcaation  that  passed  between  us  while  there,  I  hasten  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  belicfve  to  be  a  correct  one : .  General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  ^unr  aiv 
rived  at  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  December  last  from  Kentucky ;  I  know  not 
whether  they  came  together.  They  lodged  at  the  same  house,  and  occupied,  I  under- 
stood, one  room.  They  left  Nashville  within  a  few  days  of  each  oilier,  General  Adair 
by  land  and  Cokmel  Burr  by  water.  From  a  previous  conversation  with  Adair,  an  im- 
pression *Was  made  on  my  mind  that  he  had  either  returned  to  Kentucky,  or  had  gone 
tp  visit  the  tract  of  country  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Chickasi  Indisns, 
on  the  waters  of  Duck  Biver,  having  expressed  adeterminatioa  of  making  a  purchaM 
in  that  quarter,  if  the  land  answered  the  description, 

"  He  mentioned  his  intention  of  visiting  New  Orleans  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
from  the  tiine  of  his  arrival  at  NaAville,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  if  I  couM  be  ready 
to  accompany  him.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  general  for  a  week,  when  I  was  informad 
by  a  gentleman  from  Natchez  that  be  met  him  and  his  servant  in  the  Chickasft  nation, 
traveling  with  great  rapi^ty  in  a  directbn  to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  His  business 
in  this  quarter  I  know  not.  I  believe  the  above  to  be  all  that  passed  b#ween  us. 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

*'  Thomas  A.  CLAiBORifX." 
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rons  presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  town,  with  nu- 
merous gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  stationed  at 
different  points  upon  the  river  and  adjacent  lakes.  In  all  the 
active  measures  of  defense,  Governor  Claiborne  sustained  the 
commander-in-chief  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  The  proceedings  of  both  officers  were  approved 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territories.     ^ 

Yet  there  were  hundreds  of  transient  persons  and  a  few  res* 
ident  citizens^some  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  hcmor,  who 
joined  in  the  clamor  against  the  u^rpations  of  the  governor 
and  the  commanding  general. 

Such  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  military  arrests 
as  unwarrantable  assumptions,  of  power  and  gross  violations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  meriting  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  law ;  they  declared  that  military  despotism  had  superseded 
the  civil  authority,  and  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under 
foot  upon  the  idle  pretext  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Hundreds  of  emigrants  and  strangers,  comparative- 
ly, were  suddenly  inspired  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Constitution,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  personal 
liberty  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guarantied  by  that  instru- 
ment Even  men  clothed  with  the  superior  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States  were  found  ready  and  willing  to  protect 
the  conspirators  with  their  individual  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  with  their  official  power,  by  means  of  the  writ 
of  "  habeas  corpus." 

Among  the  violent  and  vindictive  opposers  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Governor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  for  the 
suppression  of  Burr's  enterprise,  James  Workman,  judge  of  the 
county  of  Orleans,  stands  pre-eminent ;  and  second  to  him  may 
be  named  Dominic  A.  Hall,  judge  of  the  Superior  Territorial 
Court.  Judge  Workman  was  a  naturalized  Englishman,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  stormy  politics  of  Europe,  and  had 
witnessed  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  durmg  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  still  retained  a  bias  in  favor  of  revolution- 
ary principles  in  America.  After  his  collision  with  General 
Wilkinson,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  spared  no  effort, 
officially  as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  embarrass  his 
operations  for  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  then  agitating  the  whole 
western  country. 
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Such  had  been  the  obnoxious  character  of  his  opposition 
early  in  January,  that  on  the  14th  he  was  himself  arrested  by 
a. military  order,  and  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Wilkinson,  from  whose  custody  he  was  released  next  day  by 
a  writ  of  ^  habeas  corpus,'*  issued  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  Supe- 
rior Territorial  Court  From  that  time  be  redoubled  his  efforts, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office,  uiider  the  guise  of 
imperative  duty,  and  his  personal  influence,  to  bring  General 
Wilkinson  to  condign  punishment ;  but,  after  weeks  of  unayail- 
ing  effort  to  induce  Governor  Claiborne  to  sustain  his  coutse, 
finding  that  the  governor  remained  firm  against  his  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  and  reproaches,  in  disgust,  after  a  public 
and  undignified  appeal  to  the  governor,  he  adjourned  his  court 
sine  diej  and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1807,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation ;  and  thus  terminated  his  official  authority  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  territory.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  charged 
with  being  an  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr,  ^  in  setting  on  foot  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Florida 
and  Mexico,'*  for  which  he  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
but  the  evidence  being  insufficient  for  conviction,  like  his  asso- 
ciates, he  ^as  discharged.* 

Judge  Hall,  also  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  predilection, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  official 
station,  as  well  as  his  personal  inifluence,  to  protect  the  conspir- 
ators' from  the  power  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  same 
judge,  eight  years  afterward,  as  if  unconquerably  averse  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country,  interposed 
his  official  authority  to  arrest  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Major- 
general  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  masterly  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans against  a  powerful  British  army,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  probable  success  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitating,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  their  advance  against  the  city. 

The  result  of  the  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  during  the  excitement  of  Burr's  enterprise,  proves 
the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom, 
in  improper  hands,  may  be  converted  into  a  shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country;  far 
more  to  be  feared  than  military  power  itself  in  virtuous  hands. 
Such  had  been  the  use  made  by  unworthy  men  of  the  cautious 

*  See  Miififfippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette,  April  Ist  and  I9di,  1807. 
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delay  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  originally  provided  by 
American  legislators,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  powerful 
conspiracy  and  a  popular  enterprise.  The  authority  of  the 
highest  courts,  the  forms  of  making  the  grand  inquest,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  may  become 
only  so  many  means  of  evading  the  very  laws  themselves. 
Courts,  judges,  attorney-generals,  and  grand  juries  may  be- 
come only  so  many  avenues  or  instruments  for  the  escape  of 
great  offenders.  Such  might  have  been  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous arrests  and  discharges,  commitments  and  acquittals,  indict- 
ments and  trials  which  grew  out  of  the  government  prosecu- 
tions connected  with  Burr's  noted  scheme  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Such  was  the  case  especial- 
ly in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Even  the  grand  jury,  forgetting  that  the  general  safety  of 
the  country  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and  that  the  conn 
mander-in-chief  was  acting  under  the  superior  authority  and 
instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
embaiTass  the  operations  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  throw 
censure  upon  his  official  conduct,  as  subversive  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Thus,  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  territory,  holden  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans,  the 
grand  jury,*  among  other  presentments  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,  made  on^  against  General  Wilkinson  for  his  meas- 
ures of  public  safety,  which  were  termed  '^ill^al  military 
despotism,"  the  ^forcible  suspension  of  the  writ  oS  habeas  car^ 
puSf^'  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  upon  which  this  presentment  was  based  was  the  arrest 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  Peter  V.  Ogden* 
and  James  Alexander,  known  agents  and  emissaries  of  Aaron 
Burr.f 

^  The  grand  jury  wai  ooosdtated  of  Evtii  JaaeBt  foreman,  George  Pollock,  William 
Davii,  William  Nott,  John  PooHneyi  William  Kenner,  J.  M'Neal,  9.  B.  Daria,  Waten 
Clark,  F.  Armand,  Bdmond  Forieatall,  William  Monford.  D.  Urqubart,  P.  F.  Dnboarg; 
N.  Girod,  J.  Touro,  and  F.  Dapleaaia.— iS^  Afis$is$ippi  Herald,  Natchez,  February  Uk, 
1807. 

t  The  foDowing  ia  an  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Fitzhngli,  on  tfaa 
commitment  of  Mesara.  BoUtnan  and  Swartwout,  on  a  charge  of  treaaon,  ^opied  in  the 
Miaaiaaippi  Meaaenger,  March  21at,  1807,  and  in  the  papera  generally,  via. : 

"Theae  inqoiriea  obviooaly  occur:  lat  la  there  probable  cauae  to  believe  Aat  any 
treaaon  haa  been  committed  againat  the  United  Statea,  and  tbia  aupported  by  oath, 
&c. 7  '2d.  Are  the  priaonera  implicated  in  the  treaaon?  and,  3d.  Hov,  whether  a9 
principah,  or  only  guilty  of  miapriaion  of  treaaon  T 

"  That  there  ia  probable  cauae  to  beliove  that  treaaon  baa  been  oooamitted  by  Colonel 
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The  precaution  of  the  commander-in-chief^  in  establishing 
military  patrols  for  the  apprehension  of  suspicious  persons 

Barr,  the  public  minor  and  onivenal  alarm  which  ■eemto  have  cooTxilied  our  coantiy 
from  the  extremity  to  the  center;  the  president*!  conmranication  to  Congreta  and  to 
the  court,  affbrd  at  leaat  groonda  of  aoapicion,  and  thia  ia  supported  by  the  positiTe 
oatfaa  of  General  Eaton,  General  Wilkinaon,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  W3- 
•on,  all  going  to  ahow  the  origin,  exiatenoe,  and  progress  of  Burr's  treasonable  projecto 
and  acts.  But  here  the  coansel  for  the  prisoners  have  insisted  that  none  of  this  mass 
of  evidence  criminates  Burr,  and  have  contended  diat  the  president's  oonminnica- 
tioBS  are  inadmissible.  It  is  not  generally  by  detached  parta  of  evidence,  bat  by  a 
well-oonnected  chain  of  oircnmstanoes  that  we  arrive  at  proof;  nor  can  a  crime  be 
made  out  by  the  proof  of  any  solitary  fact.  In  a  charge  of  murder  it  would  not  be  suf- 
fident  to  show  that  a  bbw  waa  given  from  which  death  ensaed ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  and  disclose,  uparticalar  state  of  mind.  There  most  be  deliberate  reaentment, 
or  ill  will ;  there  must  be  malice  prepense.  80  in  treason  (the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration), no  degree  of  violence,  however  atrocious,  no  enlisting  or  marching  men; 
ao  injiaryt  if  hmited  in  its  object  to  personal  rivakhip,  or  even  extensive  enough  In 
point  of  locality  to  contemplate  and  threaten  the  opposi^on  and  destruction  of  the  laws, 
or  government  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  will  amount  to  treason  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  intention  alone  which  fixes  the  grade  of  the  offense.  This  intention 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  circumstances ;  and  though  the  communications  of  the 
president  do  not  of  themselves  famish  foil  evidence  of  Burr's  treason  against  the 
United  States,  yet  they  must  be  considered  entitled  to  some  weight  in  leading  to  the 
tondusion^that  there  is  probable  cause ;  bat  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  moat  solemn  obligation  is  imposed  by  the  Constitatioo  on  the  president  to 
make  commonications  of  this  nature  to  Congress,  and  that  he  has  also,  in  farther  dis- 
charge of  his  constitational  duties,  ordered  out  the  militia,  which  on  ordinfury  and  trivial 
ooeasioos  he  is  not  Justifiable  in  doing,  a  person  most  be  Urangdy  incftdulaus  who  will 
not  admit  that  diere  is  probable  cause  of  suspicion  that  a  dangeroua  insurrection  or 
treason  exbts  in  our  country.  A  report  thus  sanctioned  by  duty  and  oath,  if  made  to 
this  court  by  one  of  its  officers,  would  be  respected,  and  why  shall  not  a  Anm»wi»;4^fj^Tn 
from  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  Union  be  credited,  when  he  announces  to  the  na- 
tion information  in  the  line  of  his  duties  7  But  diis  general  groand  of  alarm  is  render- 
ed more  specific  by  the  affidavits  which  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  If  the  persoi^ 
who  have  been  sworn  on  this  occasion  are  to  be  believed  (and  no  one  has  yet  qaestion- 
ed  their  credibility),  they  prove  a  scheme  laid  by  Buir  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  sever  the  Western  States  from  ^e  Union,  to  ettabluk  an  empire  wett 
of  the  AUegkany  MouiUaine,  of  which  he.  Burr,  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  New  Or- 
leana  the  emporium,  and  to  inwxde  and  reodutiomze  Mexico.  That  in  prosecution  of 
those  projects  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wilkinaon,  the  conunander-in-chief  of  the 
American  amy,  with  the  avowed  object  and  design  of  alienating  him  from  his  duty, 
and  inviting  him  to  embark  in  die  undertaking,  and  holding  out  to  him  the  must  flatter- 
ing and  sanguine  assurances  and  piospecte  of  success.  Horrid  as  this  attempt  was, 
yet  if  the  infiMrmarion  had  reached  no  farther,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  aaying  that  . 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  or  some  other 
offense.  But  when  Burr  assures  WiUdnson  that  he  had  obtained  funds,  and  actwMf 
commenced  the  enterprise ;  that  detachments  from  various  points  and  under  different 
pretenses  would  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  the  1st  of  l^ovember;  that  his  plan  was  to 
mcyve  down  rapidly  from  the  Falls  the  15th  of  November,  with  first  500  or  1000  men  in 
light  l^ts  nav  conttrueting  for  that  purpote ,-  when,  in  addition  to  this,  Wilson  and 
Mead  swear  that  when  they  left  New  Orieans,  the  one  the  15th,  the  other  the  19th  of 
J>ecember,  the  strongest  apprehension  and  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  ia- 
iudHtants  diat  Buir  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  an  armed  fi>rce,  and  were  march- 
ing to  attack  and  plunder  the  city ;  and  that  they  knew  that  Wilkinaon  was  daoidedlj 
«f  opinion,  tram,  the  most  satisiactoiy  inlsnnation,  that  Burr  was  «dvaBefaig,  and  vn- 
dor  diat  belief  he  was  putting  the  placa  in  a- jwatare  of  defease  z  when  this  oouiid- 
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and  others  who  at  this  time  infested  the  country^  and  had  sud- 
denly appeared  from  unknown  parts,  was  also  presented  as  a 
nuisance. 

Nor  did  the  malcontents  confine  themselves  to  mere  verbal 
remonstrances  and  denunciations :  many,  through  the  press, 
continued  to  assail  the  conduct  of  the  general  as  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  "  not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,"  and 
proceeding  from  improper  motives.  To  give  themselves  the 
semblance  of  respectability  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  ac* 
tive,  indefatigable*,  and  persevering  in  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  patriotic  and  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  mass  of  the  peopk  sustained  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
commander-in-chiefy  although  they  entered  not  into  the  noise 
and  strife  of  political  contention  and  angry  denunciation. 

Yet  there  were  many  who  openly  approved  his  course,  and 
justified  him  in  the  exercise  of  military  power  for  accom* 
ptishing  his  object.  By  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  treasonable  enterprise,  and  were  solicitous  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  country  firom  anarchy  and  blood- 
slied,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  president's  commands,  such 
sensibility  to  military  rule,  and  such  afiected  zeal  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the'civil  authority,  were  viewed  only  as  an  evidence 

clence  of  cireoniBtancei  and  tliii  strength  of  teitimony  appear,  &ere  can  be  litde  doubt 
of  the  existenoe  and  the  extent  of  Borr'a  viewB,  an^  of  hia  haTing  imbodied  and  enfiit* 
ed  men  with  views  hostile  to  the  government  of  his  coontiy,  and  that  he  has  done  acta 
whidi  amoont  to  levying  war  on  die  United  States. 

"  Burr's  treason,  then,  being  established,  we  are  to  inqoire  whether  the  prisonen 
were  his  confederates.  They  are  represented,  nnder  oath,  to  have  been  the  bearem 
of  the  duplicates  of  Barr's  letters  in  cipher  to  Wilkinson,  and  to  possess  Burr's  con- 
fidence ;  Uiey  nse  arguments,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  letter,  to  invite  Wilkinson  to 
accede  to  their  views;  admit  that  they  have  corresponded  with  Borr  on  the  snliiject 
since  the  delivery  of  the  letter;  that  Swartwoat  informed  Wilkinson  diat  Borr,  with 
a  powerfiil  association,  extending  fiv>m  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  was  levying  an 
anned  body  of  7000  men  fifom  New  York  and  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  with 
m  view  to  carry  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  that  500  men  nnder 
Colonel  Swartwont  and  Major  Tyler  were  to  defend  the  Alleghany,  for  whose  acoom- 
modation  light  boat*  had  been  huiU  and  vere  ready ;  said  that  New  Orleans  woold  be 
revohitionized  when  the  people  were  ready  to  jom  them,  and  that  ^re  would  be  sodm 
teixing. 

**  Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  a  connection  wi&  Colonel  Borr  of  a  treasonable  natore. 
What  is  it  f  The  act  of  Congress  defines  misprision  of  treason  to  be  a  neglect  to  tfif* 
dose  the  knowledge  of  a  treason.  Bat  the  prisoners  have  not  only  known  of  the 
treason,  bnt  carried  a  treasonable  letter,  knowing  ito  contents ;  endeavored  to  farther 
BoR^s  views  and  wishes,  and  to  sednce  Wilkinson  fitxn  his  duty.  The  offense  ex* 
oeeds  misprision  of  treason,  and  as  there  is  no  intermediate  dass  of  offbnses  of  a  tretf* 
onable  nature  between  misprision  and  treason,  it  tnost  be  tteason. 

"1  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoners  shooM  be  coouBitted  for  treaMB 
tgainst  tiie  United  States,  in  levying  war  against  Aom." 
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of  their  concurrence  or  participation  in  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators, disguised  under  the  cloa^  of  avowed  patriotism.  It 
was  with  the  view  to  sustain  the  execution  of  the  president's 
orders  that  Governor  Claiborne,  about  this  time,  in  his  address 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  urged  the  necessity  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  suspending  the  constitutional  right  of  the  **  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^*  until  afiairs  should  assume  a  more  tranquil 
condition.    But  the  council  refused  to  comply. 

The  governor's  zeal  and  patriotism  were  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  good  citizens,  as  was  likewise  the  active  meas- 
ures of  General  Wilkinson  for  the  suppression  of  any  contem* 
plated  conspiracy.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  this  appro- 
bation was  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  interests, 
signed  by  thirty-one  captains  of  vessels  in  the  port* 

Meanwhile,  Aaron  Burr,  with  a  number  of  boats,  a  small 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  had  surrendered  himself  and  his 
immediate  attendants  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities^ 
had  entered  ioto  recognizance,  had  forfeited  his  bonds,  ha^ 
been  proclaimed  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  captured 
upon  the  Tombigby,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  stand  his  trial 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  a  charge  jfor  ^^a  high  misde- 
meanor."! 

*  The  following  if  a  copy  of  thif  addresi : 
"  Hii  Excellency  Brigadier-general  Jamis  WiLnKeoH, 

"  Sir,— The  Bubsciiben,  muten  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  New  Oilettns,  beg  leave  to 
express  to  yoa,  throagfa  this  channel  of  oommnnication,  the  hi^  sense  they  entertain 
of  your  services  in  the  present  alarming  crisis. 

"  SnzToonded  as  we  are  by  suspicions  or  delnded  persons,  more  tihan  ordinary  means 
are  requisite  to  frustrate  their  nefiuioos  designs ;  and  althongfa  we  deprecate  military 
ascendency  in  a  free  government,  yet  at  this  juncture  toe  contider  it  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  preserve  the  i>eace  of  the  country,  and  maintain  inviolable  the  interest*  of  the 
United  States. 

"  In  all  your  measures,  sir,  we  have  perceived  the  arm  of^wer  guided  by  the  dictates 
oi  patriotism ;  and  we  are  welT  convinced  that  tiie  civil  authority  is  set  aside  only  be' 
cause  a  is  incompetent,  from  the  nature  of  its  process,  to  avert  the  storm  which  waa 
ready  to  burst  over  us. 

"  That  your  exertion  may  be  crowned  witb  success,  and  your  services  meet  the  re- 
ward which  diey  so  justly  merit,  is  the  sincere  wish  oC  ifri  your  admirers  and  friend*." 

(Here  fi)Uowi  the  signatures  of  thirty-one  captains.) 
"Richard  8TTrBi,% 

"  Llots  Jonks,       >  Committte  to  wait  on  ihs  gmtraU* 
"W.  J.  PlOOT,        ) 

t  llartin'f  Louisiana,  vol  iL,  p.  990-99fi. 
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Thus  terminateki  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  West  relative  to  the  contemplated  separation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  active  in  their  explorations  upon  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  During  the  years 
1805  and  1806  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing missions,  and  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 
native  tribes  in  thaf  quarter,  claiming  the  regions  drained  by 
those  rivers.  Nor  had  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  Federal 
government  been  idle.  After  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
had  precluded  an  examination  of  Red  River  by  way  of  Natchi^ 
tocbes,  an  exploring  party  was  fitted  out  to  advance  across 
the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  find  thence  to  examine  thetn  to  their 
junctions  with  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  president.  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, on  the  24th  of  J^ne,  1806,  received  from  General  James 
Wilkinson,  at  St  Louis,  his  instructions  for  conducting  these 
explorations.  The  principal  object  was  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Tetaus^  or  Camanche  Indians,  wd  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows :  "  As  your  inters 
view  with  the  Camanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Arkansas  and  jRed  Rivers,  you  may  find  your- 
self approximated  to  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico ;  and 
there  it  will  be  necessary  you  should  move  with  great  circum- 
spection, to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconnoitering  par- 
ties from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  offense,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
on  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  harmo- 
nious intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particu- 
larly of  our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards.'** 

It  is  evident  that  a  military  invasion  of  Mexico  had  been 
deemed  a  possible  event ;  for  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  General  Wilkinson  from  the  "  Pawnee  Republic," 
upon  the  Arkansas,  observes,  "Any  number  of  men  (who  may 

*  Pike'i  Bxpedidon,  p.  108. 
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reasonably  be  calculated  on)  would  find  no  difficulty  in  march- 
ing the  route  we  came,  with  baggage  wagons,  field  artillery, 
and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  small  army ;  and  I  would 
jrfedge  my  life  (and,  what  is  infinitely  dearer,  my  honor)  for 
the  successful  march  of  a  reasonable  body  of  troops  into  the 
province  of  New  Mexico."* 

Meantime,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  operating  upon  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  for  the  suppression  of  Burr's  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  Lieutenant  Pike,  with  his 
explorhig  detachment,  had  penetrated  across  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  when  he  ascertained  that  him^ 
self,  with  a  portion  of  his  party,  were  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  within  the  Spanish  dominions.  Having  been 
conducted,  unwillingly,  by  a  Spanish  troop,  to  the  mterior 
provinces,  he  was  detained  by  the  governor  for  several  months, 
in  company  with  his  attendants ;  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  escorted  to  the  province  Of  Texas,  and  firom  thence  he 
proceeded  toward  the  American  settlements,  and  arrived  at 
Natchitoches  m  July,  1807.  Another  portion  of  hi«  party  hav* 
ing  descended  Red  River,  had  reached  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  February  preceding. 

The  position  held  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  regard  to  Burr's 
contemplated  invasion  of  Mexico,  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt 
and  mystery  with  many,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted 
^ith  the  history  of  his  political  and  military  life  in  the  West. 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana during  his  commercial  career  in  Kentucky,  from  1787 
to  1792;  his  subsequent  epistolary  correspotidence  with  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  agents,  while  holding  a  command 
in  the  western  army  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1796 ; 
and  the  reception  of  large  sums  of  money,  even  at  that  late 
period,  from  the  Spanish  agents,  as  also  at  previous  dates,  which 
fact  is  fully  established,  all  concurred  to  fix  a  suspicion  upon 
his  conduct,  and  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced, 
and  to  raise  up  numerous  active  enemies  to  his  peace  and  rep- 
utation as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  political  troubles  and  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed in  Kentucky  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  that  portion 
of  Kentucky  politicians  which  was  known  as  the  Spanish  party. 

*  Pike'i  Expedition,  Appendix  to  Part  n.,  p.  47-49. 
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This  party,  like  sev«val  others,  contemplated  a  separation  of 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  east  and 
north,  and<^:di8tinct  and  independent  government,  Vrhich  would 
secure  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippi  River. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
revolutionizing  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Florida, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  accomplishment* 
It  Was  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  a  ^eep  interest,  and  of  which 
he  often  spoke  to  his  confidential  friends  as  an  object  worthy 
of  their  ambition,  and  one  which,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  he  expected  ultimately  to  achieve*  The  plaa 
of  this  undertaking  had  been  communicated  to  Colonel  Burr  and 
to  Gre^eral  Adair,  two  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  ambi- 
tion, as  an  enterprise  in  which  mititary  distinction  and  great 
riches  would  be  the  ifeward  of  success.  At  this  time  difficult 
ties  between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Federal  govemmeal 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  border  difficulties,^  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  frequent,  and  so  irritating 
to  the  impatient  people  of  the  West,  that  the  most  discerning 
politicians  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  open  rupture  with 
3pain ;  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  view  of  such  an  event^ 
had  re-enforced  all  the  g^risons  in  Florida  and  Texas,  wUch 
latter  was  claimed  as  emending  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  The  western  people  had  imbibed 
these  views,  and  were  impatient,  to  engage  in  the  war,  and  to 
embark  in  an  expedition  agamst  the  Mexican  provinces.  This 
expedition,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  org^inized  and  conducted 
under  the  authority  and  auspices  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  high  position  occupied  by  General  Wilkinson  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  appointed  its  leader,  in  which  case 
he  hoped  to  immortalize  himself  as  the  liberator  of  Mexico. 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  planned  the  exploring 
party  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country.* 

'  The  fitllDwiiig  ii  tlifl  labftaiioe  of  tlie  depoaitioo  of  Judge  Timo^y  Kibby,  of  the 
''  Lonifiana  Territoiy/'  an  acting  chief-joitice  of  the  Cotirt  of  Common  Pleaa  for  tiiA 
I)i8trict  of  St.  CharleB,  also  colonel  of  militia,  taken  before  Judge  Otfao  Sfarader,  terri- 
torial j«dge  of  the  United  Statof,  on  the  6tfa  of  July,  1807,  paVtishedin  the  Miatiaaippi 
Herald,  Qepteoaber  ISth,  1807. 

TUi  deponent  declarea,  "  That  in  July,  1805,  he  waa  introduced  to  General  WiDdn- 
lon  at  St  Chariea,  and  after  a  private  and  confidential  interview,  ttxe  geitoral  Inquired 
into  the  viewa,  loeUngs,  and  prejodicet  of  the  people  of  St.  Cbariei  aa  regarded  tiM 
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This  accounts  for  a  paragraph  contskied  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  General  Adair,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  which  was 
subsequently  produced  as  evidence  of  his  conajifetion  with 
Burr's  c(»itemplated  invasion.  In  this  he  remarks,  respecting 
Mexico  and  Santa  Pe,  «*  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  reserved 
these  places  for  my  own  triumphal  entry  ?  that  I  have  been 
reconnoitering  and  explormg  the  route  for  sixteen  years  ?  that 
I  not  only  know  the  way,  but  all  the  difficulties,  and  how  to 
surmount  them  ?  /  loish  I  caukl  get  ledvcy  and  Mexico  would 
soon  be  otirs"  &c.*  ' 

^  Thus  it  is  that  Gfeneral  Wilkinson,  ignorant  of  events  which 
were  subsequently  to  transpire,  may  have  used  expressionn 
which,  with  some  of  his  acts  at  a  later  period,  after  Burr's  dis- 
grace, might  be  construed  into  a  participation  in  his  guilt. 

On  this  important  and  trying  bccasion,  relative  to  his  oper- 
ations for  the  defeat  of  Burr's  enterprise,  General  Wilkinson 
laerits,  at  the  hands  of  posterity,  such  judgment  as  must  be  sus^ 
tained  by  his  uniform  patriotism,  and  the  tenor  of  his  service 
m  defense  of  his  country  l)oth  before  and  after  this  transaction. 

American  governliient ;  whether  liiey  were  pleated  with  tiie- change.  He  iaqaired, 
whether  the  greater  portion  vfouid  not  prefer  a  goventmetU  ieparaU  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  StcUet.  The  general  said  that,  aa  the  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Upper  Louisiana  had  left  the  United  States,  and  removed  to  thii  coontry  whili 
it  was  nnder  l^e  Spanish  dominion,  he  Wai  convinoed  that  ^ey  ooold  not  he  pleased 
with  their  own  government,  &e. 

"  The  general  desired  him  to  make  the  acqaaintance  of  Mr.  Boir,  who  was  then  at 
St  Loois,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  enterpriiing  men  in  the  United  States. 
.  '*In  a  snbseqdent  inSterview,  in  October  following  (1806),  ^tfaa  general  avoided  the 
name  of  Bonr;  said  we  should  before  kmg  have  enough  to  do ;  for  in  eighteen  months 
there  woold  be  an  attack  apon  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico ;  that  he  shoold  lead 
the  expedition,  and  personally  make  the  attack.  He  tendered  to  Cokmel  Kibby  « 
handsome  command  in  the  campaign ;  inquired  how  many  men  ooold  be  obtamed  in 
the  St  Charles  District,  intimating  that  Spain  was  about  to  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  diat  the  latter  T^roald  attack  Mexico  and  Pern. 

**  Sfanitar  conversations  were  subsequently  held  at  divers  thnes.  The  general  speak* 
ing  of  Lieutenint  Pike's  expedition,  apon  inquiry,  replied,  smiling,  that  it  was  of  i 
secret  nature,  and  that  Lieutenant  Pike  himself  was  not  apprised  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition ;  but  that  his  destinatfon  was  Santa  F4,  treathig  v^ith  the  In- 
dians as  he  advanced.  He  intimated  tiat  Lieutenant  Pike  had  been  dispatched  by 
kis  orders ;  that  the  plan  was  hi$  own ;  not  emanating  from  the  government;  but  assent- 
ed to ;  and  stated,  'That,  if  he  should  succeed,  he  tkould  be  in  a  miuaiion  to  eaU  hk 
Jt—d  enemm  to  aeeowUfbr  Aar  diedt.* 

''Upon  learning  that  Colonel  Kibby  was  attached  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  woold  march  Wherever  ordered  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  ge'nerd 
seemed  surprised,  and  snbsequently  wm  more  reserved." 

The  whole  tensr  of  this  statement  is  altogether  coBpatible/f?ith  General  WiBdn- 
son's  fidelity  to  the  government  in  1806,  he  believing  that  it  secredy  contemplstted  an 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Hie  last  paragraph  of  this  a£lvadit  will  be  difly 
ap(preciated  by  the  seader  when  he  is  infonned  that  Judge  or  Colonel  Kibby  was  • 
lealous  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr  as  late  as  November,  1806. 

*  See  Mississippi  Messenger,  Jnne  30th,  1837. 
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When  his  miKtary  services  are  reviewed^  whether  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  independence,  or  during  the  subse- 
quent, campaigns  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  against  the 
savages  and  their  Canadian  allies,  or  during  his  command  in 
the  West  after  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  xmtil 
the  occupancy  of  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  Mobile,  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  at  a  later  period  in  preparing  for  the  defense  of 
the  southern  borders  against  British  invasion,  or  his  conduct 
while  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  no  one  transaction  can  be  ad- 
duced which  savors  of  treachery  to  his  government  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  indiscretions,  his  pecuniary  exactions, 
and  his  commercial  intrigues  with  the  credulous  Spaniards, 
he  never  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  tleserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

•  In  resisting  the  enterprise  of  Bufr  and  his  adherents,  Wilkin- 
son necessarily  encountered  the  hostility  and  the  strong  oppo^ 
sition  of  those  \rtiom  he  had  formerly  esteemed  as  friends ;  and 
so  far  Bfi  his  duty  to  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  fidelity  and  firmness  with 
which  he  ^icountered  danger  and  opposition  in-  suppressing 
the  conspiracy,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  orders  of  the  executive  departments.  The  finesse 
of  diplomacy  which  could  extort  from  the  Spaniards  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of  their  provinces  does  not  change  this  feature 
of  the  question.  V 

Meantime,  while  these  events  were  engrossmg  the  public  at- 
tention, the  territorial  Legislature  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  session  of  more  than  three  months.  The  import- 
ant duties  of  framing  and  organizing  a  system  of  state  polity 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  BO  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Creole  population, 
who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  completed  late  in  April.  County  courts 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  a  species  of  court  viras  or- 
ganized partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  Spanish  commandant's 
court,  and  known  as  parish  courts.  From  these  originated  the 
more  perfect  system  of  the  parish  judge's  court,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  fox  nearly  forty  years  afterward.  The  judge  was, 
ex  officio^  judge  of  probate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  sheriff*, 
clerk,  and  notary  public.  In  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Point 
Couple,  at  Alexandria;  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  semi-annud 
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courts  were  established^  and  regular  provision  made  for  the 
duci  administration  of  justice.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  six  were  elected 
from  the  county  of  Orleans.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parishes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature a  digest  of  laws  and  practice  adapted  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1808,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  the  English 
language  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  courts,  with  the  aid 
of  such  interpreters  as  were  necessary.  This  code  was  based 
on  the  **  Code  Napoleon**  of  France.* 

[A.D.  1808.]  During  the  summer  of  1808,  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  began  to  presage  an  actual  outbreak  between  the 
two  powers.  Strong  apprehensions  of  a  speedy  rupture  with 
thftt  power  caused  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  Louisiana  against  hostile  invasion. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Greneral  Wilkinson.  The  exposure  of  unacclimated  troops 
to  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  Terre  aux  Boeufs  at  length 
spread  disease  among  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  the  high- 
lands near  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.  Embarking  in  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  most  pestilen- 
tial month  in  the  year,  dmih  made  sad  ravages  in  their  ranks 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  During  a  tedious  voy- 
age in  boats  and  barges,  propelled  up  the  stream  by  human 
strength,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  had  diedy  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  upon 
the  sick-list.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  remained  fit  for  duty 
upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.t  The  disease 
which  had  so  terribly  thinned  their  ranks  was  a  malignant 
scurvy,  a  most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease,  which  rendered 
the  victims  before  death  a  mass  of  living  putrefaction.  Doctor 
Samuel  Brown^  surgeon  to  the  division^  has  often  declared  that 
he  has  seen  the  men,  in  despair,  pluck  their  putrid  tongues  from 
their  mouths,  and  exult  in  the  temporary  relief  from: the  cor- 
rupt mass.  The  survivors  were  cantoned  at  Fort  Adams  and 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Washington.  Such  is  the,  pictqre  of 
disease  and  death,  induced  by  a  total  disregard  of  ther  danger 

*  Martin*!  Loaifliana,  vol.  fi.,  p.  S99.  t  Id^m,  p.  29S. 
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of  exposing  Mnacclimated  m^i  in  tho  marshes  of  Louisiana 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  Geileral  Wilkinson  during 
the  spring  of  1808  had  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand  of  all 
ranks  and  grades.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
died,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  deserted,  giving  a  total 
loss  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  men  sacrificed  to  ^  reckless 
want  of  prudenee  in  the  commander.  In  the  month  of  August, 
£ve  hundred  and  sixty-three  had  been  on  the  sick-list  at  one 
time. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  presidential  chair  commenced  that  fatal  interference  with 
the  military  organization  of  the  war  department  which  was  so 
discustrous  to  the  American  arms  until  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  had  been  the  mortality  amoBg 
the  troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  that  he  was  suspended 
from  his  command  by  the  appointment  of  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton on  the  19th  of  December,  when  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  city,  and  submit  his  official  conduct  for 
the  last  five  years  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  court  of  inquiry.  After 
the  necessary  delay,  he  resumed  his  command  on  the  Lower 


[A.D.  1810.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict and  government  of  Baton  Rouge,  embracing  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  line  of  demarkation  to  the  Bayou 
Iberville,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Pearl  River.  As  has 
been  before  observed,  this  district  comprised  many  Anglo- 
Americans  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who,  as  early 
as  1805,  had  made  efforts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  authority 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Although  they  had  failed  in  a  former  attempt,  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  object  of  their  desire.  Meantime,  many 
emigrants  from  the  Ohio  .region,  and  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Orleans,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
within  the  Spanish  limits,  carrying  with  them  no  small  degree 
of  repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  summ^r  of  1810  presented  a  i^vorable  opportunity  to 
renew  their  attempt  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  The  gar- 
rison at  Baton  Rouge  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  a  mere  de- 
tachment of  troops,  too  feeble  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
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a  vigorous  revolt  Under  these  circumstances^  the  people  of 
the  settlements  near  the  Bayou  Sara  took  up  arms,  and,  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  were  soon  re-enforced  by 
volunteers  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.  This  force,  under 
the  direction  of  daring  leaders,  took  tip  the  line  of  march  for 
Baton  Rouge.  The  garrison  at  that  place,  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion.*  The  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
Pensacola; 

A  provisional  government  was  established  and  a  convention 
ordered,  which  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  different 
settlements,  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  preparatory  to 
the,  adoption  of  a  state  government.  This  Ck)nv(ention  consti- 
tuted th^  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  "  Florida  Terri- 
tory ?  Until  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  upon  the 
26th  of  September,  in  this  declaration  the  Convention  recited 
their  former  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  manifested  by  repeated  instances  of 
devotion  to  the  royal  government  while  any  hope  remained  of , 
receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives ;  that  they  had 
voluntarily,  adopted  certain  regulations,  in  concert  with  their 
chief  magistrate,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  that 
territory  and  showing  their  attachment  to  the  government 
which  had  heretofore  protected  them ;  but  measures  intended 

^  *  The  Patriot  focbos  of  tke  Baton  Rouge  Diitriot  were  onmmanded  by  two  intrepid 
men,  both  invetexate  in  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniih  aothorities.  The  expedition  againat 
the  Spaniih  post  of  B  aton  Eonge  waa  organized  near  St.  Franclaville.  Captain  Thomaa 
led  ahoat  eighty  riflemen  from  the  pine  wooda,  and  Tendez^ooaed  in  the  plains  sooth  ef 
Baton  Bouge ;  and  Captain  George  Depassau  head6d  abont  forty  of  the  6t  FrancnsriOe 
dragooos,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  garrison,  abont  one  hundred  and 
QSty  in  number,  was  drawA  ap  within  the  gates  to  receive  the  caTabry  as  Aey  adTanced. 
Dashing  in  among  them.  Captain  Depassaa  demanded  of  them  the  sorrender.of  the 
ibit :  ahomed  at  his  reckless  daring,  the  garriscn  retired  to  the  gaard-hoose,  when 
they  were  rallied  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  de  Grandpre.  Captain  Depaasaa  de- 
manded of  him  the  surrender  of  the  ibrt,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  At  the 
same  instant,  Grandpre  was  shot  down  and  Depassau  charged  the  Spaniards,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  hearing  the  war-whopp  ftmn  Captain  Tbomaa  and  his  riflemen,  who 
were  mshing  in  at  the  soothem  gate,  called  oat  for  quarters  and  surrendered.  Tba 
town  soon  foUowed  the  example  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Patriots  took  possession  of  the  ' 
whole  ooontry  Bonth  of  the  Une.  Captain  Depassaa  died  in  the  spring  of  1846.  Cap* 
tain  Thomas,  a  yeteran  of  80  yean,  was  then  living.— iVeto  Orleans  Commercial  IHmet, 
March,  1846. 
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for  their  preservaticm  were,  hy  the  governor,  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  destruction,  by  a  most  perfidious  violation  of  ordi- 
nances sanctioned  and  established  by  himself  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  therefore  declared  themselves  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  protected  them, 
and  declared  ^  the  territory  of  West  Florida  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state."* 

A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  form  of  state  government 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  State  of  Florida,''  and  Ful- 
war  Skipworth  was  appointed  governor. 

On  the  llthof  Ck^toW  the  Convention  ordered  a  formal  apr 
plication,  through  its  president,  Jphn  Rhea,  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities of  the  United  State*  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  application  was  transmitted  through  Governor  Holmes  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  foi 
the  United  States.  It ''  expresses  the  hope  and  desire  that  this 
commonwealth  may  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union,"  and  requests 
**  the.  most  direct  and  unequivocal  assurances  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  American  government  without  delay,  since  our 
weak  and  unprotected  situation  will  oblige  us  to  look  to  some 
foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by  the 
country  which  we  have  considered  as  our  parent  stat^."t 

In  case  '^  the  United  States  recognize  their  claim  to  protec- 
tion," the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  claims 

*  Bztnot  flnm  the  "Dxcla&atior  of  liie  people  of  West  Fknids,  in  ConyentiaB 
Mfembled." — See  American  State  Papera,  vol.  vlL,  p.  486,  487,  Boston  edition. 

"  We,  therefore,  ^e  representatives  aforesaid,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Rnler  of 
the  world -for  the  reetitade  of  our  intentions,  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare  the  ser 
«ral  districts  composSng  this  teiritoiy  of  West  Jlorida  to  be  a  free  xmd  ind^oendtfU 
$tatef  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  institate  for  themselves  such  focm  of  government 
M  they  may  think  oondnoivB  to  their  safety  and  happiness ;  to  fonn  treaties ;  to  estab 
lish  commerce ;  to  provide  for  their  oommoa  defense ;  and  to  do  aU  acts  which  may  of 
,  right  be  done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation;  at  the  same  tame  dedariiig  all 
•eta  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida,  after  tips  date,  by  any  tribonal  or  M- 
Ihorities  not  deriving  their  powers  £com  the  people,  agnBeably  to  the  provision  of  this 
Convention,  to  be  noil  and  void ;  and  calling  open  all  foreign  nations  to  respect  this  oor 
declaration,  acknowledging  oor  independence,  and  giving  ns  such  aid  as  may  be  oon- 
•iftent  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 

**  This  declaration*  made  in  Convention  at  the  town  of  Baton  Ronge,  on  the  96th  day 
of  September*  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord  1810,  we,  die  representatives,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  our  ooostitaents,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  onmelves  to  support  wi&  ov 
■  Kres  andfortonaa. 

"  By  Older  of  the  Convention. 

"JoHii  Roma,  PreeidenL 
"Aadrkw  Stiklx,  SeereteHTf." 
t  American  State  Papers,  voL  vii^  p.  469  and  484. 
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immediate  admission  into,  the  Union  ais  an  independent  state, 
or  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  permission  to  adopt 
their  own  form  of  government,  or  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  territories,  more  especially  to  that  of  Orleans.  They 
solicit,  also,  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  public  lands,  and  permission  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  enacted  by  the  Convention,  until  annexation 
is  consummated. 

The  Federal  government  had  never  ceased  to  regard  this 
part  of  West  Florida  as  properly  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  continued  occupancy  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  permitted  only  from  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  Spain,  i»  hopes  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty would  ultimately  yield  possession  by  amicable  negoti- 
ation ;  but  now  the  dominion  of  Spain  had  been  renounced  by 
the  people  themselves ;  and  Congress,  deemmg  it  expedient 
for  the  good  government'  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  di- 
rected the  president  to  take  immediate  possession,  and  extend 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  27th  of  October,  1810^  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  was  empowered  to  take  possessicm 
of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  a  portion  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction ;  to  organize  the  militia, 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  parishes,  establish  parish  courts,  and 
otherwise  folly  to  incorporate  the  people  of  this  territory  with 
those  already  under  his  rule,  and  to  place  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts.* 

•  The  same  day,  instructions  were  issued  to  Grovemor  Clai- 
borne to  carry  out  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation. 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  extended 
over  the  country  about  the  7th  of  December  following.    Gov- 

•  American  Stite  Paperi,  vol.  rii.,  p.  479. 

Tbe^work  of  Judge  Martin  ia  rery  emmeons  in  regard  to  tbif  territory  and  the  gen- 
eral proceedings  relative  to  the  same.  He  placea  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
St  Francisville,  and  makes  the  date  of  ^  presidlnit's  prorlamatiwi  to  be  October  lath 
initead  of  97th.    Odier  similar  errors  aboond 

The  territorjr  comprised  in  the  proclamation  extended  fimm  the  Mississippi  eastward 
to  the  Perdido,  bounded  on  Uie  north  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  31<^,  or  KUiootfs  line, 
and  by  the  Iberville,  Lake  Pontchartrain,  the  Bigolets,  and  the  sea-shore  eastwai4  to 
the  Perdido.  But  the  Spaniards  continued  to  hold  possession  of  Mobile  and  its  district 
until  April  13th,  1813,  when  it  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under 
General  Wilkinson.— See  book  i.,  chap.  ▼. ;  also,  book  t.,  chap,  xiil,  of  this  ^ork. 
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emor  Claiborne,  retaming  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  States, 
called  on  Govtemor  Holmes,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who 
promptly  furnished  him  with  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  these  he  advanced 
to  St.  Frahcisville,  where  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  token  of  possession. 

The  people  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  authority,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  soon  afterward  made  the  event  gener- 
ally known.  By  a  subsequent  proclamation,  the  ^Florida 
District**  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  subdivided  intd  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  Cast  Baton 
Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Biloxi,  and  Pascagoula^t 
The  district  and  town  of  Mobile,  with  Fort  Charlotte,  were 
not  included  or  disturbed.  Governor  Claiborne  having  been 
specially 'instructed  to  make  no  forcible  occupancy  of  any  post 
or  district  occupied  by  any  S|)anish  garrison,  or  wherein  the 
Spanish  authority  was^  respected. 

Thus  was  the  limit  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  first  ex- 
tended northward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation.  / 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  been  aug- 
mented annually  by  emigration  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810,  the  whole  territory,  exclusive 
of  the  Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of  76,550  souls. 
Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  precincts  coii- 
tained  24,552  persons,  leaving  52,000  souls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  territory.f  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flori- 
da parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred,  including  slaves. 

f  A.D.  1811.]    Early  in  January  following,  the  territory  was 

*  Mtrtin,  voL  ii.,  p.  298,  299. 

t  The  popolftdon  of  the  different  parishes  was  as  follows  : 


I. 

Parish  of  Plaquemines     . 

1,549  Bonis. 

Brought  forward      . 

.  23,633  souls. 

2. 

" 

8t  Bernard  .    . 

l,(m 

« 

11. 

Parish  of  Point  Couple 

4.539      " 

3. 

II 

St  Charles  .    . 

3,291 

" 

12. 

" 

Concordia     . 

.     2,895.     •' 

4. 

" 

St.  Johp  Baptist 

2,990 

It 

13. 

« 

Ouachita .    . 

.     1,077      ** 

6. 

11 

St  James     .    . 

3,955 

" 

14. 

« 

Bapides  .    .    . 

2,200      " 

6. 

II 

2,219 

" 

15. 

II 

Catahoola     . 

],164      " 

7. 

'* 

Assumption  • 

2,472 

X 

16. 

ti- 

Avoyelles    . 

.     1,209      «* 

8. 

II 

Lafouzche    .    . 

1,995 

II 

17. 

ll 

Natchitoches 

2,870      " 

9. 

11 

n)erville      .    . 

2,679 

II 

18. 

" 

Opebusas    . 

5,040      •• 

10. 

" 

Baton  Eooge    . 

1,463 

II 

19. 

" 

Attakapaa    .    . 

7,369      " 

Carried  forward^   .    . 

23,633 

u 

Total 

51,996      « 

-j9m  Martin,  toL  ii,  p.  297,  kc 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation  by  a  rising  among 
the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St  John  Baptist,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  Soon  after  the  first  outbreak,  they 
formed  into  companies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
marched  towturd  the  city,  with  flags  displayed,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  The  slaves  of  such  plantations  as  they  pass- 
ed were  compelled  to  join  their  ranks.  The  whole  number 
engaged  in  this  outbreak  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, before  they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  Greneral  Hampton  immediately  ordered  the  regular 
troops  from  Baton  Rouge  and  Fort  St.  Charles  to  advance  to<- 
ward  the  seat  of  revolt  The  insurgents  succeeded  in  destroy- 
mg  only  a  few  plantations  befi>re  they  were  subdued.  They 
encountered  the  militia,  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-six  killed,  or  hung  immediately  afterward. 
Many  fled  to  the  swamps  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  a  number  of 
the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen  others,  who  had  tab 
en  a.  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  carried  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  after  which  their  heads  were  exposed  on 
poles  at  different  points  along  the  river.  A  detachment  of  the 
regular  troops  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  until  tranquillity 
was  fully  restored.* 

The  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection,  was  deferred  until  the  fourth  Mdnday  in  Jan- 
uary, when  the  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  newly-an- 
nexed Florida  parishes.  An  act  provided  for/ a  representation 
fi'om  each  of  these  parishes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Two 
new  judicial  districts  were  organized^/One  for  the  Florida 
parishes,  designated  Feliciana  Distriot/and  one  on  Black  Riv- 
er, known  as  Catahoola  District  The  same  session  Yidalia 
was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  Concordia  Parish,  then  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
present  state,  and  comprising  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississif>pi 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two  banks  were  also  chartered 
the  same  session,  the  "  Planters'  Bank"  and  the  "  Bank  of  Or- 
leans ;"  the  first  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  the  second,  with  a  capital  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  fifteen  years  also.f 

Meantime,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  11th, 

*  Miitin,  ToL  il,  p.  901.    •  f  Idem. 
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1811,  had  authorized  the  election  of  a  convention  to  adopt  a 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates  from  the  orig- 
inal parishes,  met  according  to  law,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the  22d  day  of  January 
following,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  proposed  new 
"  State  of  Louisiana.*** 

This  Constitution  contained  the  general  features  of  othei 
state  constitutions  which  had  preceded  it,  except  those  pecu- 
liarities resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was 
strongly  protected  and  sustained.  Clergymen  or  priests  were 
made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  to  the  'office  of 
governor.  The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  were  restricted  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  west  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  territory  represented  in*the  Convention  included  only  the 
Island  of  New  Orleans,  exclusive  of  the  annexed  Florida  par- 
ishes. ^ 

By  this  Constitution,  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  representatives  Was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  or  electors,  to  Ascertain 
w^ich,  a  census  was  directed  every  four  years.  The  state 
was  divided  into  fourteen  isenatorial  districts,  which  were  to 
remain  forever  indivisible,  and  each  district  was  entitled  to 
one  senator.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and 
one  third  of  the  number  go  out  every  two  years.  In  each 
house  a  majority  of  the  members  constituted  a  quorum ;  but  a 
less  number  could  adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers.f 

The  governor  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  from  the  two  highest 
c^pdidates  returned  by  the  popular  vote:  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  old,  hofding  m  his  own  right  a  landed  estate 
worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  Subordinate  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  are  mostly 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
In  many  respects  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  much  less 

*  Martin'*  Looisiaiit,  toL  ii.,  p.  302.    Alfo,  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation 
of  1887,  p.  581.  .  t  Martin'a  Louisiana,  toL  iL,  p.  306,  307. 
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Dethocratic  than  that  of  Kentucky,  after  which  it  was  mod- 
eled;* This  Constitution  continued  in  force  until  January,  1846, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  thoroughly  Democratic 
in  its  general  features,  restricting  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernor by  placing  the  electioti  of  judicial  and  executive  officers 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

{A.D.  1812.]  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  from  and  after  the  dOth  day  of  April, 
it  being  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.t 

A  few  days  subsequently,  a  ^  supplemental  act"  of  Congress 
extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the  addition  of  the 
Florida  parishes.  This  gave  it  the  boundaries  it  has  at  pres- 
ent; the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  Ellicott's  line  on  the 
north.  This  act  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  was  approved  April  14th,  1812. 
The  supplemental  act  required  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
provided  it  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  to  make  provision 
at  its  next  session  for  giving  the  people  of  the  above  parishes 
a  ftiir  and  equal  representation  in  their  body,  and  place  them 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  portions  of  the 
state.;]; 

The  proposed  annexation  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  act  thereby  completed.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Florida  parishes  had  no  voice  in 
framing  the  first  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
formed  and  approved  by  Congress  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  above  measure. 

In  June  following,  the  first  election  was  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  governor  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and 
the  next  day  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  elect  the  governor 
from  the  two  highest  candidates  returned  by  the  people. 
These  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  M.  Villere;  firom 
whom  the  Legislature  chose  the  former  as  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  important  duties  of  organ* 

*  Martin,  voL  ii,  p.  -SIO. 
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izing  the  state  govemmentt  by  the  appointment  of  executiye 
and  judicial  officers,  and  the  passage  of  such  acts  as  were 
requisite. 

Meantime,  Greneral  Wilkinson  had  been  restored  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  military  district  The  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him  had  been  formally  investigated 
by  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  Frederictown,  in  Maryland,  and  after 
a  protracted  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  none  of  them 
having  been  sustained. 

The  charges,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  furnished  to  him  on 
the  11th  of  July,  embraced  the  following  leading  points,  Vi£. : 

\.  Collusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  separation 
of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  receiving 
large  sums  of  money  from  Spain. 

2.  Collusion  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  design  of  invading  Mex- 
ico while  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy. 

3.  A  prodigal  waste  of  public  money  as  commander-in* 
chief;  and,  finally, 

4.  Disobedience  of  orders. 

[A.D.  18ia]  At  this  time  there  had  been  quite  a  large 
emigration  from  Kentucky  and  other  states  of  the  Union  to 
Louisiana,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  permanent  residents 
were  Creole  French  and  foreigners*  The  people  of  France, 
under  the  treaty  of  cession,  were  entitled  to  certain  commer- 
cial privileges  for  twelve  years,  without  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  States.     This  term  had  not  yet  expired. 

The  principal  American  population,  speaking  the  English 
language,  were  to  be  found  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  some 
towns,  on  the  coast ;  a  fe\^  Americans  had  settled  upon  the 
bayou9  of  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Opelousas.  The  inhabitants  distributed  on  the  Washita  were 
chiefly  French ;  those  east  of  the  Washita,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  were  mostly  American  emigrants.  The 
largest  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  state  speaking  the 
English  language  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Riverain  the  uplands,  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Ellicott's 
line. 

The  French  were  concentrated  principally  in  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  river-coast  below  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Bayous 
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Lafourche,  Plaquemines,  AtchafieJ6.ya,  Teche;  axMl  other  con- 
necting bayous,  and  in  the  priLiries  south  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  whole  popular 
tion  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  all  probability  exceed- 
ed eighty-five  thousand  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1813.  The  number  of  people  increased  but  little  until  after 
the  close  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

During  the  war,  which  raged  with  great  violence  on  the 
northwestern  borders,  as  Well  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  Lou- 
isiana, although  in  constant  apprehension  of  danger,  wa3  not 
molested  by  the  enemy  until  the  close  of  the  year  1814. 

From  the  first  indication  of  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  several  months  previous  to  the  declara^ 
tion  of  war.  General  Wilkinson  had  urged  upon  the  Federal 
executive  the  vast  importance  of  adequate  fortifications  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Mobile.  As  early  as  the  28th  of 
March,  1812,  the  general  bad  fully  apprised  Mr.  Madisdn  of 
the  assailable  nature  jof  the  coast,  and  had  designated  the  de* 
fenses  requisite  for  the  protection  of  New  Orleans,  which  woidd 
require  a  complement  of  ten  thousand  men  with  ample  mum- 
tions  of  war,  in  case  of  a  formidable  invasion.*  But  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, strangely  infatuated  relative  to  the  security  -of  the  coun- 
try, disregarded  the  admonition.  After  the  declaration  of  war, 
General  Wilkinson  continued  to  urge- upon  the  president  and 
the  war  department  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Britr 
ish  troops  occupying  the  Spanish  ports  of  Mobile  and  Pensa* 
Cola,  upon  the  southerA  frontier.  He  also  Urged  the  import- 
ance of  providing  a  principal  d^pot  of  military  stores  and  ar- 
senals at  Cantonment  Dearborn,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
or  at  some  other  secure  place  at  a  convenient  distance  firom 
the  assailable  points  ;f  also  strong  fortifications  on  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  the  Balize,  Fort  St  Phijip, 
and  the  English  Turn,  for  preventing  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
squadron  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  pointed  out, 
too,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  passes  of  Chef  MenteuTt 
Terre  aux  Boeufs,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Petite  Coquilles,  Riviere 
au  Chene,  and  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  small 
vessels  into  the  lakes  and  bays  along  the  coastj  He  likewise 
pressed  the  establishment  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  to  guard  the 

*  Wilkinfoa'i  Memoin,  toI  i,  p.  479-488.    t  Idmn,  p.  489-400.   X  Uvn,  p.  509-905w 
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passes  in  the  shoal  water  of  the  lakes  and  bayous ;  and  the  use 
of  steam-boats  on  the  Mississip'^i,  and  in  high  tides^for  the 
transport  of  troops,  muaitions,  artillery,  and  provisions.  "  With- 
out these  boats,"  said  he,  *^  the  obstructions  from  tl^  currents, 
calms,  and  adverse  winds  must  forbid  all  calculations  of  punc- 
tuality on  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes." 

In  August,  1812,  after  war  had  been  declared,  aiid  an  inva- 
sion of  the  southern  coast  threatened,  such  was  the  danger  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  command,  as  regards  every  thing 
like  permanent  protection,  that  Greneral  Wilkinson  called  a 
"council  of  v^rar"  to  devise  the  future  course  of  defensive  op- 
erations. The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  plan  above  indicated.*'  Yet  such  was  the  unaccounta- 
ble neglect,  or  the  want  of  capacity  in  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet, 
that  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  for  the  security  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  while  theur  whole  attention  was  devo- 
ted to  futile  efforts  at  points  not  endangered. 

The  same  incapacity,  willful  blindness,  or  incorrigible  '^obsti- 
nacy," asi  Greneral  Wilkinson  termed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Madison's  counselors,  continued  to  embarrass  every  subse- 
quent effort  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  "economy,"  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  Armstrong,  was 
permitted  to  withhold  the  means  of  defense,  to  disconcert  every 
measure,  and  mar  every  proposition  for  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans.t  A^  length,  in  June,  1818,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  affairs  on  the  southern  borders,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  successful  advance  of  the  British  forces  and  their  sav- 
age allies,  and  to  expose  the  whole  southern  frontier  to  an  easy 
conquest,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War  was  allowed  to 
remove  General  Wilkinson  from  his  command,  and  substitute 
Greneral  Floumoy,  a  man  without  military  talent,  or  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  the  qualifications  of  commander-in-chief. 

[A.D.  1814.]  During  the  next  twelve  months  General 
Floumoy  signalized  himself  in  the  seventh*  military  district  by 
holding  the  troops  under  his  command  in  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  territorial  authorities 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Creek  war,  while  General 

*  Wilkiiuon'B  Memoin ,  yoL  i,  p.  S»01  ~  505.  Th^  "  cooncil  of  war"  consist  of 
Brigadier-general  WiUdnioii,  Commodore  Shaw,  Lieataaant  •  cobnel  Pordy,  iiajicx 
Cammack,  Captain  Pattonnn,  of  U.  S.  N.,  Ci^tain  Blakely,  U.  8.  N.,  Colonel  Bhanm- 
borg,  and  Benjamin  Morgan,  Bep.  Comm.  General 

t  WOkinaon'i  Memnri,  ¥oL  i,  p.  545. 
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Wilkinson*  with  military  talents  and  undoubted  courage*  was 
detained  an  idle  spectator  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wit« 
ness  its  destruction  by  a  British  army,  and  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet  from  the  capital  of  the 
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To  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  defeat  the  uHimate  designs  of 
the  enemy,  General  Jackson  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  city 
to  superintend  the  requisite  preparations  for  defense.  While 
his  cavalry,  under  General  Coffee  and  Major  Hinda,  advanced 
i^om  the  Pine  Barrens,  near  Mobile,  to  recruit  their  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Woodville,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  proceed  by  slow  and  easy  marches  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  2d  of  December  her  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  city,  from  which  he  conducted  his  operations  with  incredi- 
ble energy  and  skill  for  the  security  «Lnd  safety  of  the  commer* 
cial  emporium  of  the  Southwest 

At  this  time  Louisiana  contained  a  large  mi^ed  population, 
besides  the  Americans  and  patriotic  French*  The  citizem 
were  ill  supplied  with  arms,  with  little  or  no  <H*ganization  of  the 
militia,  and  without  any  effectual  means  to  repel  invasion.  No 
troops,  arms,  or  ammunition  had  yet  arrived  from  the  Ohio. 
The  only  means  of  resistance  on  which  General  Jackson  could 
rely  were  the  few  regular  troops  at  that  place,  and  the  patri- 
otic v6lunteers  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  from  Mobile,  and  other  new  levies  expected  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  required  all 
the  cool  decision,  the  energy,  and  fearless  tranquillity  of  Gen-^ 
eral  Jackson  to  inspire  confidence  and  courage  in  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

In  all  his  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the  general 
feund  Governor  Glaibome  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  lend, 
not  only  his  official  influence  and  authority,  but  also  his  indi- 
vidual services  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  foe. 

On  the  9th  of  December  intelligence  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  that  a  British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  war  vessels,  with 
numerous  transports,  was  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  with  Edward 
Livingston  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  aid 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  defense  of  the  country« 
A  resolution  was^  unanimously  adopted,  declaring,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  American 
government,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  wiemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power.* 

Yet  there  were  many  foreigners,  Spaniards,  and  other  disaf- 
fected persons,  insidiously  moving  about  the  city  in  the  mixed 

*  Breckenridge'i  Hktoiy  of  tihe  War,  p.  878. 
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population^  who  evinced  no  desire  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  even  the  free  persons  of  cofor,  manifested  the  great- 
est alacrity  in  organizing  volunteer  companies,  and  in  prepar- 
ing  to  take  the  field,  yet  it  was  far  otherwise  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  among  the  Creole  French.  They  tooK 
scarce  any  interest  in  the  war,  and  evinced  but  little  dispositioQ 
to  resist  the  invader.  Notwithstanding  a  general  order  of  the 
governor,  issued  several  w^ks  previously,  upon  a  requisition 
of  General  Jackson  while  at  Mobile,  requiring  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Louisiana  militia,  undet  Major-generals  Yilldre  and 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  c<mtinued  readiness  to  march  at 
th^  first  call,  they  had  disregarded  the  order  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  militia  organization  existed,  and  discipline  was  unknown. 
*  To  remedy  this  defect,  General  Jackson  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  complete  the  iformation  of  the  different  volunteer  compa- 
nies for  active  service.  A  patriotic  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people  in  an  animated  address  from  the  governor,  calling  upon 
them  to  rise  en  masse  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
cavalry  from  their  rendezvous  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Wood- 
ville;  a  demand  was  ihade  for  troops  and  arms  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  expedite  the  new  levies  firom  Kentucky  and  Tennesseew 
The  chief  security  of  New  Orleans  from  immediate  danger 
was  found  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  shoal 
coast,  with  its  shallow  lakes  and  bays,  and  the  narrow  inlets  on 
every  side,  was  of  itself  a  barrier  to  the  near  approach  of  large 
vessels  of  war.  Many  of  the  inlets  and  passes  were  suscepti- 
ble of  such  obstruction  as  would  preclude  the  entrance  of  large 
boats  and  barges ;  or  they  might  be  efiectually  guarded  by  a 
proper  force.  The  river  itself  afibrded.  the  only  channel  by 
which  heavy  vessels  of  war  could  approach  the  city ;  this  chan- 
nel, by  means  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  and  the  im- 
petuosity*of  the  current,  was  susceptible  of  being  strongly  de- 
fended against  ascending  vessels.  Yet  the  means  and  resour- 
ces at  the  command  of  the  general  were  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
•complishment  of  all  these  objects,  and  for  guarding  every  ave- 
nue through  which  the  enemy  might  enter.*  - 

*  Breol^enridge'g  Hiitory  of  the  War«  p.  979. 
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The  LegUlature  havmg  been  conveBed,  wais  alrMdy  in  sessidiii 
but  their  counsels  were  no  support  to  the  coipmanding.  genev- 
aL  Instead  of  providing  actively  for  the  defense  of  the  city, 
they  wasted  time  in  idle  discussions,  which  tended  io  embar- 
rass judicious  measures.  But  for  the  perseverance  and  firm- 
Bess  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  zealous  co-operatioi;!  .of  the 
patriotic  govemort  New  Orleans  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  But  General  Jackson^  by.  his  ]:^esence 
and  energy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
die  plans  he  had  adopted. 

Pers(»ially  inspecting^  all  the  places  to  be  fortified,  as  well 
as  all  the  bayous  and  inlets,^  he  cauQed  all  the  latter  situated 
near  the  river,  from  the  Atcbafalaya  to  Chef  Menteur  Pass^ 
to  be  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  and 
miUtary  stores..  The  points  bejow  the  city  on  the  river 
were  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascend* 
ing.  A  battery  with  a  sufiicient  guard  ^was  erected  on  .Chef 
Menteur  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  firom  Mobile,  one 
thousand  regulars  were  stationed  in  the  city,  which,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Louisiana,  were 
distributed  for  the  security  of  the  most  assailable  points. 

Meantime,  the  enemy  had  been  unremitting  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  captvure  and  destruction  of  New  Orleans.  His 
vessels,  boats,  and  spies  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  country 
south  and  east  of  the  city,  and  searching  for  thp  most  practi- 
cable avenues  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  t>eing  aid- 
ed by  the  Spanish  fishermen  and  others  firequenting  the  {dace. 

On  the  12th  of  Dec^ber  the  enemy's  fleet  was  discovered 
in  great  force  <^  Cat  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  station.  Commodore  Patterson, 
dispatched  a  flotilla  of  five  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance  by  way  of 
the  lakes..'  Lieutenant  Jones  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  St  Louis, 
where,  having  observekl  the  enemy's  position,  he  determined 
to  occupy  the  pass  which  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  British 
barges  and  light  craft.  Before  this  resolution  could  be  effect 
ed,  the*  enemy  attapked  the  flotilla  in  the  Bay  of  St,  Louis,^ 
and  one  of  the  gun-boats,  the  Sea-horse,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, was  captured.    On  the  14th,  the  gun-boats,  while  be- 
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eahned,-w^re  again  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  fi>rce  of  forty- 
three  barges,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men.  After  a  severe  con- 
test of  one  hour  with  this  superior  force,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrendel*  at  discretion.  In  this  engagement  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  six  men  killed  and  thirty-$ve  wounded/  Among 
the  latter  were  Lieutenants  Spidden,  Jones,  and  M*Keever. 
The  loss  of  the  English  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  capture  of  the  gun-boats  pia<^d  the  enemy  in  a  condi- 
tion to  choose  the  point  of  attack,  and  at  the  same  thne  de- 
prived the  Americans  of  the  principal  means  of  observing  his 
shovements  upon  the  lakes  lying  east  and  north  of  New  Chi- 
leans. Thus  circumstanced,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 
the  battalion  of  colored  men  und^r  Major  Lacoste,  together 
with  the  Feliciana  dragoons,  to  take  post  on  the  Grentilly  Road 
conductrng  to  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  pass  Chef  Menteur, 
leading  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontcfhartrain.  Captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery,  commanding  the  fort  on  the  Rigo* 
lets,  was  ordered  to  maintain  that  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meantime,  General  Ja6kson,  convinced  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  make  a  demonstration  against  the  city,  became  extremely 
solicitous  for  its  safety,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  means  of 
defense  placed  vrithin  his  control.  General  Coffee  having  been 
delayed  in  his  jM-ogress  from  Baton  Rouge  by  high  waters  and 
inclement  weather,  an  express  was  dispatched  to  meet  him, 
with  orders  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  danger  with  the  utmost  ce-^ 
lerity,  and  *•  not  to  sleep  until  he  arrived^*  Every  effort  was 
used  to  expedite  the  advancing  troops  from  Louisiana,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  those  expected  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  few  steamers  which  then  plied  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez  were  employed  in  meeting  the  advancing 
flat-boats  and  barges,  and  transporting  their  troops,  arms,  and 
Hiimitions  to  the  points  of,  attack.  General  Coffee,  who  re* 
ceived  the  express  from  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  17th  of 
December,  at  Baton  Rouge,  took  up  the  line  of  march  witholit 
delay,  and  on  the  I9th  he  encamped  within  fifteen  miles  of  New 
Orleans^  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
twelve  hundred  mounted  volunteers,  in  two  days.  Major 
Hinds,'  v^th  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  hastened  from  Wood- 
villa  with  equal  celerity.  J 

*  See  Breckenridge'a  History  of  the  War,  p.  280.  Also,  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson, 
p.  261.  t  Breckenridge,  p.  381.  t  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  968-970. 
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.  The  enemy  was  already  in  possession  of  fhe  lakes,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  through  some  of  the  numerous  bayous  which  intersected 
the  country.  To  his  great  mortification  and  disappointment, 
all  those  above  the  city  had  been  ^completely  obstructed  by 
General  Jackson,  or  so  securely  defended  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

Other  measures  were  adopted  with  great  expedition.  Col- 
onel. Fortier,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  colored  volunteer  companies, 
(ormed  a  second  battalion,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Daqum.  By  means  of  bounties,  a  numb«r  of 
persons  were  induced  to  serve  on  board  the  schooner  Caroline 
and  the  brig  Louisiana,  thus  in  part  supplying  the  places  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  lost  in  the  gun-boats. 

On  the  18th,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  reg- 
iments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  uniform  com- 
panies under  Major  Plauche.  The  battalion  of  the  latter,  with 
a  company  of  light  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Wagner,  was 
Ordered  to  Fort  St  Jphn,  for  the  protection  of  the-  Bayou  St. 
John,  which  presented  an  accessible  route  from  Ldte  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  upper  part  of  th^  banksof  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  city.  An  embargo  for  three  days  was  decreed  by  the 
Legislature ;  a  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  were 
liberated  upon  condition  of  their  serving  in  the  ranks ;  and  at 
length,  the  commander-^i-chief  conceived  it  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  to  proclaim  martial  law,  a  measure 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  one  generation.* 

About  the  same  time,  Lafitt^  and  his  band  of  Baratarian 
smugglers  and  pirates,  who  had  carried  on  their  illicit  opera- 
tions from  an  almost  inaccessible  island  in  Lake  Barataria, 
availed  themselves  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  offered  them  by 
Governor  Claiborne,  on  condition  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  They  also  joined 
the  American  forces,  and  took  position  under  General  Jackson. 
These  men,  under  their  daring  leader,  rendered  important  serv- 
ices during  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  city,  and  well  merit- 
ed the  pardon  of  the  civil  government.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  of  every  description  in  New  Orleans  and  its  vicin- 

*  Breckenridge,  p.  281. 
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ity  on  the  20th  of  December  was  upward  of  four  thousand 


men 


* 


All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicated  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  river  had  beep  closed  or  obstructed  by 
order  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  a  bayou,  known  as 
Bayou  Bienvenu,  which  opened  a  communication  from  Lake 
Borgne  nearly  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  plantation  of  General 
Yillere,  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Although  this  was  known 
to  only  a  few  fishermen,  and  was  supposed  to  afford  but  few 
facilities  for  the  approach  of  an  invading  army,  General  Jack* 
son  ordered  it  to  be  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber  and  securely 
guarded.  A  small  for.ce,  for  observation,  was  accordingly 
placed  near  its  mouth,  on  the  lake,  at  the  cabins  of  some  Span- 
ish fishermen,  who,  as  afterward  appeared,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  British ;  but  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  General  Vill^re,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  This 
proved  to  be  the  route  selected  by  the  foe  for  his  passage  to 
the  Mississippi  below  the  city. 

On  the  22d,  guided  by  those  fishermen,  a  division  of  Ihe  en- 
emy under  Greneral  Keane,  amounting  to  thiree  thousand  men, 
advancing  in  boats,  came  suddenly  upon  the  American  guard 
about  dark,  and  took  them  all  prisoners.  By  four  o'clock  on' 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  had  reached  the  end  of  Villdre's 
Canal,  near  the  head  of  the  bayou,  with  five  barges  full  of  troops, 
and  some  artillery.  Here  they  disembarked  and  rested  some 
hours,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  arrived  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  General  Vil- 
lere's  house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of 
his-  neighbor.  Colonel  La  Rond6.  But  Colonel  La  Rond^,  as 
well  as  a  son  of  General  Yillere,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape ; 
apd,  hastening  to  headquarters,  they  communicated  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  English.t 

The  commander-in-chief  resolved  instantly  upon  the  only 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  This  was,  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  new  position  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  In  ona 
hour's  time,  Coffee^s  riflemen,  stationed  above  the  city,  were  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  the  battalion  of  Major  Plauche  had 
arrived  from  the  bayou ;  and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
were  ready  to  march.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  dit 
ierent  corps  were  united  at  Rodrigue's  Canal,  six  miles  below 

•  Martiiw  ToL  a,  p.  35L  t  Uen,  toL  a,  p.  m     ■ 
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the  city.  The  schooner  Catoiine»  Captam  Henley^  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Patterson,  M  the  same  time 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  the  Louisiana  was  ordered  to 
foUow.  General  Coffee's  division,  together  with  Captaim 
Scale's  riflemen,  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  toward  the 
woods ;  the  city  volunteers'and  the  men  of  color,  under  Plauche 
and  Daqoin,  both  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed 
XI  the  center ;  and  on  the  right  were  the  seventh  and  forty^ 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  troops,  while  the  artillery 
and  marines,  under  Colonel  M^Rae,  occupied  the  read.  Thie 
whole  force  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in  numbers. 

The  British  troops,  amoikiting  to  three  thousand  men,' upon 
their  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  insteKd  of  push* 
ing  directly  toward  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with  their  right 
resting  upon  a  wood  and  then*  left  on  the  river,  in  the  full  con* 
viction  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  achieved. 

General  Coffee  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear ;  Genera]  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assailed  them  in  front  and  on  their  left  A 
fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  'the  signal  for  the  attack.  *  The 
river  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  banks ;  and  at  half  past 
seven  o  clock,  it  being  already  dark,  the  action  commenced  by 
a  raking  broad^side  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  schooner, 
directed  by  the  light  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  this  gave  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  Coffee's 
men,  having  dismounted,  with  their  usual  impetuosity  rushed 
to  the  attack  and  entered  the  British  lines ;  those  in  the  front 
and  on  the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Jackson,  advanced  with  equal  ardor. 

The  enemy,  engaged  in  camp  duties,  was  tak^  by  surprise 
at  the  terrible  discharge  from  the  schooner,  which  actually  drove 
the  troops  fVom  the  exposed  part  of  the  camp,  after  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed.  All  the  lights  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  to  conceal  the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the 
vessel.  The  confusion  which  at  first  spread  through  the  camp 
at  length  ceased,  aJid  order  was  restored ;  not,  however,  unti! 
nearly  four  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  battle  continued  with  great  vivacity  for  about 
one  hour,  at  which  time  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  nearly  a 
mile.    During  the  action,  he  had  been  re-enforced  by  a  de* 
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tachment  of  one  thousand  men,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
lake. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
any  eflfective  movement,  induced  Greneral  Jackson  to  call  off  the 
troops  from  prosecuting  ihe  attack. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  engagement,  General  Morgan, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Louisiana  miittia, 
was  stationed  at  the  English  Turn,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  When  the  guns  of  the  Caroline  announced  the  contest 
with  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  men,  he  led  them  toward  the  scene  of  action.  About  elev^* 
en  ©*clock  at  night  he  reached  the  plantation  of  M.  Jumonville, 
adjoining  that  of  General  Villere,  where  his  advanced  guard 
eame  in  collision  with  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  which,  aftet  a 
few  fires,  retreated  to  the  main  line.  Before  daylight,  Geiier- 
at  Morgan  retired  from  this  critical  position.* 

Next  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  General  Jackson  fell  back 
nearly  two  miles  nearer  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  swamp  approaches  within 
some  half  a  mile  of  its  shore.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  and  erect  his  line  of  defense  on  the  upper  side  of  a  mill* 
race  canal  leading  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  . 

In  the  action  of  the  night  of  the  28d  of  December,  the  Amer* 
icans  lost  twenty-four  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Seventy-four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Among  the 
slain  was  Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Tennessee,  a  brave  soldier, 
greatly  regretted.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  estimated  at 
four  hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.f 

This  prompt  and  energetic  attack  taught  the  British  com- 
manders a  lesson  of  caution,  and  was  virtually  the  salvation 
of  the  city.  Believing  the  American  force  much  more  numeiv 
ous  than  it  was,  they  suspended  any  further  advance  until  their 
main  force  was  received  from  the  lake. 

Greneral  Jackson,  without  delay,  commenced  his  defenses  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which  was  enlarged.  An  embank- 
ment of  earth,  and  such  materials  as  were  accessible,  was 
commenced,  and  urged  forward  with  great  vigor,  extending 
fipom  the  riv^  to  the  low  swamp,  a  distance  of  neariy  one 

•  Maztin'g  LodfiaDa,  vol.  ii,  p.  354-356.  t  Breekenridge,  p.  383. 
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mile.    The  ground  wsus  flat  and  wet;  the  ditches  were  filled 
.  with  water  within  -a  few  feet  of  the  surface ;  the  river  wa» 
On  a  level  with  its  banks,  and  in  many  places  the  levee  alone 
protected  the  adjacent  marshes  from  inundation.    Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  dry  earth  for  a  heavy 
embankment ;  but  the  commander,  ever  fruitfiil  tn  resources, 
was  not  without  an  exi>edient    In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
were  several  thousand  cotton-bales  in  8tore»  which,  in  case  of 
defeat,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     To  secure 
his  own  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  anticipated  ^  booty,''  the  American  general  re- 
solved  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.     T 
ed  into  the  service,  and,  with  the  aid  of  hui 
the  city,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  an( 
to  extend  from  the  river  to  the  swamp.    E 
der,  and  cemented  with  earth,  like  bricks  i 
bales  soon  formed  an  impregnable  barri< 
arms  and  light  artillery,  but  against  the  most  impetuous  charge 
of  infantry,  while  on  its  inner  side  it  afibrded  a  firm  and  use- 
jful  banquette.     The  firont  was  protected  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.     Such  was  (he  line 
of  defense  on  the  fields  of  Cbalmette.* 

The  enemy  was  indefatigable  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  expediting  the  advance  of  his  remaining  troops  from  the 
lakes,  while  he  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  against  every 
part  of  the  American  works. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Jackson  caused  the  levee  to  be 
cut  about  four  hundred  yards  below  his  line,  so  as  to  discharge 
a  broad  stream  of  water,  which,  by  flooding  the  whole  plain  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  embarrassed  his  advance.  The  following 
day  orders  were  sent  to  General  Morgan,  at  the  English  Turn, 
to  send  a  detachment  of  men  up  the  river,  as  near  the  enemy's 
encampment  as  prudent,  and  there  cut  the  levee,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  lands  below  his  camp,  and  thus  to  insulate  him,  and 
prevent  him  firom  marching  either  up  or  down.  Afler  execu- 
ting this  order,  Greneral  Morgan  was  instructed  to  destroy  the 
fort  at  the  English  Turn,  retire  across  the  river,  and  take  a 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  American  army.f 

•  Breckeairidge'i  Hirtory  of  th«  Wtr,  p.  M3.    Ettoo'f  Life  of  Jtbkfon,  p.  »9,  300. 
t  Baton's  Life  of  Jacksoiii  p.  309. 
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The  Louisiana  had  joined  the  Caroline^  and  both  continuing 
to  annoy  the  British  from  the  opposite  tfhoret  the  Itftter  began 
to  construct  hot-shot  batteries  for  their  destruction.  On  the 
27th  these  were  completed)  and  commenced  throwing  their 
fiery  missiles.  A  strong  north  wind  prevented  the  vessels 
from  escaping  up  the  river»  and  the  Caroline  was  soon  set 
on  fire,  and  blew  up  about  an  hour  after  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  The  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  fire  of 
their  batteries,  and  was  in  immiirent  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
iate  as  the  Caroline  ;  but  her  commander,  Liei:^tenant  Thomp- 
son, after  encountering  many  difficulties,  finally  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  from  her  perilous  situation,  soon  after  which 
she  was  anchored  on  the  right  flank  of  General  Jackson's  po- 
sition.*. 

After  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  Sir  Edward  Fakenham, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  h;aving  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded m  personate  superintend  the  arr^ingements  for  attack- 
ing the.  American  lines.  On  the  28th  he  advanced  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  along  the  levee,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jack- 
son into  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  with  a  furious  display  of  rockets,  bombs, 
and  artillery.  When  he  came  within  reach,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  batteries  along  the  American  works  opened  upon  him  a 
most  destructive  fire.  For  seven  hours  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  when  the  British  general,  having 
his  columns  broken  and  driven  back,  relinquished  the  attack, 
and  retired'  to  his  intrenchments.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  Uiis  attack  was  seven  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Amcmg 
the  former  was  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  a  highly 
meritorious  officer.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  during  the 
operations  of  this  day  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  lulled  and  wounded.! 

During  the  next  three  days  the  British  commanders  were 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  up  their  re-enforcements  and  in 
making  preparations  to  storm  the  American  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  daily  became  more  confident  of  his  strength, 
and  infused  new  confidence  into  his  companiona  in  arms. 

^\.D.  1815.]    On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  January, 

*  Braokenridgo's  Hiitoiy  of  the  War,  p.  384. 
t  Umm.   JJao,  ICartm'i  Looifiaiia,  ydi  iU  p.  SSI. 
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Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  succeeded  in  erecting,  daring  the 
night,  and  within  Ax  hundred  yards-  of  the  American  works,' 
three  heavy  batteries,  fipom  which,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  so  soon  as  the  dense  fog  disappeared,  he  opened  a 
heavy  candonade  against  the  American  lines,  with  a  terrible 
display  of  congreve  rockets.  The  fire  fix>m  the  batteries  on 
the  American  center  and  left  was  returned  with  great  spirit 
and  effect. 

About  the  same  time  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
American  left ;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was  signally  repulsed 
by  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  af* 
ternoon  the  fire  of  the  'British  batteries  was  completely  si- 
lenced, having  been  entirely  dismounted  by  the  American  ar* 
tillery.  Soon  afterward  the  British  abandoned  them,  and  re^ 
treated  to  their  camp,  having  suffered  a  severe  loss  near  both 
extremities  of  the  American  line.  That  of  the  Americans  was 
eleven  m«i  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

On  the  4th  Greneral  Jackson  was  joined  by  twenty-twt>  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair.*  On  the 
6th  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  a  reserve  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Lambert.  The  British  force  now  amount- 
ed to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their  Europe^ 
an  army.  The  Americans  numbered  about  six  thousand,  most 
of  them  untried  militia,  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  badly 
clothed,  and  unprevided.  Many  of  those  who  were  armed 
were,  supplied  with  private  arms,  collected  from  the  citizens; 
On  this  occasion,  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  ladies 
especially,  of  New  Orleans,  was  displayed  most  conspicuous- 
ly. The  latter,  with  devoted  zeal,  were  employed  in  making 
.  apparel  to  supply  the  destitute  mihtia  and  volunteers,  who  had 
been  hurried  from  home  at  Uiis  inclement  season,  without  time 
for  propelr  equipment  or  clothing  suited  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  patriotic  ladies  volunteered  for  their  relief? 
and  in  a  few  days,  with  their  own  hands,  made  twelve  hun- 
dred blanket-coats,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight 
hundred  shirts.f  The  whole  of  the  resident  population  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  all  emulous  to  excel  in  their  efforts  to 
sustain  the  heroic  commander  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
was  already  doomed  by  the  British  commanders  to  rapine  and 

*  Eaton'f  Life  oflinkioD,  p.  338.  t  MftrtiD's  Lodsiftxit,  vol  ii,  p.  372. 
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bloodrin  ordei*  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  their  iioldiers.  The 
noble-hearted  mayor  of  the  city  devoted  hk  whole  energies,  in 
bis  private  and  public  capacity,  in  promoting  the  patriotic  ef* 
forts  of  his  felloW-eitizens. 

The  British  general  was  now  ready  for  a  serious  attempt  ou 
ihe  American  works.  Great  preparations  h^d  been  made,  and 
tkhe  trench  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  head  of  Bayou  Bienvenu 
had  been  deepened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  tp 
transport  the  boats  and  barges  from  the  first  point  of  disem- 
barkation. By  this  route  the  British  general  provide4  tram^ 
ports  to  qross  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  works  of  the  American  general,  by  this  time,  were  comr 
pleted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  consisted  of  a 
breast- work,  about  one  mile  in  length,  reaching  from  the  shore, 
at  right  angles,  to  the  swamp,  and  extmding  into  the  latter 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  where  k  v^bs  passaUe,  and  inr 
dining  to  the  left  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards.  The  whole 
Was  defended  by  upward  of  three  thousand  in£euitry  and  artil- 
lerists. The  ditch  in  front  was  flooded  with  five  feet  of  water 
from  the  river,  which  was  even  with  its  banks ;  and  beyond 
the  ditch  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery  from  the  river  and 
rains.  Along  the  breasts-work  eight  distinct  batteries  were  ju- 
diciously distributed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different 
calibers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  stationed  an^ 
other  of  fifteen  guns,  with  intrenchments  occupied  by  some 
Louisiana  militia  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Kentuckians  un» 
der  General  Morgan.    ' 

The  memorable  8th  of  January  dawned  up<m  the  vigilant 
troops  of  the  opposing  armies. .  A  rocket  ascended  on  the  left* 
near  the  swamp ;  soon  after  another  on  the  right)  near  the  riv« 
er.  About  daylight,  Greneral  Pakenham,  after  having  detached 
Colonel  Thornton  with  eight  hundred  men  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  to  attack  .the  works  on  the  right  hand,  moved  with 
Ins  whole  force  in  two  columns,  commanded  by  Grenerals  Gibbt 
and  Keane,  and  with  a  front  of  sixty  or  sev^ity  deep.  The 
right  and  principal  division,  under  General  Gibbs^  was  to  at* 
tackthe  center  of  the  works.  The  British  advanced  deliber* 
ately  to  the  assault  in  solid  columns,  over  the  even  plain  in 
front  of  the  American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides 
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their  muskets;  fascines  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  some  of  them 
ladders.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced,  mitil 
they  approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  ^en  an  inces- 
sant and  destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  them.  Yet  they 
continued  to  move  on  in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  their  ranks 
as  bst  as  they  were  opened  by  the  American  artillery,  until 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  musketry  and  rifles.  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  havoc  was  produced  that  they  were  in- 
stantly  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusicnL  Never  was  there  so 
tremendous  a  fire  as  that  kept  up  from  the  American  lines.  It 
was  a  continual  stream,  or  blaze,  along  their  whole  extent, 
those  behind  loading  for  those  \h  front,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  fire  almost  without  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away ;  hundreds  fell  at  each  discharge,  until, 
broken,  dispersed,  and  disheartened,  they  fled  from  the  field.* 

The  most  active  efforts  were  made  to  rally  theoL  G^eral 
Pakenham  was  killed  in  front  of  his  troops,  endeavoring  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  them  by  his  presence  and  example. 
Around  him  lay  nearly  a  thousand  men,  dead,  dying,  Smd 
wounded.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  succeeded  m  bringing 
the  troops  to  a  second  charge ;  but  the  second  advance  was 
more  fatal  than  the  first.  The  contin\ied  roll  of  the  American 
fire  resembled  peals  of  thunder ;  it  ^as  such  as  no  troops  could 
stand.  The  approaching  columns  again  broke,  a  few  platoons 
only  reaching  the  ditch,  there  to  meet  certain  destruction.t 

An  attempt  was  made,  unavailingly,  to  lead  them  to  the  at- 
tack a  third  time  by  the  officers,  whose  gallantry  on  this  Oc- 
casion deserved  a  better  fate  in  a  better  cause.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  Were  carried  from  the  fields  the  latter  severe* 
ly,  the  former  mortaUy,  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  American  and  British  armies  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  dying.  A  carnage  so  dreadful,  considering  the  length 
of  time  and  the  numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  been  recorded 
in  history.  T.wo  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the 
earth,  besides  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able  to  escape 
The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  from  the  British 
forces  in  front  of  Jackson's  lines,  on  the  8th  of  January,  was  fully 
three  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven 
killed  and  six  wounded,! 

*  Breckaniidge,  p.  886.    Martin,  iL,  p.  378.  t  Breokanridgo,  p.  S86. 
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General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  to  the  command^  met  the 
retreating  columns  with  the  reserve,  but,  being  unable  to  re» 
store  th^  fortune  of  the  day,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  reach 
of  the  American  artillery,  and,  finally,  from  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture.  The  whole  field,  for  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
American  lines,  was  literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
where  thousands  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

On  the  right  bank  H  the  river  the  success  of  the  Americans 
was  less  flattering.  Colonel  Thornton  had  succeeded  in  ma- 
king a  landing  th^re,  and  marched  immediately  against  the 
works  of  General  Morgan.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  taken  by  surprise,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body. 
The  enemy,  without  loss  of  tiine,  proceeded  to  attack  the  prin- 
cipal position  of  General  Morgan.  As  he  approached,  a  well- 
directed  discharge  from  the  batteries  caused  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress ;  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  received 
a  severe  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  began  to  outflank  the 
American  right ;  confusion  having  spread  among  the  militia  and 
raw  troops,  they  gave  way,  and  fled  two  miles  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  works  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky 
militia,  on  the  extreme  right,  having  given  way,  soon  drew  the 
Louisiana  militia  after  them  ;  the  left,  finding  themselves  de- 
serted by  the  right  wing,  and  pressed  by  superior  numbers, 
spiked  their  guns  and  retired  also.* 

In  the  attack.  Colonel  Thoralon  was  severely  wounded,  and 
CoTonel  Gubbins  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  occupancy 
of  the  works  by  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  while 
Greneral  Jackson  was  preparing  re-enforcements  to  dislodge 
them,  an  order  from  General  Lambert  required  them  to  retreat 
across  the  river  to  the  main  army.  The  American  troops  im- 
mediately re-occupied  the  works. 

Soon  afterward  (Jeneral  Lambert  dispatched  a  flag  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  requesting  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  bring 
off  the  wounded  lying  near  the  American  worits.  These  terms 
were  readily  granted. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  intended  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  fleet  should  have  co-operated  in  the 
grand  attack.  For  this  purpose,  a  squadron  of  bombardmg 
vessels  had  been  sent  around  to  the  Balize  to  ascend  the 

*  MarttQi  ToL  tt.,  p.  376,  377.    Breckenridge,  M7. 
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Mississippi,  after  reducing  the  Forts  St  Pbilip  and  Jackaon 
at  Plaquemines,  seventy  miles  below  the  oity.  These  points 
had  been  securely  fortified  and  re-enforced  by  General  Jack- 
son early  in  December,  and  proved  impregnable.  From  de* 
lays  and  difficulty  in  ascending  the  river,  the  bombarding 
squadron  did  not  reach  Fort  St  Philip  until  the  9th  of  January, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  squadron  consisted  of  two 
bomb- vessels,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  a  itloop,  well  manned 
and  supplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Soon  after  they  came  ia 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  took  position,  and  commenced  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade  and  bombardment  against  it ;  but  a^  severe 
and' well-directed  fire  firom  the  water-battery  very  soon  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns ;  and  firom  this  position,  with  their 
long  guns  and  largest  mortars,  the  enemy  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  fort  until  the  17th,  when  a  heavy  mortar  having  been 
mounted  and  turned  upon  them,  they  hastily  retreated,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  of  January.*  Fort  St 
Philip  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  six* 
ty-six  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army.f 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January  the  whole  British  force 
precipitately  abandoned  the  encampment  on  Villere's  planta- 
tion, and  returned  to  their  ships  through  Lake  Borgne.  In 
their  retreat  they  left  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot,  besides  sixteen  wounded  men  and  two  offi- 
cers, commended  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Louisiana^  and 
the  destruction  of  New  Orleans,  as  contemplated  by  the  British 
cabinet  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  and  expensive  ex 
peditions  ever  sent  out  by  that  plunderer  of  the  world,  Great 
Britain,  and  it  resulted  in  the  entire  failure  of  its  object,  with 
a  most  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  military  supplies. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  from  its  first  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
until  its  final  departure  on  the  19th  of  January,  was  at  least 
four  thousand  men,  besides  munitions  of  war  and  naval  and 
military  stores  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount;]; 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 

*Hertui|  vdL  H.,  p.  378.    Breckeiiridgei  p.  M7.  t  Id«ai. 
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December,  by  tbe  jifempotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  die 
United  States  at  Ghent  The  official  intelUgenee  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  until  about  the  middle  of 
February ;  yet,  on  the  12th,  when  the  British  fleet  must  have 
•been  in  full  possessicm  of  the  intelligence,  the  ferocious  and  un- 
scrupulous Cockbum,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  .stipulations, 
which  required  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  insatiate 
of  plunder  and  slau^^bter,  concerted  an  overwhehning  attack 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  os  Mobile  Point,  when  the  feeble  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  the  well-served  batteries,  which  had 
spread  death  and  disaster  m  the  British  fleet  in  September,  al- 
ter a  brave  resistance  of  four  days,  were  compelled  to  stirren- 
der  to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  comprising  twenty«-five 
sail  of  vessels,  and  five  thousand  land  troops.* 

Meantime,  the  principal  portion  of  the  fleet  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  plundering  and  ravaging  the  coast  of  South  Carolina^ 
where  the  crews  were  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
booty  stripped  fix>m  the  plantations  within  their  reach-f 

The  British  navy,  or  many  of  its  recognized  commanders, 
from  the  days  of  >Sir  fVancis  Drake  and  Captain  Davis,  the 
most  noted  English  buccaneers  of  former  times,  down  to  the  in- 
femous  Cockbum,  has  been  disgraced  by  the  plunder  of  feeble 
colonies  and  unprotected  rich  settlements.  The  latter  had  ren- 
dered his  name  a  curse  and  a  by-word  in  America  by  his  atro- 
cities upon  the  Chesapeake  in  1818 ;  and  in  consummating  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  pillage  and  ravishment  of  New  Or- 
leans and.  the  river  coast  were  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his 
piratical  crews  and  the  British  soldiery  for  their  perseverance 
and  privations  in  the  siege.  To  stimulate  them  to  the  terrible 
contest  of  the  8th  of  January,  they  had  been  jnromised  the  rap- 
ine and  lust  of  the  city,  which,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  was  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  infuriate  troops. 
To  keep  this  prize  continually  in  their  view,  the  watchword  on 
the  day  of  battle  was  **  Booty  and  Beauty  T  Several  years  af- 
terward, some  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  defeated  army, 
smarting  under  the  exposure  of  their  inhuman  depravity,  caused 
a  statement  to  be  published  in  some  of  our  own  papers,  in  which 
the  charge  was  denied ;  but  the  American  commander  was  in 
possession  of  undoubted  evidence,  which  can  not  be  success^ 

*  Martin'f  Looiaiana,  toL  iL,  p.  383. 
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Ufy  €0ntmTerted ;  mad  it  ii  nielMs  ibr  tfe  feroeioit»  BritoM 
to  deny  a  spedfie  charge  here  which,  in  prinoiplet  10  proved 
by  the  united  testimony  of  mankind  in  other  p«gB  of  the 
world.* 

Such  was  the  imie  of  the  boaatod  arfmeat  which,  with . 
twelve  thousand  reteran  troopfl  from  the  comina»d  of  Wellingw 
ton,  victorious  from  the  defeat  of  NapcJeon,  was  to  spread  des- 
olation and  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  southweslem  fron- 
tier. The  indignant  West  had  been  eroiised,  aad  its  patriotic 
yeomanry,  united  to  the  cUvahry  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky^ 
suddenly  called  from  their  homes,  met  the  invaders  at  ChaJr 
mette/and  with  the  enei^  of  freesMi-  hurled  defiance  against 
liiem« 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  relieved  from  all  af^ehension 
of  foreign  invasion,  and  the  ruthless  sacking  of  the  city,  return- 
ed ofierings  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro- 
tecting providence  in  rescuing  them  out  of  the  handbs  of  a  bruH 
tal  enemy,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  General  Jackson  as 
the  efi&dent  instrument  of  their  deliverance. 

But  would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  re- 
joicing, there  oould  be  found  an  individual  in  the  city,  aad  one 
okythed  vnth  the  highest  ^icial  authority  of  th6  Federid  gov« 
emment,  who  oould  descend  to  mar  the  general  happiness  by  a 
malignant  exercise  6f  arbitrary  power  against  the  deliverer  of 
the  city  under  the  guise  of  offidal  duty  f  Yes  I  Dominic  A. 
Hall,  ^ge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  feelings,  having  foiled  in  his  effi)rts  to  par^ 
alyse  the  energetic  actions  of  Jackson,  persisted  in  arraigi^ 
ing  the  victorious  general  before  himself  upon  a  charge  of  his 
emm  for  a  eemiempt  of  courts  in  disregarding  the  frequent  writs 
of*'  habeas  corpus"  issued  by  the  judge  during  the  investment 
of  the  city,  vdth  the  intent  to  embarrass  the  general's  plans 
of  defense  m  the  establidMoient  of  martial  law.  The  judge, 
persisting  in  his  vindictive  course,  and. disregarding  aJl  an- 
swers, and  overruling  all  pleas,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  rigidly  en- 
•  forced,  and  was  paid  from  the  private  funds  of  the  generaL 
The  judge  retired  from  the-  court  amid  the  contempt  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  protected  from  their  vengeance  only  by 
the  efforts  and  entreaties  of  the  magnanimous  hero,  who  inter- 
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poeed  hif  authority  and  bk  GOtomandiiig  iofliieiice  with  the  {yeo^ 
j^e  finr  the  prM«rvatkm  of  thd  unworthy  judge,  assuring  them 
that,  having;  set  them  an  example  of  patriotisn>  by  repelling  for* 
eign  invamooy  he  now  desired  to  6vince  his  respect  to  the  crril 
power 'by  a  Toluntary  submission  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ti68«  Tlie  peeple  hcrre  him  off  in  joyfal  trhftnplt,  while  the 
)adge  was  permitted  to  pass  unmolested,  and  all  were  enmlous 
of  the  honor  of  cootribdi^g  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  unjutrt 
fine ;  but  the  general,  refusing  thus  to  be  reltesed  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  hastened  to 
liquidate  the  demand  from  his  own  resources.  Thirty  years 
afterward,  in  the  year  1845,  upon  the  recommendation  ot  John 
Tyler,  President  of,  the  Unit^  States,  the  whole  subject  wa« 
tiA:en  up  by  Congress,  and,  after  a  full  examination  by  an  im* 
f>artial  committee,  that  body,  refesing  longer  to  sanction  the 
arbitrary  and  imjust  exaction  of  the  malicious  judge,  by  law 
required  the  original  amount  of  the  fine.  With  interest  for  thirty 
years,  to  be  paid  to  the  aged  soldier,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrcmg  imposed  on  Inm  by  Judge  Hall ;  the  national  LegisB- 
faiture  thus  concurring  in  the  argument  eloquentiy  advanced  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  Indiana,  and  maintained  by  the  general  him- 
self, that  the  "  law  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  Nature,* 
above  all  law  and  all  constitution,  required  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  with  authority  paramount  even  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiiana,  upon  the  theatre  of  Judgt» 
Hall's  former  power,  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  thorough  in- 
quiry by  committee,  upon  whose  report  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  ui  overwhelmmg  majority  approving  the  conduct  of 
Genend  Jackson,  and  generously  proposing  to  reffand  the  un- 
just exaction  from  the  state  treasury. 

This  closes  our  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Louiinana  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  CTnited  States,  and  the  first  years  af- 
ter her  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
subsequent  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  settlements, ' 
and  the  growth  of  her  agriculturtd  and  commercial  import*' 
ance. 

Near  the  close  of  the- year  1815,  the  entire  populaticm  of 
Louisiana  did  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one 
half  were  blacks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  Orieans,  and  upon  the  river 
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eoHBtf  for  thirty  milefi  1)dIow»  and  9eveiity  milM  above  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  these  rirer  setdementa  were  chiefijr 
Creole  French,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Lafourche,  for  fifty  miles  below  its  efflux,  and 
upon  the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelmisas,  was  also  a 
dense  French  population.  Several  bayous  west  of  the  Atchap 
ialaya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  saoie  peo|de,  and  others 
in  the  delta  of  Red  River,  and  ext^iuiing  as  high  as  Natchito- 
ches, but  chiefly  below  Alexandria.  A  few  scattering  French 
habitations  had  been  formed  on  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita,  as  high  as  the  post 
of  Washita,  a^d  above  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  few  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  arrived  be&re  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late 
as  the  admission  of  that  ^tate  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
Frejich  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
exandria»  as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the  state  and 
New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  in 
population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising 
emigrants  and  capitalistc(  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  this  great  agricultural  state.  Since  that  time  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage^  with  the 
French,  until,  at  last,  the  English  language  I^  nearly  super- 
seded the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settlements  near 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  one  half  of  the  old  French  part  of 
the  city. 

)n  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  com- 
paratively small  at  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished  in  1810,  when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the, inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  efiected  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Western  States  gen- 
erally ;  and  the  French  language  is  aUnost  unknown  as  a  col- 
loquial dialect 

[A.D.  1840.]  That  portion  of  the  state  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  Sl'^,  and  westward  to  Uie  Sa- 
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bine,  has  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alstbamai,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  besides  a  portion 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These,  of  course,  are  the  natire 
Anglo-Americans,,  and  are  mostly  strangers  to  the  French 
tongue.  The  American  population  in  1840  had  spread,  also, 
upon  all  the  arable  lands  in  the  bayou  regions  and  prairies 
southwest  of  the  Teche. 

The  whole  portion  of  the  state  west  of  the  Washita  and  north 
of  Red  River  in  1830  contained  scarcely  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  same  region  in  1845  had  been  subdivided  into 
several  large  parishes,  with  an  i^gregate  population  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  state  had 
increased  in  numbers  in  1880  to  dl  5,740  persons,  including 
126,300  blacks.  The  census  of  1840  gave  an  aggregate  of 
^52,400  souls,  including  168,452  slaves',  which  in  1845  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  400,000.  In  point  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance,  Louisiana  had  advanced  to  an  eleva- 
ted rank  as  iearly  as  1^30.  In  mercantile  transactions.  New 
Orleans,  in  1840,  had  attained  a  standing  which  placed  her  sec* 
ond  only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  staple  productions 
of  the  state  were  probably  inferior  in  value  to  ncme  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  made  su- 
gar one  of  its  principal  staples  of  export,  and  in  the  production 
of  this  article  it  greatly  exceeds  aH  the  other  states  in  the 
Union.  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1836  had  increased  to 
55,000  hogsheads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  besides  1547  barrels  of  molasses.  The  crop  of  1838 
vielded  75,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  molasses  in  proportion. 
The  next  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  that  of  1842, 
when  the  favorable  season  and  the  activity  of  the  planters, 
with  the  wonderful  facilities  afforded  by  the  introduction  oi 
steam  power  in  all  the  operations  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, yielded  a  crop  of  about  140,000  hogsheads.  The  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  resources  of  die  country,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  former  efforts,  and  favored  by  the  fine  season  of 
1844,  was  rewarded  by  the  largest  crop  ever  made  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  200,000  hogsheads.* 

Louisiana,  at  the  same  time,  had  become  an  important  cot- 

*  Bee  "New  OrleiDif  Aamftl  Btfttement"  of  tfat  pcio«l  coireiit^  and  Ifefobanft 
Tniigcript,  fbr  1844i  1845. 
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loo-prodaQiBg  ilate.  For  ievecal  yeartf  subpequeot  to  18M, 
the  Amoriean  popi;datio]i  from  Mis8i8aippi»  Alabama^  Teimes^ 
9ee»  Cavdiaiw  and  Georgia  bad  been  adyaiicmg  into  tke  fine 
cotton  it^oni  on  tbe  Red  River  and  Washita,  a^  tpoi»  the 
Black  River  and  Teiisas  north  of  Red  River,  aa  far  as  the 
northern  Umit  of  the  state ;  and  the  original  parish  of  Concor- 
dia had  become  densely  inhabited,  and  subdivided  into  four 
new  OMfi*  In  184&  it  ccmstituted  one  of  the  most  important 
eotton  legiona  in  the  state. 

At  early  as  the  year  1840  Ae  snbjeet  of  a  revisal  of  the  state 
CdswtitutioR  had  been  a^ptated  among  the  people,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  tbe  L^ 
isiature  had  made  proviskm  for  a  conventkMk  to  assemUe  at 
)3alo&  Rouge  ia  1844,  for  the.pinrpose  of  forming  a  new  Cen- 
•titnlfton  i:^n  a  more  libttral  baaisi  and  more  Democratic  in  its 
general  features  and  provisions.  The  Constitution  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  people  was  approved  by  them^  ia 
the  usual  way,,  and  the  new  government  went  formally  inAe 
efieration  in  J^mary,  1846,  with  Isaac  Johnston  as  govern- 
or.*  The  Legislature  was  engagiod  until  near  the  1st  of 
June  fellowii^  in  reorganizing  the  administration  of  pubhc 
affairs. 

[A.IX  184^]  Such  is  the  harmony  and  ease  with  which 
fcffma  of  government  in  the  United  States  may  be  altered  and  es- 
tablished upon  a  new  basis,  without  victence  or  bloodshed.  The 
first  Cpnstitulioa  of  Louisiana,formed  in  1813, under  a  strong  na- 
tional prejudice  of  the  French  inhabitants  in  &vor  of  monarch- 
ical forma  and  powers,  and  partaking,  in  many  of  its  features, 
of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  old  Spanish  dominion,  had 
foUen  for  behind  the  liberal  and  Democratic  spirit  wMch  had 

*  Governs  qfihe  Ttrritorf  ff  Oflemu, 

1.  WiBun  C.  C.  CUIboni4»  fion  1804  t»  ms. 

Chvernonoftkt  SuUeofLffuinatuu 
1.  WHUam  C.  C.  Cfadbome,  from  181S  to  1816. 
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OTorspreftd  the  YaUey  of  the  Missisnippi,  and  of  course  became 
obnoxious  to.  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  in  1842  were  most- 
ly emtgrants  from  adjoimi^  states,  where  liberal  and  Demo- 
cratic  cottstitations  existed  in  successful  and  salutary  operation. 
Th0  year  1846  found  Louisiana  fnrotected  by  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  tiberal  Constituticm,  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  WestMm  States,  where  all  offices  hare  a  definite  term  of 
tenure,  and  where  all  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  stated  pe* 
nods,  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  respectively* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

P&OG&BSSnrB  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  UTRISDICTION  OVER  THE 

**  NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY^  TO   THE   MISSISSIPPI. A.D.   1800 

TO  1845. 

Argtt$neni,— The  Origma  of  three  Btatei  in  Nortfawettem  Territofy.— ladiuMU— lUl- 
BoU.— MichigaiL — "  Indiana  Territoiy"  organized. — Indian  Treatiea. — "  Oliooia  Ter- 
ritoty'^  orgaobed.— Miefaigan  Territorj  otganiaed.— Gondifckm  of  theae  Tenrltoiiei  in 
1811.r-«hawaiieae  tlkreatonHoatUitiea.— United  Statea  Tivopa  adfaaoe  witk  Oorernar 
Harrison  toward  the  Prophef  a  Town^Harriaon  contemplates  a  Treaty-^UafortB- 
nate'Battle  of  Tippecanoe^ — Beginning  of  die  Indian  War  in  tlie  West. — ^Emigration 
ta  Indianft  and  BUnoia  in  1816.—"  State  of  Indiana"  a^ulttod  kto  the  Unions—"  Stala 
of  Illinois"  admitted  into  the  Union^— Progressive  Increase  of  Popolatioii  in  these 
States.— Treaties  ibr  Bxtingmshment  of  Indian  Title.— Michigan  Territofy  nntil  163S. 
— Bmigration  to  Mloht^an  and  Wiaooosin. — Commercial  andAgxicoltoral  Advantagea 
of  Michigan  dwcovered.— Increase  of  PopoktioBw— Eztensioe  of  Settlements.— ^  BtMe 
of  Michigan"  admitted.—"  Wisconsin  Territory"  organized. — ^Popolatioip  and  &e- 
•oarcea  of  Wiscc»isin.—"  Territory  of  Iowa"  organized  in  1838.— Aapid  ExtensioB 
of  Popolation  into  Wisconsin  and  loWa.— Aggregate  Population  of  the  States  »d 
Territories  compriped  in  original  Limits  of  Nortfawestem  Territory w—Gemmeroe  tm. 
file  Lakes. — Advance  of  Population  and  Bdnoation  in  the  State  of  Michigan.^— Emi- 
gration ta  Wiaoonsin  and  lowm  Tenitoriea  fak  184<M3.— Wisconsin  applies  (br  Ad- 

[A.D.  1800.]  Ws  have  shown  that  previous  to  the  admis- 
sicHi  of  the  State  of  Ohio  faito  the  UnuHV  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  in  its  greatest  extent,  ocmtamed  the  germs  of  three 
other  independent  states,  in  which  the  first  grade  of  territorial 
government  had  been  instituted,  and  wUch  were  comprised  in 
the  Indiana  Territory  as  originally  organized.  This  territory 
included  the  county  of  Knox,  upon  the  Wabash,  from  which 
has  sprung  the  State  of  Indiana ;  the  county  of  St  Clair,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  or  Illinois  River,  firom  which  has  sprung  tf»6* 
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State  of  Illinois ;  and  the  county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Detroit 
Rfver,  from  which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  each  of  these  large  counties,  surrounded  by  immense  re- 
gions of  uninhabited  country  or  Indian  territory,  the  nucleus 
of  the  white  population  was  the  remains  of  old  French  colo- 
nies, which  had  been  settled^at  these  points  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  about  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement  at 
Detroit 

From  the  first  organization  of  state  government  in  Ohio, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment omitted  no  opportunity,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive  march  of  the  whites,  by 
extinguishing  the  Indian  claim  to  other  portions  of  territory* 
For  this  purpose,  numerous  and  successive  treaties  were  con- 
cluded with  the  resident  tribes  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment 
of  lands,  still  in  advance  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advanced  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Detroit  River  were  protected  from 
Indian  resentment,  and  were  restrained  from  encroachment 
upon  lands  stiH  in  th^  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  1812-15» 
the  Federal  executives  redoubled  their  efibrts  for  the  peaceful 
purchase  .of  the  Indian  right  to  lands  which  would  soon  be  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  spread  of  itoinigration. 

Indiana  Territory. — When  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  organized  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7th,  1800,  the 
remaining  part  of  it,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  lakes,  was  denominated  the  ''Indiana 
Territory,**  and  was  subsequently  formed  into  the  first  grade 
of  territorial  government,  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787.  Captain  William  H.  Harris<m  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  and  «  Superintendent  of  Indian  A0airs  ;** 
and  the  town  of  Yincennes  waa  selected  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government. 

The  Indiana  Territory,  under  this  organization,  embraced  all 
th0  white  settlements  upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  At  this  time,  the 
inhabitants  contained  in  all  of  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  5640  souls,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Indian 
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tribes  within  the  extremis  limits  of  the  territory  was  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Extinction  of  Indian  Title.— Aher  the  treaty 
of  Greenvillet  the  northwestern  tribes  had  continued  peaceable, 
and  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  isolated  settlements  began  to 
increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  country,  and  by  those 
who  were  <5onnected  with  the  army,  or  were  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  government  and  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Roads,  or  traces,  through  the  Indian  country  were 
opened,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  remote  counties, 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  discharge  of  the  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  governor  and  the  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment. The  rambling  disposition  of  the  western  people, 
the  propensity  for  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  innate 
curiosity  to  see  and  explore  new  and  beautiful  regions,  by 
plunging  still  fiirther  into  the  boundless  wilderness,  stimulated 
tliem  to  seek  out  these  remote' and  lonely  abodes.  Hence  the 
number  of  whites  gradually  augmented  around  the  French 
nucljdus  on  the  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  settlements  extended, 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  peaceable  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  for  the  occupancy  of  additional  territory,  and  to 
compensate  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title  to  the 
soil.  Hence,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  extending 
^by  negotiation  the  boundary  of  the  land  already  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.* 

*  The  following  is  an  an^entio  abstract  from  the  principal  Indian  treaiiet  far  ikt 
sale  and  rdinquukment  of  land*  in  the  territory  northvett  of  the  OhiOffrom  the  treaty 
of  OreenmlU  inchteive. 

1.  Treaty  ofOreenviBe,  conchided  on  the*3d  of  Aogrut,  1795,  with  the  Wyandoti, 
Delawares,  ^awaneae,  Ottaw40»  Chippewaa,  Potawatamies,  Biiamiea,  Eel  Riven^ 
Miamiea,  Kickapoof,  Piankesluui,  and  Kaafcaakias. — By  this  treaty  the  tribes  concern- 
ed cede  and  reUnqoish  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  17,734,439  acres  of  land ;  of  this  quantity,  1,736,000  acres  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Connecticot  Eeserre,  and  794,072  acres  were  within  tiie 
present  State  of  Indiana. 

2.  Treaty  of  Fort  Woffne,  oondoded  Jane  7th,  1803,  with  die  Delawares,  Shawanese,  . 
Potawatamies,  Eel  Bivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kaskaskias. — ^Thit 
treaty  was  ratified  at  the  cooncil  held  in  Vincennes,  Angnst  7th,  1803,  by  the  Bel 
Biyers,  Wyandots,  Kaskaskias,  and  Kickapoos.  By  it  the  tribes  concerned  cede 
to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Indiana  and  lUinoia^ 
1,634,000  acres,  of  which  1,97,930  acres  were  in  Indiana,  and  336,138  acres  were  in 
Illinois. 

3.  Treaty  of  Vineennes,  ooncliided  Angnst  13th,  1803.— By  diis  treaty  the  Kaskaa> 
kias  cede  to  the  United  States,  within  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  8,608,167  acres. 

4.  Treaty  of  Vincennes,  concladed  Aagost  18th,  1804,  at  Vincennes.— This  treaty 
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[A.D.  1804.]  'By  saccassive  treaties,  the  Indiaa  tide  was 
extinguished  gradually  to  all  the  country  lying  upoD  the  waters 
of  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tribotaries  of  the 
Wabaslv  np(m  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskia,  loid  east  oi 
the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  before 
tite  close  of  the  year  1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
was  open  to  the  ad  yaace  of  the  enterprising  pioneer ;  the  great 
obstacle  having  been  removed  by  the  peaceable  extincti<m  of 
the  Indian  claim  to  the  same. 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  same  means,  the  Indian  right  was  ex- 
tingutshed  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
ncMrtheastem  port  of  Ohio.  In  1807,  the  Federal  government, 
in  like  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians  ext^isive  regions 
west  of  Detroit  River,  and  v?itbin  the  present  State  of  Mich^an, 

far  beyond  the  limits,  of  the  white  s^tlements  in  that  quarter. 

• 

WM  made  with  the  DeHiirai-eg,  wiio  therebj  ceded,  yriASn  &e  ISfflke  of  the  prefedt 
State  of  Iiidiaii%l,910^7i7Mre««f  lead.  TUi  oesfiea  wm  ratified  faj  the  Pieoikeelitt^ 
at  Vinceimes,  on  the  S7th  of  AagoMt,  1804. 

5.  Treaty  cf  St.  LouU,  eondaded  IToTember  3d,  1804.— By  thii  treity  the  Sankf  tnd 
Pdzes  ceded  to  the  United  Statee  14^f0^000  aerpf  of  lend,  iteBtod  prine^ally  within  the 
Uooita  of  the  present  State  of  Illinoii,  b«t  partly  in  Mifaoori,  weft  of  the  liiasianppL 

6.  Treaty  of  Fort  Indiutry,  ooncladed  Jnly  4th,  1805.— This  treaty  was  made  with 
(he  Wyandofii,  Ottawte,  CMppewai,  Mnnieee,  Delawaret,  Bhawanese,  and  PotawalA- 
■iei.  by  wfaidi  Oiey  ceded  to  the  United  Statei  2,780,819  acree  of  land,  all  wilhin  the 
northern  limiti  of  the  preient  State  of  Ohio*  eaat  of  the  Sandoaky  River,  and  chiefly 
within  the  Conueoticnt  Resenre. 

7.  Treaty  of  Qrouae-land,  near  IHneeBnef,  eondaded  Aegoet  Slit;  1805.— Thii  toeaty 
waa  made  with  die  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamiet,  Eel  Biven,  and  Weaa.  They 
ceded  to  the  United  States  1,344,211  acres  of  land,  ,within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana. 

8.  T^reaty  of  Vincennett  ooncladed  December  30th,  1805.— This,  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Piankeshas,  who  ceded  their  cUdm  to  2,616,921  acres  of  land,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois.      , 

9.  Treaty  of  Detroit,  eondaded  November  17th,  1807.— By  this'treaty  the  OttawAs, 
Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and  Potewatamies  ceded  to  the  United  States  5,937,760  acres 
of  land,  chiefly  within  the  present  limits  of  Michigan,  and  partly  widlin  the  northwestern 
Gmitsof  Ohia 

10.  Treaty  of  Brownttown,  eondaded  November  25th,  1808,  at  Brownstown,  Michi- 
gan.—By  this  treaty  the  Chippewas,  OttawAs,  Wyandots,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and 
Ed  Bivera  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  ose  of 
aioad,  kc 

11.  Treaty  of  Fori  WaytUt  eondaded  September  30tii,  1809.— This  treaty  was  made 
with  ^e  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and  Eel  Bivers.  They  ceded  thereby  to 
the  United  States  2,136,266  acres  of  land,  within  the  northern  portion  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana. 

This  cession  was  sabseqaently  oonfiimed  in  conventioilf  at  Vlncennes,  by  the  Weai, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1809.  Also,  by  the  Kickapoos,  in  a  treaty  at  Vinoennea, 
ooncladed  December  9th,  1809.— See  Land  Laws  of  United  Statei,  compilation  of  1887, 
by  it  St,  Clair  Clarke,  pastim. 
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Miehigun  TerrUmy^ — Meantime,  the  settlements  formeriy 
comprised  ia  Wayne  county,  having  mcreased  in  inhabitants 
9SkA  importance,  had  beea  erected  inio  a  separate  tenritorial 
govemmettty  known  and  designated  as  the  ^  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan." OtBL  the  first  of  July,  1805,  the  territory  entered  upon 
the  first  grade  of  territorial  govemmmit,  under  the  proviMns 
of  the  ordinance  of  17S7 ;  and  William  Hall,  formerly  a  hen- 
tenant  m  the  Revoliilionary  anny,  was  oaade  the  first  governor. 
The  judges  and  other  officers  appointed  8o<m  af^orward  enters 
ed  upon  the  discharge  of  their  req^eetive  duties-  at  Detroit, 
which  was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  The 
floothem  limit  of  ^  Michigan  Territory,"  according  to  the  act 
of  Congress,  was  to  be  a  line  running  due  east  firom  the  most 
southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Bay. 

Meantime,  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  An]terican  troopd,  and  Upper  Louiriana,  com- 
posing'the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi^  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri  River,  had  been  annexed  to  the 
jmisdietion  of  the  Indjana  Territory  as  the  **  District  of  Mis- 
■ourL"  A  treaty  had  been  held  at  St  Louis  on  the  dd  of  No- 
vember, for  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts 
in  this  district  also.  Thus,  as  early  as  180^6,  the  whole  r^on 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  southwest  firom 
Gireenville  to  8t  Louis,  on  the  Upper  Mississij^i,  was  rdeased 
from  the  claim,  if  not  from  the  occupancy,  of  the  najdve  tribeiw 
and  thrown  open  to  the  exjAofations  of  the  western  pioneers, 

[A.D.  1807.}  But  these  countries  were  too  remote,  and  too 
much  expoeed  to  the  precarious  firiendship  ef  the  savages,  and 
teo  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many 
emigrants,  while  lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure 
from  danger,  were  more  convenient  Hence  the  settlements 
on  the  Wabash,  on  the  Illinois,  oii  the  Upper  Missiasippi,  and 
near  the  Detroit  River,  mcreased  in  numbers  slowly.  The 
Indians  still  Kngered.around  their  homes  and  familiar  hunting- 
grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  abandon  the  scenes  of  their  youlh 
aad  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  although  they  had  recdm- 
ed  the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from 
them. 

[A.D.  1809.]  lUiruns  Territory. --^YqI  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  strongly  to  the  West,  and  the  redundant  population  began 
to  reach  the  Wabash  and  the  niinois.    By  the  close  of  the  year 
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1806,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the  Wabash  had  received 
such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  assume 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  free  white  moles,  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act  approved  February  8d, 
1809,  restricted  its  limits,  and  authorized  a  territorial  Legisla- 
ture, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1 787.  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  line  extending  up  the  middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth 
'  to  Yincennes,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion 
west  of  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  fast  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  *^  Il- 
linois Territory.*** 

[A.D.  1810J  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon 
began  to  augment  more  rapidly,  and  emigration  to  seek  the 
fine  lands  on  White  River,  and  tipon  the  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Albany.  In  1810  the  people  had  increased  in  numbers 
to  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  the  newly-erect- 
ed Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  persons.t 

The  population  of  Michigan  Territory,  upon  its  first  organi- 
zation in  1805,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  western  army, 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls.  As  late  as  the  year  1810, 
the  increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  settlements  had 
been  comparatively  small,  and  the  censiis  of  1810  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  eight  thouscmd  four  hundred  souls.;]:  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1812,  the  whole  number  of  people  could 
not  have  exceeded  six  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1811,  these  three  territories  together  scarcely 
contained  forty  thousand  mhabitants,  including  the  Creole 
French  on  the  Detroit,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The 
whole  northern  half  of  Michigan  still  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
and  was  in  their  sole  occupancy.  Of  Indiana,  two  thirds  of 
its  entire  area,  on  the  north,  were  likewise  territory  to  which 

*  Land  Lawi  of  Uxiited  StatM,  oooq»ilati(m  of  1897,  p.  563. 
t  Mitchell'!  World,  p.  291.    Censtui  of  United  Statef. 
t  Idem,  p.  924.    United  States  Ceiunu  for  1810. 
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the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  A  still  greater 
portioii  of  the  whole  area  of  Illinois  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  soil  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  the  further  progress  of  the  whites  was  checked 
hy  the  very  first  act  of  open  warfore.  Many  who  had  al- 
ready advanced  too  far  for  safety,  retired  firom  their  new 
homes ;  hence,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her. 
savage  ''allies,"  the  -advanced  settlements  were  abandoned. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1815  that  population  began  to 
extend  into  the  wilderness  of  these  three  territories,  and  into 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  first  indicaticm  of  aggression  shown  by  the  Indians  north* 
west  of  the  Ohio  was  firom  Jthe  Shawanese,  controlled  by  their 
great  war-chief^  Tecomseh,  aided  by  his  brother,  the  '*  Proph- 
et" The  former  was  an  extraordinary  man,  possessed  of 
great  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance ;  endowed  with  elo- 
quence and  a  commanding  imduence,  which  enabled  lum  to 
co&trol  not  only  his  own,  but  many  other  tribes.  He  fed 
been  a  noted  warrior  firom  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and,  like  his  prototype  Pontiac,  seemed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  great  energies  to  arresting  the  advance  of  civilization 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  this  object  he  derived  aid  and 
counsel  fix>m  British  agents  and  officers  in  Canada,  who,  be- 
Ueving  a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  England  inr 
eyitable,  had  used  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  stir  up  the 
tribes  of  the  northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  south,  to  engage  in 
the  approaching  ^contest  During  the  year  1813  he  was  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  exciting  a  general  Indian  war,  having  visited 
the  Chickas4s,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  in  order  to  rouse 
them  in  the  conmion  cause  against  the  American  people.  His 
brother,  by  operating  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  Indians,  greatly  promoted  his  plans,  and  gave  him  addi- 
tional influence  over  the  savages. 

Tecumseh  had  opposed  the  sale  and  cession  of  lands  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  coi^tended  that  the  treaties  and  sales 
were  null  and  void ;  as  suah,  he  refused  to  permit  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  whites.  Toward  the  autumn  of  the  year  1811 
he  had  stirred  up  the  northwestern  Indians  to  such  a  degree, 
that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  constantly  appreh^ided  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Indiana  Territory.    To  avert  the  dan- 
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ger,  and  to  appease  the  soger  of  tiie  asvagei ,  Governor  Har> 
rispn,  of  the  Indiana  TerriUMry,  and  agent  for  Indiaa  affiun, 
had  convened  a  council  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  YincenneSf 
for  thtf  purpose  of  friendly  negotiatioDB. 

Thi9  council  was  attended  by  Tecumseh  and  twttity  or 
thirty  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  no  arrangement  was  accom- 
plished, on  account  of  the  violence  of  TecomBeli,  who  broke 
up  the  assembly  by  his  impetuous  insolence. 

Campirign  of  Tippeetm&e. — ^In  tiM  mean  time,  tlie  Federal 
government,  preparing  for  the  worst,  had  concentrated  a  nil* 
itary  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Vincennee,  for  the  protectkui  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  any  outbreak  that  might  occur* 
The  fourth  regknent  of  United  States  tiw>ps,  uwder  Coloael 
Boyd,  was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  was  re-enforced  by  d^ 
tachmeats  of  volunteers  and  militia  from  Kentucky  and  bh 
diana. 

As  die  year  drew  toward  u  close,  the  frcmtier  settlers  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Indieii  af- 
fairs, which  clearly  indicated  approactung  kostilitieB.  Under 
these  circomstances.  Governor  Harrison  advanced  with  die 
troops  toward  the  principal  towns  of  the  Shawanese,  on  tb» 
Wabash,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek. 

On  the  Mh  of  November  he  was  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Proph- 
ets Town,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  indudmg  regidars^ 
militia,  and  mounted  volunteers.  His  oi^t  was  to  demand 
satisfactory  explanationa  for  the  hostile  appearances,  or  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  existing  treaties  by  force  of  arms.* 

On  the  0th  the  troops  were  within  a  fow  miles  of  the  Proph- 
ets Town,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek*  During  this  day,  as  well 
as  ikpon  the  whole  march,  the  Indians  continued  to  manifest 
every  indication  of  aggression  except  an  actual  attack^  which 
they  seldom  make  without  great  advantages  in  their  fovor. 
They  continued  to  hover  upon  the  flaidLs  and  front  of  the  ar- 
my, in  warlike  array,  and  to  elude  every  attempt  to  approach 
them,  and  to  reject  all  overtures  to  meet  in  council.  Several 
peace-flags  had  been  sent  to  them  for  an  lonicable  conference, 
which  they  declined  by  sullenly  retiring  toward  their  towns. 
The  army  continued  to  advance  until  within  one  mile  of  the 
Prophet* a  Town,  when,  becoming  alarmed  for  thmr  safety, 

*  Breokemidge'f  Late  War,  p.  34. 
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great  i^urage.  While  Governor  Harrison  was  bringing  up  thin 
company,  his  aid,  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  by  his  side.  Colo- 
nel Dawiessy.  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  White,  of  Indiana,  were 
killed  io  leading  a  charge  against  the  Indians  on  the  left  flank. 
The  camp  fires  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  army 
was  closely  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Indians,  concealed  be- 
hind loga  and  trees,  and  in  the  grass,  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
galling  fire  upon  the  compact  bodies  of  troops,  who  suffered 
severely,  until  the  savages  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  caval- 
ry, led  on  by  Captain  Snelling.. 

The  contest  was  now  maintained  with  great  valor  on  both 
rides,  and  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Indians  advanced 
and  retreated  alttmately,  fighting  desperately,  and  with  a  fury 
seldom  seen  or  eqtialled.  Their  yells,  and  the  terrific  rattiing 
of  deer-hooffi  and  Indian  drums,  served  to  render  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  fearfiil  import  Such  it  continued  until  about 
daybreak,  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  charge  ri- 
multaneoucly  firom  the  right  and  left  wings  upon  the  enemy, 
aided  by  such  of  the  dragoons  as  could  be  mounted.  The 
savages  fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
horsemen  into  the  swamps  as  far  as  they  could  proceed.  Thus 
terminated  this  sanguinary  and  unfortunate  battie.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  but  little 
short  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  them 
were  Col(mels  Daviess  and  Owen,  highly  distinguished  and 
greatiy  lamented.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  both  of  the  regu-*^ 
lar  army  and  the  volunteers  and  militia,  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  prudence,  and  merited  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown ;  but,  fix>m  their 
advantages  and  concealment,  it  is  probable  theirloss  did  not 
exceed  fifty  or  sixty  warriors. 

This  battle  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  following.  The 
whole  of  the  western  firontier  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  many  retired  k>  the  older  settlements  for  safety.  The  In- 
dian tribes  inhabitiag  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  all  the  great  lakes,  immedi^ 
ately  flew  to  arms,  and  sought  the  aid  of  their  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish in  Canada.    They  had  previously  received  assurance  of 

*  Breckeoridge,  p.  S6.    OiBdal  retarni  give  6S  killed,  1S6  wounded.— Drtke'f  Book 
of  IndiAnf ,  book  ▼.,  p.  103.  ^ 
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ud  from  Great  Britain  in  case  of  hostilities,  and  tlMy^iow  be- 
gan to  threaten  all  the  American  border  population  and  posts 
in  the  Michigant  Indiana,  and  Ulinqis  Territories,  as  iMK  as  the 
northwestern  coniOnes  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  a«d  Ohio.* 

It  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for 
tiua  work  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  military  opera-* 
tions  and  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  conducted  by  the 
British  commanders  upon  the  northwestern  frontier  during 
three  years,  from  1812  to  1815 ;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  them 
by,  and  pursue  the  subject  of  the  gradual  extensi<m  of  the  white 
inhabitants  after  the  war. 

[A.D.  1815.]  The  year  1815  was  ushered  m  with  the  news 
of  peace  between  the  United  States*  and  Gseat  Britain.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest,  deprived  of  dieir  great  dvilized 
ally,  were  comparatively  powerless,  and  readily  suspended 
<^rations.  A  short  time  served  to  banish  fear  from  the 
western  emigrants  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  firontier 
set^ements.  With  the  death  of  Tecumseh  all  hope  of  resisting 
the  onward  march  of  the  whites  bad  vanished  finom  the  In- 
dian tribes.  They  contented  themselves  with  the  privilege 
of  making  peace  with  them,  and  living  upon  their  own  soil, 
until  the  settlements  should  ^icroach  upon  them.  The  grad- 
ual rehnquishment  of  their  lands,  aii  they  retired  westward, 
created  br  them  a  fund,  in  the  shape  of  anmuties  from  the 
American  government,  which  supj^ed  them  with  man^  of  die 
comforts  of  life,  which  they  could  not  procure  otherwise. 

State  of  Indiana. — The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expe- 
(Utions  which  had  traversed  the  regions  of  the  IlBnois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan-Territories  for  the  last  three  years,  were  virtual 
execrations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  by  thousands  of 

*  While  the  government  of  die  United  Stitea  had  adopted  eveiy  pnidential  tteai- 
are  whioh  hnmamty  and  natoral  jostice  mi|^t  dictate  tat  the  preaehration  of  neatral- 
ity  and  peace  with  the  nor&weatem  Indians,  aa  Mr.  Madiaon  declared  in  hia  meuage 
of  November  4th,  1912,  "The  enemy  haa  not  scmpled  to  caU  to  hia  aid  the  radileag 
ferocity  cf  Ihe  aavagef,  armed  with  inatramenta  of  carnage  and  tortmre,  which  are 
known  to  apare  neither  age  nor  aez.  In  thia  oatrage  againat  the  lawa  of  honorable 
war,  and  againat  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  theBin^  cdmmandeis  can  not  re- 
sort to  the  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  ia  committed  in  the  fae»e  of  otir  example.  They 
can  not  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  'aelMefenae'  against  men  in  arms,  for  it  embraces  the 
most  shocking  hatcheries  of  defenseless  familieft.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  tiiey 
tn  not  anawerahle  for  the  atrocitiea  perpetrated;  for  the  aaragea  are  em|>loyed  ytUh 
a  knowledge,  and  even  with  menacea  that  their  foiy  can  not  be  controlled.  Sack  ia 
tiie  apectade  which  Ihe  depated  anthorities  of  a  nation  boastiag  its  rellgioQ'  and 
moraUty  have  not  restrained  from  presentiiig  to  «B  enUgfatened  age."^-S«e  Amorieaa 
State  Papers,  Boston  ed.^  toL  iac,  p.  51. 
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ypiingy  hardy,  and  enterprising  pioneers.  The*  eficbantii^ 
prospects,  and  the  fertile  valleys  upon  all.  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  had  filled  many 
with  enthusiasm  for  adventure  into  thofte  desirable  regions. 
Those  vrbo  had  traversed  this  country  in  hostile  array  now 
advanced  with  their  families  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  husband- 
men, and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  extend  upon  all  the 
water-courses.  The  older  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
began  to  send  forth  young  ccdonies  to  these  beautifol  locali- 
ties, where  the  land  was  both  pvtductive  and  cheap. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed  a  population  which 
Mititled  it  to  an  independent  state  government.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  election  of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1 787.  The 
Convention  formed  a  Constitution  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 
This  Constitution  having  been  approved  by  Congress^  the  new 
^  State  of  Indiana''  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1816.» 

The  new  state  govenunrat  went  into  operation  by  the  elec* 
tion  of  Jonathan  Jennings  first  governor,!  and  a  General  As* 
sembly,  which  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  various  de- 
partmMits,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  tide  of  immigration  had  set 
equally  strong  into  the  Illinois  Territory.  The  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  increase  in  all  the  old  «ettlements,  and  gradually  to  ex- 
tend into  the  country,  west  of  the  Wabash  and  upon  the  lower 
tributaries  of  tl^e  Illinois,  as  well  as  upon  the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

StcUe  of  lUinais. — ^Before  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  Illmois  Territory  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  previous  to  its  admission  into  the  Union. 

*  See  Land  Lawg  of  United  Sutet,  toL  yI,  p.  68.    Alio,  Benate  ooaoplttioo  of  1897, 
>  p.  68S.    AlfOi  Darby's  Gazetteer,  p.  336. 

\    t  GoVERHORt  OF  IlfDIAHA. 

\  Territorial, 

1.' Wm.  H.  Harriaon,  finom  1800  to  1613.      I  8.  Thomas  Poaey^  fnm  1813  to  1816. 
s  Stale, 


1.  Jaktttfaan  JAmU^  from  1816  to  1889. 
S.  Wm.  B.  Hendritiks,  "  1899  "*  1885. 
9.  JametB.  Baj,  **    1695  "  1831. 


4.  Noah  NoUe;  frm  1831  to  1837. 

5.  DaTid  Wallace,         "    1837  •*  1843. 

6.  Jamea  WhitoonK     "    164S  "  1846. 
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The  territorial  Legislature  at  its  next  seseion,  representing 
the  willof  the  people,  made  application  to  Congress  for  author- 
ity  to  establish  a  state  gbvem'ment.  Congress,  granting<«  ready 
assent;  on  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  passed  ^  An  act  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  state  Constitution, 
and,  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states/'  The  act  provided  fot 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  held  in 
July  following.  The  Constitution  adopted  early  in  August 
was  approved  by  Congress  at  the  3d  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, when,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  ^  State  of  Dlinbi^  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Union  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  admission 
of  Indiana. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entii^e  number 
at  55,210  souls.  The  state  census,  five  years  afterward,  indi* 
cated  the  population  at  72,817,  being  an  annual  increase  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons.* 

Indiana  had  increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio,  having 
received  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from  the  adjoining 
State  of  Ohio.  Such  had  been  the  unprecedented  emigration 
to  Indiana,  that  the  census  of  1820,  four  years  after  the  adop-' 
tion  of  the  state  government,  presented  a  population  of  147,178^ 
souls,  including  1420  blacks.  The  state  census,  five  years  af> 
terward,  gave  an  aggregate  of  2150,000  soukuf  The  people 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a  similar  ratio  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  in  1830  th#  census  presented  an  aggre- 
gate of  341,582  souls,  of  whom  8562  were  blacks.  But,  what 
is  most  surprising,  the  same  ratio  of  increase  was  maintain- 
ed for  five  years  longer,  and  in  1835  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  s>x  hundred  thousand  "per- 
sons.:( 

*  Bde  Lawf  of  United  Btatei,  toL  vi,  p.  2^    Bndlbrd'a  nfaurtrated  AOtm,  p.  ^. 
jUiOv  BmSgranf  a  Guide,  p.  334. 

GoTXBROBS  or  Illihou. 

TerritoriaL 

1.  Wm.  H.  Harriion,  as  Goreraor  of  Indiana  nntil  18W. 

8.  Ninian  Bdwardi^  from  1809  to  1818,  three  teixna. 

State. 


1.  Shadradi  Bond,  from  18X8  to  1899. 
9.  Bdwatd  Coles,       "    1899  "  1896. 

3.  Ninian  Edwards,  "    1896  "  1830. 

4.  John  Reynolds.      **    1830  "  1834. 
t  Darby's  Gasetteer,  p.  33«.  t  HiteheVs  Worid,  p.  lit 


5.  Josepb  Dnncan,  from  1834  to  1838L 

6.  Tfiomas  Carlin,      "    1838  "  1849. 

7.  Ttanas  Ford,       "    1849  "  1846. 
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Meantime,  since  tbe;  close  of  the  war  in  1915»  the  Federal 
goyernment  had  perseveringly  pursued  the  policy  of  gradually 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  from  all  the.  habitable  portions  of 
the  northwestern  states  and  territories*  By  successive  treaties, 
the  different  tribes  and  nations  had  relinquished  their  claim  to 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respect- 
ive states,  and  h^  entered  into  agreements  to  remove  ultimately 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  there  to  occupy  lands  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  United  States.* 

Michigan  Territory* — The  remainder  of  tbe  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  formerly  organized,  was  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. This  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  western  people,  and  had  but  little  at- 
tractions for  emigrants.  A  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface 
was  also  in  tbe  actual  possession  of  the  native  trijbes.  But 
Cew  settlements  had  been  made  beyond  the  region  of  tbe  De- 
troit and  Raisin  Rivers ;  and  these,  in  a  great  measure,  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  savages  and  their  Bnglish  allies  during 
the  war. 

Huron  District, — Lying  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  remote 
firom  the  dense  settlements  of  tbe  Western  Statjds,  and  exposed 
tp  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier,  years  ejapsed  after  the- 
war  before  the  tide  of  immigration  had  se4  strong  into  the 
Michigan  Territory.    At  the  dose  of  the  war  tbe  whole  white 

*  TlMpriadpdladMBtirMtietwMidMnordxwMtamt^^ 
ftrtkeooMBOBoflandf,  aroaifiiUowai 

1.  TretUy  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  oonchided  September  29tb,  ISlT.^By  tfaif  treaty 
tiie  Wyandots,  Senecu,  Sh&wane«e,  Otwwis,  Delawtreti  Potawttamiee,  axkd  Chippe- 
waa  ceded  to  the  Uirited  Statea  4,776^1  acTM  of  land  near  llM  Lakea  Biia  and  MkU- 
gan.  bat  ofaiefly  in  Ohio ;  some  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  Teiritoiy. 

8.  TVecUy  of  Edwttrdttnlie,  concluded  September  26th,  1818.— By  this  treaty  die 
Peoriaa,  Kaafcaikiaa,  MiAiganriei,  CahoUas,  and  Tamaioia  ceded  to  the  United  States 
wiAin  the  Territory  of  Illi&oiiv  7,138.398  acres  of  land. 

3.  Treaty  cf  St.  Mar^s,  oondoded  October  3d,  1816.— By  thia  treaty  die  Delawarea 
ceded  all  their  lands  hi  Indiana,  in  exchange  for  odtera  west  of  the  MiiaiasippL 

4.  Tmii:^  o/£i«MmIivt»e,  coochided  Joly  30th,  1819.  5.  Tnatf  cf  FoH  Hanriaam, 
ooncbded  Augrut  30th,  1819.— By  theae  treaties  the  Kickapooa  ceded  to  the  Unltod 
Statoa  3,313,450  acrea  of  land,  chie^y  in  lUinoia,  bat  paitiy  in  Indiana. 

6.  TrvUy  of  Saginaw,  ooodaded  September  S9th,  1819.— By  thia  treaty  die  Chip- 
pewaa  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  7,451|520  aorea.of  land  in  the  Teintoiy  of  Michigan. 
Other  treatieay  by  the  aame  tribea,  condaded  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Jane  I6th,  1890;  and 
at  L'Aibre  Croch6,  Joly  6th,  1820,  ceded  other  amaller  portiooa  of  tenritovy  near  the  St. 
Maiy'aJUver. 

7.  Trtatf  of  Ckkago,  eoacJnded  Angaat  29th,  1891.^By  diia  trea^  the  Chii^peiwaa, 
Ottawta,  and  Potcwatamiea  ceded  to  the  United  Statea,  ofaiefiy  in  Michigan  and  part* 
ty  in  Indiana,  4,933,550  acrea.— 5ee  Land  Lawi  ^  Umttd  States,  compilatimofl9Sn, 
iyM.8t.  Cimr  Chrk$.  i 
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populatidn  in  thk  territDry  was  birt  Ihlle,  if  any,  oVer  sit  thou- 
sand sonls.  Five  years  afterward,  the  census  of  1820  gave 
to  the  territory  an  aggregate  of  only  8900  souls,  distributed 
over  seven  counties,  which  embraced  the  entire  organized 
portion  of  the  territory,  including  the  ^  Huron  District,''  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  hihabitants  increased  slowly 
and  gradually  for  ten  years  more ;  and  the  census  of  1880  pre- 
sented the  number  of  people  at  only  38,000  souls,  distributed 
over  twelve  counties,  exclusive  of  the  ^  Huron  District''  This 
district,  comprising  four  counties  west  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contained  about  8640  souls.*  At  this  time, 
that  part  of  Michigan  Territory  over  which  the  civil  jurisdio» 
tion  had  been  extended  included  only  about  one  ^hird  of  the 
peninsula,  or  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  remainder,  as  hr  north  as  the  Struts 
of  Michillimackina6,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  undisturbed 
o^upancy  of  more  than  eight  thousand  savages. 

[A.D.  1832.]  About  the  year  188B  the  tide  of  emigration 
began  to  set  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steam-boat  naviga- 
tion had  opened  a  new  commerce  upmi  the  lakes,  and  had  con- 
nected the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  lUinoie 
and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  hnmense  lake  navigation  encir- 
cled the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  ex- 
ploration. Its  unrivalled  advantages  for  navigation,  its  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grains  and  grasses,  attracted  the 
attention  of  western  immigrantt.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set 
strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  imd  roHmg  plains,  its 
deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade 
and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The 
hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges^  with  their  half-ctvil- 
ized  couriers  du  bois,  which  had  annually  visited  Detroit  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
steam-boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  BuiSalo  to 
Chicago,  from  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops 
and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland 
seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan  remain 
a  savage  wilderness  Tf  The  New  England  States  began  to 
send  forth  their  numerous  colonies,  and  the  vefldemess  to  smile. 

•  BmigrtDf •  QMe,  p^  ^78, 17f.  t  IfStdMl'f  World,  p.  994. 
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[A.D.  1884.]  At  thd  end  of  two  years  more,  or  in  1834,  the 
population  of  Michigan  had  increased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive 
of  Indians.  The  following  year  the  number  amounted  to  more 
than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over  thirty-eight  coun- 
ties, comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
^  attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,"  lying  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a  stodt- 
ade  village,  had  now  become  **  a  city,"  with  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  mhabitants. 

[A.D.  1835.]  State  6f  Michigan.— The  humble  villages  and 
wigwann  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  tlM>usands  of  farms 
land  civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurp- 
ed the  encampment  and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of 
the  ^  River  Raisin"  were  crowned  with  hamlets  and  towns  in- 
stead of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the  ^  State  of  Michi- 
gan" was  admitted  into  the  Union*  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1837.t 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  area  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  but 
little  short  of  twenty-two  milUons  of  acres.  One  third  of  this 
yet  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes,  embracing 
all  that  part  of  it  extending  west  and  north  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
This  portion  was  still  occupied  by  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
roving  savages ;  but,  under  the  eager  advance  and  enterprise 
of  the  New  England  emigrants,  it  could  not  long  remain  so. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — In  the  mean  time,  the  >' Huron  Dis- 
trict," west  of  Lake  Michigan,  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
government,  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Territory."  This 
territory  comprised  within  its  limits  and  jurisdicticm  the  whole 

*  See  Lmwi  of  tiie  United  States,  toL  iz.,  p.  377.    Bmignnf  •  Guides  P*  ^85.    Alflo, 
American  Ahnanac  fx  1838,  p.  256. 
t  Oovemonof  tie  Territory  of  Midiigan. 

1.  WiUiam  HoU,         from  1805  to  1812. 

S.  Lewii  CaM,  "    1614  to  1832. 

3.  Qeorge  B.  Porter,      **    1832  to  1834.    ' 

4.  Stephen!  T.  Maaoo,   "    1834,  tcting  goremor. 

5.  John  8.  Homer,  **    1835  to  1836. 
Oovemon  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

1.  Stepbeni  T.  Maioo.  from  1836  to  1840,  two  tenni. 
8.  «    1840  to  1842. 

3.  John  8.  Barry,  "    1842  tu  1846,  two  termf. 

4.  Alpheoa  ^Telcb.  •*    1846  to  1848. 
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region  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all, the  sources  of  the 
Upper  MississippL  Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from 
north  to  south  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.*  - 

The  territorial  goveniment  was  organized  in  1836.  The 
first  ^'Grovemor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiurs"  was  Hen- 
ry Dodge ;  and  John  S.  Homer  was  territorial  secretary.! 
The  first  General  Assembly  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council 
of  thirteen  members,  appointed  for  two  years,  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for  one  year;  in 
the  ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  miales. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties 
extended  westwarc^and  southwestwardly  to  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  as  fer  as  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence 
down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  southeastern  side,  for*  thirty 
miles  below  the  **  portage.''  At  the  same  time,  immigrants,  by 
way  of  Milwaukie  and  Racine,  were  advancing  upon  the  up- 
per tributaries  of  Rock  River,  as  far  west  as  the  **  Four  Lakes^ 
and  Fort  Madison.  A  few  settlements  had  extended,  likewise, 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Galena  and 
the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi,,  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Des  Moines,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  imd  Waubesa^ 
pinacon,  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi itsel£  These  settlements,  for  tempcHnry  government,  were 
annexed  to  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  the 
«» District  of  Iowa." 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and 
west  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  of  Fox  River,  as  Well  as  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa, 
was  a  savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occupancy  of  the  re«> 
maining  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to 
civilization.    Such  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wis- 

•  Ifitchell'f  WofM,  p.  828.  • 

- 1  The  gofveiBon  of  Wijoonfiii  Teiritory  tre  as  tdOawrn 

1.  Hemy  Dodge,  Goremor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  AflUn,  fiem  1836  to  1841. 
fi.  Jamei  M.  Doty,  "  **  ••  «         "1841  to  1844, 

3.  NstfaanielP.Tanmage^"  "  m  h         m    1844  to  184ft. 

4.  Heniy  Dodge,  *  ••       .  •  h        u   is45l»184& 
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conmn  Territory  i^on  Iti  first  independent  organization.  The 
District  of  Iowa,  in  Auguet,  ldd6t  contained  two  large  coim- 
ties,  those  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  with  an  aggregate 
po[Hilation  of  10^1  persons.  These  two  counties,  in  less  than 
two  years  afterward,  were  divided  into  sixteen  others,*  ood- 
taining  about  22,860  souls. 

[A.D.  1888.]  But  after  the  organication  of  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  especially  after  the  final  extinctian 
of  the  Indian  title  in  1837,  the  new  settlements  began  to  ex- 
tend in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  oaly  upon  the  western 
ahores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  in  an  equal  degree  westward  te 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  western  side,  into  -the  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  The  tide  of  emigration  contmued  to  flow  into 
thes^  r^ons  during  the  years  of  1837  and  1838 ;  popvdation 
increased*  new  counties  were  laid  off  and  organised,  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  newi]^ 
occupied  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  MississippL  Sudi 
was  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  extension  of  civil  gov* 
emment  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  that  Congress,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  equal  adminiatration  <d 
justice^  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory,  by  erecting  the  ^  Dm^ 
trict  of  Iowa"  into  a  separate  territorial  government,  to  be 
known  and  deagnated  as  the  **  Territory  of  Iowa.** 

The  act  authoriring  this  divisi<m  was  approved  June  12tl^ 
1838,  and  was  to  take  eflbct  firom  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July  following. 

The  **  Territory  of  Iowa"  at  this  time  comprised  thirteen 
counties,  with  a  General  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  a 
governor,  secretary,  superior  judges,  and  other  Federal  offi* 
cers  appointed  by  the  president,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
original  Territory  of  Wisoonsin.t 

About  this  time  immense  numbers  of  foreign  isunigraitta 
firom  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Germany,  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ports  d*  New  York  and  New  Orieans.  Those  &om  New 
York  proceeded  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  settled  in  the  nortb> 
western  p^rts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
Those  by  way  of  New  Orleans  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 

*  fiM  KMTbdri  Shetchei  of  Iowa,  p.  S47,  fte. 
f  Tenitory  ci  lowftii  oontinied  under  the  head  of  ohap.  zviL,  ».  &,  " 
Ffftaia  iwMMkHk  weft  of  te  IlicaiiiippV'  ^ 
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thousands,  on  crowded  steam-boats,  and  settled  themselves  in 
the  sottthem  and  middle  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  advanced  into  the  fine  country  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory,  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  Hiver,  and 
the  small  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nor  did  those  who  went  to  the  Wisconsin  Territory  consist 
of  foreigners  only.  Thousands  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  theit 
offspring,  were  seeking  homes  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  noble  river. 

£A.D.  1840.]  During  the  year  1889  the  emigration  to  Iowa 
began  to  rival  that  to  Wisconsin  itself;  and  before  the  census 
of  1840  was  completed,  the  Iowa  Territory  contained  a  larger 
munber  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  This  census 
gave  to  Iowa  a  population  of  48,112  persons,  distributed  over 
eighteen  counties  ;*  while  to  Wisconsin  it  gave  only  30,845 
persons,  distributed  over  twenty-two  counties. 

Illinois  had  increased  in  numbers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  as  rapidly.  This  large  state  had  also  been  relieved  of 
its  Indian  population,  wbose  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Federal  government  by  purchase 
and  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  been  extended 
over  its  whole  territory,  which  had  been  organized  into  eighty- 
five  counties,  with  an  aggregate  of  476,183  souls. 

The  town  of  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  had 
become  an  important  mercantile  city,  the  great  lake  port  of 
Illinois.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Chicago  Creek,  where  it 
opens  like  a  canal  basin,  with  a  fine  harbor,  to  the  lake,  and 
spreading  over  a  beautifiil  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevated 
above  tides  and  floods,  it  had  become  the  commercial  empori- 
um of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan.    Of  Chicago,  Judge  Peck,  in  1841,  observes  if 

*•  Its  growth,  even  for  western  cities,  has  been  of  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  In  1832  it  contained  five  small  stores  and  250 
inhabitants.  In  1831  there  were  four  arrivals  from  the  lower 
lakes,  two  brigs  and  two  schooners,  which  were  sufficient  for 
alHhe  trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Indiana.  In  1835  there  were  about  26"?  arri- 
vals of  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  0  of  steam-boats,  which 

*  See  diap.  xtS.,  "  JQSxteniian  of  Federal  JarUdlction  west  of  (be  MiMutippi,"  Ace. 
t  See  Gtsetteer  of  mfaioii,  art.  CIncaga 
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brought  5015  tons  of  merchandise  and  9400  barrels  of  gait 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  ;  there  was  also  a  vast  number  of  emi- 
grant families,  with  their  furniture,  provisions,  d&c.  Owing  to 
the  vast  influx  of  emigration,  the  exports  have  been  but  small.'' 
During  the  next  three  years  the  commercial  importance  of 
this  city  continued  to  augment  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table  :* 


1836 •l.OOO  64 

1837 11,063  00 

1838 '  .  .  .  16,044  75 

1839 ^  .  33^43  00 

1840 938,635  74 

1841 348,369  94 

1849 659,305  90 

1843 1»006,907  00 


1836  . ^395^903  90 

1637 373,667  19 

1638 579,174  61 

1839 630^980  96 

1840 569,106  90 

1841 564,347  88 

1849 664,347  88 

1843 1,433.886  00 


The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  the  past  sea- 
son was  1,826,950. 

The  exports  in  this  short  period  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousand  per  cent,  and  the  imports  nearly  four  hun- 
dred per  cent  No  other  port  in  the  western  country  can  pro- 
duce an  official  statement  so  favorable  as  the  above,  This 
great  increase  comprised  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  is  an  addition  of  so  much  wealtL 

[A.D.  1842.]  During  the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  emi- 
gration from  the  Northeastern  States  began  to  send  its  floods 
into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of  the  akes  and 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  b-^^  iks  of  the 
Wisconsin  Riven  Thousands,  especially  in  the  la  (er  years, 
crowded  into  the  beautifully  undulating  lands  alonp^  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  Illi- 
noiB  line ;  and  population  extended  rapidly  from  the  lake  shore 
westward  to  Uie  banks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  regicm 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippL  Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country, 
diversified  by  lakes  and  prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  trib- 
utaries of  Rock  River  take  their  rise. 

A  few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  ^  Far  West,'' 
beyond  the  advance  of  white  settlements  and  civilized  life,  in 
the  sole  occupancy  of  the  most  degraded  and  improvident  of 
the   savages,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sauks,  and  Fotes.     Now 

*  See  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Feb.  ITtfa,  1844. 
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towns  and  commerce  occupy  the  Beat3  and  haunts  of  the  de- 
graded Indian,  upon  which  the  rays  of  civilization  had  never 
beamed.  A  large  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  and  en- 
terprise^ oommimity,  had  sprung  up  at  Milwaukie  Bay ;  a 
town  whioh,  three  yeard  afterward,  in  1845,  became  an  incor- 
porated city,  with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  designed 
to  render  it  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  future  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Other  trading  towns  lined  the  beautiful  shore  6f 
the  lake  for  many  miles  north  and  south  of  this  central  d6pdt. 

[A.D.  1843.]  During  the  year  1843,  the  aggregate  number 
of.  persons  who  arrived  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand,  embracing  all  ages  and 
sexes.  Of  these,  about  fifty  thousand  arrived  by  way  of  the 
lake  route.*  The  remainder  advanced  by  way  of  Uie  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a  great  propor- 
tion of  foreign  emigrants  ft-om  the  Grerman  States.  These  em- 
igrants spread  over  the  country  south  and  east  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern  and 
western  tributaries.  In  1845  Wisconsin  Territory  contained 
more  inhabitants  thaii  any  other  new  state  possessed  upon 
her  admission  into  the  Union ;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  territorial  form  of  government,  desired  not,  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  state  government.  Hence,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  had  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  state  government. 

The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  resources ' 
of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  are  unrivaled  in  that  latitude,  ei- 
ther in  Europe  or  America.  But  it  is  in  her  mineral  resources 
that  Wisconsin  excels  any  other  portion  of  the  West  Besides 
other  mineral  productions  of  value,  the  lead  mines  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  nearly  half  of  the  great  lead 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  the  whole  amount  of  lead  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  territories  was  31,239,453  pounds.  Of  this  tire  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  with  a  capital  of  t664,600,  produced  one  half,  or 
15,000,000  pounds. 

Michigan  had  already  become  a  great  agricultural  state,  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  immense  quantities  of  wheat, 

*  National  Intemgencer,  7tfa  Deoenibdr,  1843. 
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iour,  and  varioas  grakiSy  not  only  for  domestic  eonsumptkm, 
bot  for  export  to  foreign  coontries.  The  Indian  claim  to  ihSb 
whole  peninsula  had  been  completely  extinguished,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  had  spread  over  the  entire  region  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  distributed  in  sixty-two  organized  counties.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  18M,  was  212,251  souls. 
In  five  years  more  it  had  augmented  to  upward  of  9Mft06 
white  citizens^ 

The  city  of  Detroit  had  increased  in  numbers  and  com«» 
aierce  in  an  equal  ratio.  In  1840  it  had  become  an  impor- 
tant manufocturing  place,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium 
of  the  state,  and  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  years  afterward  this  amount  had  swelled  to  fifteen  thou^ 
iiand. 

Internal  improvements  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  state 
was  intersected  by  a  ^  central  rail-road,^  extoiding  firom  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  St..  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  state 
university  had  been  established  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  well-selected  library  of  four 
thousand  volumes ;  as  well  as  a  system  of  common  schools,  and 
five  f^reparatory  schools  or  academies.  The  common  schoollr 
of  the  state  in  full  operation  comprised,  in  18449  no  less  than 
66,818  scholars.*  Such  is  the  provision  made  by  the  St^te  of 
Michigan  for  education ;  a  fair  indication  of  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  introduced  by  the  early  emigrants  finom  the  New 
England  States,  and  their  wise  provision  for  the  rising  genep> 
ation. 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  active  in  these  regions  about 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  Detroit  is  an  im^ 
portant  commercial  point  As  early  as  1840,  the  tonnage  of 
that  port  was  1 1,482  tons.  The  arrivals  and  dearances  of  ves- 
sels and  steam-boats  were  then  about  800  annually.f 

Meantime,  the  continued  emigration  kom  the  Western  States 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee^  as  well  as  firom  the  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States,  by  the  lake  route,  had  svi^elled 
the  number  ^of  people  in  ^  bidiana,**  the  oldest  subdivision 
of  the  former  Northwestern  Territory,  after  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  685,886  persons  m  1840,  distributed  over  eighty-six  organ- 
ized counties.     The  Indian  population  had  been  removed  firom 

*  See  American  Almanac  for  1845,  p.  381,  389 ;  alio  for  1644,  p.  383,  883. 
t  Bee  Smith  and  Ha^elFa  Oasatteer  of  the  Uuted  StiUes,  p.  176. 
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the  whole  region  embraced  within  its  original  limits ;  instead 
of  which,  in  1845)  the  whites  amounted  to  but  little  short  of 
700,000  souls. 

£A.D.  1844.]  During  the  years  1848  and  1844  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  princi- 
pally from  the  German  States  and  from  Ireland,  of  whom  the 
greater  portion  advanced  by  way  of  the  lake  route  to  the  re- 
gions west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  chiefly  to  the  territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  in  which  crowds  of  immigrants  were 
not  making  tbekr  advance  from  New  York  on  rail-roads,  canals, 
and  steam-boats,  for  theur  destination  in  the  West  In  the 
interval  from  the  first  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  1844,  no  less  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
foreign  immigrants,  chiefly  Germans,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York.* 

[A.D.  1845.]  At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  such  had  been 
the  general  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  states  and  territories 
eomprised  within  the  limits  of  the  original  ^  Northwestern 
Territory,**  as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions  which,  fifty 
years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  the  abodes  and  hunting- 
grounds  6f  a  few  naked,  roving  bands  of  savages,  were  now 
inhabited  by  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  ^  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  commercial  people  in  the  world,  producing  and 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  the 
improvements,  refinements,  and  intelligence  of  the  oldest  na- 
tions in  the  world.f 

Such  is  the  change  which  American  colonization  apd  Amer- 
ican freedom  have  wrought  upon  this  portion  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  within  the  Idst  half  century ;  and  the  march  is 
onward.  Already  their  pioneers  are  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  their  videttes  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  the  people  of  Wisconsui, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  persons,  desired  to  assume  an  independent 
state  government    Agreeably  to  the  application  of  the  terri- 

*  See  New  Ytsk  Weekly  HenJd,  Jtme  15^,  1844. 

t  By  the  state  censw  for  the  year  1845,  the  entire  popalatum  of  the  itatef  and  ter* 
ritoriea  11  as  foUowf : 

1.  State  of  OhiOk      1,73S,833  aoolfl.    4.  State  of  Michigan.  304,285  ioqIs. 

%       **       Indiana,    654,391.  **        5.  Teiritofy  oC  Wmcau&n,        liO/XM)     *« 

3.        "       HVno^     705,011     " 

The  abore  statea,  in  1845,  had  forty  memben  of  Congreu,  and  WifCOoafft  «iid  deW- 
gatow— See  New  Oileant  Jeflenonian  of  Febroary  14tfa,  184«. 
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torial  Legislature,  Congress  authorized  a  conveittion  to  form 
and  adopt  a  state  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Wisccmsin  into  the  Union.  Cta  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  the  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

IZTENBION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  WEST  OF  THE  IIIBEI88IPPI9  AND 
THE  RE-ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. A.D.  1808  TO  1846. 

iff^tMNM/w— Retnipect  of  Ae  Province  of  LooiiiaiiA.— "  Territoty  of  Oiietnt"  tad 
Dutrict  of  Louuiazuu— iDcreaae  of  Populatum  in  tiie  Tearitory  of  Orieans  and  I>i«- 
trict  of  LooiiiazuL— Remote  Miifoari  Regions  explored  by  Lewie  vad  Clufk.— Lieu- 
tenant Pike  explore!  the  Upper  Mitsiuippi  and  die  Ailumaa  Riven.— -PopalatiQB 
advaneea  into  die  District— Settlementa  extend  upon  the  Axkaaiae  and  Miaaoori^ — 
Miflwnxri  Territory  organized  in  1812.— New  ImpobiQ  to  Emigration  in  1815. — Indian 
Treatiet.— Population  of  Miasoori  Territory  in  1817.—"  Territory  of  Aikanaai"  or- 
ganised in  1819.— Frendi -Settlement  incorporated  widi  the  Ameri«>n  PopolatioiL— 
St.  Louia  aa  a  commercial  Point— The  People  of  Miaaoori  Territoiy  apply  for  a  Stats 
Qoremment  in  1819.— Strong  Opposition  in  Ckmgress. — Stormy  Debates  00  the 
"  Missoori  daestioD"  in  1819-1829. — Conventioa  and  State  Gtoverament  antfaorized  !■ 

.  1890. — Constitution  adopted,  and  State  Ck)Temmen|  ocgMuaed.— "State  of  Missouri*' 
admitted  into  the  Union  under  Restriction  in  1821. — ^Population,  Agricoltore,  and 
Commerce  of  Missoori  ontil  1836.— Emigration  to  Arkansas  Territory  in  1835-36.^ 
"State  of  Arkansas"  admitted  into  die  Unioo.— Featnrea  of  the  Constitation^-QdT- 
emors  of  Arkansas.— State  of  Missouri,  and  City  of  St  Louis  from  1838  to  1845.— 
Emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  to  Louisiana ;  to  "  Iowa  District"—"  Territoiy  of 
Iowa"  organized.— "Iowa  City."— Increased  Emigration  to  Tenritoiy  of  Iowa,  from 
1839  to  184«.— State  Constitution  authorized.— Features  of  Coastitotion.— Iowa  re^ 
jects  Terms  of  Admission.- Florida  and  Texas  admitted.— Iowa  ibnns  another  Goo* 
Btitntion  in  1846.— Emigration  through  Nebraska  Territoiy  to  Oregoo,  from  1842  to 
1845. 

Re^nnccation  ef  TVoof.— Former  Condition  of  Texas  as  a  Spanish  Prorinoe.- Adheres 
to  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  1824.— Departments  and  Settlements  in  1832.— 
Mexican  Grants  for  European  and  American  Colonies.— Population  in  1834^— Texas 
and  Coahnilaform  one  Mexican  State.- Texas  secedes  from  die  dictatorial  AutboriQr 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  is  invaded  by  General  Cos.— Texas  declares  herself  Independent 
in  1836. — Is  invaded  by  Santa  Anna. — Santa  Anna'reoognixes  her  fiidependence.— 
It  is  recognized  by  United  States  and  the  European  Powers^— Emigration  to  Texas 
greatly  increases. — The  People  of  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  United  States.— 
Second  Application  in  1837.— Mexico,  prompted  by  Santa  Anna,  repudiates  his  Acts 
in  Texaa.— Third  Application  of  Texas  met  by  an  Overture  from  the  United  States 
in  1844.— President  Idler's  Treaty  of  Annexation.— Mr.  flhanncm,  Minister  to  Mexico. 
— His  fruitless  Mission.— Mr.  Thompson  sent  as  Envoy. — Reruns  unsuccessful^ 
Captain  EDiott  becomes  an  active  Diplomatist  against  Annexatiott.— Hostile  Attitude 
of  Mexico.— Captain  EUiotf  s  Zeal  in  Diplomacy.— Intrigue  of  the  British  and  French 
Ministers.— Annexation  consummated.- The  Protection  of  United  States  invoked 
'  against  Mexican  Invasion.— Army  of  Occupation  at  Corpus  Christie— Advances  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte. 

[A.D.  1803.]    The  purehaee  of  the  province  of  Louisiana 
from  the  French  Republic  in  1803  gave  to  the  United  States 
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a  claim  ^o  the  jurisdiction  over  this 'vast  region*  which  com- 
prised the  coast  from  the  Perdido  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 
and.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  tD  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,*  the  most  considerable, 
settlements  of  European  descent  in  this  extensive  territory 
were  located  principally  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Loui- 
siana and  Missouri,  and  contained  an  aggregate  population  of 
but  little  over  forty-five  thousand. 

District  of  Lotksiana. — ^After  the  **  Territory  of  Orleans'' 
was  laid  o^  the  remainder  of  the  province  was  bioWn  and 
designated  as  the  *'  District  of  Louisiana,"  until  a  separate  gov<* 
emment  could  be  established  by  Congress.  During  this  period 
the  country  near  the  Mississippi  River  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  military  and  civil  comman- 
dafits,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  settlements.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
temporarily  extended  over  it. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  first  military  commandant  and  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  ^  District  of  Louisiana"  was  Major  Amos  Stod- 
dart,  an  intelligent  and  highly  meritorious  ofiicer  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory and  resources  of  Louisiana.  His  headquarters  were  at 
St  Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana.! 

At  this  time  the  District  of  Louisiana  contained  the  germs 
of  two  independent  states  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprised  in  the  few  detached  settlements  upon  the  Arkansas 
River  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  Missouri  River.  These  settlements  were  composed 
mostly  of  French  Creoles  and  traders,  with  a  few  emigrant 
Anglo-Americans  from  the  United  States.  Those  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  were  distributed  chiefly  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  point  where  a  military  post  was  subsequently 
eiltablished  and  known  as  the  **  Post  of  Arkansas."    The  pop- 

*  Bee  book  !▼.,  chapter  t.,  **  CkMe^  Spanish  domiziioD  inXooinana." 
.  t  H^r  Btoddart  waa  an  aooompliahed  aobolar,  food  waa  attached  to  die  fint  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  diitingaiihed  himself  on  die  Northwestern  fhmtier  daring  tfaa 
campaign  of  1813  and  1813.  He  died  at  Fort  Meigs  in  the  spring  of  1813,  of  tetanutf 
piodnoeid  by  a  wound  receired'  daring  tlie  siege  from  a  fragment  of  a  aheO.  His  wodi, 
published  in  1810,  is  a  ralaaUe  compilation  of  the  earty  history/ settlements,  resour- 
ces, aiid  population  of  Looisiana'and  7k»ida,  oommody  Imown'M 
ofLoaisiana." 
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ulftti^Q  of  this  settlemeBt  \sl  1804,  oxclusiye  of  the  garrison 
in  the  po«t,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons ;  that 
of  Upper  Louisiana  was  much  greater,  and  was  situated  chief- 
ly between  the  settlement  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  those  near 
St  Louis,  comprising  more  than  six  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrison  in  the  post  of  St.  Louis.* 

Exploring  Expedithns. — The  remainder  of  this  immense 
district  was  an  imknown  savage  wilderness  of  forests  and 
prairies,  traversed  by  a  few  roving  bands  of  savages,  and  ex- 
plored only  by  a  few  French  traders,  with  their  attMulantccm- 
rim's  du  boi$  and  voyageurs^  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  mth.the 
nmote  Indian  tribes.  The  first  authentic  American  explora« 
tions  were  those  conducted  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  years 
J804  and  1805,  to- the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  ta 
the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River.  Next  were 
those  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806,  for  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
subsequently,  in  1806  and  1807,  for  the  exploration  of  the  re^ 
gions  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.t 

One  important  object  of  all  these  explorations  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  then  inhabkii^  ttiQ  coun- 
try watered  by  all  the  western  tributajiea  of  the  Missijssippi, 
and  to  establish  mtnicable  relations  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  his  explorations  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  no  less  than  upon  the  soturces  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  with 
the  native  tribes  through  which  he  passed ;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  sale  and  relinquishment  of  lands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  adventurous  pioneer. 

[A.D.  1805.]  Territory  of  Louisiancu — ^Meantime,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  had  been  erected  into  the  "  Territory  of  Lou- 
isiana," with  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  fuid  territorial  judges.  The  first  governor 
was  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  held  the  office  until  the 
dose  of  the  year  1806,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Meriwether  Lewis.  Under  his  administration,  assisted  by 
the  territorial  judges, -the  Territory  of  Louisiana  remained  a 

*  Sm  Maxtm'i  LcmiAna,  Toi  iL,  fu  SOS.    AlMHDrtke'a  Life  ofHiniMNV  p.  74. 
t  dee  Pike'e  Sxpeditkn,  ] 
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depend^ice  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1813,  wbcm  the 
**  State  of  Louisiana"  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  During 
this  period  the  town  and  post  of  St.  Louis  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government  The  territory  was  divided 
into  six  judicial  districts,  or  large  counties,  viz. :  those  of  St. 
Charles,  St;  Louis,  St  Genevidve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New  Ma- 
drid, and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1808.]  The  limits  of  the  white  settlements,  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  had  been  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
virtue  of  former  treaties  with  the  native  tribes ;  but  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  extension 
of  settlements  by  future  emigration. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1808,  at  a  grand  council  of  the 
western  Indians,  convened  at  **  Fort  Clark,"  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Osage  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
an  extensive  portion  of  territory  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  These  lands  were  to  be  gradually  relin- 
quished by  the  tribes  in  advance  of  the  white  settlements. 
Hence  the  way  was  first  opened  for  the  extension  of  the  white 
population  into  the  eastern  portions  of  the  present  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  people  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move 
slowly  into  this  remote  region,  gradually  augmenting  the  num- 
ber in  all  the  old  French  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  posts. 

The  greatest  emigration  was  to  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  St  Genevieve,  St  Louis,  and  St  Charles ; 
those  of  New  Madrid  and  the  post  of  Arkansas  were  also  aug- 
mented, but  in  a  less  degree,  by  frontier  settlers. 

[A.D.  1810.]  In  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  had,  in  sii^  years,  increased  to  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  souls,  including  about  three  thousand 
slaves.*  Of  this  aggregMe  population  about  fifteen  hundred 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  the 
remainder  were  comprised  chiefty  within  the  ponfines  of  th# 
present  State  of  Missouri. 

[A.D.  1811.]    At  this  time  the  frontier  population  had  ex- 

*  See  Dixty'i  Umrenal  Gasetteer,  p.  495»  editloa  of  18S7.    Alio^  BradlM'g  Dhia- 
trated  Atlaa  of  United  8t«tef,  p.  154. 

Vol.  II.— M  m 
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tended  sparsely,  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly 
near  the  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  and  around  the  old 
French  villages.  Many  new  settlements  had  been  opened 
since  the  relinquishment  of  frontier  lands  by  the  Indians,  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Cladi ;  and  the  territory  during  the 
year  1811  had  increased  its  population,  until  the  number  justi- 
fied the  organization  of  a  representative  territorial  govern- 
ment* '    ' 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Territory  of  Qrleaos,  in  assuming  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  had  adopted  the-  name  of  the 
^  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  4th,  1819;  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  rep- 
resentative grade  of  territorial  government  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Missisirippi,  including  all  the  settlements  north  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana.f  This  ter- 
ritory extended  from  latitude  83^  to  41^  north,  and  was  known 
and  designated  as  the  **  Missouri  Territory."  Its  western  limit 
was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  Territories  in  the  remote  West, 
five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  headquarters 
of  the  "Govemoi*  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs." 

[A.D.  1813;]  The  first  governor  was  General  William 
Clarke ;  the  first  territorial  assembly  consisted  of  a  **  Legisla- 
tive Council,"  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 
The  first  delegate  to  Congress  was  Edward  Hempstead.  Such 
was  the  first  step  in  the  establishing  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment within  the  present  State  of  Missouri. 

Under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-American  emigrants  from  the  Western 
States  and  territories.  Th^  language,  manners,  customs,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  American  people  began  to  extend  over  the 
French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1814,  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its 
French  population,  aspect,  or  usages.     Up  to  the  year  1816, 

*  MitcheU'i  Worid,  p.  997.  Alio,  Gadirie'i  Geography,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603,  editioik  of 
1815.  t  See  Land  Lawi  of  United  Statoc,  oompilatkm  of  1897,  p.  614-15. 
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St  Louis  was  a  French  town,  extending  along  the  river  in 
k>ng,  narrow,  and  sometimes  filthy  streets,  Imed  with  frail 
wooden  tenements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  few  large 
^tone  houses,  plastered  and  white- washed,  near  the  river,  and 
the  romantic^ circular  stone  forts  in  the  rear,  also  white-washed 
with  lime. 

[A.D.  1815.]  Emigration  to  Louisiana  Territory. — The 
whole  northwestern  frontier  was  involved  in  open  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her^i^ian  allies,  and  the  French  population, 
still  wedded  to  their^anoient  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  seem- 
ed to  consider  themselves  as  a  neutral  party,  equally  exposed  to 
two  enemies,  and  scarcely  able  to  choose  between  them  a  pro- 
tector.* But  success  finally  crowned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  with  victory,  and  the  Indians  of  th©  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, deprived  'of  their  civilized  allies,  suspended  hostilities 
along  the  frontier.  • 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  termina- 
ted ;  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and 
pacified,  and  were  noW  on  terms  of  firiendly  intercourse  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  settlements  began  to 
extend  rapidly,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French 
in  their  course.  The  French,  becoming  gradually  weaned  from 
their  partiality  for  a  wilderness  life,  for  Indian  associates,  and 
Indian  trade,  began  to  entertain  a  common  feeling,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  their  new  neighbors  who  had  settled  among 
them. 

[A.D.  1816.]  A  valuable  class  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers,  who,  with 
others  from  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  greatly  increased 
the  population  in  all  the  organized  portion  of  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Osage 
purchase  in  1808.t 

*  See  Flinf  I  MiMiMippi  Valley,  edition  of  1898,  vol.  ii,  p.  100. 
t  The  Mowing  are  sooie  of  the  principal  Indian  treaties  in  the  Territoiy  of  Looin- 
ana,  and  the  Missouri  Territory,  viz. : 

Indian  Treaties  far  the  Cession  of  Lands  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

1.  Treaty  of  Fort  Clark,  ooncladed  November  10th,  1808.— This  treaty  was  widi  the 
Great  and  Little  Osage  tribes,  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  33,173,383  acres  with- 
in the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  14,830,439  acres  within  the  present  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
Birers,  as  far  west  as  the  Umiti  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

9.  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  conchided  September  39th,  1818.— This  treaty  was  also  with 
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Adventurous  pioneers,  before  the  close  of  1816,  had  advan- 
ced into  many  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  at  many  points  on  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Settlements  and  organized  counties  had  also  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas,  west  of  the  St  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  White  River.  Emigration  continued  to  augment  the  popu- 
lation  in  all  the  new  settlements,  and  to  send  new  colonies  to- 
ward the  frontiers,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  when  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  twenty  large 
counties,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  including  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

This  number  of  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  entitle  the  ter- 
ritory to  an  independent  state  government,  the  General  Assem- 
bly made  application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.* 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  number  of  people  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  settlers,  who  extended  themselves  into 
all  the  new  counties  as  far  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

French  Population  in  Missouri. — The  American  people,  with 
American  enterprise,  laws,  and  institutions,  were  now  prev- 
alent ;  the  old  French  inhabitants  yielded  their  influence,  and 
became  Americanized.  Abandoning  their  former  habits  of  to 
indolent  village  life,  devoted  to  ease  and  amusement,  they  dis- 
persed upon  the  fine  alluvial  lands,  entered  upon  the  active  la- 
bors of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
Anglo-American  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  an 
energetic  and  persevering  course  of  industry.  Thus  the  Creole 
French  assumed  new  Ufe  and  enterprise,  and,  gradually  co- 

the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  and  ceded  7,392,000  aerei  wiibin  the  lixniti  of  Ae  present 
State  of  Arkaniaf  and  west  of  it,  for  the  me  of  emigrating  tribei. 

3.  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  condaded  Aognat  24tb,  1818.— Thia  treaty  was  with  the 
dnapaws  of  the  Weft,  and  ceded  26,698,560  acres  westof  AriLansas,  and  3,493,000  acrea 
within  Louisiana,  soath  of  Arkansas,  upon  Verdigris  BiTer,  ^  the  use  of  the  emigrant 


4.  Treaty  at  Harrington's,  condaded  November  16th,  1834. — The  Ctaapaws  by  this 
treaty  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,500,000  acres,  within  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which 
had  been  reserved  at  the  treaty  of  St  Louis,  Aogost  34th,  1818. 

5.  Treaiy  of  Washington  City,  conchided  Janaaiy  30th,  1885.— By  ttiis  treaty  tiie 
Choct^  ceded  to  the  United  Stotes  5,031,000  acres  of  land  within  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas.— £^  Loni  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1887,  hy  if.  8t, 
Clair  Clarke. 

*  See  Darby's  Gazetteer,  p.  496,  and  se<ii 
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alescing  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  became  incorporated  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  reciprocally  modified  in  character 
and  feeling. 

The  Catholic  religion,  the  exclusive  creed  of  French  Loui- 
siana, made  its  impress  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  early  emi- 
grants from  the  Western  States,  and  is  partly  transmitted  to 
their  common  offspring.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
influence,  Catholic  piety,  and  Catholic  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Louis,  and  other  districts  first  occupied  by  the  French 
colonists.  In  those  settlements  which  are  purely  American, 
the  Protestant  f  :rms,  tenets,  and  usages  are  maintained. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis,  firom  its  admirable  situation,  and  its 
great  commercial  advantages  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
by  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  for  the  Santa  F^  trade,  and  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  tribes^  had  already  increased  its 
inhabitants  to  nearly  five  thousand  souls.  The  quick  percep- 
tion of  western  enterprise  had  selected  it  as  the  future  empori- 
um of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  year  1818.* 

In  1804,  upon  its  first  occupancy  by  the  United  States,  St 
Louis  did  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  number  had  increased  gradually  to  two  thousand  in  1816 ; 
in  the  next  four  years  the  increase  was  unusually  rapid,  and 
the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entire  population  at  four  Uiousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  **  Missouri  Question.^ — ^The  application  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  for  authority  to  assume  a  regular  state  government 
raised  one  of  the  most  alarming  political  storms  ever  witnessed 
in  the  United  States.  The  ^Missouri  Question,"  as  it  was 
called,  contmued  to  agitate  the  Union  firom  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  until  many  experienced  statesmen  were  apprehensive 
that  even  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  might  result  from  the  un- 
tempered  zeal  of  the  enemies  of  slavery. 

Louisiana,  from  its  earliest  colonization,  had  not  only  tolera- 
ted and  sustained  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  but  its  very 
existence  as  a  province,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  prosperity  and 
commercial  importance  for  nearly  a  century,  bad  been  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  institution.  By  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  dominion  both  of  France  and  Spain, 

*  See  Daib/i  Gasetteer,  artkde  "StLouii." 
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African  negroes  had  been  recognized  as  property  no  less  than 
real  estate^  The  treaty  of  cession  secured  for  Uie  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  protection  from  the  United  States,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  as  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  Congress  possessed  no  just  right  to  disturb  the 
relation  existing  between  master  and  slave. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  sacred  obligation  contained  in  a  sol- 
emn treaty  stipulation,  the  enemies  of  slavery,  chiefly  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  opposed  the  legal  extension  of  servitude  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  original  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union, 
and  required  the  Federal  government  to  restrict  its  extension 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  done  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  zealously  and  perseveringly  urged  that  the  new  states, 
by  their  constitutions,  should  exclude  slavery.  Hence  they 
required  the  people  of  Missouri  to  renounce  it,  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  friends  of  the  South  resisted  the  usurpation  as  a  gross 
violation  of  vested  rights  guarantied  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  over  which  Congress  had  no  right- 
ful jurisdiction.  The  capital  of  the  United  States  was  the  arena 
where  the  contending  parties  met  in  fierce  debate.  The  halls 
of  Congress  continued  to  be  agitated  for  two  years,  while  the 
angry  conflict  of  opposing  feelings  and  interests  held  the  fate 
of  Missouri  in  suspense,  and  for  a  time  withheld  from  her  the 
right  of  state  government. 

At  length  law  and  justice  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  error, 
and  the  rights  of  Missouri  were  recognized,  and  the  Missouri 
Question  was  put  to  rest.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  recognized  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further 
north  or  west,  but  only  south  of  latitude  36''  S(y. 

[A.D.  1819.]  Arkansas  Territory  laid  off. — ^Preparatory  to 
the  assumption  of  state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36®  W 
north.  The  restriction  was  made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap« 
proved  March  dd,  1819,  entitled  '^  An  act  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Territory."  The  portion  thus  separated  was  subsequent- 
ly organized  into  the  second  grade  of  tej^ritorial  government, 
and  Colonel  James  Miller,  a  meritorious  and  distinguished  of- 
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ficer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was  appointed  first  govern- 
or. This  territory  was  known  and  designated  as  the  "Ar- 
kansas Territory,"  and,  at  the  period  of  its  first  organization, 
contained  an  ag^egate  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  inhabi- 
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After  a  session  of  five  weeks,  the  Constitution  of  the  **  State  of 
Missouri**  was  finally  adopted,  and  signed  on  the  19th  dky  of 
July.  Under  its  provisions  an  election  was  held,  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Alexander  M'Nair  as  the  first  governor ; 
a  '*  General  Assembly**  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  which 
soon  afterward  convened  for  the  organization  of  the  new  state 
government 

The  population  of  the  new  state,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was 
found  to  comprise  66,586  souls,  includmg  10,222  slaves. 

Proviso  in  Admission  of  Missouri. — The  Constitution  of  Mis- 
souri had  been  duly  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approbation, 
and  for  admission  mto  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  After  some  opposition  and  delay,  an  act  of  Congress 
finally  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ^  State  of  Missouri**  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  Yet  the  undying  hos- 
tility of  the  anti-slavery  spirit  m  the  non-slaveholding  states 
demanded  a  bumt-ofiering  to  the  idol  of  their  adoration,  and 
an  ofiensive  condition  was  made  the  proviso  for  admission. 
This  proviso  required  the  Legislature  of  the  new  state  to  de- 
clare by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  **  That  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law 
(and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto)  by 
which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  unider  the  Constitution 
ofthe  United  States.*** 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  indignant  at  the  implied  impu- 
tation, which  had  been  permitted  as  an  offering  to  appease  sec- 
tional feeling,  assented  to  the  condition,!  but  asserted  with  bold- 

•nder  Backner,  and  Joieph  WTenoa.— Cooper  county :  Robert  P.  Claike,  Bobert  Wal- 
lace, and  William  LiXluL—Frcmklin  county  .•  John  O.  'Henih.— Howard  county .-  Nich- 
das  8.  Bnrkhait,  Doff  Green,  John  Ray,  Jonathan  B.  Finlay,  Benjamin  H.  Reeretv— 
J^erson  county :  S.  Hammonds — Lincoln  county :  Malcolm  Henry. — Montgomery  coun- 
ty:  Jonatiian  Ramuqr  and  James  Talbot — ii€iduon  county:  Nathaniel  Cook. — Ikw 
Mad/rid  county :  Robert  D.  Dawson,  Christopher  O.  TioxiU.—Pike  county :  Stephen 
Clearer. — 8t.  Charla  county  fHvnm  H.  Babor,  Bei\jamin  Emmons,  Nathan  Boone. — 
St  Gcneviive  county :  B«  T.  Brown,  H.  Dodge,  John  D.  Cook,  John  Scoit~£f^.  Loui$ 
county:  Edward  Bates,  Alexander  M'Nair,  William  Rector,  John  CSoUivan,  PieR» 
'ChoQtean,  Junior,  Benard  Pratte,  Thomas  F.  Bi^dick.— Washington  county:  John 
Bioe  Jones,  Samuel  Perry,  John  Hntchings.— Wayne  county :  El^ah  Bettis.— 4ee  Wei- 
more's  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  p.  376-078.    AIso»  Darby's  Universal  Gazetteer,  p.  490. 

*•  See  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  edition  of  1837,  p.  793. 

t  See  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  passed  Jane  86th,  .1891.  This  act  it 
oertifled  by  H.  8.  Qtyer,  Speaker  of  &e  House  of  Representatives,  and  William  H. 
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Bess  the  true  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  enfranchisement  of  negro  slaves  or  their 
remote  descendants. 

The  president's  proclamation  of  August  10th,  1821,  an- 
nounced the  comi^iance  of  Missouri,  and  the  full  consummation 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  equal  and  independent 
state. 

Such  was  the  fiftry  ordeal  through  which  the  State  of  Mis7 
souri  passed  in  her  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state 
in  the  American  Union,  and  the  second  within  the  original  lim- 
its of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Missouri  after  her  Admission. — From  this 
time  the  population  of  Missouri  continued  to  increase  by  the 
constant  tide  of  emigration  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  from  other  Western 
States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  interior  of  the  state  became  oc- 
cupied by  an  active  and  industrious  population ;  new  counties' 
were  organized,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  extended 
to  her  western  limit.  In  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  the  number  of  people  had  in- 
creased to  140,455  souls,  distributed  over  thirty-two  large 
counties,  including  nearly  26,000  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
as  indicated  by  the  census  of  1880.* 

[A.D.  1883.]  Trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up  in  all 
the  river  towns  ;  numerous  flourishing  villages  had  grown  up 
throughout  the  interior;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  frontier  settlements ;  the  rich  sta- 
ple of  hemp,  manufactured  into  bagging  and  rope,  but  chiefly 
the  raw  material  for  export  to  Kentucky,  began^  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  farmers,  as  a  product  admirably  adapted  to  the 
virgin  lands  of  Missouri,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 

AfUey,  PrMident  of  die  Senate,  approved  by  Alexander  M'Nair,  the  fint  state  gov- 
enior.— See  Land  Laws  of  1921,  p.  288-30.    Alao^  Land  Lawi,  vol.  vi.,  p.  509. 

The  following  u  a  ■ammary  of  the  sereral  gorernon  of  BiuMoaii  and  the  teima  of 
their  lenrice  respectively. 

GoYXRVOBS  or  MiisoiTiu., 

Territorial, 

1.  Amoi  Stoddart,       fiom  1804  to  1805.     I  3.  Meriwether  Lewis,   from  1807  to  1813. 

3.  James  Wilkinson,      *'    1805  to  1607.      I  4.  William  Clarke,      '     "    1813  to  1890. 

SUUe. 


1.  Alexander  M'Nair,  from  18S0  to  1634. 
a.  Frederic  Bates,  "    1894  to  1838. 

3.  John  Miner,  "    1636  to  1839. 

4.  Daniel  Bnnidm,  "    1839  to  1836. 
*  See  Wetmore'i  Gkoetteer  of  Missomri,  p.  967.    Also,  Flint's  Geography,  p.  984. 


5.  Lilbom  Boggs,  from  1836  to  1840. 

6.  Thomas  Reynolds,        "    1840  to  1844. 

7.  John  0.  Edwards,         "    1844  to  1648. 
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Missouri  River.  Wheat  became  another  valuable  staple,  and 
large  quantities,  manufactured  into  flour,  began  to  crovird  the 
market  of  New  Orleans. 

The  production  of  these  agricultural  staples  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  ten  years  afterward,  when  they  were  deemed  supe- 
rior to  the  same  articles  from  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  region. 

Emigration  from  New  England  supplied  Missouri  with  hun- 
dreds of  enterprising  men  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  Illinois 
River,  anxious  to  embark  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  the 
West  Emigrants  from  Kentucky  were  also  continually  ad- 
vancing to  Missouri  in  search  of  cheap  lands,  and  a  profitable 
employment  of  their  slaves.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1883 
the  state  had  also  received  the  accession  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand frugal  and  industrious  Grermans,  distributed  in  the  towns 
and  upon  productive  farms. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  increased  population,  when  the 
census  of  1833  indicated  the  aggregate  number  at  176,286  per- 
sons, including  over  32,000  slaves. 

The  enterprise  of  the  state  was  only  beginning  to  develop 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  mineral  regions 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade,  as  well 
as  upon  the  sources  of  White  River.  The  never  failing  sup- 
plies of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  oth- 
er useful  minerals,  gave  ample  presage  of  the  extension  of  arts 
and  manufactures  far  beyond  whatiiad  yet  been  seen  in  Mis- 
souri. It  was  also  ascertained  that  coal  abounded  in  the  hills 
near  the  Missouri  River,  especially  on  the  north  side. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Missouri  until  the  year  1886,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  244,208  persons,  distributed 
ovei:  fifty-eight  organized  counties.* 

Emigration  to  Arkansas  Territory. — Meantime,  population 
advanced  slowly  into  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  subsequently  to  the  organization  of  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  Arkansas  was  considered  to  be 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  civilization  in  the  southwest ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  hardy,  fear- 
less, and  restless  spirits  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  had 
retired  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  good  morals. 
So  feeble  was  the  attraction,  in  this  remote  region,  for  the  ac- 
tive, industrious,  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  western  pi- 

*  Bradford's  Compreheniive  AUm,  p.  50.  Mitcbell'i  World,  p.  225.   Wet  more,  p.  267. 
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oneerff,  that  the  Arkansas  Territory,  in  1830,  ten  years  after 
its  organization,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388  souls, 
including  4576  slaves.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment had  been  extended  over  twenty-three  large  counties, 
of  which  sixteen  had  been  laid  off  and  organized  since  1820,  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished.  The  western  half  of  the  territory  had  been 
elected,  hi  1824,  into  a  separate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Aiture  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Indian  territory.* 

From  this  time  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  more  ac- 
tively into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of  the  south- 
west Population  began  to  advance  up  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  and  as  far  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  also  upon  the  numerous  trib- 
utaries of  White  River,  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  upon 
the  Little  Red  River,  the^  Big  Black,  the  St.  Francis  and  its  up- 
land tributaries.  Settlements  began  to  extend,  also,  south  of  tbe 
Arkansas  River,  upon  the  Bayou  Barthelemy,  the  Saline  of  tbSb 
Washita,  the  deep  mountain  defiles  of  the  main  Washita  and 
its  tributary,  the  Little  Missouri.  In  the  year  1835,  they  had 
extended  into  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory,  upon 
the  fertile  lands  north  and  south  of  Red  River,  upon  its  small 
tributaries,  where  the  genial  climate  invited  the  farmer  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  and  the  more  valuable  staple  of  cotton. 

[A.D,  1835.]  Emigration  West  of  the  Mississippi. — It  was 
in  the  year  1834  that  the  American  people  became  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  for  western  lands ;  and  the  advance  of  their  ex- 
plorations was  not  checked  by  the  Mississippi  River,  for  hun- 
dreds extended  their  researches  beyond  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pouring  her  redund- 
ant population  into  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did 
not  withhold  her  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Wealthy  plantei*s  and  capitalists  from  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee,  and  even  from  Georgia,  had  their  faces 
turned  to  the  fertile  and  salubrious  regions  upon  Red  River, 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  Surveys 
and  explorations  were  progressing  rapidly  in  this  region,  and 
numbers  were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice  locations 
for  their  future  homes.     Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Federal 

*  Darby'i  Univeraal  Gasetteer. 
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government  caused  the  surYeyed  lands  free  from  Indian  claim 
*to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual 
occupants. 

Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the 
limit  of  American  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hq^dreds  of  ad- 
venturous families  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  at- 
tracted by  the  liberal  offer  ot  lands  in  Texas,  advanced  to  swell 
the  colonies  established  by  American  proprietors  within  grants 
profusely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Settlers  for 
these  remote  colonies  advanced  from  the  western  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to  Shreevesport, 
proceeded  by  a  direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas, 
and  sought  their  favorite  colony. 

Emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  North 
Alabama,  crowded  into  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  as  well  as  into  the 
fine  rolling  uplands  and  alluvions  of  Red  River,  where  they 
found  the  same  climate  and  a  productive  soil,  adapted  to  the 
agriculture  oommon  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  situated 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
West  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  during  the  year  1836  and  sub- 
sequently. 

State  of  Arkansas. — Under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
the  territory  increased  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  1835  gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  58,134 
souls,  including  9630  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Territory  in 
the  last  five  years  had  doubled  its  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  whites,  and  afforded  a  good  index  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agricultural  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census 
of  1835,  entitled  the  people  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  independent  state  government,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Since  the  year  1830, 
seven  large  counties  had  been  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory,  and  the  people,  through  the  General  Assembly,  made 
application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  regular 
form  of  state  government.  The  assent  of  Congress  was  not 
withheld,  and  a  Convention  was  authorized  to  meet  at  Little 
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Rock  on  the  first  day  of  Januarf,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  adopting  a  state  Constitution.  The  same  was 
approved  by  Congress,  aiiid  on  the  13th  of  June  following  the 
**  State  of  Arkansas"  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as 
an  independent  state,  %nd  was,  in  point  of  time  and  order,  the 
twenty-fifth  in  the  confederacy.* 

The  elections  for  governor  and  the  state  Legislature  took 
place  early  in  August  following,  and  the  state  government  was 
organized  the  same  year.  The  first  governor  of  the  state  was 
James  S.  Conway,  with  Robert  A.  Watkins  secretary  of  state. 

Like  the  Missouri  Territory,  Arkansas  had  been  a  slave- 
holding  country  firom  the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course, 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks  and  limits, 
was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  Democratic  principles  in  the  West  was, 
evinced  in  the  bold  and  liberal  features  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. By  its  provisions  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  six  months  resident  in  the  state  is  a  quali- 
fied elector,  and  all  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  number 
of  senators,  which  can  not  be  less  than  seventeen  is  limited  to 
thirty-three ;  and  the  number  of  representatives,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  fifty-four,  is  restricted  to  one  hundred.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  hold  their  term  of  office  for  four 
years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Neither  lotteries  nor  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  allowed. 
Only  one  state  bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  Are  ever  to 
be  established  by  the  Legislature ;  and  the  Legislature  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers. Slaves  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  jury  for  capi- 
tal offenses,  with  counsel  for  their  defense,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  prescribed  for  white 
persons.  Citizens  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.f 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union, her  population  and  wealth  continued  to  increase; 
settlements  gradudly  extended  over  the  unoccupied  districts, 
and  rapidly  occupied  the  fertile  regions  upon  all  the  tributaries 

*  See  Land  Lawf  of  the  iToited  Statef ,  toL  ix^  p.  3t8. 

t  See  American  Almanac  for  1837,  p.  278;  973.    Alao^  Smith  and  Haakot'*  <}ai6t- 
teer,  article  "Ariunaaa/' 
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of  the  White  River  and  the  St  Francis,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita  and 
Red  River,  south  of  that  river.  New  counties  had  been  laid 
off  annually  to  embrace  the  advancing  settlements ;  and  the 
census  of  1840  gave  the  state  an  entire  population  of  97,574 
persons,  including  19,935  slaves,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  forty  organized  counties.* 

[A.I).  1838.]  Meantime,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  increa- 
sing in  numbers  and  wealth ;  settlements  had  been  extended 
over  her  waste  territory ;  and  civil  government  was  organized 
in  sixty-two  counties,  comprising  in  1840  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  383,702  persons,  including  58,240  slaves.  The  state 
was  already  an  important  agricultural  and  commercial  com- 
munity, abounding  with  infant  manufactures  in  all  the  older 
settlements,  and  rural  villages  of  independent  and  happy  people, 
extending  up  the  Missouri  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  U> 
her  western  limit,  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  St  Fran- 
cis, and  the  great  branches  of  White  River,  the  Maramec,  Gas;- 
conade,  and  Osage  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  waters  of  Salt 
River,  Chariton,  and  Grand  River. 

St  Louis  had  become  the  great  emporium  of  the.  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  point  of  mercantile  importance  as  well  as  population, 
it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  New 
Orleans  did  that  of  the  Lower.  Besides  its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  depot  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, it  <5iarried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  Santa  F^  and  the 
Mexican  States,  by  means  of  caravans  across  the  great  Amer- 
ican Desert  by  way  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  introduction  of  steam-power  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  at  an  early  period  had  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  St.  Louis,  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  had  advanced  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  successful 
extension  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  western  waters.  About 
the  year  1840,  the  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  steam-boats  and  steam  machinery 

*  The  gavenon  of  Arkanias,  firom  itf  eariieit  territoriil  organisatiqn,  are  ai  fi)Uowf  t 


Undm'  the  Territorial  OooemmenL 

I.  Jtmei  Miller,  from  1619  to  1825. 

9.  George  Iztrd,  "    1825  to  1820. 

3.  John  Pope,  *'    1829  to  1835. 

4.  William  S.  Fulton,     "    1835  to  1836. 


Under  the  State  QovemmenL 

1.  Jamea  8.  Conway,  from  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Archibald  Yell,  "    1840  to  1844. 

3.  Samuel  Adanu,  acting  until  Not.,  1844. 

4.  Tbomaa  J.  Drew,  1844. 
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began  to  rival  those  of  Pittsburgfc,  Cinckinati,  and  Louisville ; 
and  before  the  year  1844  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  west- 
em  steam-engines  and  western  boat-building  issued  from  the 
port  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  year  1881,  sixty  different  steam-boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  7769  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
St  Louis ;  and  the  whole  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  for  the 
same  year  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  In  1835  the 
number  of  steam-boats  engaged  in  this  trade  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,470  tona; 
and  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  was  eight  hundred  and  three.* 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  continued  to  advance 
steadily  as  late  as  1846,  having  become  the  great  entrepot  for 
all  the  new  settlements  which  were  extending  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  population  augmented  in  proportion  to  its  importamfce 
as  a  commercial  d^pot  and  entrepot  for  the  new  states  of  the 
West  In  the  year  1830,  the  aggregate  number  in  the  city 
was  6252  persons  of  all  kinds ;  in  1831  it  began  to  increase 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the  new  impulse  given  to  western 
emigration  and  steam-boat  navigation ;  and  from  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  regularly  progressive.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand ;  and  three  years  afterward,  in  1846^ 
the  entire  population  was  forty  thousand-f  During  the  year 
1845,nearly  one  thousand  buildings  of  all  kinds  had  been  erect- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  again  into  Missouri,  not  only  from  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  States,  but  from  Europe.  Thousands  of  German  immi- 
grants, seeking  homes  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
selected  Missouri  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  cro\^ded 
into  the  fertile  and  healthy  regions  near  its  northern  and  west- 
em  limits. 

Emigration  to  Louisiana  and  Iowa  Territory. — The  tide  of 
westem  emigration  was  not  restricted  by  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  After  the  year  1836,  the  advance  of  pop- 
ulation began  to  reach  both  extremes  of  the  former  province 
of  Louisiana,  heretofore  occupied  by  a  few  sparse  and  remote 
settlements.    All  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lymg 

*  American  AlmaoM  tot  1837,  p.  870.  t  St  Louis  Bepoiter,  April,  1845. 
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southwest  of  the  Teche,  ai^d  north  of  Red  River,  had  been 
thmly  settled  and  imperfectly  explored  as  late  as  the  year 
1834,  when  the  spirit  of  enterpmse  and  land  speculation  first 
began  to  develop  the  extent  of  her  agricultural  resources. 
The  alluvial  regions  southwest  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Teche,  and  east  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  in  the  deltas 
of  Red  River  and  the  Washita,  became  the  theatre  of  explora- 
tions and  new  habitations.  The  lapse  of  five  years  found 
these  regions  occupied  by  a  succession  of  dense  settlements, 
which  now  constitute  the  most  valuable  cotton  plantations  in 
Northern  Louisiana,  opened  chiefly  by  enterprisin^g  planters 
fi-om  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  by  many  firom 
Georgia  and  South  Cajrolina. 

The .  beautiful  and  fertile  upland  prairies  and  unrivalled 
plains  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  had  remained  m  the  occupancy  of  the  native 
tribes,  which  had  gradually  retired  west  of  the  great  lakes,  un- 
til they  commenced  their  aggressions  against  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, under  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Black  Hawk,  in  1829. 
After  a  disastrous  war  of  nearly  three  years  on  the  northern 
fix>ntier  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  confed- 
erates, utterly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, retired,  with  iheir  destitute  and  crest-fallen  followers, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  sought  safety  and  peace  in 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri. 

Here,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  River,  the  vanquished 
warriors  and  their  indomitable  chief  made  overtures  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  negotiations  for  peace.  Before  the 
close  of  September,  1832,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  wj^s 
concluded  between  the  discomfited  savages  and  the  Federal 
government,  providing  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  of  nearly  all  the  lands  owned  or  claimed 
by  them  within  fifty  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  from  the  Des  Moines  River  on  the  south  to 
the  Yellow  River  on  the  north,  and  designated  by  a  certain 
specified  boundary  on  the  west.  This  cession  contained  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  and  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  "  Black  Hawk  Purchase.**  The  In- 
dians, by  this  treaty,  stipulated  to  retire  from  the  country  thus 
relinquished  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1833. 

No  sooner  had  the  stipulated  period  expired,  than  the  white 
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populatien  began  to  adrancci'  into  tke  eeded  territory,  whteh 
was  speedily  orerriin  by  pioneers  and  exploring  parties,  in 
search  of  choioe  lands,  desirable  sites  for  towns,  and  water- 
power,  for  future  locaticxis. 

District  of  Iowa. — The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  year  1883,  at 
Fort  Madison,  by  a  colony  introduced  by  Zachariah  Hawkins, 
Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  town-plat  of  **  Fort  Madison^  was 
laid  off  by  General  John  H.  Knapp  and  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Ejiapp,the  first  lots  in  which  were  exposed  to  sale  early  in  the 
year  1886.*  From  that  time  the  place  continued  to  augment 
its  population,  and  b  less  than  two  years  the  beautiful  loca« 
tioQ  was  covered  by  a  flourishing  town,  containing  neariy  mt 
hundred  inhabitonts,  with  a  large  proportion  06  enterprising 
merchants,  mechanics;  and  manufacturers* 

The  second  settlement  was  made  in  1888,  at  BurKngtout 
seventy-nme  miles  below  Rock  Island.  This  settlement  was 
oondu6ted  bjr  Morton  M.  M^^arrer  and  Simpson  8.  White; 
who  located  their  families  at  this  point  when  it  was  still  ni 
ih»  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  erected  their  cab* 
ins  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  braying  all  the  dangerSi 
privations,  and  sufierings  incident  to  every  new  settlement 
remote  from  the  older  states.  The  same  autumn  the  plat  of 
a  town  was  laid  off  by  A.  Doolittle  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
upon  the  beautiful  area  of  some  sloping  eminences  and  gentle 
dedivities,  comprised  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  surrounding  hills,  which  were  crowned  with  luxuriant 
forests,  and  presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
same  autumn  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  dry-goods 
stores,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ross  and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each 

*  Tfaifl  name  was  f  elected  to  oonapmematate  the  fint  American  pott  establuhed  apcn. 
the  same  groond  aa  early  as  the  year  1808,  soon  after  the  first  Indian  treaty  in  this 
qoavter.  This  post  was  "Tort  Madison/'  erected  as  a  frontier  post  and  Indian  agency 
upon  a  site  selected  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1805|  during  his  expedition  to  the  sonroe* 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  post  was  occupied  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  conntiy  ontil  the 
year  1813,  when  it  was  abandoned,  after  baring  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
•offering  and  fiunine  by  the  combined  savages  of  the  Kgrtftwestern  Territory,  in  allianoe 
with  the  BHtish  forces  of  Canada.  The  beleaguered  garrison,  reduced  by  priiratioa 
mad  fiunine,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  succor  from  die  American  settlements,  was  cooh' 
pdled  to  abandon  die  fort,  and  make  good  tiiek  retreat  by  night  down  Ae  river.  Har* 
ing<)pened  a  covert  way  Ibom  the  southeast  "Uock-faouse  to  the  river,  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  escape,  leaving  the  fbrt  in  flames.— €ee  KewfaalTs  Sketches  of  Iowa» 
p.  199-it4. 

Vol.  II.— N  ir 
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well  supplied  with  weatern  merchandise.  Sudi  was  the  origiii 
of  the  town  of  *^  Burlington/'  wlvch  in  less  than  four  years  be- 
came the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconnn, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a  population  of  fourte«:i 
hundred  persons.* 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and 
twenty*five  miles  abave  St  Louis,  received  its  first  Anglo- 
American  population ;  and  before  seven  years  had. elapsed  it 
had  become  a  rich  commercial  town,  with  an  enterprising 
population  of  fourteen  hundred  persons.  The  new  emigrants 
designated  this  frontier  town  by  the  name  of  *^  Dubuque/'  in 
honor  of  Julien  Dubuque,  the  early  proprietor  of  the  ^  mines 
of  Spain"  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi.  An  enterprising  Ca- 
nadian, he  had  visited  this  region  as  early  as  1786 ;  and,  hav- 
ing fully  explpred  its  mineral  wealth,  he  returned  two  years 
afterward,  and  at  a  formal  council  of  the  Indians  in  17S8,  ob- 
tained firom  them  a  grant  comprising  no  less  than  one  hundred 
^d  forty  thousand  acres  of  Isuid  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  grant  was  subsequoitly,  in  1796,  ccm- 
firmed  by  the  Baron  Carondelet,  and  the  king's  title  was  is- 
sued for  eighteen  square  leagues,  of  land,  having  three  leagues 
firont  on  the  Mississippi,  by  six  leagues  in  length-f 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  settlements  of  less  note 
were  commenced  at  many  other  points  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,:^  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that  Aaron  Street,  a  member 
of  the  **  Society  of  Friends,"  and  son  of  the  Aaron  Street  who 
emigrated  from  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  founded  the  first  Salem 
in  Ohio,  and  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana,  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  the  Iowa  country,  in  search  of  **  a  new  home," 
selected  the  '^beautiful  prairie  eminence"  south  of  Skunk  River 
as  the  site  of  another  Salem  in  the  "  Far  West."  In  his  ram- 
bles thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington,  over  the  uninhabited  re- 
gions, in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 

*  NewhalVf  Sketches  of  low*,  p.  ll»-116.     ^ 

t  JoHen  Daboqne  acqaired  great  wealth  by  hia  miiuDg  operatkma,  and  lived  imtfl 
March  34th,  1810.  Hia  grave  ia  indicated  by  a  atone  monnment,  aitaated  on  a  hi^ 
blnff  near  the  bank  of  the'Miaaiaaippi,  one  mile  betow  the  city  of  Dnbaqae,  and  «pon 
which  ia  Ae  following  inacription,  vis.:  **  Julien  Dubuque,  mineur  du  let  mimn, 
tPEpagne,  mort  man  ISIO,  agU  de  45  ana."— ^ee  NewhaU'a  Sketchea  of  Iowa,  p.  ISl 
Alao,  p.  78-199.  |  Idem,  p.  115. 
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great  advantages  presented  by  the  ^  beautiiiil  and  fertile  prai- 
rie country,  which  abounded  in  groves  of  tall  forest  trees,  and 
was  watered  by  crystal  streams  flowing  amotog  the  variegated 
drapery  of  the  blooming  prairies.''  Transported  with  the  pros- 
pect, the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  **  Now  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  a  country  teeming  with  every  good  thing,  and 
hither  will  t  come,  with  my  children  and  my  children's  chil- 
dren, and  my  flocks  and  herds ;  and  our  dwelling-place  shall 
be  called  '  Salem,'  after  the  peaceful  city  of  our  fathers."* 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem, on  the  frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the 
first  Quaker  settlement  in  Iowa.  Five  years  afterward  this 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached  by  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 

Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  "  District  of 
Iowa,"  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1884,  contained 
nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  for  the  convenience  of  temporary  goveminent, 
the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than 
one  hwidred  miles  north  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  had  been  by 
Congress  erected  into  the  **  District  of  Iowa,"  and  attached  to 
the  District  of  Wisconsin,  snbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory  until  the 
latter  had  assumed  an  independent  state  government  in  1836,^ 
when  the  District  of  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  separate 
government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and 
Dubuque. t  The  aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1 836 
was  10,581  persons.  It  was  not  long  before  the  District  of 
Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  West  for  its  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  afibrd- 
ed  to  agricultural  enterprise. 

*  KewfaaD'f  fflLetobei  of  Iowa,  p.  141-14a. 

t  Newhtll'f  Sketches,  p.  347.    See,  alio,  ehap.  zri  of  tfaia  vohiaie  ;>  e.,  "PrograM*, 
We  Bxteof  ioD^of  tbe  Fedenl  Juriadictkn  over  die  Nocthweiteni  Teiritory." 
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^  Already  the  pio&eer  enugrantfl  had  ovemm  ih/t  first  Biaick 
Hawk  Purchase,  and  were  advancutg  upon  the  Indian  country, 
west  of  the  boundary  line..  Such  was  their  restless  inftpatiei^oe 
to  enter  upon  the  territory  still  in  possession  t)f  the  savages, 
that  the  Federal  govemoieiit  was  constrained  to  take  measures 
for  extending  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  of  1883.  For 
this  object*  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  on  the  2Ui  of  Octobei:,  1687,  in  which  they  coiHidnted  to 
the  extension  Qf  the  western  boundary,  in  latitude  4S^  40',  so 
as  to  include  the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  River,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  present  **  city  of  Iowa/'  The 
Indians  began, to  retire  still  further  west,  and  the  country  upon 
the  principal  sources  of  the*  Iowa  was  thrown  opooi  to  tbe  esh 
terprise  of  the  whites. 

Thus  the  warlike  Sauks  and  Foxes,  from  the  Wisconsin  and 
Rock  River  regions,  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  who  lud 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  early  French  <x>Ionies 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  American  settlements  of  Ohio,  Miohigan^ 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  more  than  a  century  padt,  were  at  hnrt 
compelled  to  retire  still  further  before  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer,  and  to  seek  a  last  asylum  anuHig  the 
Dahcotas  west  o/ the  Mississippi. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the 
population,  and  land-offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and 
Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  9UTreyd.  These, 
by  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  explorers,  were  reported  as 
^a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  undulating  region,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  prairies,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water, 
with  numerous  streams  flowing  throi]^h  a  soil  abounding  with 
limestone  of  divers  varieties,  and  other  kmd  of  rook,  and  some 
coal." 

Iowa  Territory. — Meantime^the  District  of  Iowa,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  18^,  had  been  subdivided  iiito  sixteen  coun* 
ties,  with  an, aggregate  population  of  22,860  souls,  distributed 
sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished.  The  same  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  agree* 
ably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
12th,  1838,  the  District  of  Iowa  was  erected  into  an  independ*' 
ent  territorial  government,  known  as  the  "  Territory  of  Iowa.** 
The  first  "  Territorial  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs'*  was  Robert  Lucas,  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  with 
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James  Clark  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  judge  of  the  first  ju- 
dicial district ;  Joseph  Williams  wat  judge  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first  delegate 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  was  Au- 
gustus C.  Dodge.* 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  •*  all  that 
region  of  country  north  of  Missouri  which  lies  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  nortfiem  limit  of  the  United  States.** 

[A.D.  1839.]  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Iowa  Te> 
ritory  made  provision  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1889,  the  beautifiil  spot  which  is  noW 
occupied  by  the  **  city  of  Iowa**  was  within  the  Indian  hunt- 
hag-grounds,  from  which  the  tribes  had  not  then  retired,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  new  Indian  boundary,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  fourth  it  was 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  site  of  the  future  state 
capital.  On  the  first  of  July  the  survey  of  the  **city^  was 
commenced  upon  a  "scale  of  magnificence  rarely  equalled.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  wide,  and  spacious  lots  and  squares 
were  designated  for  the  public  use,  and  the  "  city  of  Iowa** 
commenced.  Twelve  months  afterwafd  it  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  persons.! 

During  the  year  1889,  emigration  from  New  England,  and 
from  New  York  by  way  of  the  lake  route  from  BuflTalo  to  the 
ports  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly  into  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  thoiie  upon  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  aided  by  the 
unbounded  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  great  lakes 
and  upon  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  emigration 
to  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  census  of  1840  ex- 
hibited the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  48,017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  80,945  persons.  J  * 

«  See  NewhaU'f  Sketohef  of  Iof«.  P-  60-63.  t  Idem,  p.  186-1S6. 

i  Idem,  passim. 
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[A.D.  1840.]  Among  the  emigrants  were  thousands  from 
foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  frugal  and  industrious  people  from  these  states  arrived  in 
great  numbers  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
whence  they  secured  a  speedy  conveyance  to  the  West ;  from 
the  former  port  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  Bufialo,  and  .thence  in  steam-boats  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Racine,  and  Milwaukie 
for  Wisconsin;  and  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  in 
steam-boats  the  co^iveyance  was  speedy  and  direct  to  any 
point  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

[A.D.  1843.]  Such  were  the  routes  by  which  population 
swarmed  to  these  remote  territories ;  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  emigration  previous  to  1843,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  state 
Constitution.  At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  an  act  was 
passed  to  ^  enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a 
state  government."  A  convention  assembled  in  September, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1844,  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  '*  State  of  Iowa ;"  it  being  the  fourth  state  organized 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1844.]  The  populatio^i  of  lowa;^  in  the  mean  time, 
had  increased  to  81,^1  persons  ;  yet  the  people  were  subjected 
to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of  government 
The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  evinced  the  prog- 
ress of  Republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  Democratic  tendency 
so  prominent  in  all  the  new  states.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa 
extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the  state, 
and  oixe  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  application  for  the 
right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  oflfcers,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incor- 
poration was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty 
years,  unless  it  were  designed  for  public  improvements  or  liter- 
ary purposes ;  and  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of 
the  members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
same.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited  from  creating  any  debt 
in  the  name  of  the  state  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, unless  it  ^ere  for  defense  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  in- 
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surrection ;  and  in  suoh  case,  the  bill  creating  the  debt  should, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  its  redemp- 
tioDa  Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first 
Constitution  adopt^  for  the  Sta^e  of  Iowa.  Yet  the  state  was 
not  to  be  finally  ^organized  under  this  Constitution,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of  govemment 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1846.* 

[A.D.  1845.]  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  an  act  was  passed,  March  3d,  1845,  for 
the  admission  of  the  ''State  of  lowa^'  into  the. Federal  Union 
simultaneously  with  the  "  State  of  Florida,"  upon  the  condition 
that  the  people  of  Iowa,  at  a  subsequent  general  election,  as- 
sent to  the  restricted  limits  imposed  by  Congress,  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  general  area  of  other  Western  States ;  but 
the  people. of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  pre^ 
scribed  for  the  new  state,  a  majority  of  nearly  two  tbousaml  in 
the  popular  vote  haying  rejected  the  terms  of  admissicm.  Hence 
Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  government  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  when  the  people,  throngh  their  Legislature, 
acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  formation  of  another  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
moa  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  f 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Northern  Spates  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  slave  states  without  a  corresponding  extension 
of  the  free  states.  Hence,  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  been 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  Union  for  several  years, 
to  restrict  the  southern  representation  in  Congress,  until  the 
balance  of  power  could  be  preserved  by  the  simultaneous  ad* 
mission  of  a  firee  state.  Yet  destiny  decided  for  the  South. 
Florida  assented  to  the^  terms  of  admissicm,  and  took  h^r  ata- 

*  The  people  of  Iowa,  in  1046,  tfiented  to  the  restriction  of  limits,  and  the  ibnnatioa 
of  A  territorial  goyemmenit  over  the  remaining  waste  territocyj^ing  north  and  west  of 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Congress.  Petitions,  with  nomerons  signatures,  demanded  the  . 
proposed  restriction  by  the  organization  of  a  separate  territory,  to  be  designated  and 
known  as  the  "  Dahoota  Territory,"  comprising  the  Indian  territory  beyond  the  organ* 
ised  settlements  of  Iowa.  Congress  accordingly  anthorised  a  second  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  another  state  Constitation,  and  this  convention  assembled  in  May,  1846,  anfl 
adopted  another  Constitation,  which  was  sabmitted  to  Congress  in  June  following.  In 
Angast  die  State  of  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  aod  the  first  state 
election  was,  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Clarke,  to  be  held  on  the  S6th  day  of  Oo> 
tober  foUowing. 

t  The  teniUrial  govemon  of  Iowa  were  as  foUows: 

1.  Bobert  Lncas,  term  of  service  from  1838  to  1841. 

2.  John  Chambers,        "  "  1841  to  1844. 

3.  John  Ohamben,  reappointed  1844. 
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tioQ  as  an  indepondent  state,  while  Iowa,  rejeetiBg  the  terflu, 
remained  a  territorial  dependence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  accession  to  the  weight  t>f  southern 
influence.  l*he  same  year  witnessed  the  admission  of  the  great 
*^  Slate  of  Texas"  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  and  equal 
nemher. 

Florida  and  Texas  were  slaveholdfaig  states  in  virtue  of 
their  original  rights  as  French  and  Spanish  provinces,  which 
were  secured  to  their  inhabitants  by  subsequent  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  with  those  powers  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But  in  lowa  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
m  1820,  whidi  restricted  slavery  to  that  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Louisiana  lying  and  situated  so«th  of  the  parallel  of 
86^  dO',  excepting  from  these  limits  only  the  State  of  Missouri* 
Moreover,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  'a  latitude  where  slave 
kbor  was  unprofitable,  and  but  few  inducements  presented  for 
its  introduction.  Hence  Iowa,  in  her  Constitution,  was  bound 
to  exclude  negro  slavery  from  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  greater  portion  of  emigmnts  to  lowm 
and  Wisconsin^  came  from  the  free  states  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a 
hrge  propqrtion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  Germany,  France, 
«m1  Great  Britain.  These  together  form  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  and  industrious  communities  in  the  West 

After  the  organization  of  Iowa  Territory^  and  especially  after 
the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  strongly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  extreme  western  con- 
fines of  the  former  province  of  Louisiana.  The  inde&tigable 
explorations  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  the  Nebrasca  Ter- 
ritory, upon  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  those  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Columbia  or  Lewis  River,  opened  the  way  for  emi- 
grants through  the  "  South  Pass"  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
early  as  the  year  1840,  several  colonies,  lured  by  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  missionaries  upon  the  Wallamette, 
had  taken  up  the  line  of  march,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Oregon  and  California.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
good  wagon-road  had  been  marked  out  to  the  South  Pass,  by 
which  emigrants  imperceptibly  passed  beyond  the  great  ranges 

*  For  "  WlfooniiD  Territory,"  fee  ofampter  zvi,  "  ProgreMiyelBztaiinoaof  the  Fed- 
eral JviadictkNi  over  the  Nortfaweftem  Tmtkorj  to  the  IfiMiMtppi,"  &o. 
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of  the  Roclcy  or  Oregon  Mountains.  During  the  year  1844| 
emigration  had  so  far  augmented  the  settlements  upon  the 
south  fork  of  the  Columbia,  that  the  people  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  1845  to  organize  for  themselves  a  provisional  govern* 
ment,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  a  poT'- 
tion  of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.*  The  summer  of  184« 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  l6ng-contested  Oregoa 
question,  by  a  formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  United  States  acquired  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  for  north  as  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude.  This  removed  aU  firatrs  of  fbrngn  ju^ 
risdiction  from  the  settlers,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  unequivocal  authority  over  the  countrj^ 
and  to  encourage  its  growth  by  the  liberal  grant  of  lands  to 
the  families  of  occupants. 

RJ9-ANNJBXATION    OF   TEXAS. 

[A.D.  1821.]  It  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  by  th/^ 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  the 
United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  western  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine.* 
After  the  final  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  both  governments,- 
and  the  cession  and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Sabine,  and  erected  it  into  the  **  Province  of  Texas,''  under  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  savages,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlements, located  chiefly  at  the  remote  points  of  San  Augustine, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  Sabine ;  at  Nacogdoches,  forty 
miles  west  gf  San  Augustine ;  besides  other  settlements  upon 
the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  and  as  far  westward 

*  The  eBugration  lo  OregDU  ^  the  Great  Platte  and  Sooth  PaM  ia  atated  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty -seven,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  1 843.  In  1843  the  number  of  em* 
igrantB,  men,  women,  and  children,  wa«  eight  hundred  and  aeventy-five,  beridei  one  thoit- 
mid  three  himdred  head  of  oatde.  In  1844  the  emigraBti  were  one  tfaouaand  four  hak» 
(Ired  and  seventy-five,  including  men,  women,  and  duldren,  besides  three  tixnisand  head 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1845  the  number  was  three  tiiousand,  men,  women,  and  chiN 
ren,  and  seven  tiioasand  ftve  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Total  of  Ameiieia 
daiigrants  in  1845,  eight  thosisaad}  Britiah  emigrants*  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Such  was  the  increase  of  American  population  in  Oregon. — See  Weekly  Union, 
vd.  i.,  No.  45,  p.  708,  709.  *  See  voL  i,  hook  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  99,  100. 
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as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  country  between  these  r^mott 
settlements  was  almost  uninhabited,  being  occupied  solely  by 
a  few  roving  savages,  and  some  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
or  Anglo-Americans,  who  had  taken  up  their  solitary  residence 
among  the  Indians.  The  whole  population,  including  some 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely  exceeded 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  the  rei* 
mains  of  old  colonies  formed  during  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  province  of  Louisiana. 

Each  principal  settlement,  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
Nacogdoches,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  a  military 
commandant,  who  exercised  civil  and  military  authority  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  presidio.  At  each  presidio  was  established 
a  ^  mission,"  which  generally  preceded  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments, and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  around  which  population 
concentrated  in  the  wilderness. 

The  old  "  missions,"  or  ancient  edifices,  whose  remains  are  yet 
seen  in  Western  Texas,  were  of  massive  stone,  and  resembled 
the  feudal  castles  of  Europe.  Several  of  them  were  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
some  of  them  are  coeval  wifli  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  nearly  all  built  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  consisting  of  a  church  in  a  fort.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient are  those  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Goliad.  The 
former  has  become  memorable  in  the  recent  history  of  Texas, 
on  account  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fall  of 
Travis  and  his  heroic  band. 

Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  Under  the  Spanish  men- 
arclty  until  the  year  1621,  when  Mexico  became  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Up  to  this  period  Texas  was  almost  an  unknown 
wilderness,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  indefinite  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  the  mil- 
itary commandant,  from  emigrating  to  the  province.  The  few 
Spanish  subjects  who  had  sufiicient  enterprise  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  anew  country,  were  constrained, 
by  their  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  to  congregate  in  small, 
compact  settlements  around  the  garrisoned  posts  or  fortified 
missions.  Under  such  circumstances  commenced  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar ;  aUo  the  town  of  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia, 
Refugio,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Nacogdoches.  Around  each  of 
these  presidios  small  portions  of  land  were  brought  into  cul* 
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tiTation  for  the  support  of  the  little  colony ,*  while  all  beyond 
was  but  one  remove  from  savage  life.  The  principal  articles 
cultivated  by  these  colonies  were~^com,  sugar-cane,  beans,  and 
other  culinary  vegetables,  barely  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  left  in  its  primitive  con* 
dition,  and  such  it  remained,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  reclaim  it  by  emigration  and  settlement,  un- 
til the  final  subversion  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  Mexico  from  the  imbedile  and  improvident  dominion  of 
Spain, 

[A.D.  1824.]  On  the  24th  of  October,  1824,  the  Mexican 
States  adopted  a  Republican  form  of  government,  embracing 
**  a  confederation  of  independ^it  states,**  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  ^  United  States  of  Mexico."  In  this  confederation 
the  departments  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one 
state,  and  were  jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  Texas 
became  a  favorite  subject  of  national  policy  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  ^courage  enter- 
prising individuals  from  foreign  countries  to  establish  large 
colonies  of  emigrants  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  some  portions  of  Europe.  Founders  of  colo- 
nies, or  EmpresarioSf  were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements 
for  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  country, 
designated  in  their  respective  ^  grants ;"  the  extent  of  the  grant 
being  proportionate  to  the  number  of  ccJonists  to  be  introduced. 
The  first  grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  uhder  its  provisions  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  introduce  three  hundred 
&milies  firom  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  man,  hav- 
ing departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his  colony, 
died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilderness,  leaving  his  plans 
of  colonization  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  son.  Colonel  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  who  possessed  the  talents^  energy,  and  judgment  req- 
uisite for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Having  succeeded  to 
his  fistther^s  enterprise,  he  subsequently  acquired  more  influence 

•  Bm^ktd'B  CowiMwhwMriTe  AtfM,  ait  "Tezaa,"  p.  64. 
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with  the  Mexican  government  thaa>  any  other  €mpre^arU>  in  the 
province. 

The  difficnities,  privations,  and  dangere  of  :a  new  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  Texas  were  such  as  had  been  experiettced 
by  the  pioneer  settlements  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
first  occupancy  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  alike  remote  from 
tfie  aid  and  resources  of  a  civilized  country.  Yet  the  native 
tribes  of  savages  in  Texas  were  less  numerous  and  warlike 
than  those  which  were  encountered  in  the  settiemMit  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1832.]  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  when  neariy  the 
whole  area  of  the  department  of  Texas  had  been  parceled  out 
into  extensive  grants  for  settlement  by  the  different  empresariotf 
with  their  colonies.  Thb  country ,  was  also  organized  into  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  or  subordinate  departments,  each  oom« 
prising  a  number  of  *•  grants.**    These  were, 

I.  Dm^ARTMBNT  OP  Nacoodoches  :  Comprising  five  grants* 
viz. :  those  of  Zavatta,  Whelin^  BumeU,  FiKsoiOy  and  Milam. 

II.  Department  OF  Brazos  :  Comprising  the  first  and  second 
grants  of  Anstinj  and  that  of  Austin  and  Williams. 

III.  Department  of  Bexar  :  Comprising  the  grants  of  De 
Witt,  De  Leon,  Power,  l^Mulkn,  and  M^Elone. 

IV.  Northwestern  Department  :  Comprising  the  first  and 
second  grants  of  Cameron,  cmd  that  of  Woodbury,  &c. 

Under  this  policy,  emigration  fix>m  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the 
population  in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  18S4,  when  po- 
litical troubles  began  to  convulse  the  Mexican  Republic 

[A.D.  1885.]  At  this  time  the  whole  Anglo-Ameriean  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  twenty  thousand ;  of  this  number 
General  Austin's  colony  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  half  the  entire  population.  These  were 
chiefly  emigrants  firom  the  United  States ;  almost  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  fi*om  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  fiimished 
its  proportional  quota. 

The  Mexicans  within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period 
scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand,  most  of  \riH>m  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar.* 

Meantime,  Texas  and  Goahuila,  comprising  the  territory  fit>m 

*  See  Moore'i  Texas,  edftkm  OflSiO,  p.  M. 
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ibe  SaUne  westward  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  including  the 
^  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,''  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  had 
be^i  constituted  one  independent  state,  duly  re^M^esented  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.  But  they  were  not  formed,  it  seems,  to 
exist  m  harmony  together.  The  active  enterprise  and  innate 
energy  of  the  Anglo- American  peof^,  who  constituted  a  large 
pro|>ortk>n  of  the  inhabitante  of  Texas  proper,  required  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  together  with  imple- 
amds  of  husbandry,  machinery,  and  colonial  supplies,  which 
were  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  domestic 
oomfort  In  the  in&ncy  of  their  settlements,  these  mdispensa- 
Ue  suppUes  could  be  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  by  importation,  and  of 
better  quality  and  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could  be  |m>duced 
in  a  new-  settlement  T-he  colonists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  had  been  familiar  with  the  me  and  ad  van* 
tages  of  tucb  suppliea,^  and  without  which  prosperity  was  hope- 
less. Yet  by  the  Mexican  tariff  the  articles  which  were  moet 
indispensable  to  them  as  succeseful  agriculturists  and  intelli- 
gent fttrmem  were  exdnded,  or  were  so  augmented  in  their 
cost  by  prohibitory  duties  as  to  be  virtually  banished  from 
popular  use.  Amot^  liie  articles  thus  excluded  from  the  new 
settlements  were  to  be  found  many  which  cotdd  not  be  produ- 
ced in  amew  country  still  in  its  inftncy  as  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Thus  the  bcmeat  and  industmms  emigrant  was  ex- 
posed to  the  avarice  of  the  mcmopoliBt  and  speculator,  who 
eould  extort  from  him  his  whole  available  rescHirces  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  necessaries  of  domestic  use. 

As  a  relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the  people  of  Texas, 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  represented 
tfieir  condition,  and  respectfiilly  prayed  .^  that  certain  articles 
iadispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas''  might  be  **  admitted 
/res  of  dufy  for  three  years,"  until  manufeeturing  establish- 
inents  could  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  Texas.*  The 
Mexican  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and 
also  to  a  petition  ^tbat  Texas,  aa  a  state,  should  be  separated 

*  The  irticlei  enumerated  in  the  Texan  petition  a«  indispeniable  to  the  protpeiii^ 
of  Texas  were  j^rovigions,  iron  and  eteel,  madhinery,  farming  ateniili;  tooLi  of  the  vft- 
ilOM  mMJianic  uu,  knd-wm  and  hoDow-ware,  nai]i»  wagMw  aad  oarti,  cotton  beg* 
ging  and  bale  rope,  ooane  cotton  gooda  aad  clothing,  shoei,  hata,  and  hooa^old  fami- 
tore,  powder  and  lead,  ibot,  books  and  stationery,  medicines,  and  tobacco  in  small 
qaatttitiat*    6a6  Bfdfctd'a  Oaiiiptoht«aiye  Atiai,  p»  M. 
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from  Coahuila/'  and  be  represented  sepaititely  in  the  Mexican 
Congress. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  year  1835  the  different  grants  in 
Texas  had  received  important  accessions  to  their  population, 
comprising  many  active  and  enterprising  Irish,  English,  and 
Grerman  emigrants,  who  were  distributed  over  the  country  in 
separate  colonies,  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Americans 
from  the  United  States. 

The  liberties  of  Mexico  had  begun  to  totter  under  the  dicta- 
torial sway  t)f  (reneral  Santa  Anna,  and  several  of  the  states 
openly  renounced  his  authority.  Texas  was  among  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  arbitrliry  measures  of  the  existing  gov* 
emment,  the  arms  of  which  were  turned  against  those  prov- 
inces  that  dared  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Mexican  Congress  at  length  were  driven  from  their 
halls  by  the  ariped  soldiery  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  servile  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Texas,  ^^aptured 
and  dispersed  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahuiia,  and 
drove  forth  the  judges  and  courts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 
Several  states  resisting  his  usurpations,  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  his  arms ;  and  a  general  order  was  issued,  and  the  lawless 
4ecree  of  a  military  despot  was  enforced,  for  disarming  the 
free  citizens  of  Texas.  But  the  people  of  Texas,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  germs  of  American 
fi'eedom  in  their  hearts,  defied  the  commands  of  the  treacher- 
ous tyrant  Having  remonstrated  against  the  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
dictator,  and  established  a  provisicmal  government,  which,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1885,  issued  a  manifesto,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

'^Whereas,  Geperal  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy.  Now  the  good  people  of  Texas,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  right,  do  solemnly  declare : 

**  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of 
military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Republican  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico  of  I824.*'* 

*  Senator  Walker**  Speedy  deliyered  in  Senate  of  .United  Statea,  May  Mdw  1844 
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The  war  was  immediately  prosecuted  against  Texas.  Mar- 
tin Perfecto  de  Cos,  lieutenant  commandant  under  Santa  Anna, 
invaded  the  State  of  Texas  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  army, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  who  were  arrayed  in  defense 
of  the  Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  support  Heaven 
frowned  upon  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  General  Cos  and  his 
whole  force  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Granting  him  the 
privileges  of  civilized  war&re,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1835, 
the  Texan  commander,  presuming  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier, 
stipulated  for  the  release  of  his  barbarian  captives  upon  the 
condition  **  that  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic, 
under  parole  of  honor,  and  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  op- 
pose the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824." 

[A.D.  1886;]  But  the  faithless ,  Spaniard,  regardless  of  hit 
plighted  honor,  returned  a  few  months  afterward,  accompanied 
by  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna  himself^  at  the  head  of  a  formida* 
ble  army  of  hireling  soldiers,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  in« 
discriminate  slaughter  to  all  those  who  resisted  the  reign  of  the 
usurper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  people  of  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  March» 
1886,  by  their  delegates  in  General  Convention,  assembled  at 
Washington,  issued  their  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  which, 
after  reciting  a  long  train  of  grievances  and  usurpations  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  terminating 
with  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  and  invasion  by  his  merce- 
Baries  in  1835,  concluded  as  follows : 

**  We  then  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assistance ; 
our  appeal  has  been  made, in  vain ;  though  months  have  elaps- 
ed, no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  heard  from. the  inte- 
rior. We  are,  thereforef  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty  and  the  substitution  of  a  military  government; 
that  they  are  ui^  to  befree^  and  incapable  of  self-government 

^  The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  now  decrees 
our  eternal  political  separation. 

"  We,  thereforey  the  delegates^  with  plenary  powers  of  the  peo- 
pU  of  TezaSf  in  solemn  convention  assembled^  appealing  to  a 
candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition^  do  hereby  re- 
sohe  and  declare  that  our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican 
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Justion  hiiB  forever  ended^  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do  now 
constihUe  a  FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT 
REFUBLIQ,  and  arefutty  invested  with  all  the  righU  and  aU 
tributes  which  properly  belong  to  independent  tuitions  ;  and^  con* 
scious  of  the  rectitiuk  of  our  iiUentionsi  we  fearlessly  and  confir 
dently  submit  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  jof  the  destinies 
(^nations.** 

The  appeal  was  suslained  by  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
tbe  sanguinary  tyrant,  with  his  mercenary  host,  advanced  to 
his  inevitable  doom*  On  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  north  of 
Galveston  Bay,  the  dictator  and  his  army  were  overthrown  in 
a  most  disastrous  battle,  and  himfelf,  a  suppliant  captive,  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.* 

*  Santa  Anna,  who  waa  acting  preaident  of  Mexico,  aa  well  aa  mflitaiy  dictator  and 
OTBrnaiwiar-fa-ohief  of  the  araaiea^  then  aoaptjye  in  theRgpoMicof  Tagaa,  prooorad  hia 
releaae  from  captivity,  and  liia  aa(e  oonveyance  from  the  United  Statea  in.  a  national 
reaael,  and  also  the  Uvea  and  liberty  of  hia  captive  army,  by  a  voluntary  agreement  on 
hia  part;  confirmed  by  two  fantal  treatioa,  atipolatbig  fiv  tba  reoognition  at  the  ijoim 
pendence  of  Texaa,  with,  the  Bio  del  Mbrte  aaitaweatem  boundary.  The  tvro  treatiat 
are  aa  foUowa,  via. :  • 

1.  Seerei  Treaty. 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general-in-chief  of  die  army  of  operatioaa,  aad  Proai- 
dcnt  of  the  B^oblic  of  Mexico,  before,  the  government  eatahliahed  in  Texaa,  aolemnly 
pledgea  himaelf  to  folfill  the  ittpnlationa  contained  in  &e  Mowing  articlea,^aa  fkr  af 
eoDoema  mmaeu  * 

Article  1.  He  ^wiU  not  take  np  anna,  nor  canae  than  to  be  taken  up,  againattiie  peo- 
ple of  Texaa  daring  Hie  preaent  war  of  independence. 

Art  9.  He  will  give  hia  ordera  that,  in  the  ahorteat  thne,  the  Mexican  troopa  may 
leare  the  terriloiy  of  Texas. 

Art  3.  He  will  ao  prepare  miittera  in  the  cabinet  of  Mexico,  that  the  miaaion  that 
may  be  aent  thither  by  the  govenmient  of  Texaa  may  be  well  received ;  and  that,  bj 
meana  of  negotiationa,  all  diiferenoea  may'  be  aettled,  and  the  tadependenoa  that  hat 
been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledged. 

Art.  4.  A  treaty  of  commeice,  amity,  and  limita  will  be  eatablished  between  Mexico 
and  Texaa.     The  territory  cfike  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  fAe  Rio  Bravo  dd  Norte, 
Alt.  9.  The  prompt  relam  of  Ckneral  Santa  Anna  |o  ^raCnu  beii^  indiipenfahk, 
iot  the  pnrpoae  of  effecting  hia  ademn  engagementa,  the  government  of  Texaa  wiU 
provide  for  hia  immediate  embarkation  for  aaid  port 

Art  6.  Thia  inatroment  being  obligatory  on  one  part  aa  w«M  aa  on  the  other,  wiU  h% 
aigned  by  dnpUoata,  remaining  folded  and  aealed  until  die  nagotiation  akall  have  bean 
conclnded,  when  it  will  be  reatored  to  hia  Excellency  (General  Santa  Anna ;  no  nae  of  it 
to  be  made  before  that  time,  nnleaa  there  aboold  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  die  otmr 
ttaothug  paft&ea. 
^ort  of  Velaaoo^  May  14th,.  1636. 

(Signed)  Datid  O.  Bvrkkt. 

Ajrromo  Lopbs  i>«  Sahta  Aiwa* 
jAMxa  CoLLiiiawoaTH,  Secr^aiy  of  Stata. 
Bailt  Hardiman,  Secretaxy  of  the  Treaanij. 
V.  H.  Oratsok,  Attorney-general. 
9.  Open  Treaty, 
AiMaa  of  agxeanMit  antared  into  between  hia  fiseelleiK^  David  Ow  BanuD^  pttai- 
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It  was  on  the  21st  of  April  that  Santa  Anna  encountered  the 
Texan  forces,  under  General  Samuel  Houston,  in  the  battle 
which  annihilated  his  army,  gave  freedom  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  established  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  her  western 
boundary.  . 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Convention  unanimously  adopted 
a  Constitution  for  a  Republican  government,  similar  in  its  fea- 

dent  of  the  Eepablic  of  Texu,  of  the  one  part,  and  hiB  ExceHenoy  General  Antonio 
Lopes  de  Santa  Anna,  preaident  and  g^eneral-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  army,  of  the 
other  part: 

Article  1.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agreea  that  he  will  not  take  ap 
aims,  nor  will  exercise  his  inflaence  to  caose  thdm  to  be  taken  np,  against  the  people 
of  Texas  daring  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art  2.  All  hostilities  between  the  Mexican  and  Texan  troops  will  oease  i«*wi^i«iti^ 
I7,  both  on  land  and  water. 

Art  3.  The  Mexican  tiDops  will  vacate  the  territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  tiie  other 
side  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Art  4.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  persoD 
withont  his  consent  and  Just  indemnification,  osing  only  soch  articles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  sabsiitence,  in  cases  when  the  owner  may  not  be  present,  ^nd  remitting  to 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas,  or  to  the  commissionen  to  be  i4>pointed  for  the 
a^jostment  of  such  matters,  an  accoont  of  the  valae  of  the  property  consumed,  the 
pUuse  where  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Art  5.  That  all  private  property,  indnding  cattle,  horses,  negio  slaves,  or  indentured 
persons  of  whatever  denoi|unation,that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portkm  of  the 
Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  anny  since  the  commencement 
of  (the  last  invasion,  shall  be  restored  to  the  commander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 

Art  6.  T|ie  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  coming  into  contact  with  eadi 
other ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  careful  not  to  ap- 
proach within  a  less  distance  of  the  Mexican  army  than  five  leagues. 

Art  7.  The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make  any  other  delay  on  its  march  Aan  that 
which  ii  necessary  to  take  up  their  hospitals,  baggage,  &c,  and  to  cross  the  rivers. 
Any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an  infraction  of  thii 
agreement 

Art  8.  By  express,  to  be  immediately  dispatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to 
General  Vicente  Filisola,  and  to  General  T.  J.  Bush,  commander  of  the  Texan  army, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  its  stipulations ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  will  ex- 
change engagements  to  comply  with  tiie  same. 

Art  9.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  army  or  its  an- 
tiiorities  be  forthwith  released,  with  fi*ee  passports  to  return  to  their  homes ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  a  corresponding  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now 
in  possession  of  the  government  of  Texas,  shall  be  inmiediatoly  released.  The  re- 
mainder (tf  the  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in  tiie  possession  of  the  government  of 
Texas  to  be  treated  with  due  humanity ;  any  extraordinary  comforts  that  may  be  for- 
nished  them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Alt.  10.  Ckneral  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  deemed  proper.    The  contracting  parties  sign  the  instrument  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose,  by  duplicate,  At  the  port  of  Velapco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836. 
(Signed)  David  G.  Bubnkt. 

Jamks  Gollinsworth,  Secretary  of  State. 

A9TONIO  XOPKZ  DK  SaNTA  AllllA. 

Bailt  Hardiman ,  Secretaiy  of  tiie  Treasoiy. 
P.  H.  Gratsok,  Attorney-general 
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tures  to  that  of  the  United  States,  m  which  the  people  assume 
the  name  and  title  of  the  "  Republib  of  Texas.** 

[A.D.  1842.]  From  this  time  until  the  year  1842,  for  more 
than  six  years,  the  Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  maintain 
the  rank  and  station  of  an  independent  nation,  and  had  been 
formally  recognized  as  such,  not  only  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  aluo  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland.  As  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  declared  m  an  official  dispatch  of  July  8th,  1842, 
"From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to 
the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external 
signs  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with 
quite  as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and 
independent,  acknowledged  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  with- 
in her  territory /or  six  or  seven  years^  and  Mexico  herself  re- 
fraining,/or  all  that  period^  from  any  further  attempt  to  re- 
establish her  own  authority  over  that  territory.** 

In  confirmation  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Vanzandt,  the  Te±- 
an  charge,  two  years  afterward,  in  May,  1844,  declared  that 
^  There  has  been  no  war  waged  by  Mexfco  i^ainst  Texas, 
and  there  is  now  no  war,  and  for  a  Idng  time  past  there  has 
been  uninterrupted  peace,  with  the  exception  of  three  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  pillaging  the 
weak  and  isolated  settlements,  neither  of  which  was  able  to 
maintain  its  position  within  the  settlements  longer  than  eight 
days,  all  of  which  occurred  in  1842.*'* 

Meantime,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  European 
powers,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
thus  ratifymg  fully  their  formal  recognition  of  independence. 

But  the  feeble  and  distracted  government  of  Mexico,  al- 
though unable  to  wage  a  war  of  subjugation  against  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  had  still  persevered  in  the  absurd  declaration 
that  it  was  yet  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  had  begun  to 
produce  a  rapid  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in  Texas.  Organ- 
ized counties  were  annually  multiplied ;  new  settlements  were 
opened,  and  population  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  upon  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado. 

*  Speech  of  Senator  Walker,  May  90tfa,  1644. 
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In  the  year  1840  emigration  began  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  the  western  states  of  Europe ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  the  population^  exclusive 
of  Indians,  had  increased  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  distributed  over  more  than  forty  large  coun- 
ties,* chiefly  east  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Texas,  at  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, having  been  principally  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  population  having  been 
derived  chiefly  irom  the  same  source,  had  never  ceased  to  so- 
licit admission  into  the  American  Union  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  that  confederacy.  A  union,  or,  rather,  a 
re-uniott  with  that  great  Republic,  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
stant desire,  the  consummation  of  their  security  and  happiness 
as  a  number  of  the  great  family  of  nations.  As  early  as  the 
year  1836,  and  within  seven  months  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  sought  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  al- 
most unanimously  on  the  16th  of  November,  1836,  viz. : 

*^  Whereas,  the  good  people  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  a 
proclamation  of  his  Excellency  Daniel  6.  Burnet,  president, 
md  ifUerimj  of  the  Republic,  did,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  at  an  election  held  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  of  Congress,  vote  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  unanimity  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  elective  franchise,  only  ninety- 
three  of  the  whole  population  voting  against  it : 
I  **BeU  therefore  resolved^  by  the  Seriate  angl  House  of  Repre-^ 
sentatives  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  president  be,  sxkd  he  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dis- 
patch forthwith  to  the  government  of  the  "^United  States  of 
America  a  minister  vested  with  ample  and  plenary  power  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
for  an  immediate  annexation  to  the  United  States,  a  measure  re- 
quired by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  fully  concurred  in  by  the  present  Congress.^ 

But  General  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
refused  to  give  occasion  of  complaint  to  Mexico.    **  Too  early 

*  See  Ifoore'i  Tezu ,  pasiim. 
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a  movement,**  said  he,  •*  might  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neighbors 
to  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
selves." 

Again,  in  August,  1837,  Texas,  through  her  minister,  G^- 
eral  Memucan  Hunt,  a  second  time  desired  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  president,  Mr. Van  Buren,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  declined  to  encourage  the  proposition.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  acknowledge  her 
independence  as  existing  in  fact,  and  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  to  seal  the  permanence  of  the  change.  Hmce  Texas 
was  excluded  from  the  proffered  union  for  nearly  six  years 
longer,  that  her  independence  should  be  fully  established  and 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  independently  of  any 
agency  from  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  for,  said 
General  Jackson,  although  "  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
she  claims  is  identified  with  her  independence,  yet  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  its  transfer  to  the  United  States." 

Yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which  had 
been  waged  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  which  was  still 
threatened.  But  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  minis- 
ter was  treated  with  unmerited  neglect  and  indignity. 

Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  entered  into  by 
General  Santa  Anna  in  Texas,  his  government  in  Mexico,  with 
his  approbation,  renounced  the  acts  of  the  captive  dictator* 
and,  repudiating  the  obligation  therein  contained,  still  continued . 
to  proclaim  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  for  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  which  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  to  be  arrayed  in  a  barbarous  war  of 
extermination.  Meanwhile,  the  border  population  was  to  be 
harassed,  and  the  country  desolated  by  predatory  incursions, 
until  preparations  were  effected  for  its  final  invasion. 

[A.D.  1844.]  Meantime,  the  people  of  Texas,  through  their 
government,  still  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and, 
early  in  the  year  1^44,  the  president,  considering  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  fully  established,  and  her  sovereignty  hav- 
ing been  sustained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  eight 
years,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  menaces  of  Mexico,  entered 
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int6  negotiations,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Texas,  prepar- 
atory to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  its  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember following,  President  Tyler  communicated  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  presented,  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Senate,  a  formal  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.* 
In  order  to  render  this  step  less  obnoxious  to  Mexico,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  had 
dispatched  the  Hon.  Wilson  Shannon  as  minister  plenipoten- 

*  That  portion  of  Mr.  Tyler's  message  which  refers  more  espedaUy  to  this  subject 
was  in  the  ibllowing  words : 

"  Since  yoor  last  session  Mexico  has  threatened  to  renew  die  war,  and  has  either 
made,  or  proposes  to  make,  formidable  preparations  for  invading  Texas.  She  has  is- 
sued decrees  and  proclamations  preparatory  to  the  commencement  d  hostilities,  foil 
of  threats,  revolting  to  homanity,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  woald  arouse  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christendom.  This  new  demonstration  of  feeling,  there  is  too  much  reasos 
to  believe,  has  been  prodnced  in  consequence  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty  of 
annexation  with  Texas.  The  executive,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  sndi 
proceedings ;  and  it  felt  it  to  be  due,  as  well  to  itself  as  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  that 
a  strong  representation  should  be  made  to  the  Mexican'  government  upon  the  subject 
This  was  accordingly  done,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  copy  of  the  accompanying  dispatch 
from  Hie  Secretaiy  of  State  to  the  United  States  envoy  at  Mexico.  Mexico  has  no 
right  to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  worid,  by  urging  any  longer  a  useless  and  fruidess 
contest.  Such  a  condition  of  things  would  not  be  tolesated  on  the  European  continent 
Why  should  it  be  on  this  T  A  war  of  desolation,  such  as  is  now  threatened  by  Mexico, 
can  not  be  waged  without  involving  our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  idle  to  believe 
that  such  a  war  could  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  our  own  citizens,  inhabiting 
adjoining  states ;  and  our  neutrality  would  be  violated,  in  despite  of  all  effinrts  on  the 
part  of  Uie  government  to  prevent  it  The  country  is  settled  by  ^migrants  fnim  the 
United  States,  under  invitations  held  out  to  them  by  Spain  and  Mexico.  Those  emi- 
grants have  left  behind  them  friends  and  relatives,  who  would  not  fail  to  S3rmpathize 
^th  them  in  their  difficulties^  and  who  would  be  led  by  those  sympathies  to  partici- 
pate in  their  struggles,  however  energetic  the  action  of  gofvemment  to  prevent  it  Nor 
would  the  numerous  and  formidable  bands  of  Indians,  ^e  most  warlike  to  be  found  in 
any  land,  which  occupy  th?  extensive  regions  contiguous  to  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  who  are  in  possession  d  large  tracts  of  country  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
be  likely  to  remain  passive.  The  inclinatic^  of  those  numerous  tribes  lead  ^em  in- 
variably to  war  -vi^henever  pretexts  exist 

"  Mexico  had  no  ju^t  grounds  of  displeasure  against  this  government  or  people  fbr 
negotiating  the  treaty.  What  interest  of  hers  was  nffected  by  the  treaty  f  She  was 
despoiled  of  nothing,  since  Texas  was  forever  lost  to  her.  The  independence  of  Texas 
was  recognized  by  seventl  of  Hie  leading  powers  of  the  ear^L  She  was  free  to  treat ; 
free  to  adopt  her  own  line  of  pdicy ;  free  to  take  the  course  which  she  believed  was 
best  calculated  to  s<(fcure  her  happiness.  H^  government  and  people  decided  on  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States;  and  the  executive  saw,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  ter- 
ritory, ^e  means  of  advancing  their  permanent  happiness  and  glory.  What  principle 
of  good  faith,  then,  was  violated  f  What  rule  of  political  morals  trampled  under  foot  ? 
So  far  as  Mexico  herself  was  concerned,  the  ineasure  should  have  been  regarded  bj 
her  as  highly  beneficial.  Her  inability  to  reconquer  Texas  had  been  exhibited,  I  repeat 
by  eight — now  nine — ^years  of  firuitless  and  ruinqns  contests.  In  the  mean  time,  Texas 
has  been  growing  in  population  and  resources.  Emigration  has  flowed  into  her  terri- 
tory from  all  parts  of  die  worid  in  a  cuvrent  which  continues  to  increase  in  strength.*' 
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tiary  to  the  Mexican  goveniinent,  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  «11  former  difficulties,  and  to  provide 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  minister  was  instructed  to  protest  against  a  further  pros* 
ecution  of  war  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to.  use  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  government  of  Mexico  to  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  annexaticm  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  Rejon,  in  the  nK>8t 
offensive  terms,  charged  the  government  of  the  United  States 
with  instigating  the  revolt  in  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  American  Union ;  he  also  charged  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  design  of  emigrating  to  Texas  as 
early  as  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  ultimately  from 
the  Mexican  confederation.  He  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  been  guilty  of  gross  duplicity  toward  Mexico, 
with  a  fixed  purpose  of  dismembering  her  empire ;  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  General  Houston  to 
Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  country. 

After  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Mexican  government  to 
a  dignified  negotiation,  by  conciliating  the  bitter  hostility  evin^ 
oed  toward  the  United  States,  and  to  placate  the  unconquerable 
resolution  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  actual  hostilities  by  menace  and  insult,  accompanied 
by  an  utter  refusal  to  arrange  former  difliculties,  and  the  arrear- 
ages for  indemnities  withheld  in  violation  of  former  treaty 
stipulations,  the  American  minister  demanded  his  passports, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.* 

*  To  the  general  tenor  of  IL  Rejon'i  offbusiYe  ofavget,  Mr.  Shaimnn  replied  ptrllj 
ai  foUowa: 

•  «••••  •• 

"  The  nnderaigned  repeata,  that  to  make  audi  a  chaige  aigaea  an  ^tter  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  Mexico,  or  a  deliberate  paipoae  of  making  a  falae  charge  againat  the 
government  of  the  United  Statea. 

•  •  •  «  •  «  •  #.. 

"That  diere  may  not  be  fintiier  cavil  on  tUa  point,  and  to  ptore  tiiat  the  goremment 
of  Mexico,  and  not  the  goremment  of  Ae  United  States,  is  responsible  for  the  proceed- 
ings in  Texas,  which  resnlted  in  the  dedaration  of  independencef  and  the  snbseqaent 
application  to  be  annexed  to  ttie  United  States,  the  nnderaigned  refers  to  the  weB- 
known  facts  of  Mexican  history ;  and  to  show  the  state  of  things  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  ondenigned  re- 
fers his  Excellency  M.  Eejoii  to  the  report  made  by  a  spedal  agent  sent  by  President 
Jackson  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  facts  in  relation  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.    The  followhig  are  extracts  from  that  report : 

** '  The  present  political  conditien  of  Texas  has  been  prbdvced  by  a  series  of  alleged 
aggressions  npon  the  laws  of  cotonisation.;  a  reftisal  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  prataot 
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[A.D.  1845.]  Although  the  elections  in  the  United  States 
had  been  decisive  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

&e  ooloDiil  letdetnenti  fnm  the  depredations  of  die  Lidian  tribes ;  Inlaws  excluding 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  Nordi  from  admission  into  the  coontry  i  by  a  refiisal 
to  incorporate  this  province  into  the  Federal  system,  as  provided  by  the  Constitntion; 
and,  finally,  by  the  eiftablishment  of  a  central  or  conscdidated  government,  and  the  da- 
straction  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Such  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  Hie  old  inhabitants» 
with  wfa^m  I  have  conversed,  for  the  separation  of  this  State  from  Mexico. 

«  «L  ♦  •  •  •  •  •.' 

"  *  The  history  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Eevohition,  as  I  find  it  in  the  public  docu- 
ments, is  this :  In  1894  a  convention  was  held  by  representatives  from  all  the  ptovineea* 
and  a  Federal  system  and  Constitiition  adopted,  by  which  all  Mexico  became  a  Repablia 
Texas  at  that  time  did  not  contain  the  required  population  to  become  a  state,  bat  was 
provisionally  nnitad  with  the  neighboring  province  of  Coafaoila  to  foita  the  State  of 
Coahnila  and  Texas,  until  the  latter  Should  possess  the  necessary  elements  to  form  $ 
separate  state  for  hersel£  This  law  was  understood  and  intended  to  guaran^  to  the 
latter  a  specific  political  existence  as  soon  as  Ae  should  be  in  a^condition  to  exeroise  it. 

" '  hk  1639|the  inhabitants  having. ascertained  that  their  numbers  wera  equal  to  most, 
and  exceeded  several  of  ibe  old  states,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  country  wera 
such  as  to  constitute  the  required  elements  for  a  state,  they  held  a  convention  and 
formed  a  constitution  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  the  Mexican  Reirablic  This  was 
presented  to  the  general  Congress,  with  a  petition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
T&e  application  was  rejected  and  the  delegate  imprisoned. 

" '  In  1834  the  Constitutional  Congress  was  dissolved  by  a  military  order  of  the  presi- 
dent. Santa  Anna,  before  the  expiration  of  its  appointed  term,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  new  Congress  was  assembled,  by  virtue  of  another  military  order,  which  is  said  ta 
have  been  "  aristocratical,  ecclesiastical,  and  central  in  its  politics."  Numerous  appli- 
cations wera  made  by  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  by  some  of  the  State  Legislatnfes, 
to  restore  the  Constitntion  and  Federal  government^  and  protests  .were  presented 
against  the  subversion  c^tfae  laws ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  in  many  instances 
the  autho^  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

'' '  The  centra]  government  deposed  the  constitutional  vice-president  without  trial, 
elected  another  in  his  place,  united  the  Senate  and  fionse  of  Representatives  in  one 
chamber,  and,  thus  constituted,  declared  itself  invested  with  ail  the  powers  of  a  legiti> 
mate  constitution.  Under  this  assumption,  it  abolished  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
established  a  consolidated  government. 

" '  In  September,  1839,  General  Cos  invaded  the  province  of  Texas  by  land,  with  at- 
den  to  disaxm  the  citizens,  and  .to  require  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  central 
government,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
ports  were, declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  amilitary  force  having  been  sent 
to  (Sonzales,  to  require  from  the  citizens  a  surrender  of  their  arms,  a  battle  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans. 

*"The  Texans  assert  that  this  resistance  was  not  because  they  even  then  wished 
to  separate  from  the  confederacy,  but,  on  the  cdntrary,  because  they  were  desirous  to 
bring  back  the  government  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  li394. 

" '  They,  therefore,  held  a  convention  at  San  PhiUppi,  in  November,  1835,  composed 
"Of  fifty-six  representatives  from  all  the  municipalities,  in  which  they  declared  that,  as 
Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains  had,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  Federal 
institutions  of  Mexico,  and  disserved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  TexM 
and  the  other  members  of  the  oonfedenu^,  they  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  en- 
croachments of  military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Constitutioii. 

" '  This  was  considered  as  an  absolute  separation  tarn  Mexico ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1836,  delegates  of  the  people,  horn  all  the  districts,  declared  Texas  *'  a  fi«e,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  state." ' 

"  In  commi^cating  this  report  to  Congress,  President  Jackson,  refexring  to  the  reo 
ognitioQ  of  the  independence^  and  the  application  of  Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
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Union,  and  although  a  large  majority  of  the  members  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  favorable  to  annexation,  a  strong  op- 
position was  made  to  the  ratification  of  President  Tyler's  treaty. 
The  opposition  was  made,  not  to  the  act  of  annexation,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  the 
terms  comprised  in  the  treaty.  The  strongest  opposition  was 
made  specially  to  that  stipulation  which  required  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  in  both  branches,  Congress  de- 
termined to  consummate  the  annexation  by  means  of '*  joint 
resolutions,'*  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Texas 
should  be  received  into  the  Union. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  March,  1845,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutions finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president. 

The  conditions  contained  in  these  resolutions  provided  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  without  any  definite  boundary  on  the 
west,  and  without  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  her  debt,  which  was  left  to  be  liquidated  subsequently  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  full  and  complete  assent  and  ratification  of  these  reso- 

Statef ,  advUed  that  the  gcnreniment  of  the  United  States  ihoald  maintain  its  '  preaent 
attitude  until  the  lapae  of  time,  or  ^e  coarse  of  events,  should  have  proved,  heyond 
cavil  or  dispute^  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  coontry  to  maintain  their  separate 
•orereignty,  or  to  uphold  the  government  constituted  by  ^em.' 

•  •••••*• 

**  Spain  first  hivited  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  and  the  government  of 
Mexico  renewed  that  invitation,  by  tendering  large  grants  of  land.  These  invitations 
were  accompanied  by  pledges  of  protection  of  person  and  property ;  and  the  Mexican 
government  should  have  foreseen  that  natives  of  the  United  States,  well  informed  as 
to  what  their  rights  were,  and  accustomed  to  a  government  in  which  just  laws  and 
good  faith  prevail,  would  resist  the  attempt  of  the  Mexican  government  to  subvert  the* 
constitutional  government  and  laws ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  fifom  this  statement 
of  the  case,  that  Hierr  removal  to  Texas  and  their  declaration  of  independence  were 
Che.  work  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  not  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  unjustly  chai^d  by  his  excellency. 

•  ••••'••• 

"  She  was  entitled  to,  and  ei\)oyed,  her  own  local  Legislature,  and  was  only  bound 
to  the  general  government  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1824. 
When  the  army,  therefore,  destroyed  that  Constitution,  the  State  of  Coahnila  and 
Texas  was  remitted  to  its  original  sovereignty ;  and  the  Constitution  of  1824,  which 
bound  the  states  together,  being  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  Texas,  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  that  which  had  no  existence,  was  left  free  to  choose  and  adopt  her  own  form 
of  government,  as  best  suited  to  her  interests.  The  other  states  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  her  a  form  of  government  of  which  she  did  not  approve,  and  much  less  had  the 
«rmy,  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  people,  tiie  right  to  do  sa" — See  Qfieial  Docu- 
menu  accompanying  Pretideni'i  Matage  afNotfemher,  1844. 
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summate  the  plan  of  annexation.  To  give  effect  to  the  idle 
boast,  troops  were  levied  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  every  hostile  preparation  was  made,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  commencing  the  war  so  soon  as  any  consummation  of 
the  measure  should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  Mexico  employed  every  effort  and  sought  every  occasion 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  of 
their  people  against  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  designated,  opprobriously,  as  the  **  Northern 
Invaders,"  ready  at  all  times  to  invade  and  dismember  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

This  circumstance  was  eagerly  seized  by  Captain  Elliott 
as  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  his  diplomatic  enterprise.  In 
order  to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Texas  as  to 
any  ulterior  designs  of  Mexico,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
give  her  decision  to  remain  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment, the  indefatigable  British  charge  engaged  to  visit  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  his  official  capacity,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  and  French  ministers,  procure  from 
Mexico  a  formal  recognition  of  independence,  and  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  intention  of  reducing  the  Republic  again  to  the 
condition  of  a  Mexican  province.  The  authorities  of  Texas, 
seeing  no  good  reason  why  this  concession  might  not  be  de- 
sirable, even  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  the 
choice  of  the  people,  determined  to  indulge  him  in  his  benev- 
olent designs  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mexico. 

Aware  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment toward  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Elliott 
set  out  on  his  voluntary  mission  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Con- 
vinced that  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  authorities  toward  the 
United  States  was  even  more  inveterate  than  against  Texas 
itself,  and  believing  that,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  what  they 
deemed  a  favorite  scheme  of  national  aggrandizement,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  concede  the  claims  of  Texas,  and  recog- 
nize her  as  an  independent  nation,  provided  she  would  stipu- 
late to  abandon  all  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  he 
entered  upon  the  Utopian  enterprise.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in 
this  conclusion.  Mexico,  seizing  every  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  was  willing 
to  give  assurances  to  Texas  that,  in  rejecting  the  overture 
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from  the  United  States,  she  would  secure  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  by  Mexico^  to  be  ratified  subsequently  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace^  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  bounda- 
ries. 

Such  was  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  indefatigable  cbarg^ 
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he  hastened  to  lay  his  dispatches  before  the  government  and 
people  of  Texas.*     Fortified  with  an  official  copy  of  the  act 

*  The  following  are  copiei  of  some  of  the  important  dispatches  borne  by  Captain 
BUiott  to  the  President'of  Texas : 

[trahslation.] 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  AflBurs  and  government  of  the  Mexicaif  Republic  has  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  propoaitions  of  Texas  for  an  arrangement  or  definitive  tctaty 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  are  of  the  following  tenor : 

"  Condiiioiu  preliminary  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Mexico  and  Teaat, 

**  1st  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

"  Sd.  Texas  engages  that  she  win  stipolate  in  the  treaty  not  to  annex  henielC  or  be- 
oome  subjeot  to  any  coontry  whatever. 

"  3d.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

"  4th.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points  respecting  tenitoiy  and  other 
matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires. 

"  Done  U  Washington  (on'  the  Brasos)  the  99th  March,  1845. 

[L.  8.]  ^  "  AsHBKL  Smith,  Secretary  of  State," 

The  government  of  die  Republic  has  asked,  in  consequence,  of  the  national  Congress 
liie  authoriQr  which  it  has  granted,  and  which  is  of  ^e  following  tenor : 

"The  government  is  authorised  to  hear  the  propositions  which  Texas  has  made,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  bonoraf 
blQ  to  the  Republic,  giving  an  account  torCongress  for  its  examination  and  approval.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Rcipablie, 
the  undersigned,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  government,  declares,  that  the  su- 
preme government  receives  the  four  articles  above-mentioned  as  the  preliminaries  of  a 
formal  and  definitive  treaty  *,  and  further,  that  it  is  disposed  to  commence  the  negotiation 
as  [soon  as]  Texas  may  desire,  and  to  receive  the  commissioners  which  she  may  name 
for  this  purpose. 

^[L.  8.]  Luis  G.  Cubyas. 

Mexico,  May  19,  1845. 

The  above  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  original  ^ 

Stephen  Z.  Hotlx,  Translator. 

[TRAK8LATIOH.] 

ADDITIONAL  DECLARATION. 
It  is  understood  that,  besides  the  four  preliminary  articles  proposed  by  Texas,  there 
are  other  essential  and  important  points  which  ought,  also,  to  be  included  in  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  that  if  this  negotiation  is  not  realixed  on  account  of  circumstances,  or  be- 
cause Texas,  infiuenced  by  the  law  passed  in  the  United  States  on  annexation,  should 
consent  thereto,  either  directiy  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer  which  under  this  date  is 
given  to  Texas  by  the  undersigned.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  shall  be  coiksidered  as 
null  and  void. 

[L.  8.]  LUIf  G.  CUKTAB. 

Mexico,  May  19, 1845. 

ThQ  tbove  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  original 

«  Stspbsn  Z.  Hotlk,  Translator, 

[tranhatiok.] 

Legation  of  France  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  Prxsidkitt  :  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  your  excellency  that  tiie 
Mexican  government,  after  having  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  two  Chambers  of 
Congress,  has  acceded  to  the  four  preliminary  articles  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  had  remitted  to  the  charges  des  affkires  of  France  and  England,  near  your  gov- 
ernment/ and  which  these  last  had  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  minister  of  H.  B.  M., 
to  be  presented  to  the  executive  power  of  Mexico. 

The  act  of  acceptatbn,  clothed  with  the  necessary  forms,  will  be  handed  by  Mr.  El- 
liott to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  tiie  Texan  government ;  and  your  excellency  will 
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of  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  the  self-applauding  congratula- 
tions of  the  French  minister,  who  coveted  the  honor  of  its  ac- 
compli^ment  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  ^  his  diplomatic  ca- 
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flatter  the  officiousness  of  the  intermeddling  British  charge, 
and  to  lull  apprehension  with  the  treacherous  Mexicans,  the 
President  of  Texas,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  off  Texas, 
announced  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, consequent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  the  *♦  articles  preliminary  to  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace."  The  Mexican  government  accordingly  suspended  its 
hostile  demonstrations  against  Texas. 

Meantime,  the  President  of  Texas,  well  convinced  of  the 
unconquerable  aversion  of  the  Congress  and  people  of  Texas 
to  any  political  connection  with  Mexico,  and  of  their  unchange- 
able attachment  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  conscious,  also,  of  **  the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  Elliott  had  placed  his  government  by  his  ex  parte  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,''  determined  to  submit  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, together  with  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
general  convention  subsequently,  for  their  final  action  and  de- 
cision upon  the  same. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  government  of  Texas,  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  unanimously  adopted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  assent  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  for  annexa- 
tion contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  J.  Donel- 
8on,  American  charge  des  affaires  to  Texas. 

The  Texan  Congress  proceeded  to  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  consummation  of  the  annexation  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned.  The  British  charg^,  perceiving  the  fiitility  of  all 
his  schemes  of  diplomacy,  reth*ed  into  his  proper  sphere,  strip- 
ped of  the  imaginary  honors  which  he,  with  Sir  Charles  Bank- 
head  and  the  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  had  gained  by  their 
diplomatic  proficiency. 

Among  the  provisions  enacted  by  the  Texan  Congress  for 
the  final  ratification  of  the  annexation,  was  that  of  a  genera! 
convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  whole  Republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  state  Constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated "  State  of  Texas,"  preparatory  to  its  formal  admission 
into  the  American  Union  "upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states." 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Austin  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  and  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  of  that  day  the  unani- 
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mous  vote  of  that  body  declared  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  Texas  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States.  This  assent,  in  fact, 
consummated  the  annexation  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  made 
that  country  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States.* 

*  The  fikDowing  oopiy  of  the  "  Ordinance'*  of  the  CooTention  of  Texts  oompriflef  tko 
die  Joint  retolotioM  of  the  United  States : 

▲5  ORDINAKCK. 

Whereas,  the  Ckmgress  of  Ae  United  States  of  America  has  passed  resolaticnis  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  that  Union,  which  resolations  were  approred  hj 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  M^ch,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-five ;  and  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  sabmitted  to 
Texas  the  ihst  and  second  sections  of  the  said  resolations  as  die  basis  npon  which 
Texas  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  said  Union ;  and  whereas  the  exist- 
ing government  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  has  assented  to  the  proposals  thus  made,  the 
tenns  and  oonditioBS  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Joint  RtMolutionfor  Annexmg^  Tmas  to  the  Untied  8tate$. 

"Retohedf  by  the  Senate  and  House  ef  Repreteniaiwet  of  the  United  Statee  ef  AmtT' 
tea  in  Congrtee  oitembledt  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  in- 
eluded  within,  and  rightly  belonging  ta  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a 
new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  Republican  form  of  government,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic,  by  deputies'  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  ofder  that  die  same  may  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

*'  3.  And  be  it  further  rfMohed,  Tlutt  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  spoD 
tiie  following  conditaoos,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit : 

''Pint,  Said  state  to  be  formed  sul^eot  to  die  a4iQStment  by  this  government  of  all 
qaesdons  of  boundaxy  that  may  arise  with  odier  govemmenti ;  and  the  ConstitutioD 
diereoC  widi  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adopdon  by  the  people  of  said  Repubho  of 
Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

"  Second.  Said  state,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States 
an  publio  edifices,  fortifioatiosis,  barrackft,  ports,  and  harbors,  navy,  and  navy-yaids, 
dodcs,  magazines,  arms,  and  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining 
to  the  public  defense  belonging  to  the  said  RepuUio  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  pub- 
lie  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and 
owing  to  the  said  Republic;  and  shall  also  retain  ail  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
^nds  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
s^  Republic  of  Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  and 
liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  direct,  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts 
and  Kabilides  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third,  New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  die  consent  of 
said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  tfaereo^  which  shall  be  entitied  to  admission 
mider  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  ConstitntiaiL  And  such  states  ss  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Unioa,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  die  people  of  each  state  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  state,  or  states,  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory,  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be 
prohibited." 

Now,  in  order  to  manifest  the  assent  of  thb  people  of  this  Republic,  as  required  in 
the  above  recited  pordoos  of  the  said  resohitions, 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  labors  of  framing  a  state 
Constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  submit^e^  to  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Congress  for  their  approf  jJ  and 
ratification  at  the  session  of  1845  and  1846. 

Meantime,  the  government  of  Mexica,  apprised  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Texan  Congress  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion, and  which  was  a  just  criterion  for  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  resolved  to  take, active  measures  for  the  invasion 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Chagrined  that  all 
the  means  put  into  operation  had  been  unsuccessful  in  defeats 
ing  the  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Mexico  began  to  make  every  demonstration  of  active  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  subjugation  of 
Texas  eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Gre^t  military  preparations 
were  made  in  all  the  departments  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, while  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually  advanced 
toward  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Before  the  middle 
of  August,  the  advanced  detachments  of  the  Mexican  army  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Matamoros  9  while  the  declarations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, published  at  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  asserted  that  war 
would  be  prosecuted  vigorously  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.* 

We,  the  depatiei  of  the  people  of  Texu,  inoonvention  aiiembled,  in  their  name  and 
by  their  authority,  do  ordain  and  declare,  that  we  aaaent  to  and  accept  the  propoMk, 
oonditiona,  and  guaranteei  contained  in  the  fint  and  second  sectiona  of  the  retdotionfl 
of  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  afbresaid. 

THOf .  J.  &U8K,  PrmidmL 

FhiL  M.  Cony,  H.  G.  Runnels,  Eobert  M.  Forhes,  Sam.  Losk,  Jno.  CaldweU,  Joso 
Antonio  Navarro.  Oeo.  M.  Brown,  George  T.  Wood,  G.  W.  Wright,  H.  R.  Latimer, 
John  M.  Lewis,  James  Scott.  Archibald  M'NeilJ,  A.  C.  Horton,  Gastariis  A.  Everts, 
Lemael  Dale  Evans,  J.  B.  Miller.  B.  E.  B.  Baylor,  J.  6.  Mayfleld,  R.  Baohe,  James 
Love,  WiUiam  L.  Honter,  John  D.  Anderson,  Isaac  Parker,  P.  O.  Lompkin,  Francis 
Moore^  Sr.,  Liaac  W.  Brashear,  Alexander  M'Gkiwan,  Isaac  Van  Zant,  8.  Holland,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  (Ho.  W.  Smyth,  James  Amstrong,  Frands  W.  White,  James  Davis,  Is- 
rael Standefer,  Jos.  L.  Hogg,  Chas.  S.  l^aylor,  David  Gage,  Henry  8.  Jewett,  Cavitt 
Armstrong,  James  Bower,  Albert  H.  Latimer,  Wm.  G.  Yoang,  J.  Pinokney  Henderson, 
Nicholas  H.  Darnell,  Emery  R«ins.  A.  W.  O.  Hicks,  James  M.  Burronghs,  H.  L.  Kin- 
ney, William  L.  Casneao,  A.  6.  Conningham,  Abner  S,  Lipscomb,  John  HemphiU,  Van 
R.  Irion. 

(Attest)  Jab.  H.  Ratmokd,  Secretary  of  ike  Coweention. 

Adopted  Joly  4th,  1845. 

The  first  state  Legislature  of  Texas  assembled  at  Austin  on  Friday,  Feb.  30A,  1846. 
General  Barleson  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Austin 
county,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  On  the  81st  of  July  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  a  report  to 
the  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  government,  strongly  recommending  war  for  the  recovery 
OC  Texas  in  case  the  plan  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  consummated.  This 
report  closes  witii  submitting  the  folbwing  proposition  by  the  minister: 
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To  secure  the  border  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  i}i6  'country  from  hostile  inTasion,  the  Convention,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  a  resolution  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  had  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  iroops  without  delay  to  the  weWem  fr<Hitier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president,  viewmg  Tex&i 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni<m,  threatened  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, caused  a  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  to  concentrate 
near  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  as  an  army  of  obserration 
and  occupancy.  Before  the  middle  of  August,  detachments  of 
mounted  dragoond,  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  advancing 
into  Texas  in  every  directi<m  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip^ 
pi.  On  the  27th  of  August,  Greneral  Taylor,  from  Fort  Jes- 
sup,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  including  Colonel 
Twigg's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  Major  Ringgold's  flying  ar- 
tillery, arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nae^ 
ces,  where  his  headquarters  were  established  until  the  middle 
of  March  following,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
government,  he  advanced  toward  the  Rio  del  Ndrte* 

Meantime,  the  assent  of  Texas,  as  expressed  through  the  ex** 
isting  government  and  the  sovereign  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, having  been  given  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Untt^ 
ed  States,  the  president  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  measures  for  consummating  the  annexation  for  the  final 
ratification  of  Congress,  and  Ihe  formal  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Unicm  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  In  his 
annoal  message  of  December,  1845,  President  Polk  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  Congress  for  their  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  message : 

**  The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  oflSsred  by  the  United 
States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both 
parties  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  unicm. 

"  His  excellency,  the  prefident,  at  a  ocnmcil  of  tbe  mioiitert,  and  with  their  foil  aa- 
■ent,  haa  been  pleaaed  to  order  me  to  addreaa  the  chamber  In  the  foUowing  termi^  m 
ippfsred  bj  th«  ooancfl  I 

''Article  1.  From  the  moment  when  the  aapreme  goremment  ahall  know  that  tiit 
department  of  Texaa  haa  annexed  itielf  to  the  American  Union,  or  ^at  troopfl  teoA 
the  nnko  hare  invaded  it»  it  ahall  dedare  Ae  BaSka  at  war  with  tte  United  SlIMi  tf 
'9b(th  America. 

"  Article  3.  The  ot^ject  of  thii  war  shall  be  to  aecore  the  integrity  of  the  MexieaB 
rerritory,  according  to  iti  ancient  Hmlti ,  acknowledged  by  the  United  Statea  hi  tt^t^ 
iea  from  the  year  18i»  to  1836,  aiid  to  iiiaiiro  diA  iad«peod«ooo  0f  the  iwtfea. 

"  God  and  Liberty  I  Lvu  Qv  OviTAi. 

■  **Menco,  July  21, 18i5.'* 

Vol.  IL— P  f 
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Nothing  remains  to  consummate  the  event  but  the  passage  of 
Bsx  act  by  Congress  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  *  ^. .  * 
As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state  shall  be  passed, 
the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  be  consummated  by  their 
own  voluntary  consent. 

'*  This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  bloodless  achieve- 
ment No  arm  of  force  has  beeo  rajaad  to  produce  the  result 
The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought 
to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  Repub^ 
lican  institutions  over  a  reluctant  people^  It  was  the  deliberate 
homage  of  each  peofde  to  the  great  principle  of  our  federative 
Union. 

<<  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  United  States ;  has  been  mar- 
shalling and  organizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invadmg  Texas.  Both  the 
Congress  and  Convention  of  die  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and 
defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack.  *  *  *  Our 
army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be 'attempted  by  the  Mexican 
forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed 
in.  a  position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no 
aggressive  movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion  that  the 
peace  of  the  two  Republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

^*  Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it 
by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  or- 
ganized government  in  successful  operation  during  that  period. 
Her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  state  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  conclud- 
ed with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifeM  to 
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the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mex- 
ico to  conquer  her,  or  overthrow  her  government,  would  be 
vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact, 
and  while  the  question  of  annexation  was  pending  before  the 
people  of  Texas  during  the  past  summer,  the  government  of 
Mexico,  by  a  formal  act,  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas,  on  condition  that  she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
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